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711K  M,/STER\S  I'lOLIX  is  written  in  Mi>s  Reed's  most 
successful  vein,  having  in  even  fuller  measure  the  ilelighthil 
qualities  of  ** Lavender  and  Old  Lace/'  It  is  a  gentle,  old-fash- 
ioned love-story,  full  of  the  kind  of  sentiment  that  rings  true. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  those  conservative  and  aristocratic 
villaijes  which  are  found  in  the  Middle  West  as  well  as  in  New 
Kngland.  Iris,  the  heroine,  is  a  girl  of  captivating  grace  and 
sweetness  who  hriirhtens  her  environment  like  her  namesake 
riower.  The  Master  himself  is  a  (Jerman  who  has  Ict't  his  father- 
land to  make  a  new  home  in  America.  Touches  of  humor  are 
given  to  the  work  hv  the  whinisicalitieN  of  the  Master^  sister, 
who  is  a  typical  (Jerman  housc-wife. 

This  hook  is  certain  of  an  enthu^iastic  rece[>tion  from  Mvrtle 
Reed's  manv  admirers,  and  it  will  make  new  friends  for  this  I'ifted 
author.  The  appearance  of  the  hook  is  most  attractive  and  like  Miss 
Reed  s  other  volumes  it  is  speciallv  designed  for  holiilav  presentation. 
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Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY 
By  C.  A.  SAINTE-BEUVE.     Translated  by  KATHARINE  P.  WORxMELY 

In  two  parts:  8vo.  with  about  thirty  illustrations.  Sold  separately 

These  brilliant  essays  include  as  subjects  many  of  the  most  notable  persons  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  France  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  name  of  Miss  Wormely  (the 
translator  of  Balzac)  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  English  reader  will  have  a  translation 
accurate  as  well  as  scholarly. 


Narragansett  Bay 

Its  Histori'c  and  Romantic  Associations  and  Picturesque 

Setting. 

By  EDGAR  MAYHEW  BACON 

Author  of  "The  Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Source,"  etc. 

Larice  8vo.  With  fifty  drawings  by  the  author, 
and  with  numerous  photoirraphs 
net,  $4.50:  (by  mail.  $4.75) 

Mr.  Bacon  presents  in  a  form  similar  to  his"  Hudson  River" 
another  volume  emphasixing  the  unique  boHuty.  the 
rreat  historic  interest  and  the  ]eg:endary  charm  of  Rhode 
Island's  noble  bay. 


Indian  Life 

in  Town  and  Country 
By  HERBERT  COMPTON 

12mo,  illustrated:  net,  $1.!M) 
(by  mail,  $1.25) 

The  first  issue  of  a  companion 
series  to  OUR  EUROPEAN 
NEIGHBORS  which  will  in- 
clude volumes  on  Japan^ 
China^  etc. 


Literary  Landmarks 

of  Scottish  Universities 

By  LAURENCE  HUTTON 

8vo.  Trofusely  illustrated 

A  handsomely  illustrated  volume  telling  of 
the  associations  that  have  grown  up 
around  those  famous  institutions  of  le;iniing 
in  Scotland — the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
CJlasgow,  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews. 


Swedish  Life 

in  Town  and  Country 

By  G.  VON  HEIDENSTAM 

12mo,  illustrated:  net,  $1.20 
(by  mail,  $1.S5) 

This  volume  is  No.  12  in  OUR 
EUROPEAN  NEIGHBORS 
SERIES.  Swedish  character 
in  all  its  varieties  finds  a 
sympathetic  yet  thorough 
treatment. 


The  Great  Frenchman 

and  the  Little  Genevese 

Translated  from  Ktiennc  Dumont's 
"Souvenir  sur  Miraboau" 

By  LADY  SEYMOUR 

8vo.  ilhistratetl:  net.  $i.50 
(by  mail,  $2.70) 

These  sketches  of  Mirabeau,  re- 
vealing him  in  a  new  light,  and 
of  other  eminent  men  of  the 
French  Revolution,  are  master- 
pieces of  portraiture. 


The  South  American  RepubUcs 

By  THOMAS  C.  DAWSON 

Minister  to  Santo  Domingo 


In  two  parts.  12mo.  Fully  illustrated,  net.  $l.S5 
Half  leather:  net,  $1.60;  (postage,  15c.) 

Part  II.     Bolivia,  Chile,   Peru,  Ecuador,  Ven 
ezuela,  Colombia  and  Panama. 

No.  68  in  The  Story  of  The  Nations 


Wall  Street  and  the  Country 

A  Study  of  Recent  Financial  Tendencies 

By  CHARLES  A.  CON.\NT 

Author  of  "  A  History  of  Mtxlern  Thinks  of  Issue,"  oto. 

12rao:  net,  $1.«5:  (by  mail.  $1.35) 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  of  undi- 
gested securities  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
stock  market  for  recent  events  in  the  financial 
world. 
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SKsLkespesLre 

HaLlf-Price 

Club 

It  wn  pay  you  to  read  tlds  Spedal  Oflier 

You  have  always  wanted  a  good  set  of  Shakespeare. 
Now  is  your  chance  to  get  it  at  a  low  price  and  on  eas^'  terms 
of  payment.     Our  Shakespeare  Club  has  purchased  an  tntire 
edition  of  the  famous  International  Shakespeare.      Natarally, 
we  bought  500  sets  cheaper  than  you  could   buy  one.     That's 
why    Club   members    are   able  to    save   half    the    regular    price. 

No  Dues  or  Fees.— There  are  no  dues  or  initiation  fees  to  pay 
in  this  Club,  nor  do  you  have  to  subscribe  for  the  books  until  you  have 
seen  them.  Simply  mail  us  the  coupon  below  promptly^  and  you  will 
receive,  express  prepaid,  a  set  for  5  days'  examination.  If  it  is  satis- 
factory, you  can  retain  it  by  paying  ^1.00  down  and  $1.00  or  $2.00  per 
month,  whichever  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not  suit  you,  merely  notify  us 
and  the  expressman  will  call  for  it.    You  incur  no  risk  or  liability  either  coming  or  going. 

The  Inter  national 

THE    BE:ST    SHAKESPEARE 

There  Is  no  more  reason  for  buying  an  inaccurate,  poorly  printed,  and  incomplete  set  of 
Shakespeare  than  there  is  for  buying  a  shoddy  suit  of  clothes— less  reason.  In  fact,  as  Shakespeare 
is  meant  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  international  edition,  the  latest  and  best  Shakespeare,  will  cost  you 
a  little  more  than  an  inferior  set— i"/  it  is  worth  fiat/ a  dosen  ordiitry  cheap  editions.  It  is  complete 
in  13  volumes,  7,000  pages,  j'A  x  $'A  inches,  and  contains  everything  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote, 
including  the  sonnets  and  poems.  There  are  400  illustrations— art  plates  in  colors,  rare  woodcuts, 
and  photogravures.  A  complete  topical  index,  by  means  of  which  any  desired  passage  can  be  found, 
forms  a  part  of  the  set.  The  prices  through  the  Club  are  $24.00  for  the  half-leather  binding  and 
tzo.oo  for  the  cloth  binding,  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  (i.oo  or  (2.oo.  The  regular 
prices  of  this  edition  are  $44.00  and  (36.00. 

No    Other   Edition    Cont&ins: 


FR££-$  14.00  Worth  of  F 

ThDic  wlia  ■pplr  pKMnpttr  »i]1  lectiva  ilnobtcl: 
One  Is  an  iiiraciivE  norif"lio  or  plclur 
:  in  An."    Ii  ii  a  sirries  of  npro'luctions  br  the  dunrrivurc  vl 
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Bitrr  ptRDR  la  1  •clend^  work  n\  an.  full  of  (i*n  and  bnutr.     Thii        , 
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Kptal  Inds  md  Plan  of  Sludy  de-crrbtd  >bovc.     Tht  b«  l«-o  —  '^     ^ 
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THE   BEST   FICTION 


The  Cost 


"A  Highly  Romance  of  Love  and  Butiness." 

No  recent  novel  has  displayed  so 
vividly  the  multiform  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life;  no  recent  novel  has  centered 
them  in  action  of  such  absorbing  com- 
plexity, in  love  of  such  irresistible 
grace.  Intense,  galvanic,  epoch-mak- 
ing, "The  Cost"  is  a  masterly  tale 
of  masterful  men  in  the  grip  of  the 
master  passion.  By  David  Graham 
Phillips.  With  sixteen  illiistratii.ns  by 
H:irris<in  Fisher.      i2mo,  $1.50. 


Huldah 

"One  of  (he  Lord'i  Own  People." 

ITcre,  for  the  first  time  in  literature, 
we  have  tlie  great-hearted,  capable 
woman  of  the  Texan  plains  truly  de- 
picted. Sunshine  attends  her;  her 
optimism  is  unfailing.  Hers  is  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  plains. 
Tiie  story  of  the  people  she  helped,  out 
there  in  the  wild  cattle  country,  is  cx- 
'  id  inspiring.     By 


MncGov 
1   Coke. 


md    Gni 


Mai 


Illustrated    by   F. 

.50. 


In  the 

Bishop's  Carriage 

Says  Alan  Dale:  "I  am  r.irely 
aroused  by  current  literature,  but  this 
story  simply  fascinated  me.  It  is  glit- 
tering, original,  and  way  out  of  the 
ordinary."  . 

"  If  jaded  novel  readers  want  a  new 
sensation,  they  will  get  it  'In  the  Dish- 
op's  Carriage.'  " — Chicago    Tribune. 

By  Miriam  Michelson.  Illustrated 
by  Harrison  Fisher,      izmo,  $1.50. 
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The  Yoke 


A  Romance  of  the  DaTs 

When  the  Lord  Redeemed  the  Children  of  Iirael 

fk*om  the  Bondairo  of  Egypt 


The  people,  press,  and  pulpit  of  America  have  united  in  reading  and  praising  this  remark- 
able tale  of  the  Exodus.    Without  dissent^  it  is  voted  to  the  highest  place  among  its  kind. 

**  In  style  it  is  clear  and  good.  I  shall  read  it  again.** — Rev.  Morgan  Drx,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
**The  plot  sweeps  along  and  the  reader  rides  high  on  the  current.** — New  York  Times. 
**  A  brilliant  treatment  of  interesting  material."— E.  Benjamik  Andrews. 


By  ELIZABETH  MILLER 


Ornamental  cloth,  12mo,  6'^6  pages,  $1.50 


Her 

Infinite  Variety 

**The  qualities  which  make  up  a  good  story  are 
mingled  in  the  most  alluring  proportions  in 
'Her  Infinite  Variety,'  by  Brand  Whitlock. 
Its  humor  is  keen,  sparkling  and  spontaneous.** 

Bo»ton  Transcript 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

With  1 2  photogravure  illustrations  by 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

12mo,  $1.50 


A 

Gingham  Rose 

"Whoever  you  are  and  whatever  your  taste 
may  be,  for  you  *A  Gingham  Rose  is  a  very 
gooid  story.** 

**The  heroine  is  a  girl  of  grit  and  pluck  with  a 
woman *8  heart  and  a  man*s  sense  of  honor.** 

By  ALICE  WOODS  ULLMAN 

A  frontispiece  by  the  author 
12mo,  $1.50 


At  The  Big  House 

A  delightful  collection  of  folk -tales  of  the  South,  told  by  two  old  "mammies,"  to  three 
children  on  an  old  Virginia  plantation  after  the  war.  These  tales  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  fund  of  curious  knowledge,  which  is  fast  becoming  unobtainable.  The 
dialect  is  perfect. 

George  W.  Cable  writes  the  author :  '*The  tales  entertain  me  much,  and  I  think  you 
have  made  a  valuable  addition  to  folk-lore.  There  is  little  doubt  your  book  will  be 
warmly  admired  by  children,  too,  which,  to  my  notion,  is  a  great  matter. 

"Ever  yours  truly,  G.  W.  Cable.** 

By  ANNE  VIRGINIA  CULBEUTSON     Illustrated  by  E.  Warde  Blaisdell     12mo,  ^1 .50 
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RUDYARD   KIPLING'S 


(=A: 


New  "Soldier"  Story  in  the  September 

Metropolitan  Magazine 


R.  H.  Ru«eU.  PublUhct.  New  York 


A  35-cent  Magazine  for  I  5  cents         At  all  Newsdealers 
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By 
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CECIL 
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The  Seeker 

By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

Author  of  "The  Spenders" 

Bernal  Linford's  search  for  truth — with  Woman 
at  the  end  of  the  path.  A  story  of  to-day,  per- 
vaded by  humor,  and  with  a  love  element  pecul- 
iarly modern,  vital,  compelling.  (^1.50) 


The 

World's 
Work 


Doubleday,  Page  6-  Co.,  133-137  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 
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Seven  Cardinal  Books 


TRUTH     IS    ON     ITS    WAY     AND     NOTHING     CAN     STOP    IT 

EMILE  ZOLA 

NOVELIST  AND  REFORMER  :  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  LIFE,  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE 
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THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CONDITIONS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

By  The  Rt  Rev.  James  H.  Van  Buren,  D.  D. 

Missionary  Bishop  of  Puerto  Rico 


CONDITIONS  in  Puerto  Rico,  after 
six  years  of  American  occupation, 
are  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  as 
they  have  been  represented.  Unquahfied 
satisfaction  with  results  attained  is  possi- 
ble only  to  him  who  does  not  look  beneath 
the  surface.  Sweeping  criticism  comes 
from  the  pessimist  who  reads  only  the  op- 
position papers.  There  is  reason  for  ap- 
prehension in  the  political,  social  and 
industrial  outlook,  but  there  are  also 
counterbalancing  considerations,  which  to 
some  extent  dispel  the  clouds. 

Sketching  in  shadows  first,  we  shall 
put  in  the  high  lights  afterward,  and  if 
our  description  shall  so  modify  the  somber 
hues  as  to  display  the  facts  with  fidelity, 
there  will  need  no  apology  for  the  effort. 

That  there  is  discontent  with  existing 
conditions  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  What 
proportion  of  the  discontent  is  well-found- 
ed, how  much  is  unreasonable,  and  how 
much  is  remediable,  we  shall  try  to  indi- 
cate. 

To  take  up  the  points  as  they  occur  to 
mind,  and  without  regard  to  order  of  im- 
portance, let  us  first  consider  an  instance 
of  discontent  and  resulting  complaint,  of 
the  clearly  unreasonable  type.  For  five 
years  Americans  have  had  charge  of  the 
sanitary  administration,  and  with  the  best 
possible  results.  Recent  reductions  in  the 
appropriations  have  caused  some  of  the 


Americans  to  resign  their  positions  on  the 
insular,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Superior 
Board  of  Health.  Their  places  have  been 
filled  by  Puerto  Ricans,  whose  knowledge 
of  sanitation,  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
United  States,  can  not  have  reached  that 
degree  of  perfection  that  would  inspire 
confidence.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  native  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  during  the  past  six  years,  but  the 
management  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  Americans,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration reforms  have  been  instituted, 
and  sanitary  requirements  successfully 
carried  into  effect,  often  at  the  cost  of  a 
struggle,  generally  against  opposition, 
and  sometimes  by  dint  of  threats.  Dis- 
content here  is  plainly  unreasonable,  for 
nothing  could  well  be  worse  than  a  return 
to  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  at  the  time  of 
the  occupation  in  1898. 

Political  reasons  are  alleged  for  the 
changes,  which  are  introduced  under  the 
pretext  of  economy,  and  it  does  not  indi- 
cate a  healthy  condition  of  statesmanship 
that  politics  can  be  allowed  to  have  any 
influence  in  such  a  connection.  The  native 
is  by  habit  and  training  too  patient  of 
the  unsanitary  to  be  as  yet  a  wise  ad- 
ministrator of  this  department,  especially 
when  it  must  be  run  on  a  more  economical 
scale.    Future  statistics  will  show  whether 
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the  expenditure,  which  was  the  alleged 
ground  of  complaint,  was  not,  after  all, 
the  truest  economy. 

As  an  instance  of  the  discontent  which 
may  be  considered  reasonable,  we  may 
consider  next  the  complaints  of  scarcity 
of  employment.  Here,  in  part  at  least, 
the  American  occupation  has  brought 
about  hardship.  By  closing  some  mar- 
kets to  Puerto  Kican  products,  while 
opening  others,  the  commercial  condi- 
tions have  been  disturbed,  and  business 
depression  has  been  the  result.  The  suf- 
fering, however,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Nor  is  the  American  adminis- 
tration justly  chargeable  with  all  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Gompers,  who  spent  less  than  a 
month  in  a  recent  investigation  of  affairs 
in  Puerto  Rico,  has  stated  that  hundreds 
of  workingmen  are  dying  of  starvation 
every  week.  This  exaggeration  might 
have  been  avoided,  had  he  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  go  to  such  sources  of  reliable  infor- 
mation as  were  open  to  him.  Ansemia  is 
not  always  due  to  starvation,  and  the 
ansemic  condition  which  afflicts  many  peo- 
ple in  the  island,  not  all  of  them  poor  la- 
boring men  by  any  means,  is  traceable  to 
a  bacillus,  which  is  being  successfully 
treated  by  the  local  physicians.  But  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  all  these  deaths  from 
anaemia  were  popularly  ascribed  to  star- 
vation. And  besides,  poverty  in  Puerto 
Rico  does  not  necessarily  involve  suffer- 
ing or  hunger.  The  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain,  and  it 
is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
there  is  as  much  starvation  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  any  given  time  as  there  is 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Still  there  is  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  work  is  scarce  and  wages  low.  But 
here  again  there  is  room  to  reflect  that 
high  and  low  are  relative  terms,  and  there 
has  no  doubt  been  exaggeration,  as  will 
appear.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  probably  the  first  and 
most  potent  is  the  low  price  obtainable 


for  coffee.  The  markets  of  Spain  and 
Cuba,  which  were  formerly  wide  open  to 
Puerto  Rican  coffee,  are  now  practicaUj 
closed  by  the  tariff.  The  United  States 
market  is  open,  and  we  have,  under  free 
trade,  enormously  increased  the  import 
and  export,  of  some  articles,  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  But  this 
does  not  compensate  for  loss  on  the  cof- 
fee production.  For  when  the  grower 
who  formerly  realized  thirty  cents  a 
pound,  now  receives  but  eight  cents,  it 
does  not  pay  expenses  of  production. 
Puerto  Rico  grows  a  grade  of  coffee  that 
is  second  to  none  in  the  world;  but  the 
American  consumer  does  not  know  that, 
nor  does  he  know  how  to  prepare  it  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  way;  hence  the  coffee  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  American  market  has 
a  losing  fight  with  the  lower  grade  cof- 
fee of  Brazil.  Whether  Americans  owe 
it  to  their  new  possessions  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  this  product,  and  create  a  de- 
mand for  it,  is  an  academic  question,  and 
belongs  to  a  different  department  of  eth- 
ics from  that  now  under  review.  But  the 
writer  is  clear  in  the  conviction  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  American  capital  to  study 
the  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  give 
to  that  island  the  preference  as  a  place 
for  investment,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
is  possible.  Business  and  charity  can  not 
be  combined,  but  Puerto  Rico  is  not  an 
object  of  charity.  It  may  be  made  a  field 
for  profitable  investment.  And  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  business  men  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  discover  that  it  was 
to  their  commercial  advantage  for  the 
American  sovereignty  to  continue,  there 
would  be  a  sudden  cessation  of  so  much 
of  the  complaint,  that  the  silence  could 
almost  be  felt. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  the  lack  of 
American  investment  is  a  great  cause  of 
low  wages,  and  the  consequent  discontent. 
Such  capital  as  has  sought  investment  in 
the  fruit-growing  industry,  has  not  only 
had  to  wait  for  the  fruit  to  grow  and 
bring  in   a  dividend,   but   has   also   had 
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much  disappointment  to  contend  with. 
Inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  fruit-growing,  imperfect  means  of 
transportation,  long  and  expensive  car- 
rying from  the  tree  to  the  consumer,  in- 
sects and  other  foes  to  vegetation,  have 
dampened  the  ardor  of  some,  and  dis- 
couraged others.  Time  and  experience 
will  work  improvement,  but  they  are  slow, 
and  the  need  of  an  industrial  improve- 
ment is  pressing. 

Another  cause  for  the  conditions 
which  create  discontent  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  real  estate  in  Puerto  Rico  is  owned 
by  non-resident  Spaniards.  Absenteeism 
is  as  pronounced  to-day  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  Ireland.  In  the 
same  connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  not 
as  a  ground  of  complaint,  but  as  an  in- 
teresting circumstance,  that  every  mer- 
chant doing  business  in  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  Americans, 
is  a  Spaniard,  and  that  he  employs  no 
natives,  but  brings  every  one  of  his  clerks 
from  Spain.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  the  United  States  were  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  governmental  agent  for  Span- 
ish owners,  and  an  unwitting  partner  in 
systematic  oppression  of  the  natives. 
Real  estate  is  held  at  a  price  that  does 
not  indicate  any  desire  to  part  with  it; 
rents  have  been  advanced  to  a  figure  un- 
known before  the  occupation,  or  "inva- 
sion," as  the  Spanish  residents  invariably 
term  it;  small  estate-owners  are  burdened 
in  many  cases  almost  to  the  breaking 
point  with  mortgages ;  and  the  congested 
population  of  the  larger  cities  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  exorbitant  rents  for  the 
miserable  quarters  where  they  swarm. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  persons, 
young  and  old,  will  be  found  dwelling  in 
the  rooms  that  open  Into  a  single  patio^ 
or  court.  Rural  districts  also  are  impov- 
erished by  the  system  of  absenteeism, 
since  the  non-resident  landlord  runs  his 
plantation  by  the  hands  of  an  agent,  who 
pays  a  lower  rate  of  wages  to  the  peones. 


or  day-laborers,  than  an  American  would 
think  of  paying,  and  sends  the  proceeds 
to  Spain,  there  to  be  spent  by  the  hidalgo 
— who  still  keeps  up  the  ancient  custom 
of  exploiting  Puerto  Rico  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  statement  was  recently  made 
in  an  American  newspaper  in  San  Juan, 
that  sixty  per  cent,  of  everything  worth 
owning  in  the  island  to-day  is  owned  in 
Spain. 

Complaint  at  the  conditions  thus  pro- 
duced is  entirely  reasonable,  but  it  is  not 
justly  made  against  the  United  States. 
The  American  occupation  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  Spanish  absentee  than 
it  is  for  the  hurricane  which  devastated 
the  island  in  1899.  But,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Spanish  sympathizers,  in  the  lo- 
cal press  and  on  the  stump,  ignorant  na- 
tives are  led  to  take  an  indiscriminate 
view  and  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  their 
troubles  at  the  door  of  the  Americanos, 
It  may  be  that  such  part  of  the  condi- 
tions as  arises  from  the  absentee,  is  reme- 
diable, along  the  lines  which  have  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  as  soon  as  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  will  admit,  requiring  all  proper- 
ty owners  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  American  government,  or  else  sell 
their  holdings  in  the  island  within  a  rea- 
sonable and  fixed  time.  It  may  be  that 
some  way  can  be  found  for  the  native  to 
engage  in  those  forms  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  have  hitherto  been,  and  still 
are,  closed  to  him.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  native  has  ever  been  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  is  in  now,  as  re- 
gards the  wage-earning  question,  except- 
ing that  his  non-resident  landlord  has  put 
up  the  price  of  rent;  but  he  is  being  led 
to  think  "the  former  days  were  better 
than  these,"  and  when  he  becomes  a 
laudator  temporis  act%  the  resulting  dis- 
content makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for 
American  ideas  and  principles  to  win 
their  way  with  him. 

There  is  said  to  be  money  in  sugar,  and 
the  present  advance  in  the  price  is  work- 
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ing  some  relief  to  the  general  situation. 
Tobacco  has  had  a  hard  experience  since 
the  occupation,  and  this  is  partly  due  to 
the  tactics  of  some  of  the  American  to- 
bacco-growers and  manufacturers  in 
Puerto  Rico,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
high  reputation  of  the  product  to  flood 
the  American  market  with  an  inferior  ar- 
ticle, insomuch  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
cigar  became  a  stench  and  a  by-word. 
No  surer  way  of  inviting  ruin  for  that 
industry  could  have  been  invented. 
Americans,  but  not  the  administration, 
have  been  to  blame  for  this  self-inflicted 
wrong  to  the  industry. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  in 
any  study  of  the  industrial  situation,  that 
hasty  generalizations  from  imperfect 
data  are  unworthy  of  confidence.  When 
Mr.  Gompers  published  his  report,  the 
present  writer  addressed  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  the  most  prominent  and  success- 
ful American  contractor  in  San  Juan,  a 
gentleman  whose  high  record  indicates 
him  to  be  entirely  reliable  in  the  replies 
he  makes.  The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions and  answers,  from  which  a  more 
trustworthy  inference  may  be  drawn  than 
from  any  general  and  sweeping  state- 
ments, unsupported  by  evidence. 

1.  What  wages  are  paid  to  skilled 
bricklayers  in  Puerto  Rico?  Ans.  Rang- 
ing from  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

2.  What  to  skilled  carpenters?  Ans, 
From  $1.25  to  $2.50,  foreman. 

3.  What  to  unskilled  laborers?  Ans. 
From  5  cents  an  hour,  government  work, 
to  10  cents  best  laborers,  except  around 
dock;  the  longshoremen,  I  believe,  de- 
mand 20  cents. 

4.  What  to  women  and  children  ?  Ans. 
About  15  to  25  cents  per  day  and  their 
dinner,  stripping  tobacco  and  sorting  cof- 
fee. Seamstresses  get  50  to  75  cents  and 
dinner. 

5.  How  manv  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work?  Ans.  On  government  work  eight 
hours  constitute  a  day.  I  always  work 
my  men  by  the  hour  and  not  by  day, 
working  nine  hours  a  day. 


6.  ^^^lat  proportion  of  workingmen 
are  unemployed?  Ans.  I  think  that  there 
are  about  half  of  the  workingmen  em- 
ployed now,  during  the  sugar  season. 

7.  How  do  present  wages  compare 
with  those  paid  before  the  American  oc- 
cupation? Ans.  They  get  a  little  more 
now  in  American  currency  than  they  did 
then  in  P.  R.  currency  and  work  about 
two  hours  less.  (P.  R.  currency  was 
worth  about  60  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
American  money.) 

8.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
workingmen  and  their  families,  as  re- 
gards poverty  and  star\'ation,  intelli- 
gence and  ignorance?  Ans.  Are  very 
poor,  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  I 
don't  think  there  are  but  few  that  really 
can  not  get  enough  of  some  kind  of  nour- 
ishment. Are  very  ignorant  in  regard  to 
knowing  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
work. 

9.  Any  other  facts  that  may  throw 
light  on  the  situation?  Ans.  As  to  Mr. 
Gompers,  I  do  not  think  he  accomplished 
any  more  than  to  agitate  the  people  and 
make  them  think  they  had  something 
coming  to  them.  But  he  didn't  give  it  to 
them.  The  working  class  do  not  need 
labor  unions,  but  work.  They  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  work  when  they  can  get  it. 

There  are  two  labor  organizations  in 
Puerto  Rico:  the  Federacidn  Libre  and 
the  Federacidn  Regional,  These  two  are 
divided,  if  not  hostile,  in  their  counsels. 
It  was  Mr.  Gompers'  aim  to  unite  them 
in  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
time.  He  was  not  successful  in  his  en- 
deavors. It  mav  be  that  the  time  was 
badlv  chosen  for  his  mission.  At  all 
events,  laborers  are  not  well  advised  if 
they  sacrifice  the  little  employment  they 
have,  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  la- 
bor is  so  much  greater  than  the  demand 
as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  places 
they  vacate  will  be  immediately  filled  by 
the  unemployed.  The  workingmen  of 
Puerto  Rico  seem  to  be  wise  enough  to 
perceive  this.  And  besides,  there  was  an- 
other obstacle  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Groni- 
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pers'  attempt  at  reconciliation,  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  labor  organizations  arc 
identified  with  the  two  great  and  irre- 
concilable political  parties  of  the  Island, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  further,  in 
any  complete  analysis  of  the  situation, 
that  wages  which  would  be  thought  low 
in  the  States,  are  really  high  in  Puerto 
Rico.  And  this  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  the  Puerto  Rican  lives  on  a  lower 
scale  of  enjoyment  than  his  fellow-la- 
borer of  the  north,  although  that  is 
doubtless  true,  but  it  is  also  largely  due 
to  the  greater  purchasing  power  of 
money  there,  and  to  the  smaller  number 
of  his  legitimate  desires.  He  has  no  coal 
bill  to  pay;  nature  giyes  him  more  heat 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with ;  his  tailor, 
milliner,  shoemaker  and  hatter  run  up  no 
very  large  bills  for  him  to  meet,  the  cloth- 
ing problem  being  reduced  to  micro- 
scopic proportions.  In  the  city,  as  has 
been  said,  his  rent  is  oppressive,  but  in 
the  country  he  builds  his  house  of  palm 
leaves,  and  thatches  it  with  grass,  being 
apparently  welcome,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  to  choose  his  building-site 
where  he  will,  free  of  rent,  and  without 
the  formality  of  a  purchase. 

It  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  more 
wants,  and  that  a  divine  discontent  with 
such  a  life  as  he  leads  should  be  implanted 
in  his  breast,  that  he  should  become  de- 
sirous of  owning  a  home,  of  reading 
books  and  newspapers,  of  educating  his 
children,  and  correcting  his  family  and 
social  habits.  But  at  present  he  is  not 
troubled  with  that  kind  of  discontent, 
and  therefore  poverty  is  not  the  hardship 
it  is  in  severer  latitudes. 

As  another  counterbalancing  consid- 
eration, when  one  is  led  to  think  the 
island  wholly  unprosperous,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  high  price  for  land  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
land  in  Puerto  Rico  is  held,  as  has  been 
said,  at  a  high  valuation,  possibly  higher 


than  the  actual  selling  price,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently high  to  cause  one  to  regard  the 
complaints  of  universal  poverty  with  less 
confidence  than  they  might  otherwise  re- 


ceive. 


In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  political  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  government  which  has  been 
framed  on  the  provisions  of  the  Foraker 
act.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  things  fa- 
miliar, it  should  be  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernor is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  being  true  of 
the  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six 
Americans  and  five  Puerto  Ricans.  These 
six  Americans  are  also  heads  of  depart- 
ments, as  follows:  The  Secretary,  Attor- 
ney General,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interior  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  constitute 
a  house  similar  to  the  Senate.  There  is 
another  house,  entitled  the  House  of 
Delegates,  consisting  of  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  popular  vote  from  the 
seven  districts  of  the  island,  five  from 
each.  Every  town  has  its  mayor,  or 
alcalde,  and  its  common  council,  or 
ayuntamientOy  all  elective.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor has  the  power  to  remove  a  mayor 
for  cause,  and  to  appoint  his  successor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  methods,  of 
appointment  and  of  election,  are  com- 
bined. The  people  have  a  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  rulers.  The  crux  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
want  more  election  and  not  so  much  ap- 
pointment. They  would  like  to  have  every 
office  filled  by  Puerto  Ricans.  This  de- 
sire is  perfectly  natural,  and,  within 
limits,  it  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 
The  sight  of  Americans  holding  the  prin- 
cipal offices  can  not  but  be  galling.  It  is 
a  continuance  of  the  Spanish  habit.  The 
employment  of  American  young  men  as 
government  clerks,  thus  excluding  Puerto 
Rican  youths  from  positions  to  which,  as 
they  think,  their  birth  ought  to  entitle 
them,  instead  of  being  a  bar,  naturally 
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leads  to  discontent.  The  writer  has  been 
told  by  those  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  that  one  Ameri- 
can clerk  can  do  the  work  of  three  Puerto 
Ricans;  but  it  is  hard  for  the  native  to 
regard  this  as  anything  more  than  a 
prejudice,  and  so  the  faithful  official  suf- 
fers in  his  estimation. 

In  the  municipalities,  where  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  freely  accorded,  results 
have  been  far  from  reassuring.  There 
are  doubtless  many  gentlemen  in  Puerto 
Rico,  both  capable  and  honest,  but  they 
are  not  always  available  for  public  office. 
There  has  been  much  municipal  corrup- 
tion, and  it  still  exists.  The  weakest  por- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment is  the  municipality.  This  is  uni- 
versally culmitted,  and  the  weaknesses  of 
a  new  form  of  government  are  sure  to  be 
accentuated  in  its  adaptation  to  untried 
emergencies,  such  as  abound  in  our  new 
possessions.  Hence  there  are  evidences 
of  weakness  and  unworthiness  in  the 
municipalities  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  equal 
or  surpass  the  corruptions  of  our  home 
city  governments,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  hold  up  our 
own  municipal  governments  as  examples 
for  the  imitation  of  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
yet  it  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  very 
place  where  there  is  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  our  system,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  concede  the  right  of  autono- 
my. The  conception  of  public  office  for 
the  good  of  the  people  is  a  conception  to 
which  the  previous  training  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  had  made  him  a  stranger.  You 
have  only  to  observe  the  condition  of  the 
streets  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  island 
to  see  that  the  revenues  are  not  squan- 
dered on  public  works;  you  need  only  to 
read  the  record  of  mayors,  three  or  four 
of  them,  removed  by  the  Governor  for 
irregularity  or  malfeasance  in  office,  to 
be  shaken  in  your  confidence  as  to  the 
present  fitness  of  the  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment. You  have  only  to  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  find 


food  for  the  reflection  that  legislators 
who  could  introduce  such  measures  as  are 
seriously  debated  there  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  principles  of 
self-government  to  make  it  wise  to  pre- 
maturely extend  the  system  beyond  its 
present  limits. 

The  two  parties  which  contend  for  of- 
fice, the  Federal  and  the  Republican,  dif- 
fer but  little  in  principles.  But  the 
former  has  hitherto  been  the  party  of  the 
opposition,  while  the  latter  has  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  administration.  The 
Federal  party  claims  to  have  in  its  ranks 
all  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the 
island,  but  it  is  in  the  minority.  The 
Republicans  deny  the  superior  claims  of 
the  Federals,  and  vastly  outnumber 
them.  The  people  take  their  politics 
very  seriously,  and  between  the  opposing 
camps  the  hostility  is  so  intense  and  in- 
veterate as  to  embitter  even  the  social 
and  family  relations.  The  election  riots, 
exaggerated  accounts  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  northern  papers,  show  the 
intensity  of  the  nervous  strain.  But 
these  are  likely  to  be  prevented  or  greatly 
restrained,  now  that  the  police  are  learn- 
ing not  to  join  in  the  disturbance,  for 
the  sake  of  assisting  political  friends,  but 
to  arrest  without  fear  or  favor. 

Notwithstanding  present  indications  of 
unfitness  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
system  of  self-government,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  that  a  better  feeling 
would  pervade  the  political  life  of  the 
island,  if  there  were  no  office,  elective  or 
by  appointment,  to  which  a  qualified 
Puerto  Rican,  of  proved  integrity,  might 
not  aspire.  Most  of  the  Americans  in  of- 
ficial position  have  merited  and  received 
the  respect  of  the  natives,  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
future  appointments  nia}"  be  as  well  and 
wisely  made.  But  dissatisfaction  will  al- 
ways exist,  under  any  system  which  dis- 
franchises, or  debars  from  office,  any 
child  of  the  land  by  reason  of  his  birth, 
and   places   responsibility   and   authority 
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In  the  hands  of  the  stranger.  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  Puerto  Ricans,  is  a  saying  that 
needs  to  be  safeguarded,  but  it  should 
stand  for  the  ultimate  reality,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  spell  to  con> 
jure  with. 

Were  all  resident  Americans  careful  to 
observe  their  country's  laws,  there  would 
be  less  reason  for  the  Puerto  Rican  to  be 
impatient,  but  such  an  affair  as  that  of 
the  smuggling  cases  of  a  year  ago  could 
not  fail  to  occasion  great  distrust.  Nor 
has  it  ceased  to  rankle  in  the  native  breast 
that  after  all  the  scandal  the  prosecu- 
tion was-  stopped.  The  statement  found 
currency  that  the  accused  had  settled 
their  cases  by  payment  of  the  fines  and 
duties.  Nevertheless  it  is  openly  said  that 
when  a  poor  proti  is  caught  smuggling  a 
gallon  of  rum  he  is  put  in  jail,  but  that 
influential  Americans  can  smuggle  seven 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  contraband 
goods  per  month,  keep  up  the  practice  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  using  a 
government  steamer  and  government 
wagons  to  remove  it  from  the  landing 
place  on  a  government  dock,  and  then, — 
escape!  Probably  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Puerto  Rico  since  the  occupation 
has  done  so  much  to  shake  the  popular 
confidence  in  American  integrity  and  loy- 
alty and  to  impede  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  as  this  apparent  miscarriage  of 
justice.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
allaying  the  discontent  which  proceeds 
from  this  and  the  other  causes  which 
have  been  named,  if,  besides  the  opening 
of  new  industries,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  later,  there  could  be  inaugurated 
some  extended  application  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  civil  service. 

Native  office-holders  who  have  shown 
efficiency  and  integrity  should  be  eligible 
for  promotion,  without  regard  to  race  or 
previous  condition.  The  spur  of  a  proper 
ambition  is  a  great  promoter  of  fidelity. 
Hope  is  twin  sister  to  contentment.  It 
will  be  a  great  advance  if  more  promi- 
nence can  be  given  to  merit,  and  less  to 


**graft,"  in  the  native  conception  of  pub- 
lic office.  But  little  improvement  is  to  be 
expected  so  long  as  the  native  office- 
holder feels  that  he  has  nothing  to  ex- 
pect beyond  his  present  position.  The 
temptation  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  use  his  office  for  what  he  can 
make  it  yield  him,  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
sternly  and  successfully  resisted,  men  be- 
ing  what  they  are,  while  the  idea  is  pres- 
ent that  now  is  the  golden  opportunity 
for  self-aggrandizement  which  may  not 
occur  again. 

Of  course,  he  must  demonstrate  his  fit- 
ness for  ruling  over  many  things,  by 
proving  his  faithfulness  over  the  few. 
But  his  faithful  service  should  have  the 
hope  of  recognition  and  reward.  Right 
action  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  right  is 
undoubtedly  the  highest  type  of  service, 
but  it  is  a  type  not  always  found,  even  in 
the  latitudes  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
SL  Louis  or  3^Iinneapolis.  A  greater  de- 
gree of  integrity  than  is  found  in  the 
home-land  may  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected as  yet,  of  those  who  have  had  less 
of  the  light  of  American  principles  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  Else  Puerto 
Rico  might  send  missionaries  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  cattle- 
raising  is  carried  on  with  every  appear- 
ance of  success.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Cuba  is  better  adapted  than  Puerto  Rico 
for  this  industry.  Cotton  raising  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  a  small  way. 
Capitalists  might  not  find  it  unworthy  of 
their  attention  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  Puerto  Rican  cotton  production  on 
a  large  scale.  Fruit-canning  and  pre- 
serve-making seem  to  be  forms  of  indus- 
trial development  not  yet  fully  tried 
there.  The  raising  of  certain  kinds  of 
flowers  for  the  New  York  market  is  said 
to  be  attended  with  profit.  Lumber-mills 
ought  to  thrive  there,  with  improved 
roads,  for  all  lumber  now  is  brought  from 
the  States,  and  the  price  is  enormous. 
Factories  of  various  kinds  should  be  es- 
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tablishcd,  and  in  every  way  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  island  should  be  in- 
creased and  developed.  In  some  way, 
without  trying  to  unite  business  with 
charity,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
American  capitalist  owes  it  to  the  new 
possessions  to  do  what  he  can  to  restore 
the  commercial  equilibrium  which  we 
have,  unintentionally,  disturbed. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  represented, 
that  the  taxation  imposed  on  "foreign 
corporations  doing  business"  there  is  so 
great  as  to  drive  away  investors,  a  little 
wise  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Congress  might  open  the 
eyes  of  the  local  statesmen  to  the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  selfishness.  On  this  point, 
however,  the  writer  does  not  speak  with 
certainty,  owing  to  lack  of  full  informa- 
tion. But  in  urging  some  consideration 
of  the  golden  rule  in  commercial  rela- 
tions, it  is  not  forgotten  that  the  rule 
ought  to  work  both  ways. 

Another  cause  of  discontent  among  the 
natives,  of  annoyance  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  of  hindrance  to  the  advance  of 
American  ideas,  has  been  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  leading  American  newspaper. 
The  writer  told  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  boast- 
ing of  having  been  arrested  sixty-four 
times  for  libel,  that  there  was  not  an 
American  on  the  island  who  took  the 
paper  seriously,  but  that  it  was  exerting 
a  most  injurious  influence  among  the  na- 
tives, by  its  anti-administration  attitude. 
It  scarcely  ever  said  a  good  thing  for  the 
government,  nor  failed  to  say  a  bad 
thing.  The  editor  recently  sold  out  the 
business,  and  now,  under  its  new  manage- 
ment, the  paper  has  lost  its  opposition 
character,  and  changed  its  "yellow'* 
complexion.  There  is  good  reason  for 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  resident  Ameri- 
cans at  this  termination  of  an  outrageous 
abuse  of  editorial  power,  resulting  as  it 
did  in  constantly  keeping  the  native  pub- 
lic in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  making 
Americans  indignant  at  such  an  un- 
worthy specimen  of  the  lower  order  of 


journalism  having  to  be  taken  as  a  fair 
representative  of  the  American  press. 
Too  much  praise  can  not  be  accorded  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  for  the  patient  and  dignified 
silence  with  which  he  disregarded  the 
venomous  and  insulting  personalities  to 
which  this  paper  permitted  itself  to  de- 
scend. Such  freedom  of  the  press,  in  at- 
tacking an  honored  official,  shocked  and 
literally  astonished  the  natives. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  the  attention 
for  a  moment  to  two  departments  of  the 
government  whose  constructive  work  is 
accomplishing  more  for  the  intellectual 
and  physical  interests  of  the  island  than 
was  ever  done  before  the  American  occu- 
pation. The  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Republic.  Roads 
that  were  as  the  beds  of  mountain 
streams  have  been  graded,  leveled, 
straightened,  paved,  to  a  quality  that 
makes  riding  a  pleasure  where  it  was  next 
to  an  impossibility.  Much  remains  to  be 
done;  but  still,  the  famous  Spanish  mili- 
tary road  across  the  island  already  has 
many  rivals,  and  will  have  more,  as  time 
and  means  allow.  No  busier  place  can 
be  found  than  the  great  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  The  adminis- 
tration is  visibly  fulfilling  its  promise  of 
good  roads  and  other  improvements,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  is  doing  what  it 
can  with  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  census  report  for  1900  states  that 
there  were  some  25,000  children  in  school 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation,  and  that 
about  half  the  schools  were  public  and 
half  were  private  and  parochial  schools. 
To-dav  there  are  70,000  children  in  the 
public  schools  alone,  while  the  private, 
parochial  and  mission  schools  would  per- 
haps bring  up  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  instruction  to  something 
like  100,000.  Still  this  represents  less 
than  one-third  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  estimated  at  350,000 
in  the  island.  In  every  public  graded 
school  there  is  an  American  teacher,  who 
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gives  instruction  in  English,  not  only  to 
the  children,  but  sometimes  to  the  Pilerto 
Rican  teachers  as  well.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  permit  details  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  the  industrial  schools,  and 
other  features  of  the  really  great  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Departnient  of 
Education,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject to  say  that  in  this  way  the  Ameri- 
can administration  is  doing  all  it  can 
toward  such  reform  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  as  will  make  possible  of  fulfil- 
ment the  wishes  of  the  natives  for  self- 
government  in  larger  measure,  by  the  re- 
moval of  that  illiteracy  which  Spain  left 
there,  when  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  is  no 
true  friend  of  the  Puerto  Rican  who 
urges  him  to  clamor  for  self-government 
before  he  has  the  education  that  will 
qualify  him  for  its  wise  exercise.  Still 
less,  he  who  incites  him  to  demand  im- 
mediate statehood  or  independence.  To 
bestow  either  of  these  gifts  upon  the 
island  at  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment would  be  like  putting  a  child  in 
possession  and  charge  of  an  automobile. 
In  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
departments  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  writer  does  not  mean  to  discriminate 
against  the  others.  He  speaks  only  of 
that  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  But 
he  entertains  the  highest  respect  for  the 
other  departments,  for  the  judiciary,  arid 
for  the  officials  in  whose  hands  Puerto 
Rican  affairs  seem  to  him  to  be  as  wisely, 
economically,  and  efficiently  administered 
as  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
He  believes  further  that  whatever  may 
be  the  discontent  which,  reasonably  or 
otherwise,  exists  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tions he  has  mentioned,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  discontent  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  American  judges,  heads  of 
departments  and  other  officials,  as  a  rule, 
are  administering  their  trusts.  Of  course, 
there  are  criticisms  and  occasional  fault- 
findings, some  of  them  with  good  reason, 
nor  does  any  official,  from  the  Governor 
down,  escape  censure,  some  of  it  just,  but 


more  of  it  unreasonable.  Yet  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment like  ours  should  be  introduced  into 
a  country  like  Puerto  Rico,  and  among 
a  people  to  whose  ideas  and  training  it  is 
all  strange  and  untried,  without  some  fric- 
tion and  irritation.  The  surprise  ought 
to  be  that  there  is  so  little. 

There  is  much  in  the  nature  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  in- 
vites admiration,  much  that  enlists  the  af- 
fections and  inspires  confidence  in  their 
future,  as  American  citizens,  when  once 
they  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  full 
gift  of  citizenship.  And  if  some  way 
could  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  the  pres- 
ent commercial  depression,  if  employment 
could  be  found  for  the  workingman,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  people 
would  contentedly  work  and  cheerfully 
wait  for  all  that  the  future  has  to  bestow. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  require  a  high 
standard  of  fitness  for  autonomy,  it  is 
our  duty  to  cultivate  such  a  standard. 
The  United  States  should  be  a  school  of 
good  government  to  the  new  dependencies. 
With  this  duty  there  should  be  joined  a 
just  recognition  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
that  form  of  civilization  to  which  the 
Puerto  Rican  has  been  accustomed.  En- 
couragement, along  the  lines  which  have 
been  indicated,  should  be  generously 
given.  And,  last  but  by  no  means  least 
of  all  that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  every  resident  American 
should  manifest  such  devotion  to  his 
country  and  his  country's  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, as  will  commend  American  patriot- 
ism far  more  effectively  than  the  mere 
waving  of  flags  or  the  reverent  uncover- 
ing of  the  head  at  the  sound  of  the  na- 
tional anthem.  It  should  be  realized  at 
home  and  in  the  new  possessions  that 
American  institutions  are  on  trial  before 
the  nations.  The  question  is  not  only 
whether  Puerto  Ricans  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving those  ideas  and  principles  which 
have  made  our  nation  what  it  is,  but  also 
whether  the  American  people  can  impart 
them. 
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MAMIE 


the  spirit  of  man,  urged  delay.  Septem- 
ber— that  was  soon  enough— quite.  She 
needed  more  money  for  her  wedding 
clothes.  She  would  be  married  in  a  white 
silk  gown — nothing  less;  and  she  would 
earn  the  price  of  it  herself. 

The  summer  sped  on.  The  lovers,  with 
countless  other  lovers,  mcule  trolley  excur- 
sions to  the  beaches,  the  parks,  to  out-of- 
the-way  places  dear  to  the  engaged. 
Mamie  was  womanly  and  content;  happy 
with  simple  plans  for  their  future.  In 
an  evil  hour  Danny  took  her  into  China- 
town. 

They  climbed  the  narrow  stairs  that  led 
to  a  gaudy  restaurant  crowded  with 
people,  eating,  smoking,  laughing — 
always  laughing — ^to  the  accompaniment 
of  tinkling  music.  The  room  was  hot  to 
suffocation,  reeking  with  a  hundred  odors. 
At  a  nearby  table  sat  a  young  society 
girl,  with  her  chaperone  and  escorts — 
one  of  them  the  artist  whom  Mamie  knew 
— ^up  from  the  shore  for  an  evening's 
froUc.  Rubbing  elbows  with  the  girl  a 
woman  in  a  red  gown,  with  redder  cheeks 
and  gilded  hair,  leered  under  discreetly 
dropped  kushes  at  the  newcomers.  A  fel- 
low clerk  jostled  Mamie  with  a  loud 
"Good  morning,  Carrie!"  She  was  with 
a  floor  walker  from  the  store.  A  quar- 
tette of  sailors  from  a  private  yacht  made 
merry  at  a  window.  Cat-footed  Chinese 
w£uters  hurried  in  and  out  of  the  maze 
of  high  tables,  bearing  dishes  of  chop- 
suey,  and  sweetcakes,  and  metal  pots  of 
steaming  tea.  There  was  much  staring, 
and  good-natured  banter  and  fun,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  mind  the  smells  or  the  heat. 

After  supper  they  loitered  at  the  shop 
windows,  and  Mamie,  the  old  child-long- 
ing for  baubles  and  brilliant  hues  still 
hot  within  her  heart,  grew  prettily  avari- 
cious with  delight.  Danny  should  buy 
that  scarf  with  the  golden  butterflies  for 
the  parlor  table — ^yes,  and  those  beads 
for  her  to  wear  with  her  new  blue  gown. 

Danny  laughingly  assented,  but  urged 
going  home — ^it  was  late — she  must  be 


tired — ^and  too  many  people  were  looking 
at  her.  Even  the  Chinamen  scuttling 
noiselessly  past  stared  in  admiration.  Pro- 
testing, she  followed  him.  The  sights 
and  sounds  which  filled  him  with  aver- 
sion went  to  her  head  like  wine.  She 
walked  in  a  delirious  dream —  Some  oc- 
cult force,  some  mysterious,  unseen 
Thing,  with  hands  of  velvet  and  a  grip 
of  steel,  stalked  at  her  side.  Once  at 
home,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  weeping  that 
lasted  for  hours.  The  following  even- 
ing, with  some  well-turned  excuse  to 
Danny  and  her  mother  of  an  engagement 
with  a  mythical  friend,  she  went  again  to 
Chinatown.  As  she  turned  into  Harrison 
Avenue,  her  courage  failed  her  for  an  in- 
stant. By  early  gaslight  it  was  unkempt 
and  repellant.  A  policeman  gazed  at  her 
curiously.  A  dozen  chattering  Celestials, 
opium-cured,  yellow  as  herring,  blocked 
her  path  and  set  her  cheeks  to  flaming;  a 
slattern  Irish  girl  accosted  her  with  a 
sneer  and  a  laugh;  but  she  hurried  on, 
purposeless,  yet  impelled;  fearful,  yet 
with  no  thought  of  turning  back. 

Wong  Yu  Liang,  idling  at  his  shop's 
entrance,  gazed  at  her  with  an  approval 
frankly  returned,  for  Liang,  the  Beau 
Brummel,  the  Mystery  of  Chinatown,  was 
that  rara  avis  a  handsome  Chinaman, 
clean  of  skin,  broad-shouldered,  tall.  He 
was  in  holiday  attire  of  dark  blue  silk, 
heavy  with  self-colored  embroidery.  He 
smiled  at  Mamie,  showing  beautifully 
white  and  even  teeth. 

"Comin'  in?"  he  inquired  genially, 
standing  aside  to  let  her  enter. 

She  flirted  her  white  skirts  coquet- 
tishly  past  him,  and  plunged  her  hand 
into  a  tray  of  imitation  jade  bracelets  on 
a  teakwood  stand. 

"Wantee  one?"  He  held  out  a  pale 
green  circlet,  which  she  slipped  on  her 
arm,  blushing  in  momentary  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  shop  was  of  the  better  sort: 
shelves,  showcases,  tables,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
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tal  handicraf  L  There  was  a  cafamet 
rred  iTories,  another  of  bronxes  and 
sr  ware;  joes  sticks  burned  in  a 
of  censers,  mingling  their  scent  with 
of  stuffs  and  sandalwood.  AboTe 
ndi  of  a  small  inner  door,  incongru- 
eonspicuou.  i«amst  a  b»J.gn>ai>d 
mning  dragons,  hung  the  American- 
d  photograph  of  a  certain  famous 


eUj  nice  fan!"  A  crimscHi  paper 
»  jittering  with  wide-winged  birds, 
1  insinuatinglj  before  Mamie's  ejes. 
ook  it,  but  instantlj  returned  it  to 
ntstretched  pabn.  **I  guess  noL 
Dother  doesn't  allow  me  to  accept 
iris  from — gentlemen." 
oar  mother  rellj  nice  ladj.  She 
this  to  chuldi.''  He  shut 'the  fan 
illj  into  a  pictured  box. 
imie  giggleid:  the  Widow  Brogan 
r  skimp  T  mourning  carrring  a  red 
»  ten  o'clock  mass!  But  she  slipped 
aj  little  box  into  her  pocket.  This 
iman  was  dead  easj.  Dannj  would 
id,  of  course,  but  she  would  not  \dl 
-jeL    Time  enough  for  coof < 


in  accepting  these  trifles,  which 
tarn  were  different  from  the  things 
bt  at  the  Bargain  Empoiium.  Her 
s  itdied  to  touch  a  gorgeous  span- 
banner  on  the  wsJl  bejond  her  readi. 
loae  funnj  pipes  were  used  for 
[i  *WM>irmg — jost  a  puff  foT  cach 
ig  Uack  pill,  and  then  oblirion  to 
irthlj  cares — dreams  and  dreams  of 
iful  worlds.  Hadn't  Dannj  him- 
old  her?  If  she  dared — 
m  twinkling  joss   sticks  shed  their 


ho  knows  what  pajnim  ancestor, 
I  of  generations  target,  transmitted 
\^mm^fA  drop,  long  latent,  whidi  now 
ig  into  life  percolated  tlmiu^  all 
leaner  Celtic  current  of  her  veiDS, 
loffvd  it,  fired  it  wiili  a  flame  on- 
liable, 
aog  Yu  Liang  was  holding  out  a 


wonderful  mass  of  rainbow  fringed  crepe. 
"^PUttj  shawl!  What  jou  giTee  me.^ 
"A  kiss,  JOU  heathen  f    She  caught  at 

the    shimmering    thing    and    wound    it, 

laughing,  about  her  shoulders. 

'•You — what  Tou  call  it — kiasee  «*^ 


Liang's  limpid  Uack  orbs  met  the 
mirthful  ^ance  of  her  Tiolet  Uue  ones, 
with  a  stare  of  babe-like  questioning. 
His  arms  in  their  Toluminous  Uue  sleeres 
hung  limp  at  his  sides.  He  was  the  per* 
sonification  of  wondering  innocence. 

'^Yes,  I  kissee  jouP*  She  laid  her 
hands  ligfatl  j  upon  his  shoulders,  and  sa- 
luted him,  once,  twice,  upon  an  unrespon- 
sire  mouth.  Once,  twice —  Ah!  she  felt 
the  tumultuous  beating  of  his  heart  as 
he  crushed  her  against  his  beast.  The 
twinkling  pocds  of  those  Uack  eyes  were 
burning  depths  of  passion;  his  lips 
scorched  hers.  She  struggled,  in  iningU»d 
shame  and  amusement,  from  his  grasp. 

'•'Where  did  jou  learn — ^Ah  Sin?" 
She  adjusted  her  hat  pins  with  trembling 


^hmdaj  Scfaod,"  he  replied  lacon- 
icalhr;  but  the  tranquil,  duskj  ejres  were 
turned  fuD  upon  the  American-framed 
picture  of  the  College  Gate. 

Customers  strolled  in  br  twos  and 
threes,  and  Mamie,  hugging  her  treas- 
ures beneath  her  Jacket,  fled  homeward. 

Safe  in  her  own  room  she  hid  them  care- 
fuUj,  with  manj  last  pats  of  the  rain- 
bow-fringed shawl,  in  a  box  of  cherished 
doU  finery;  and  as  content  as  a  duU  in 
the  possession  of  a  new  tor,  soug^  her 
bed  and  unbroken  slumber. 

September  passed,  but  there  was  no 
wedding.  October,  and  Dannj's  mouth 
grew  tense,  his  eres  anxious.  Mamie  was 
irritaUe  and  depressed,  buoyant,  and 
wikflT  affectionate  br  turn.  Often  she 
did  not  return  from  work  untfl  hoars  after 
closing  time,  pleading  risits  to  her  diop- 
uHies.  Almost  impeiceptjUT  her  beaotj 
lessened:  there  was  a  toach  of  saOowneas 
about  the  cream j  dun,  a  lowering  of  the 
piwid  carxia^  of  the  bead.    Her  mother. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE 


By  MeretUOi  Nicholson 


HE  came  quickly  into  the  great  hall 
at  Mrs.  Congdon's  and  paused  a 
moment  at  the  threshold.  This 
was  his  first  visit  to  Harbor  Point  in  two 
years  and  a  serious  change  had  come 
into  his  life  in  the  interim.  They  were 
all  thinking  of  it;  and  he  was  conscious 
that  they  were  comparing  the  Bentley 
Parker  whom  they  remembered  with  the 
Reverend  Bentley  Parker  who  had  reap- 
peared among  them. 

The  rain  drove  across  the  veranda  and 
splashed  in  great  drops  on  the  windows. 
The  lake  beyond  was  renewing  its  youth 
from  the  clouds.  The  people  whom 
Mrs.  Congdon  had  summoned  for  tea  were 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  staying  indoors. 
They  were  chiefly  young  idlers  from  the 
nearby  cottages,  representing  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  half  a  dozen  cities  of  the 
central  West.  They  shunned  Mrs.  Cong- 
don's functions  in  fair  weather,  but  her 
fireplace  was  the  widest  at  Harbor  Point 
and  on  stormy  days  her  hearth  was  a  fa- 
vorite rendezvous.  The  Ransoms'  house 
was  just  over  the  way,  and  Mary  Ran- 
som was  in  and  out  familiarly  in  the  easy 
summer  social  habit  that  prevailed  at  the 
Point.  She  was  lamenting  now  that  she 
had  come.  Two  years  before  she  had  de- 
clined to  marry  Bentley  Parker,  and  her 
refusal  had  seemed  final:  she  had 
imagined  that  it  blotted  him  out,  and 
that  she  should  not  see  him  any  more. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  him  when  he  abandoned  his  clubsj 
his  yacht  and  the  polo  grounds  to  study 
theology.  It  seemed  inexplicable  that  a 
man  who  had  at  least  a  million  dollars  of 
his  own,  and  who  was,  moreover,  a  good 
fellow,  should  elect  the  ministry,  of  all 
things.    They  said  it  was  because  Mary 


Ransom  had  refused  to  marry  him;  and 
this  was  half  true.  She  had  refused  to 
marry  him,  and  he  had  been  a  good  deal 
cut  up  over  it,  and  had  immediately  gone 
tramping  on  a  long  journey  with  a  friend 
who  was  a  sociologist.  They  had  stolen 
rides  on  freight  trains,  worked  as  farm 
hands  and  dug  in  trenches  beside  Italian 
laborers,  to  the  end  that  the  sociologist 
might  obtain  data  for  a  thesis. 

There  came  a  moment  when  the  dreary 
drudgery  of  this  outing  ceased  to  divert 
Parker.  He  lay  in  a  cheap  lodging- 
house  at  Buffalo  one  night  and  thought 
it  all  over.  He  had  always  been  able  to 
get  what  he  wanted  by  ringing  a  bell  ot 
signing  a  check,  without  thinking  very 
seriously  about  people  who  worked  mudi 
harder  to  get  considerably  less.  His 
friend,  the  sociologist,  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  locked  up  in  jail  in  his  pursuit 
of  material,  and  Parker  was  lonely;  and 
in  his  loneliness,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  thought  seriously  about  his  fel- 
low men.  His  lodging  for  the  night  cost 
him  twenty-five  cents,  and  up  to  this  time 
he  had  looked  upon  a  silver  quarter  chiefly 
as  a  convenient  form  of  'pour  botre^  whidi 
might  suffice  as  a  tip  for  the  boy  who 
cared  for  your  coat  at  a  restaurant.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  go.  His  friend, 
the  sociologist,  would  not  mind.  The  ex- 
cursion had  been  a  lark  on  Bentley's  part 
and  he  could  quit  whenever  he  liked ;  but 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  no  im- 
pulse to  give  it  up.  He  heard  the  mut- 
tering of  a  tipsy  Swede  on  one  side  of 
him  and  the  lusty  snore  of  an  Italian 
trench  digger  on  the  other,  and  was  struck 
with  a  new  and  uncomfortable  pity  for  all 
of  their  kind.  It  would  be  easy  to  get 
identified  at  a  bank  and  procure  money 
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enough  to  carry  him  home  in  a  private 
car  if  he  liked;  or,  he  could  telegraph  to 
Chicago  for  his  yacht  to  come  around  to 
Buffalo  for  him ;  but  these  things  did  not 
appeal  to  him  as  he  thought  them  over. 
He  had  spent  a  fortnight  as  laborer  on  a 
railroad  in  which  he  was  a  stockholder, 
under  a  section  boss  who  swore  in  a  disa- 
greeable way  and  occasionally  knocked  a 
man  down  for  being  dull;  and  he  had 
loaded  coal  into  the  bunkers  of  lake  vessels 
at  the  Buffalo  docks  until  his  back  ached 
and  his  conscience  pricked  him  as  he  re- 
called occasions  when  he  had  grumbled 
over  the  tedious  coaling  of  his  own  yacht. 
He  hated  violence,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  in  this  new  world  with  which  he  had 
been  making  acquaintance  there  was  noth- 
ing else;  and  Bentley  Parker  not  only 
disliked  being  cursed  by  employers  and 
bosses,  but  it  hurt  him  to  hear  other  peo- 
ple profanely  abused. 

His  friend  had  emerged  from  jail  re- 
joicing in  fresh  data,  and  found  Parker 
wearing  a  new  gravity.  He  thought  that 
Bentley  was  tired  or  sick  and  urged  him 
to  leave,  but  Parker  asked  questions 
that  showed  his  serious  interest  in  the 
expedition, — an  interest  that  continued 
after  his  friend's  work  had  been  finished 
and  they  had  gone  home  together. 

Parker  had  never  been  as  frivolous  as 
he  looked,  but  he  had  suffered  as  simple 
natures  do,  from  the  careless  scrutiny  of 
a  world  that  is  afraid  to  accord  simplicity 
its  due  lest  there  be  some  deception  in  it. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  boy  in  him, 
— the  gentle,  friendly,  well-bred  boy.  His 
money  had  not  spoiled  him;  and  at  his 
university  he  had  been  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  the  most  popular  student,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  brilliant. 

The  people  at  Mrs.  Congdon's  tea  knew 
little  of  the  mental  processes  by  which 
Bentley  Parker  had  resolved  to  use  his 
substance  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  or 
how  it  came  about  that  he  had  entered  the 
ministry,  which  was  the  thing  that  stag- 
gered   them    most.     Tliey    said    among 


themselves  that  he  had  always  been 
erratic,  but  that  there  had  been  a  serious 
side  to  him:  they  all  knew  that  nothing 
in  his  life  made  this  step  unfit;  but  his 
money,  they  said,  made  it  preposterous! 
So  a  hush  fell  upon  the  company  for  a 
moment;  then  they  crowded  about  him 
with  many  exclamations. 

"Hello,  parson !"  called  Tom  Gardner, 
one  of  Parker's  old  friends.  **Is  it  the 
bad  weather  that  has  driven  you  in,  or 
did  you  pine  for  a  sniff  of  the  flesh  pots?'* 

"You  don't  do  me  justice,  Tom.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  old  familiar  faces." 

"And  we  wanted  to  see  you,  too,  old 
man." 

Gardner  had  rested  his  hand  on  Par- 
ker's shoulder  affectionately  and  he  dis- 
missed his  friend  reluctantly  to  the  others 
who  came  crowding  up.  Parker  smiled 
down  upon  them  with  his  friendly  gray 
eyes — ^a  little  shy,  a  little  more  restrained 
than  of  old.  He  was  sincerely  pleased  to 
see  them  again.  He  had  once  been  a  hero 
among  them.  The  things  he  did  he  had 
always  done  better  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  them,  and  no  one  ever  begrudged  him 
his  honors.  To  be  sure  his  performances 
had  been  of  a  somewhat  impermanent 
character;  and  yet  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  drive  a  four-in-hand  with  dis- 
tinction; and  the  cups  that  a  man  may 
win  at  tennis  or  golf  or  by  sailing  a 
yacht  have  a  value  after  alL 

He  was  a  big  fellow,  with  an  air  of 
vigor  and  determination  about  him,  and 
not  even  remotely  suggestive  of  the  tame 
ascetic  type.  Those  who  thought  he  bad 
been  led  away  by  the  charm  of  stained 
glass  windows  and  choral  vespers  did  not 
know  Bentley  Parker. 

Mary  Ransom  was  the  center  of  a  little 
group  of  men  who  were  laughing  at  some 
jest  as  he  drew  near.  When  she  greeted 
Bentley  he  felt  the  old  question  and  chal- 
lenge in  her  brown  eyes.  It  had  been  her 
way  to  lecture  him.  She  could  be  flip- 
pant with  other  people ;  but  with  him  she 
had  always  been  severe. 
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This  is  a  surprise!*'  she  exclaimed. 
I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here.  I 
thought—" 

"WeU?" 

**I  thought  you  had  renounced  this 
sort  of  thing — the  devil  and  all  his 
works." 

"It  isn't  so  easy — giving  up  things; 
and  I  was  nearby — at  my  old  bungalow  at 
Arrow  Head." 

She  gave  him  her  teacup  to  put  down, 
but  he  was  back  before  she  could  join  one 
of  the  groups  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 

He  brought  a  chair  for  her,  which  she 
took  a  little  reluctantly ;  and  he  sat  down 
in  a  window  seat,  so  that  in  talking  to 
him  she  was  conscious  of  the  gray  back- 
ground of  rain-splashed  lake.  He  was 
thinner  than  when  she  saw  him  last.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  black  clothes  that  gave 
this  impression.  That  clerical  waistcoat 
seemed  so  absurd;  and  to  think  that  he 
was  the  Reverend  Bentley  Parker!  She 
had  seen  his  name  so  given  in  the  newspa- 
per only  a  few  days  ago  for  the  first  time 
and  it  had  struck  her  as  funny.  She  had 
never  thought  he  would  do  it.  He  smiled 
at  her  in  his  frank,  eager  way.  She  felt 
as  she  had  often  felt  before  about  him, — 
that  he  was  infinitely  younger  than  she, 
and  yet  hands  had  been  laid  upon  him 
and  he  was  ordained  to  minister  to  the 
souls  of  men ! 

"I  came  here  for  two  reasons,"  he  said, 
"the  first  being  that  Gardner  asked  me, 
and  the  other — " 

He  looked  at  her  intently  and  in  a  way 
that  warned  her. 

"Please  don't!  That's  all  a  closed 
book,  Bentley." 

"But  let  me  say  that  I  was  lonely. 
That  I  wished  to  see  you  very  much; 
that  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  see 
you,  Mary." 

"It  isn't  fair  to  talk  so.  You  remem- 
ber how  we  left  all  that.  And  you 
wouldn't  drive  me  out  into  the  rain! 
That  wouldn't  be  in  keeping  with  your — 
oflicc?    Is  that  what  I  should  call  it?" 
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^You  may  call  it  whatever  you  like," 
he  answered ;  and  added,  after  a  pause : 

"I  hope  that  my  work,  what  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  do,  hasn't  made  any  differ- 
ence,— hasn't  made  it  more  impossible!" 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  at  all," 
she  said,  looking  past  him  to  the  gray 
lake.     "But  your  work — " 

**Yes,  my  work?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
He  cared  greatly  for  her  opinion.  It 
had  always  been  so;  and  he  had  brought 
himself  to  her  now  for  sympathy,  for  the 
support  that  such  men  demand  of  women. 

"Your  work!  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Bentley,  as  an  old  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
very  foolish.  Slums!  Houses  of  Refuge! 
Settlements  and  that  kind  of  thing !"  She 
spread  her  hands  with  a  mockery  of  dis- 
dain. 

"Yes;  and  that  kind  of  thing,"  he  re- 
peated, slowly.  "Why  isn't  it  worth 
while?  We  used  to  talk  of  these  things  in 
the  old  days,  when  you  were  the  one  that 
was  interested  and  I  was — ^well,  you  used 
to  give  it  to  me  pretty  hard  for  my  friv- 
olity !"  He  laughed  in  his  eager  way  and 
then  grew  grave.  "But  I  should  be  sorry 
if  you  didn't  care — if  this  work  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  do  didn't  appeal  to 
you.  I  have  hoped  so  much  that  it  would 
make  a  difference, — even  that  you  might 
aid  me  in  it — ^" 

"Oh  Bentley !  you  must  drop  me  out  of 
it!  I'm  afraid  my  views  have  changed 
a  good  deal  in  the  past  year  or  two — 
since  you  took  to  the  cloister !  It  used  to 
seem  awfully  easy  to  do  nice  little  things 
for  the  poor — the  poor  in  purse!  You 
and  I  belong  to  a  certain  order  of  people, 
Bentley :  we  are  of  the  half  that  finds  life 
easy.  We  are  not  very  good — ^many  of 
us,  but  we  are  always  doing  things  fOT 
the  other  half  in  a  pleasantly  patronizing 
way.  We  feel  quite  beatific  when  we  have 
done  something  that  costs  us  nothing  for 
the  poor.  We  expect  them  to  be  humbly 
grateful  for  our  crumbs." 

"Better  our  crumbs  than  that  they 
should  go  hungry.' 
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"Pm  not  so  sure  of  that."  She  was 
wholly  serious  now,  and  the  note  of  rail- 
lery had  gone  out  of  her  voice.  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  poor  are  altogether  too 
easy  for  us  to  exercise  our  philanthropies 
upon.  Why  don't  we  ever  try  to  do 
something  for  our  own  kind  of  people? 
The  great  scoundrels  are  not  among  the 
poor  at  all.  Look  at  the  political  ras- 
cals— ^they're  not  the  poor,  but  the  be- 
trayers of  the  poor.  What  we  need  is  a 
salvation  army  for  the  rich — for  us^  for 
such  people  as  these  that  are  idling  away 
their  time  here." 

"I  don't  think  we  are  so  useless.  It's 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at  us ;  but  I  don't  see 
any  reiison  why  those  of  us  who  are  not 
rascals  shouldn't  help  where  we  feel  we 


can. 
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"There  isn't  any  reason ;  but  we  ought 
to  offer  better  examples  to  the  poor  be- 
fore we  preach  to  them,  that's  all.  I 
stopped  reading  the  newspapers  because 
I  grew  tired  of  the  daily  chronicle  of  the 
fall  of  the  prosperous.  The  great  and 
good  are  always  going  into  the  ditch. 
It's  monotonous." 

**But  we  have  to  help  those  we  can 
reach.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of 
helping  a  man  before  he  goes  down;  but 
those  that  sit  in  high  places  are  not  easily 
helped, — they  are  wellnigh  inaccessible." 

**The  trouble  is" — she  hesitated  before 
saying  what  was  in  her  mind — ^but  he 
piqued  her.  He  was  a  man  who  had  un- 
dertaken a  mission,  but  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate its  gravity.  He  was  too  sanguine, 
too  cheerful.  Her  ideals  were  founded  on 
sacrifice.  There  had  never  been  a  time  in 
Mary  Ransom's  life  when  she  had  denied 
herself  anything,  but  she  was  capable  of 
prescribing  sacrifices  as  though  they  were 
forfeits  in  a  childish  game. 

**You  are  throwing  yourself  away, 
Bentley.  The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  want  to  give  it  up,  and  it's  not  so  easy 
to  drop  out  of  the  ministry  as  to  cease 
being  an  amateur  lawyer  or  doctor  or 
writer.   When  you  get  tired  of  preaching 


to  the  poor  and  begin  collecting  german 
favors  again  you  won't  care  to  be  herald- 
ed in  the  newspapers  as  the  Reverend 
Bentley  Parker.  You  would  do  injury  to 
the  very  cause  you  now  have  this  passing 
enthusiasm  for." 

He  leaned  forward  with  his  arms  on  his 
knees.  A  look  of  dejection  came  over  his 
face.  Her  words  stung  him.  What  right 
had  she  to  judge  him  in  this  harsh  way, 
he  asked  himself.  His  eyes  ceased  to  meet 
hers;  he  was  ashamed  for  the  moment  of 
himself.  He  was  conscious  of  swift  self- 
examination  and  he  wondered  for  the  first 
time  whether  he  were  not  ashamed  of  his 
cause.  He  wished  that  he  did  not  care 
so  much;  but  he  had  never  been  so 
touched  by  her  before.  It  had  been  said 
of  her  that  she  was  hard ;  or  that  she  had 
been  spoiled ;  but  the  one  thing  was  false 
and  the  other  did  not  matter.  He  loved 
her  deeply.  The  fact  of  his  love  broke 
over  him  with  a  new  strength  as  he  talked. 
Her  charm,  her  beauty,  appealed  to  him 
anew. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 

**I  once  had  my  own  enthusiasms  about 
the  poor,"  she  continued,  "but  that  was 
before  I  grew  up.  I  feel  like  a  hypocrite 
every  time  I  write  a  check  for  one  of  these 
pretty  charities.  And  here's  my  father, 
Arnold  Ransom,  Esquire,  the  honorary 
president  of  two  or  three  of  them !  It's  a 
lot  cheaper  for  him  to  go  on  paying  other 
people  to  do  the  work  than  to  bother  him- 
self about  it.  And  father's  a  good  man. 
He  thinks  he  does  his  duty ; — and  he  does 
— according  to  his  light !" 

"There's  no  mistaking  your  father's 
service.  He  does  an  immense  amount  of 
good  with  his  money.  And  his  name  and 
influence  have  a  value.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derestimate such  things  when  you  choose 
to  take  the  pessimistic  view.  Nohlegse 
oblige!  I  have  no  ambition  to  shine  in 
the  ministry.  I  merely  wanted  to  have  a 
substantial  institution  behind  me.  The 
private  soldier,  you  know,  gains  some  dig- 
nity and  authority  from  his  uniform.  Fve 
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had  really  flattering  calls  lo  do  parish 
work  in  high  places.  I  know  well  enough 
it  was  not  my  preaching  or  my  spiri- 
tual qualities  that  they  were  after;  it 
was  the  money  I  have  and  the  notion 
that  has  got  abroad  that  I'm  a  high  social 
luminary  that  did  the  business.  But  these 
people  don't  interest  me,  Mary." 

**They  probably  wanted  you  to  give 
tone  to  their  weddings/'  she  said,  smiling 
a  little.  "That  kind  of  thing  has  its 
place.  You  may  do  worse.  Or,  you 
might  give  away  your  money  and  put 
yourself  beyond  the  temptation." 

*'Yes,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Why  can't  you  help  me?  If  there's  any 
chance — If  I  dared  hope  that  you  would 
some  day  change, — that  you  would  look 
on  me — and  my  work — -differently!  I 
care — I  care  so  much,  Mary!  And  once 
— once  I  think  we  meant  something  to 
each  other." 

His  voice  had  sunk  very  low  and  there 
was  a  tremor  in  it  when  he  said  "my 
work."  She  did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
quaver  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness; 
but  she  knew  that  his  mission  in  the  world 
did  not  impress  or  touch  her.  Yet 
she  was  not  wholly  at  ease.  She  had 
no  confidence  in  his  work,  but  there  was 
much  in  his  personality  that  had  always 
appealed  to  her  and  this  had  now  been 
quickened  and  reinforced  in  a  way  that 
puzzled  her.  There  was  no  man  that  she 
liked  better;  but  this,  she  knew,  was  not 
enough. 

**No — ^not  that;  we  can  never  talk  of 
that,"  she  said,  rising.  The  rain  had 
ceased.     Some  of  the  people  were  going. 

"Look  here,  parson,"  said  Gardner  at 
Parker's  elbow,  "if  you  expect  to  get 
back  to  your  jolly  beggars  before  mid- 
night you  will  have  to  be  moving.  Fm 
going  to  take  you  up  in  that  ancient  bark 
of  mine.  I  don't  believe  in  letting  a  man 
hide  his  good  works."  He  turned  to  the 
others.  **Bentley  is  using  his  bungalow 
at  Arrow  Head  as  an  €wylum  for  a  lot  of 
muckers.  We'll  never  shoot  the  red,  red 
deer  up  there  any  more." 


"I'm  ready,"  said  Bcntlcy,  without 
smiling.  They  did  not  take  his  woii 
seriously,  these  people  of  the  world  he  had 
quitted.     He  was  eager  to  escape  them 


now. 


It's  like  old  times  to  see  you,"  said 
Mary,  as  she  put  out  her  hand.  ^^I  hope 
you  won't  forget  us  quite.  Pm  sure  I 
haven't  said  the  right  things  to  you; — 
but  I  know  you  will  do  whatever  you  try 
to  do  well.  You  always  did  that.  Bent- 
ley." 

Many  of  her  friends  said  that  Mary 
Ransom  had  reared  rigid,  unplastic  ideals 
for  herself,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
broken.  Others  declared  that  she  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted;  and  there  was 
truth  in  both  statements.  Her  kindness 
wounded  Parker  as  her  open  criticism  had 
not.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  how  remote 
she  was  from  him.  She  was  the  fine  flower 
of  their  class.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman 
— and  she  was  not  for  him. 

"Bentley,"  said  Gardner,  **Pm  going 
to  take  you  back  to  your  beggars  if  I  tear 
you  away.  It's  unbecoming — ^your  hang- 
ing on  in  this  place  of  comfort.  Those 
little  brats  are  probably  murdering  one 
another  up  in  the  woods  to  dispel  their 


ennui." 


"All  right,  Tom,"  and  Parker  suffered 
his  friend  to  take  him  away.  They  had 
been  in  college  together  and  had  met  as 
friendly  contestants  on  many  fields  where 
Parker  had  usually  been  the  winner. 
Gardner  called  himself  Bentley's  **runner- 
up,"  and  was  always  proud  of  his  friend's 
successes.  When  Parker  took  a  million 
dollars  into  the  ministry,  Gardner  alone 
of  Parker's  friends  expressed  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

"If,"  he  said,  "anybody  can  make  re- 
ligion respectable,  it's  Bentley  Parker." 

II 

Giuseppe,  the  Dago,  had  stolen  a  jack- 
knife  from  Sully,  the  Mick,  and  there  had 
been  trouble  all  day  at  the  Reverend  Bent- 
ley Parker's  bungalow,  which  had  included 
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all  the  races  there  represented  and  taxed 
the  patience  and  strength  of  the  master 
of  the  house  to  the  utmost.  Another  sum- 
mer he  should  not  entertain  Italians  and 
Irish  in  the  same  party,  Parker  said  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  on  the  veranda  in  the 
evening,  enjoying  the  starlight  and  miss- 
ing his  pipe,  which  he  had  cut  off,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  with  better  grace  beg 
his  wards  of  the  slums  to  forswear  the 
cigarette. 

A  month  had  passed  since  Parker's  visit 
to  the  Point.  He  had  been  alone  with  his 
colony  of  slum  boys  ever  since,  and  to- 
night he  was  tired  and  lonely.  He  had 
just  read  in  a  church  newspaper  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Bishop  of  Montana  for  a 
missionary  and  he  felt  moved  to  go.  The 
idea  of  working  among  the  rough  men  of 
mining  camps  attracted  him.  Mary  Ran- 
som had  said  that  his  religion  had  no  mes- 
sage for  men  of  their  own  class.  Perhaps 
she  was  right;  but  at  any  rate  he  would 
do  his  work  where  he  could.  He  would 
wire  the  Bishop  to-morrow  that  he  accept- 
ed work  under  him;  and  the  form  of  a 
message  passed  through  his  mind. 

Just  then  he  saw  the  lights  of  a  yacht 
in  the  cove  below.  Almost  instantly  a  gun 
boomed  and  Parker  started  for  the  wharf. 
Gardner  landed  and  was  there  ahead  of 
him,  the  point  of  his  cigarette  glowing 
in  the  dark. 

"Sorry  to  bring  you  down,  Bentley. 
I  might  have  waited  till  morning." 

"Not  if  I  know  myself.  Pm  almost 
homesick  to-night.  I  saw  your  lights 
coming  in  and  started  before  your  ord- 
nance sounded.  Of  course  you'll  come  up 
to  my  shanty  for  the  night.  The  kids 
are  good  while  they're  asleep,  and  they 
don't  show  signs  of  life  till  six  a.  m." 

**  Sorry,  but  Pve  got  to  pull  out  again 
in  an  hour  or  so.  Pm  on  duty.  Come 
aboard  and  FU  tell  you  about  it." 

The  two  men  soon  faced  each  other  in 
Grardner's  cabin. 

"Cigar?  No.  Pipe?  No.  I  won't 
mention  the  other  things  that   are,   as 
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usual,  in  the  locker  at  your  right.  Well, 
it's  a  joy  to  be  out  of  town.  Things  are 
mighty  squally.  I  wish  to  thunder  I 
could  cut  it  all  out — ^business  and  the  rest 
of  it.  You're  in  luck,  old  man.  This 
watching  the  ticker  is  ghastly  business. 
If  you  want  an  assistant — ^" 

'I  wish  I  had  you.     Stay  a  week  with 
I  want  to  get  you  interested  in  what 
Pm  doing." 

"I  wish  I  could,  Bentley;  but  Pm  up 
here  on  an  errand.  That's  what  I  came 
to  tell  you  about." 

Gardner  lighted  a  cigar,  and  Parker 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  lis- 
tened. 

"It's  about  Ransom." 

Parker  nodded. 

"Mary  Ransom's  father." 

Gardner  eyed  his  friend  carefully,  as 
though  this  were  something  that  might 
make  a  particular  difference;  but  Parker 
merely  nodded  again.  He  picked  up 
Gardner's  match-case  from  the  little  table 
and  turned  it  over  slowly  in  his  hands. 

"Mr.  Ransom's  in  trouble;  is  that  it?" 
he  asked,  as  Gardner  seemed  to  expect 
something. 

"Yes,  and  incidentally  so  are  we — 
the  bank.  You  know  my  governor  and 
Ransom  have  been  thick  for  years.  He's 
borrowed  heavily  from  us.  There  was 
never  any  question  of  credit.  He  was  one 
of  the  really  solid  ones, — ^not  so  big  as 
some  others,  but  solid." 

"I  know,"  said  Parker.    **I  hop< 

"It's  beyond  hope,  I'm  afraid.  He's 
not  merely  busted;  he's  gone  crooked. 
Lord !  it's  awful.  We've  got  a  bunch  of 
his  paper  with  forged  indorsements.  I 
don't  know  what  the  old  fool  means." 

"Maybe  you're  mistaken.  You  must 
be  mistaken.  A  man  of  his  age  and  po- 
sition— " 

"Yes,  certainly ;  it  seems  like  a  night- 
mare. I  shouldn't  believe  it  myself  if  we 
hadn't  made  sure  of  it, — all  very  quietly, 
— ^but  there's  no  room  for  doubt.  And 
I've  got  the  notes  right  hereJ 
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He  drew  a  tin  box  from  a  panel  and 
took  from  it  a  packet  wrapped  in  oil- 
skin. 

**I  brought  these  things  up  with  me 
to  use  in  an  emergency.  The  governor 
gave  Ransom  five  days  in  which  to  make 
good,  and  he  at  once  bolted  for  his  place 
at  the  Point,  I  came  up  in  the  yacht  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  It  isn't  very  far, 
you  know,  to  the  Canadian  border,  and 
Pve  got  to  see  to  it  that  he  doesn't  give 
us  the  slip.  His  time's  up  to-morrow 
noon.  I  must  say  I  don't  like  my  job — 
doing  a  detective  stunt  on  a  gentleman 
whose  dinners  I've  eaten  scores  of  times. 
And  then  there's  Mary.     Bah!" 

Parker  turned  over  the  oblong  slips  of 
paper  slowly,  and  when  he  had  examined 
them  he  put  them  down  on  his  side  of  the 
table  and  smoothed  them  with  his  hands. 

^^He  chose  good  indorsers.  I  suppose 
it  was  just  as  easy  as  to  take  doubtful 
ones." 

"I  should  say  they  were  good.  They're 
his  best  friends  and  they  don't  know  yet 
what  he's  done.  Father  has  acted  very 
decently  about  it.  Ransom  never  specu- 
lated until  lately,  and  the  tarantula  bit 
him  good  and  hard.  He  went  at  the 
wheat-pit  like  a  country  boy  at  the  slot- 
machine.  If  he  had  a  chance  he  might 
square  up  in  time,  as  far  as  his  own  busi- 
ness is  concerned.  But  a  forger!  The 
idea  isn't  pretty." 

"Does  Mary  know?"  Parker  asked 
presently,  while  Gardner  smoked  and 
watched  him. 

"I  don't  know,  Bentley.  Probably 
not.  She's  all  Ransom  has,  and  it  will  go 
hard  with  her.  I  wish  he  could  be  saved 
— for  her  sake." 

"For  both  their  sakes,"  said  Parker, 
quietly;  and  Gardner,  who  knew  Bentley 
Parker  better  than  any  other  man,  looked 
at  him  closely  but  did  not  understand. 
There  was  silence  in  the  cabin  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Fm  going  back  to  the  Point  with  you, 
Tom;  and  I  don't  want  you  to  ask  any 


questions  until  I'm  ready  to  answer 
them." 

"Certainly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you,  old  man.  And  now  let  me  put  these 
unpleasant  reminders  out  of  the  way." 

He  reached  for  the  notes;  but  Parker 
gathered  them  up  and  put  them  into  his 
pocket. 

"You've  known  me  a  long  time,  Tom, 
and  I  want  you  to  let  me  keep  these  a 
little  while.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I'll  return  them  or  an  equivalent  be- 
fore  breakfast  tc^morrow  morning.  And 
now  let's  go  up  on  deck  and  get  this  rot- 
ten old  tub  of  yours  under  way.  It  never 
was  much  good,  but  we'll  make  the  best  of 
it.  And  I  hope  your  bunkers  are  fulL 
You  always  were  careless  about  your  coal. 
I've  got  to  be  back  at  the  bungalow  before 
breakfast.  Those  boys  need  all  the  morn- 
ing prayers  I  can  say  for  thQ^l;  and 
there's  nothing  like  starting  a  day  right  !** 

in. 

In  the  wide  hall  of  a  house  at  Harbor 
Point  a  young  woman  pleaded  with  an  old 
man,  who  sat  shrunken  in  a  chair  before  a 
fire  of  birch  logs.  A  top-coat  lay  across 
his  knees  and  a  suit-case  stood  beside 
him. 

"You  must  not;  you  must  not,"  she 
pleaded.  "Better  anything,  father,  than 
this.  You  must  stay,  and  we  can  face  it 
together — meet  it — -do  the  best  that  can 
be  done  with  it." 

Arnold  Ransom  twisted  his  gloves  in 
his  hands  and  avoided  his  daughter's  eyes. 
He  had  told  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
wrong-doing  and  announced  his  program 
of  flight.  He  had  been  a  proud  man 
and  she  was  a  proud  girl,  and  his  task 
had  not  been  an  easy  one.  She  had  ral- 
lied from  the  shock  of  the  disclosure 
and  was  trying  to  plan  for  him.  There 
were  only  the  two  of  them  in  the  world, 
and  she  would  not  desert  him. 

**It's  easier  to  go — you  can  come  to  me 
at  once,  if  you  will.    But  I  can't  stay  1  I 
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can't  face  it!  There's  no  reparation  I 
can  make.  All  I  have  is  gone — this  house 
— ^the  house  in  town — everything.  I  had 
better  be  a  fugitive  than  a  convict." 

She  shrank  suddenly  away  from  him. 
There  was  no  harder  lot  for  him  than  this 
— ^to  see  this  instinctive  loathing  in  his 
own  child.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers 
with  a  piteous  appeal  that  wrung  her 
heart. 

**They  shouldn't  press  you  so — ^they 
are  taking  advantage  of  you, — ^these  men 
that  were  your  friends.  They  have  no 
right  to  drive  you  away.  With  a  little 
time—" 

**Yes,  with  a  little  time,"  he  repeated, 
greedily,  lifting  himself  so  that  she  saw 
his  eyes  flash  at  the  thought  of  a  new 
opportunity.  "In  a  year  I  could  make  it 
all  back."  But  he  sank  back  drearily. 
**It's  no  use.  I  can't  face  them.  Let  me 
go!  I  must  go;  I  must  go,"  he  kept  re- 
peating, while  she  stroked  his  white  hair 
and  sought  to  comfort  him. 

**I  am  going  with  you,  of  course, 
father,"  she  said.  "I  shall  get  ready  at 
once."  She  spoke  as  though  it  were  a 
commonplace  journey  that  they  had  been 
discussing,  and  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Ransom  walked  the  floor  nervously, 
hearing  the  girl's  quick  steps  overhead.  A 
party  of  young  people  passed  the  cottage 
and  he  walked  to  the  French  door  of  the 
hall  and  peered  out  at  them.  Their  laugh- 
ter smote  harshly  upon  his  overwrought 
nerves.  They  were  his  daughter's  friends, 
—the  children  of  his  old  neighbors  on 
this  pine-covered  peninsula  where  years 
ago  he  had  helped  to  found  the  summer 
colony  of  Harbor  Point. 

He  was  again  pacing  the  floor  when  a 
knock  startled  him.  He  pushed  the  suit- 
case under  the  table  and  threw  his  coat 
behind  a  chair.  Then  he  opened  the  door 
guardedly.  He  had  imagined  that  they 
would  watch  him;  perhaps  they  had 
come  for  him. 

**Good  evening,  Mr.  Ransom,"  said 
Parker,  pushing  past  him  into  the  room. 
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'Oh,  it's  you — Parker!  I  hadn't  ex- 
pected you — why — " 

Ransom's  relief  was  so  great  that  he 
laughed  a  little  hystericaUy. 

"I  saw  a  light  and  didn't  ring  because 
I  hoped  to  see  you  alone,"  said  Parker. 
**If  it  isn't  inconvenient  we'll  sit  here." 

"Certainly,  Bentley.  We've  ^nissed  you 
of  late.  You  struck  off  into  a  path  that 
was  strange  to  most  of  us." 

"Pm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Parker, 
smiling.  "I've  met  a  good  many  friends 
on  the  road  since  I  took  it." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  older  man,  ab- 
sentmindedly.  He  wondered  what  Bent- 
ley  Parker's  visit  meant.  Once  he  had 
thought  that  Mary  and  Bentley  might 
some  time —  Perhaps  Parker  had  come 
now  to  speak  to  him  of  this !  The  thought 
of  the  girl  hurt  him.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  a  criminal  and  that  she  was 
even  now  preparing  for  flight  with  him. 

"I  have  just  learned  that  you  are  in 
trouble,  Mr.  Ransom,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  my  coming  to  talk  to  you 
about  it." 

"Why — I  don't  know — I  can't  imag- 
ine—  It's  kind  of  you,  but  there's  a  mis- 
take." Ransom  felt  assured  by  the  easy 
confidence  of  his  own  voice.  "But  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  on  any  account,"  he  con- 
cluded, settling  back  in  his  chair. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Parker;  "but  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  insist  on  discussing 
your  trouble.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
feel  very  deeply  about  it — " 

"This  is  going  too  far !  Who  has  dared 
to  talk  of  my  private  affairs?"  Ransom 
demanded  stormily,  rising  from  his  chair. 
He  felt  sure  now  that  Parker  was  an 
emissary  of  the  enemy. 

"Please  sit  down,"  said  Parker,  very 
quietly.  "You  ought  to  know  that  I 
haven't  come  here  to  annoy  you.  I  have 
come  to  help  you." 

"If  you  were  a  gentleman — ^as  I  used 
to  think  you  were — ^you  would  not  intrude 
here  at  this  hour  to  harass  me.  I  am  go- 
ing away,  if  you  must  know,  and  I  want 
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to  be  let  alone.  Now  go  and  tell  them — 
Gardner  and  those  other  friends  of  mine 
— if  you  will.  Tell  them  Vm  a  fugitive. 
Tell  them  Tve  run  for  it." 

**If  I  were  you  I  shouldn't  run  for  it," 
said  Parker. 

"My  affairs  are  my  own,  Bentley  Par- 
ker! I  suppose  you  are  here  in  this  new 
priestly  masquerade  of  yours  to  tell  me 
it's  my  Christian  duty  to  wait  for  the 
sheriff  and  go  to  jail.  But  it  won't  work. 
Mary  and  I  are  going  together.  She 
won't  be  left  here  to  receive  your  whim- 
pering sympathy." 

**You  are  wholly  mistaken,  Mr.  Ran- 
som. I  didn't  come  to  tell  you  to  go  to 
jail.  The  fact  is," — and  Parker  smiled 
in  spite  of  himself, — ^'*I  advise  you 
strongly  against  it." 

"I  tell  you  I'm  in  a  hole  and  I  want  to 
be  let  alone.  There's  some  trick  in  this. 
I  suppose  Gardner  and  his  constable  are 
outside.  But  they'll  never  take  me,"  he 
concluded,  doggedly. 

"Very  likely  not,"  said  Parker,  dryly ; 
and  the  smile  left  his  face.  "Now,  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  me,"  he  began,  sharply. 

Bentley  Parker,  as  coach  at  his  univer- 
sity, had  spoken  thus  to  racing  crews  when 
they  had  proved  dull  in  picking  up  the 
stroke,  but  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  tone  in  addressing  men  of  sixty.  He 
rose  and  stood  looking  down  at  Arnold 
Ransom,  who  regarded  him  with  sullen 
defiance.  Ransom  was  a  handsome  old 
man,  with  clean-cut  features  and  snowy 
hair  and  mustache. 

"You  twit  me  with  being  a  Christian 
minister,  and  I  am  that,  in  my  poor  way ; 
but  I'm  a  man  first,  and  I'm  going  to 
talk  to  you  as  one  man  may  to  another. 
I  know  your  difficulty.  You  have  laid 
yourself  open  to  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment just  as  though  you  were  not 
a  gentleman — ^just  as  though  you  had  as- 
sociated all  your  life  with  rascals  and 
thieves." 

Ransom  blinked,  but  Parker's  eyes  held 
him  with  a  kind  of  fascination. 
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•Now,  like  any  other  ordinary  criminal 
you  are  preparing  to  sneak  away,  and  you 
say  that  you  are  going  to  take  your 
daughter  with  you,  which  is  a  far  man- 
lier thing  than  I  should  expect  you  to  do. 
But  I  don't  intend  that  you  shall  go; 
and  I'll  tell  you  why.  The  fall  of  a  man 
in  your  position,  who  has  always  stood  as 
a  model  of  propriety  and  virtue,  does  a 
woeful  injury  to  every  good  cause  in  the 
world.  I  know  what  the  men  in  the  cheap 
lodging-houses  say  when  such  a  thing 
happens  and  they  read  of  it  at  the  free 
reading-rooms — every  line  they  can  find, 
and  gloat  over  it.  Men  like  you  maintain 
the  lodging-houses  and  the  reading-rooms, 
and  when  you  fall  you  block  the  path  of 
the  poor  devils  under  you,  who  have  got 
to  stay  behind  or  crawl  over  you.  So  Pm 
going  to  save  you,  just  as  I  would  save  a 
boy  in  the  slums  who  had  tumbled  off  a 
dock  where  I  could  fish  him  out  with  a 
boat-hook.  Now  you're  not  going  to  run 
and  you're  not  going  to  jail;  but  you're 
going  down  to  Chicago  to-morrow  to 
square  yourself.  I  want  you  to  be  a  man. 
It's  a  good  deal  easier  to  be  a  Christian 
as  you  have  understood  it  than  to  be  a 
man;  but  maybe  you  can  be  both,  and 
I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chance." 

He  drew  the  oil-skin  packet  from  his 
pocket,  and  opened  it  with  fingers  that 
were  perfectly  steady,  while  the  old  man 
followed  him  in  stupid  wonder.  Parker 
sat  down  at  a  little  table — ^it  was  Mary's 
table,  and  her  pen  lay  where  she  had 
dropped  it  an  hour  before  in  the  midst  of 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  scratched  and 
blotted  the  forged  names  of  the  indors- 
ers  on  the  notes  so  that  they  were  unde- 
cipherable; and  underneath  he  wrote  on 
all  of  them  his  own  name;  then  he  made 
a  memorandum  of  the  amounts  and  dates 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  thrust  into 
his  pocket.  He  was  wiping  out  his  whole 
fortune ;  he  was  ceasing  to  be  the  wealthy 
young  clergyman  that  the  papers  had 
talked  so  much  about.  He  had  planned 
other  uses  for  his  money;  a  scheme  for 
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rtm^  of  ks  *ei«iti  as  m  eoack  at  tbe 
nastr:  and  tbe  bors  in  the  shuns 
w  and  kyned  it. 

IV. 

Wo  Tcan  had  passed  and  the  RevcrcDd 
tier  Parker  vas  in  Chicago  for  the 

tme  since  his  departure,  under  cir- 
stances  that  vere  not  dear  to  his 
■ds,  for  vork  as  a  misnonarr  in  the 
wesL  He  was  promptlj  drafted  for 
r  bj  a  cfagjuian  of  his  acquaintance. 
Fm  not  a  preacher.  Tlafs  not  xnj 
ncas,"  said  Parker  to  the  <dd  min- 
•.  "TTe  been  trying  to  help  the  sort 
\  MiUMJUs  don  t  reaoi. 
Tlien  ten  ns  about  that,  Boitlej.'^ 
jid  Bentler  tokl  them,  kwking  verr 
^  in  his  surplice  as  he  described  to  a 

and  fashionable  congregation  a  life 
:  vas  as  alien  to  them  as  Afghanistan. 
told  his  storr  welL  with  a  flash  of 
nr  now  and  then  that  was  like  Bent- 
— so  his  friends  said  to  themsclTes; 
it  had  the  ring  of  truth,  and  when  he 
eeased  and  a  Terr  expensive  bov  choir 
5  the  offertorr,  there  were  people  in 
pews  whose  thoughts  lingered  over 
r  bfothers  of  the  mines  and  ranges, 

who  questioned   for  the  first   tnne 
Hier  the  music  was  worth  all  it  cost. 
Eanr  friends  greeted  him  at  the  end, 
n  he  had  put  aside  his  Testments  and 
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tke  kit. 
that  he  was  to  be 
13E&  ample  rectal  had  brcnght  a 
and  kagsng  in  her  hearL  He 
it  was  onlj  the  sup- 
of  pawiioa  in  his  storr  that 
tcud  ham  xsach  of  himself  had  goBe  into 
the  deeds  and  haiddiips  he  described. 

iSk  had  known  sorrow  and  the  cmd 
marks  of  it  were  on  her  face.    He  wished 

for  her. 


**It  wasn^t  fair,  was  it? — to  catdi  too 
all  napping  and  make  toq  listen  to  me. 
But  it  isnH  mj  fautt.  TT>e  good  old  doc- 
tor inosted.** 

The  organ  ceased  and  the  organist 
closed  the  instrument  and  passed  them  on 
his  wmT  out. 

^DonH  go,**  she  said.  ^I  most  speak 
to  TOO  here.    It  is  right  that  I  should." 

He  would  not  have  had  it  so;  but  he 
waited,  and  she  went  on  hurriedlT. 

**I  must  tell  TOO  how  I  haTe  suffered — 
bow  hard  it  has  been  for  me — these  Tears! 
I  wounded  tou  :  I  trvd  to  wound  too,  bT 
making  light  of  Tour  work, — the  things 
TOO  had  undertaken  to  do.  I  told  Toa 
that  it  was  idle:  that  there  was  nothing 
in  Toor — work — for  men — for  the  men 
we  knew — ** 

She  swATed  a  little  and  rested  her  hand 
upon  the  pew  bj  which  thej  stood.  He 
hardlT  heeded  what  she  said  in  his  jot  at 
seeing  her  again.  She  owed  him  no  debt 
for  what  he  had  done  for  her  father.  He 
loTed  her  to-dsT  as  he  had  alwaTs  loTed 
her;  but  he  had  not  come  back  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  her  contrition,  her  gratitude. 

'^ut  that  was  long  ago,  Marr ;  and  it 
never  made  anj  difference.^ 

He  smiled  and  turned  to  go;  but  she  did 
not  heed  him. 

"And  then — my  own  father!  He  told 
ir3rthing.     I  can*t  talk  of  it!    I 
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"This  IS  a  surprise!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here.  I 
thought—" 

"Well?" 

"I  thought  you  had  renounced  this 
sort  of  thing — the  devil  and  all  his 
works." 

"It  isn't  so  easy — giving  up  things; 
and  I  was  nearby — at  my  old  bungalow  at 
Arrow  Head." 

She  gave  him  her  teacup  to  put  down, 
but  he  was  back  before  she  could  join  one 
of  the  groups  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 

He  brought  a  chair  for  her,  which  she 
took  a  little  reluctantly ;  and  he  sat  down 
in  a  window  seat,  so  that  in  talking  to 
him  she  was  conscious  of  the  gray  back- 
ground of  rain-splashed  lake.  He  was 
thinner  than  when  she  saw  him  last.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  black  clothes  that  gave 
this  impression.  That  clerical  waistcoat 
seemed  so  absurd;  and  to  think  that  he 
was  the  Reverend  Bentley  Parker!  She 
had  seen  his  name  so  given  in  the  newspa- 
per only  a  few  days  ago  for  the  first  time 
and  it  had  struck  her  as  funny.  She  had 
never  thought  he  would  do  it.  He  smiled 
at  her  in  his  frank,  eager  way.  She  felt 
as  she  had  often  felt  before  about  him, — 
that  he  was  infinitely  younger  than  she, 
and  yet  hands  had  been  laid  upon  him 
and  he  was  ordained  to  minister  to  the 
souls  of  men ! 

"I  came  here  for  two  reasons,"  he  said, 
"the  first  being  that  Gardner  asked  me, 
and  the  other — " 

He  looked  at  her  intently  and  in  a  way 
that  warned  her. 

"Please  don't!  That's  all  a  closed 
book,  Bentley." 

"But  let  me  say  that  I  was  lonely. 
That  I  wished  to  see  you  very  much; 
that  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  see 
you,  Mary." 

"It  isn't  fair  to  talk  so.  You  remem- 
ber how  we  left  all  that.  And  you 
wouldn't  drive  me  out  into  the  rain! 
That  wouldn't  be  in  keeping  with  your — 
office?    Is  that  what  I  should  call  it?" 
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'You  may  call  it  whatever  you  like," 
he  answered ;  and  added,  after  a  pause : 

"I  hope  that  my  work,  what  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  do,  hasn't  made  any  differ- 
ence,— ^hasn't  made  it  more  impossible!" 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  at  all," 
she  said,  looking  past  him  to  the  gray 
lake.     "But  your  work — " 

"Yes,  my  work?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
He  cared  greatly  for  her  opinion.  It 
had  always  been  so;  and  he  had  brought 
himself  to  her  now  for  sympathy,  for  the 
support  that  such  men  demand  of  women. 

"Your  work!  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Bentley,  as  an  old  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
very  foolish.  Slums!  Houses  of  Refuge! 
Settlements  and  that  kind  of  thing !"  She 
spread  her  hands  with  a  mockery  of  dis- 
dain. 

"Yes;  and  that  kind  of  thing,"  he  re- 
peated, slowly.  **Why  isn't  it  worth 
while?  We  used  to  talk  of  these  things  in 
the  old  days,  when  you  were  the  one  that 
was  interested  and  I  was — ^well,  you  used 
to  give  it  to  me  pretty  hard  for  my  friv- 
olity !"  He  laughed  in  his  eager  way  and 
then  grew  grave.  "But  I  should  be  sorry 
if  you  didn't  care — if  this  work  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  do  didn't  appeal  to 
you.  I  have  hoped  so  much  that  it  would 
make  a  difference, — even  that  you  might 
aid  me  in  it — ^" 

"Oh  Bentley !  you  must  drop  me  out  of 
it!  I'm  afraid  my  views  have  changed 
a  good  deal  in  the  past  year  or  two — 
since  you  took  to  the  cloister !  It  used  to 
seem  awfully  easy  to  do  nice  little  things 
for  the  poor — ^the  poor  in  purse!  You 
and  I  belong  to  a  certain  order  of  people, 
Bentley :  we  are  of  the  half  that  finds  life 
easy.  We  are  not  very  good — many  of 
us,  but  we  are  always  doing  things  for 
the  other  half  in  a  pleasantly  patronizing 
way.  We  feel  quite  beatific  when  we  have 
done  something  that  costs  us  nothing  for 
the  poor.  We  expect  them  to  be  humbly 
grateful  for  our  crumbs." 

"Better  our  crumbs  than  that  they 
should  go  hungry.' 
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"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that."  She  was 
wholly  serious  now,  and  the  note  of  rail- 
lery had  gone  out  of  her  voice.  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  poor  are  altogether  too 
easy  for  us  to  exercise  our  philanthropies 
upon.  Why  don't  we  ever  try  to  do 
something  for  our  own  kind  of  people? 
The  great  scoundrels  are  not  among  the 
poor  at  all.  Look  at  the  political  ras- 
cals— they're  not  the  poor,  but  the  be- 
trayers of  the  poor.  What  we  need  is  a 
salvation  army  for  the  rich — for  us,  for 
such  people  as  these  that  are  idling  away 
their  time  here." 

**I  don't  think  we  are  so  useless.  It's 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at  us ;  but  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  those  of  us  who  are  not 
rascals  shouldn't  help  where  we  feel  we 


can. 
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"There  isn't  any  reason ;  but  we  ought 
to  offer  better  examples  to  the  poor  be- 
fore we  preach  to  them,  that's  all.  I 
stopped  reading  the  newspapers  because 
I  grew  tired  of  the  daily  chronicle  of  the 
fall  of  the  prosperous.  The  great  and 
good  are  always  going  into  the  ditch. 
It's  monotonous." 

**But  we  have  to  help  those  we  can 
reach.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of 
helping  a  man  before  he  goes  down;  but 
those  that  sit  in  high  places  are  not  easily 
helped, — they  are  wellnigh  inaccessible." 

**The  trouble  is" — she  hesitated  before 
saying  what  was  in  her  mind — but  he 
piqued  her.  He  was  a  man  who  had  un- 
dertaken a  mission,  but  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate its  gravity.  He  was  too  sanguine, 
too  cheerful.  Her  ideals  were  founded  on 
sacrifice.  There  had  never  been  a  time  in 
Mary  Ransom's  life  when  she  had  denied 
herself  anything,  but  she  was  capable  of 
prescribing  sacrifices  as  though  they  were 
forfeits  in  a  childish  game. 

**You  are  throwing  yourself  away, 
Bentley.  The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  want  to  give  it  up,  and  it's  not  so  easy 
to  drop  out  of  the  ministry  as  to  cease 
being  an  amateur  lawyer  or  doctor  or 
writer.  When  you  get  tired  of  preaching 


to  the  poor  and  begin  collecting  german 
favors  again  you  won't  care  to  be  herald- 
ed in  the  newspapers  as  the  Reverend 
Bentley  Parker.  You  would  do  injury  to 
the  very  cause  you  now  have  this  passing 
enthusiasm  for." 

He  leaned  forward  with  his  arms  on  his 
knees.  A  look  of  dejection  came  over  his 
face.  Her  words  stung  him.  What  right 
had  she  to  judge  him  in  this  harsh  way, 
he  asked  himself.  His  eyes  ceased  to  meet 
hers;  he  was  ashamed  for  the  moment  of 
himself.  He  was  conscious  of  swift  self- 
examination  and  he  wondered  for  the  first 
time  whether  he  were  not  ashamed  of  his 
cause.  He  wished  that  he  did  not  care 
so  much;  but  he  had  never  been  so 
touched  by  her  before.  It  had  been  said 
of  her  that  she  was  hard ;  or  that  she  had 
been  spoiled ;  but  the  one  thing  was  false 
and  the  other  did  not  matter.  He  loved 
her  deeply.  The  fact  of  his  love  broke 
over  him  with  a  new  strength  as  he  talked. 
Her  charm,  her  beauty,  appealed  to  him 


anew. 


Go  on,"  he  said. 

**I  once  had  my  own  enthusiasms  about 
the  poor,"  she  continued,  "but  that  was 
before  I  grew  up.  I  feel  like  a  hypocrite 
every  time  I  write  a  check  for  one  of  these 
pretty  charities.  And  here's  my  father, 
Arnold  Ransom,  Esquire,  the  honorary 
president  of  two  or  three  of  them !  It's  a 
lot  cheaper  for  him  to  go  on  paying  other 
people  to  do  the  work  than  to  bother  him- 
self about  it.  And  father's  a  good  man- 
He  thinks  he  does  his  duty ; — ^and  he  does 
— according  to  his  light !" 

"There's  no  mistaking  your  father's 
service.  He  does  an  immense  amount  of 
good  with  his  money.  And  his  name  and 
influence  have  a  value.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derestimate such  things  when  you  choose 
to  take  the  pessimistic  view.  Noblesse 
oblige!  I  have  no  ambition  to  shine  in 
the  ministry.  I  merely  wanted  to  have  a 
substantial  institution  behind  me.  The 
private  soldier,  you  know,  gains  some  dig- 
nity and  authority  from  his  uniform.  I've 
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had  really  flattering  calls  to  do  parish 
work  in  high  places.  I  know  well  enough 
it  was  not  my  preaching  or  my  spiri- 
tual qualities  that  they  were  after;  it 
was  the  money  I  have  and  the  notion 
that  has  got  abroad  that  I'm  a  high  social 
luminary  that  did  the  business.  But  these 
people  don't  interest  me,  Mary." 

**They  probably  wanted  you  to  give 
tone  to  their  weddings,"  she  said,  smiling 
a  little.  "That  kind  of  thing  has  its 
place.  You  may  do  worse.  Or,  you 
might  give  away  your  money  and  put 
yourself  beyond  the  temptation." 

*'Ye8,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Why  can't  you  help  me?  If  there's  any 
chance — If  I  dared  hope  that  you  would 
some  day  change, — that  you  would  look 
on  me — and  my  work — -differently!  I 
care — I  care  so  much,  Mary!  And  once 
— once  I  think  we  meant  something  to 
each  other." 

His  voice  had  sunk  very  low  and  there 
was  a  tremor  in  it  when  he  said  "my 
work."  She  did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
quaver  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness; 
but  she  knew  that  his  mission  in  the  world 
did  not  impress  or  touch  her.  Yet 
she  was  not  wholly  at  ease.  She  had 
no  confidence  in  his  work,  but  there  was 
much  in  his  personality  that  had  always 
appealed  to  her  and  this  had  now  been 
quickened  and  reinforced  in  a  way  that 
puzzled  her.  There  was  no  man  that  she 
liked  better;  but  this,  she  knew,  was  not 
enough. 

**No — not  that;  we  can  never  talk  of 
that,"  she  said,  rising.  The  rain  had 
ceased.     Some  of  the  people  were  going. 

**Look  here,  parson,"  said  Gardner  at 
Parker's  elbow,  "if  you  expect  to  get 
back  to  your  jolly  beggars  before  mid- 
night you  will  have  to  be  moving.  I'm 
going  to  take  you  up  in  that  ancient  bark 
of  mine.  I  don't  believe  in  letting  a  man 
hide  his  good  works."  He  turned  to  the 
others.  **Bentley  is  using  his  bungalow 
at  Arrow  Head  as  an  asylum  for  a  lot  of 
muckers.  We'll  never  shoot  the  red,  red 
deer  up  there  any  more." 


"I'm  ready,"  said  Bcntley,  without 
smiling.  They  did  not  take  his  work 
seriously,  these  people  of  the  world  he  had 
quitted.  He  was  eager  to  escape  them 
now. 

"It's  like  old  times  to  see  you,"  said 
Mary,  as  she  put  out  her  hand.  "I  hope 
you  won't  forget  us  quite.  I'm  sure  I 
haven't  said  the  right  things  to  you; — 
but  I  know  you  will  do  whatever  you  try 
to  do  well.  You  always  did  that.  Bent- 
ley." 

Many  of  her  friends  said  that  Mary 
Ransom  had  reared  rigid,  unplastic  ideals 
for  herself,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
broken.  Others  declared  that  she  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted;  and  there  was 
truth  in  both  statements.  Her  kindness 
wounded  Parker  as  her  open  criticism  had 
not.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  how  remote 
she  was  from  him.  She  was  the  fine  flower 
of  their  class.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman 
— and  she  was  not  for  him. 

"Bentley,"  said  Gardner,  **rm  going 
to  take  you  back  to  your  beggars  if  I  tear 
you  away.  It's  unbecoming — ^your  hang- 
ing on  in  this  place  of  comfort.  Those 
little  brats  are  probably  murdering  one 
another  up  in  the  woods  to  dispel  their 
ennui." 

"All  right,  Tom,"  and  Parker  suffered 
his  friend  to  take  him  away.  They  had 
been  in  college  together  and  had  met  as 
friendly  contestants  on  many  fields  where 
Parker  had  usually  been  the  winner. 
Gardner  called  himself  Bentley's  "runner- 
up,"  and  was  always  proud  of  his  friend's 
successes.  When  Parker  took  a  million 
dollars  into  the  ministry,  Gardner  alone 
of  Parker's  friends  expressed  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

"If,"  he  said,  "anybody  can  make  re- 
ligion respectable,  it's  Bentley  Parker." 

H 

Giuseppe,  the  Dago,  had  stolen  a  jack- 
knife  from  Sully,  the  Mick,  and  there  had 
been  trouble  all  day  at  the  Reverend  Bent- 
ley Parker's  bungalow,  which  had  included 
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all  the  races  there  represented  and  taxed 
the  patience  and  strength  of  the  master 
of  the  house  to  the  utmost.  Another  sum- 
mer he  should  not  entertain  Italians  and 
Irish  in  the  same  party,  Parker  said  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  on  the  veranda  in  the 
evening,  enjoying  the  starlight  and  miss- 
ing his  pipe,  which  he  had  cut  off,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  with  better  grace  beg 
his  wards  of  the  slums  to  forswear  the 
cigarette. 

A  month  had  passed  since  Parker's  visit 
to  the  Point.  He  had  been  alone  with  his 
colony  of  slum  boys  ever  since,  and  to- 
night he  was  tired  and  lonely.  He  had 
just  read  in  a  church  newspaper  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Bishop  of  Montana  for  a 
missionary  and  he  felt  moved  to  go.  The 
idea  of  working  among  the  rough  men  of 
mining  camps  attracted  him.  Mary  Ran- 
som had  said  that  his  religion  had  no  mes- 
sage for  men  of  their  own  class.  Perhaps 
she  was  right;  but  at  any  rate  he  would 
do  his  work  where  he  could.  He  would 
wire  the  Bishop  to-morrow  that  he  accept- 
ed work  under  him;  and  the  form  of  a 
message  passed  through  his  mind. 

Just  then  he  saw  the  lights  of  a  yacht 
in  the  cove  below.  Almost  instantly  a  gun 
boomed  and  Parker  started  for  the  wharf. 
Grardner  landed  and  was  there  ahead  of 
him,  the  point  of  his  cigarette  glowing 
in  the  dark. 

"Sorry  to  bring  you  down,  Bentley. 
I  might  have  waited  till  morning." 

"Not  if  I  know  myself.  I'm  almost 
homesick  to-night.  I  saw  your  lights 
coming  in  and  started  before  your  ord- 
nance sounded.  Of  course  you'll  come  up 
to  my  shanty  for  the  night.  The  kids 
are  good  while  they're  asleep,  and  they 
don't  show  signs  of  life  till  six  a.  m." 

"Sorry,  but  Fve  got  to  pull  out  again 
in  an  hour  or  so.  I'm  on  duty.  Oome 
aboard  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

The  two  men  soon  faced  each  other  in 
Gardner's  cabin. 

"Cigar?  No.  Pipe?  No.  I  won't 
mention   the  other  tilings   that   are,   as 


usual,  in  the  locker  at  your  right.  Well, 
it's  a  joy  to  be  out  of  town.  Things  are 
mighty  squally.  I  wish  to  thunder  I 
could  cut  it  all  out — ^business  and  the  rest 
of  it.  You're  in  luck,  old  man.  This 
watching  the  ticker  is  ghastly  business. 
If  you  want  an  assistant — ^" 

**I  wish  I  had  you.  Stay  a  week  with 
me.  I  want  to  get  you  interested  in  what 
I'm  doing." 

"I  wish  I  could,  Bentley;  but  Pm  up 
here  on  an  errand.  That's  what  I  came 
to  tell  you  about." 

Gardner  lighted  a  cigar,  and  Parker 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  lis- 
tened. 

"It's  about  Ransom." 

Parker  nodded. 

"Mary  Ransom's  father." 

Gardner  eyed  his  friend  carefully,  as 
though  this  were  something  that  might 
make  a  particular  difference;  but  Parker 
merely  nodded  again.  He  picked  up 
Gardner's  match-case  from  the  little  table 
and  turned  it  over  slowly  in  his  hands. 

"Mr.  Ransom's  in  trouble;  is  that  it?" 
he  asked,  as  Grardner  seemed  to  expect 
something. 

"Yes,  and  incidentally  so  are  we — 
the  bank.  You  know  my  governor  and 
Ransom  have  been  thick  for  years.  He's 
borrowed  heavily  from  us.  There  was 
never  any  question  of  credit.  He  was  one 
of  the  really  solid  ones, — not  so  big  as 
some  others,  but  solid." 

"I  know,"  said  Parker.    "I  hope- 

"It's  beyond  hope,  I'm  afraid.  He's 
not  merely  busted;  he's  gone  crooked. 
Lord!  it's  awful.  We've  got  a  bunch  of 
his  paper  with  forged  indorsements.  I 
don't  know  what  the  old  fool  means." 

"Maybe  you're  mistaken.  You  must 
be  mistaken.  A  man  of  his  age  and  po- 
sition— " 

"Yes,  certainly;  it  seems  like  a  night- 
mare. I  shouldn't  believe  it  myself  if  we 
hadn't  made  sure  of  it, — all  very  quietly, 
— ^but  there's  no  room  for  doubt.  And 
I've  got  the  notes  right  here.' 
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He  drew  a  tin  box  from  a  panel  and 
took  from  it  a  packet  wrapped  in  oil- 
skin. 

**I  brought  these  things  up  with  me 
to  use  in  an  emergency.  The  governor 
gave  Ransom  five  days  in  which  to  make 
good,  and  he  at  once  bolted  for  his  place 
at  the  Point.  I  came  up  in  the  yacht  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  It  isn't  very  far, 
you  know,  to  the  Canadian  border,  and 
I've  got  to  see  to  it  that  he  doesn't  give 
us  the  slip.  His  time's  up  to-morrow 
noon.  I  must  say  I  don't  like  my  job — 
doing  a  detective  stunt  on  a  gentleman 
whose  dinners  I've  eaten  scores  of  times. 
And  then  there's  Mary.     Bah!" 

Parker  turned  over  the  oblong  slips  of 
paper  slowly,  and  when  he  had  examined 
them  he  put  them  down  on  his  side  of  the 
table  and  smobthed  them  with  his  hands. 

*'He  chose  good  indorsers.  I  suppose 
it  was  just  as  easy  as  to  take  doubtful 
ones." 

"I  should  say  they  were  good.  They're 
his  best  friends  and  they  don't  know  yet 
what  he's  done.  Father  has  acted  very 
decently  about  it.  Ransom  never  specu- 
lated until  lately,  and  the  tarantula  bit 
him  good  and  hard.  He  went  at  the 
wheat-pit  like  a  country  boy  at  the  slot- 
machine.  If  he  had  a  chance  he  might 
square  up  in  time,  as  far  as  his  own  busi- 
ness is  concerned.  But  a  forger!  The 
idea  isn't  pretty." 

"Does  Mary  know?"  Parker  asked 
presently,  while  Gardner  smoked  and 
watched  him. 

"I  don't  know,  Bentley.  Probably 
not.  She's  all  Ransom  has,  and  it  will  go 
hard  with  her.  I  wish  he  could  be  saved 
— for  her  sake." 

"For  both  their  sakes,"  said  Parker, 
quietly;  and  Gardner,  who  knew  Bentley 
Parker  better  than  any  other  man,  looked 
at  him  closely  but  did  not  understand. 
There  was  silence  in  the  cabin  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"I'm  going  back  to  the  Point  with  you, 
Tom;  and  I  don't  want  you  to  ask  any 


questions  until  I'm  ready  to  answer 
them." 

"Certainly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you,  old  man.  And  now  let  me  put  these 
unpleasant  reminders  out  of  the  way." 

He  reached  for  the  notes;  but  Parker 
gathered  them  up  and  put  them  into  his 
pocket. 

"You've  known  me  a  long  time,  Tom, 
and  I  want  you  to  let  me  keep  these  a 
little  while.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I'll  return  them  or  an  equivalent  be- 
fore breakfast  to-morrow  morning.  And 
now  let's  go  up  on  deck  and  get  this  rot- 
ten old  tub  of  yours  under  way.  It  never 
was  much  good,  but  we'll  make  the  best  of 
it.  And  I  hope  your  bunkers  are  fulL 
You  always  were  careless  about  your  coal. 
I've  got  to  be  back  at  the  bungalow  before 
breakfast.  Those  boys  need  all  the  morn- 
ing prayers  I  can  say  for  th^Ai;  and 
there's  nothing  like  starting  a  day  right !" 

m. 

In  the  wide  hall  of  a  house  at  Harbor 
Point  a  young  woman  pleaded  with  an  old 
man,  who  sat  shrunken  in  a  chair  before  a 
fire  of  birch  logs.  A  top-coat  lay  across 
his  knees  and  a  suit-case  stood  beside 
him. 

"You  must  not;  you  must  not,"  she 
pleaded.  "Better  anything,  father,  than 
this.  You  must  stay,  and  we  can  face  it 
together — meet  it — -do  the  best  that  can 
be  done  with  it." 

Arnold  Ransom  twisted  his  gloves  in 
his  hands  and  avoided  his  daughter's  eyes. 
He  had  told  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
wrongdoing  and  announced  his  program 
of  flight.  He  had  been  a  proud  man 
and  she  was  a  proud  girl,  and  his  task 
had  not  been  an  easy  one.  She  had  ral- 
lied from  the  shock  of  the  disclosure 
and  was  trying  to  plan  for  him.  There 
were  only  the  two  of  them  in  the  world, 
and  she  would  not  desert  him. 

"It's  easier  to  go — ^you  can  come  to  me 
at  once,  if  you  will.    But  I  can't  stay  I  I 
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can't  face  it!  There's  no  reparation  I 
can  make.  All  I  have  is  gone — ^this  house 
— the  house  in  town — everything.  I  had 
better  be  a  fugitive  than  a  convict." 

She  shrank  suddenly  away  from  him. 
There  was  no  harder  lot  for  him  than  this 
— ^to  see  this  instinctive  loathing  in  his 
own  child.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers 
with  a  piteous  appeal  that  wrung  her 
heart. 

"They  shouldn't  press  you  so — they 
are  taking  advantage  of  you, — these  men 
that  were  your  friends.  They  have  no 
right  to  drive  you  away.  With  a  little 
time—" 

**Yes,  with  a  little  time,"  he  repeated, 
greedily,  lifting  himself  so  that  she  saw 
his  eyes  flash  at  the  thought  of  a  new 
opportunity.  "In  a  year  I  could  make  it 
all  back."  But  he  sank  back  drearily. 
**It's  no  use.  I  can't  face  them.  Let  me 
go!  I  must  go;  I  must  go,"  he  kept  re- 
peating, while  she  stroked  his  white  hair 
and  sought  to  comfort  him. 

**I  am  going  with  you,  of  course, 
father,"  she  said.  "I  shall  get  ready  at 
once."  She  spoke  as  though  it  were  a 
commonplace  journey  that  they  had  been 
discussing,  and  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Ransom  walked  the  floor  nervously, 
hearing  the  girl's  quick  steps  overhead.  A 
party  of  young  people  passed  the  cottage 
and  he  walked  to  the  French  door  of  the 
haU  and  peered  out  at  them.  Their  laugh- 
ter smote  harshly  upon  his  overwrought 
nerves.  They  were  his  daughter's  friends, 
—the  children  of  his  old  neighbors  on 
this  pine-covered  peninsula  where  years 
ago  he  had  helped  to  found  the  summer 
colony  of  Harbor  Point. 

He  was  again  pacing  the  floor  when  a 
knock  startled  him.  He  pushed  the  suit- 
case under  the  table  and  threw  his  coat 
behind  a  chair.  Then  he  opened  the  door 
guardedly.  He  had  imagined  that  they 
would  watch  him;  perhaps  they  had 
come  for  him. 

**GrOod  evening,  Mr.  Ransom,"  said 
Parker,  pushing  past  him  into  the  room. 


"Oh,  it's  you— Parker!  I  hadn't  ex- 
pected you — why — " 

Ransom's  relief  was  so  great  that  he 
laughed  a  little  hysterically. 

"I  saw  a  light  and  didn't  ring  because 
I  hoped  to  see  you  alone,"  said  Parker. 
"If  it  isn't  inconvenient  we'll  sit  here." 

"Certainly,  Bentley.  We've  ^lissed  you 
of  late.  You  struck  off  into  a  path  that 
was  strange  to  most  of  us." 

"Fm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Parker, 
smiling.  "Fve  met  a  good  many  friends 
on  the  road  since  I  took  it." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  older  man,  ab- 
sentmindcdly.  He  wondered  what  Bent- 
ley  Parker's  visit  meant.  Once  he  had 
thought  that  Mary  and  Bentley  might 
some  time —  Perhaps  Parker  had  come 
now  to  speak  to  him  of  this !  The  thought 
of  the  girl  hurt  him.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  a  criminal  and  that  she  was 
even  now  preparing  for  flight  with  him. 

"I  have  just  learned  that  you  are  in 
trouble,  Mr.  Ransom,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  my  coming  to  talk  to  you 
about  it." 

"Why — I  don't  know — ^I  can't  imag- 
ine—  It's  kind  of  you,  but  there's  a  mis- 
take." Ransom  felt  assured  by  the  easy 
confidence  of  his  own  voice.  "But  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  on  any  account,"  he  con- 
cluded, settling  back  in  his  chair. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Parker;  "but  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  insist  on  discussing 
your  trouble.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
feel  very  deeply  about  it — " 

"This  is  going  too  far !  Who  has  dared 
to  talk  of  my  private  affairs?"  Ransom 
demanded  stormily,  rising  from  his  chair. 
He  felt  sure  now  that  Parker  was  an 
emissary  of  the  enemy. 

"Please  sit  down,"  said  Parker,  very 
quietly.  **You  ought  to  know  that  I 
haven't  come  here  to  annoy  you.  I  have 
come  to  help  you." 

"If  you  were  a  gentleman — as  I  used 
to  think  you  were — ^you  would  not  intrude 
here  at  this  hour  to  harass  me.  I  am  go- 
ing away,  if  you  must  know,  and  I  want 
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to  be  let  alone.  Now  go  and  tell  them — 
Gardner  and  those  other  friends  of  mine 
— if  you  will.  Tell  them  Fm  a  fugitive. 
Tell  them  I've  run  for  it." 

"If  I  were  you  I  shouldn't  run  for  it," 
said  Parker. 

"My  affairs  are  my  own,  Bentley  Par- 
ker! I  suppose  you  are  here  in  this  new 
priestly  masquerade  of  yours  to  tell  me 
it's  my  Christian  duty  to  wait  for  the 
sheriff  and  go  to  jail.  But  it  won't  work. 
Mary  and  I  are  going  together.  She 
won't  be  left  here  to  receive  your  whim- 
pering sympathy." 

"You  are  wholly  mistaken,  Mr.  Ran- 
som. I  didn't  come  to  tell  you  to  go  to 
jail.  The  fact  is," — ^and  Parker  smiled 
in  spite  of  himself, — "I  advise  you 
strongly  against  it." 

"I  tell  you  I'm  in  a  hole  and  I  want  to 
be  let  alone.  There's  some  trick  in  this. 
I  suppose  Gardner  and  his  constable  are 
outside.  But  they'll  never  take  me,"  he 
concluded,  doggedly. 

"Very  likely  not,"  said  Parker,  dryly ; 
and  the  smile  left  his  face.  "Now,  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  me,"  he  began,  sharply. 

Bentley  Parker,  as  coach  at  his  univer- 
sity, had  spoken  thus  to  racing  crews  when 
they  had  proved  dull  in  picking  up  the 
stroke,  but  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  tone  in  addressing  men  of  sixty.  He 
rose  and  stood  looking  down  at  Arnold 
Ransom,  who  regarded  him  with  sullen 
defiance.  Ransom  was  a  handsome  old 
man,  with  clean-cut  features  and  snowy 
hair  and  mustache. 

"You  twit  me  with  being  a  Christian 
minister,  and  I  am  that,  in  my  poor  way ; 
but  I'm  a  man  first,  and  I'm  going  to 
talk  to  you  as  one  man  may  to  another. 
I  know  your  difficulty.  You  have  laid 
yourself  open  to  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment just  as  though  you  were  not 
a  gentleman — ^just  as  though  you  had  as- 
sociated all  your  life  with  rascals  and 
thieves." 

Ransom  blinked,  but  Parker's  eyes  held 
him  with  a  kind  of  fascination. 


"Now,  like  any  other  ordinary  criminal 
you  are  preparing  to  sneak  away,  and  you 
say  that  you  are  going  to  take  your 
daughter  with  you,  which  is  a  far  man- 
lier thing  than  I  should  expect  you  to  do. 
But  I  don't  intend  that  you  shall  go; 
and  I'll  tell  you  why.  The  fall  of  a  man 
in  your  position,  who  has  always  stood  as 
a  model  of  propriety  and  virtue,  does  a 
woeful  injury  to  every  good  cause  in  the 
world.  I  know  what  the  men  in  the  cheap 
lodging-houses  say  when  such  a  thing 
happens  and  they  read  of  it  at  the  free 
reading-rooms — every  line  they  can  find, 
and  gloat  over  it.  Men  like  you  maintain 
the  lodging-houses  and  the  reading-rooms, 
and  when  you  fall  you  block  the  path  of 
the  poor  devils  under  you,  who  have  got 
to  stay  behind  or  crawl  over  you.  So  Pm 
going  to  save  you,  just  as  I  would  save  a 
boy  in  the  slums  who  had  tumbled  off  a 
dock  where  I  could  fish  him  out  with  a 
boat-hook.  Now  you're  not  going  to  run 
and  you're  not  going  to  jail;  but  you're 
going  down  to  Chicago  to-morrow  to 
square  yourself.  I  want  you  to  be  a  man. 
It's  a  good  deal  easier  to  be  a  Christian 
as  you  have  understood  it  than  to  be  a 
man;  but  maybe  you  can  be  both,  and 
I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chance.'* 

He  drew  the  oil-skin  packet  from  his 
pocket,  and  opened  it  with  fingers  that 
were  perfectly  steady,  while  the  old  man 
followed  him  in  stupid  wonder.  Parker 
sat  down  at  a  little  table — ^it  was  Mary's 
table,  and  her  pen  lay  where  she  had 
dropped  it  an  hour  before  in  the  midst  of 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  scratched  and 
blotted  the  forged  names  of  the  indors- 
ers  on  the  notes  so  that  they  were  unde- 
cipherable; and  underneath  he  wrote  on 
all  of  them  his  own  name;  then  he  made 
a  memorandum  of  the  amounts  and  dates 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  thrust  into 
his  pocket.  He  was  wiping  out  his  whole 
fortune ;  he  was  ceasing  to  be  the  wealthy 
young  clergyman  that  the  papers  had 
talked  so  much  about.  He  had  planned 
other  uses  for  his  money;  a  scheme  for 
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building  a  model  tenement  had  been  near 
to  his  heart;  but  he  turned  to  Ransom 
kindly — even  with  the  deference  of  youth 
to  age. 

**I  have  put  my  name  here  in  place  of 
the  others,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  notes 
for  Ransom  to  see.  ^^I  shall  arrange  with 
the  Gardners  for  any  extension  you  want. 
The  Gardners  are  old  friends  of  yours. 
You  can  talk  to  them  yourself.  Grood 
eight!" 

He  took  the  old  man's  limp  hand  in 
his  own  and  smiled  at  him  in  the  cheery 
way  that  was  Bentley  Parker's.  It  was 
the  Parker  smile,  which  had  taken  away 
the  sting  of  his  severity  as  a  coach  at  the 
university;  and  the  boys  in  the  slums 
knew  and  loved  it. 


IV. 

Two  years  had  passed  and  the  Reverend 
Bentley  Parker  was  in  Chicago  for  the 
first  time  since  his  departure,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  not  clear  to  his 
friends,  for  work  as  a  missionary  in  the 
far  west.  He  was  promptly  drafted  for 
duty  by  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance. 

"I'm  not  a  preacher.  That's  not  my 
business,"  said  Parker  to  the  old  min- 
ister. **I've  been  trying  to  help  the  sort 
that  sermons  don't  reach." 

"Then  tell  us  about  that,  Bentley." 

And  Bentley  told  them,  looking  very 
large  in  his  surplice  as  he  described  to  a 
rich  and  fashionable  congregation  a  life 
that  was  as  alien  to  them  as  Afghanistan. 
He  told  his  story  well,  with  a  flash  of 
humor  now  and  then  that  was  like  Bent- 
ley,— so  his  friends  said  to  themselves; 
but  it  had  the  ring  of  truth,  and  when  he 
had  ceased  and  a  very  expensive  boy  choir 
sang  the  offertory,  there  were  people  in 
the  pews  whose  thoughts  lingered  over 
their  brothers  of  the  mines  and  ranges, 
and  who  questioned  for  the  first  time 
whether  the  music  was  worth  all  it  cost. 

Many  friends  greeted  him  at  the  end, 
when  he  had  put  aside  his  vestmoits  and 


come  back  into  the  church.  He  had  made 
an  impression,  and  several  men  told  him 
that  they  wished  to  aid  the  work  he  had 
described,  and  this  pleased  him  more  than 
their  praise. 

Mary  Ransom  waited  until  the  last. 
She  had  not  known  that  he  was  to  be 
there.  His  simple  recital  had  brought  a 
new  ache  and  longing  in  her  heart.  He 
praised  other  people ;  it  was  only  the  sup- 
pressed note  of  passion  in  his  story  that 
told  how  much  of  himself  had  gone  into 
the  deeds  and  hardships  he  described. 

She  had  known  sorrow  and  the  cruel 
marks  of  it  were  on  her  face.  He  wished 
to  make  this  meeting  easy  for  her. 

"It  wasn't  fair,  was  it? — ^to  catch  you 
all  napping  and  make  you  listen  to  me. 
But  it  isn't  my  fault.  The  good  old  doc- 
tor insisted." 

The  organ  ceased  and  the  organist 
closed  the  instrument  and  passed  them  on 
his  way  out. 

**Don't  go,"  she  said.  "I  must  speak 
to  you  here.    It  is  right  that  I  should." 

He  would  not  have  had  it  so;  but  he 
waited,  and  she  went  on  hurriedly. 

"I  must  tell  you  how  I  have  suffered — 
how  hard  it  has  been  for  me — ^these  years ! 
I  wounded  you ;  I  tried  to  wound  you,  by 
making  light  of  your  work, — ^the  things 
you  had  undertaken  to  do.  I  told  you 
that  it  was  idle;  that  there  was  nothing 
in  your — work — for  men — for  the  men 
we  knew — " 

She  swayed  a  little  and  rested  her  hand 
upon  the  pew  by  which  they  stood.  He 
hardly  heeded  what  she  said  in  his  joy  at 
seeing  her  again.  She  owed  him  no  debt 
for  what  he  had  done  for  her  father.  He 
loved  her  to-day  as  he  had  always  loved 
her;  but  he  had  not  come  back  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  contrition,  her  gratitude. 

"But  that  was  long  ago,  Mary ;  and  it 
never  made  any  difference." 

He  smiled  and  turned  to  go;  but  she  did 
not  heed  him. 

"And  then — my  own  father!  He  told 
me — everything.     I  can't  talk  of  it!     I 
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only  want  you  to  know  what  it  meant — ^to 
father  and  me.     I  can't  thank  you." 

"Your  father  did  that,  Mary.  He  owes 
me  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  Very 
likely  he  exaggerated  the  whole  matter. 
It  was  very  simple.  I  lent  him  some 
money  and  he  has  paid  it  back,  every  cent. 

^^It  isn't  that.  It's  not  what  you  lent 
him — ^it's  what  you  gave  him;  it's  his 
honor — his    character — oh,   everything!" 

Her  voice  stole  through  the  still  church 
like  a  cry. 

'Yes ;  that  is  it,  to  help,  to  save !" 
^But  the  help — ^the  help  must  be  for 
all — "  she  began,  the  tears  flooding  her 
eyes. 
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*To  the  least  of  these';  to  the  very 
least,"  he  said,  gently,  with  a  far  look  in 
his  eyes.  ^^And  there  really  isn't  any  end 
to  count  from,"  he  added,  smiling. 

He  picked  up  his  coat  and  hat  and 
walked  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  street, 
and  she  followed  him.  It  was  a  bright 
day  in  early  November  and  the  wind 
swept  in  sharply  from  the  lake.  The  peo- 
ple that  turned  to  look  at  them  wondered 
who  the  young  man  in  clerical  dress  and 
the  handsome  girl  beside  him  could  be. 
And  a  few  remembered  Bentley  Parker 
as  the  fellow  with  a  lot  of  money  who  had 
turned  preacher  a  few  years  ago  and 
failed  at  it. 


CONSTANCY 

By  Marguerite  Merington 


STRETCHES  my  hand  to  yours  across  the  tide ; 
Nor  stormy  sweep,  nor  barren  spans  divide 
Our  clasp,  while  steadfast,  like  the  stars  that  guide, 
Your  eyes  shine  back  to  me. 

Darkness  and  day  between,  daylight  and  dark ; 
Seasons  whose  flower  and  fading  only  mark 
My  soul's  great  longing,  as  I  strain  and  hark 
To  your  soul's  cry  for  me. 

Over  the  path  of  winds  ^m  east  to  west 
That  cleave  the  shadows,  out  of  depths  unguessed, 
*  God's  law,  life's  bread  and  wine  is  love  expressed," 
Cometh  your  word  to  me. 

Ever  a  white  flame  on  my  hearth  I  tend. 
Knowing  the  road  that  took  you  back  must  bend. 
Grief  the  fiiring,  joy  for  the  journey's  end. 
When  you  return  to  me. 

My  heart  your  home-light  in  the  window-pane. 
Come  to  my  arms,  then,  from  the  mirk  and  rain. 
Never  by  time,  or  space,  or  life  again 
To  part  yourself  fiom  me ! 


DEATH  AND  THE  DRUMMING  WHEELS 

By  Frands  Lynde 


CHAOS,  CRIME*  AND  THE  PUBLIC  ACCESSORY 
Th$  F{fth  of  a  8§ri$9  o/ArtieUs  on  ths  Lou  oflAf^  hy  BailvHiy  Aeeid&nt9  in  Am&riea 


NO  army,  however  well-recruited  and 
efficient  in  its  rank-and-file  units, 
can  approve  itself  on  the  field  of 
battle  under  incompetent  officers;  and 
what  is  true  of  the  man  behind  the  gun  is 
also  true  of  the  man  at  the  throttle,  in 
charge  of  a  train,  at  the  telegraph  table, 
in  all  subordinate  positions  in  the  railway 
service. 

Let  it  be  made  manifest  that  the  op- 
erative staff  of  a  railroad  is  all  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  technical  efficiency,  in  sheer 
manliness  and  in  a  masterful  grasp  of  the 
complicated  machine  whose  every  vibra- 
tion it  must  control  and  direct,  and  every 
part  of  the  machine  will  respond  harmoni- 
ously. But  if  this  condition  be  reversed; 
if  the  men  know  that  their  division  super- 
intendent holds  his  position  by  virtue  of 
his  being  the  nephew  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent, or  their  train-master  has  his  name 
on  the  pay-roll  because  he  is  the  relative 
of  one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  chaos 
is  likely  to  supervene. 

Nepotism  in  the  railway  service  is  not 
now  as  prevalent  as  it  used  to  be.  Time 
was,  and  that  not  so  many  years  since, 
when  promotion  to  the  higher  operative 
ranks  went  very  much  like  appointments 
to  the  presidential  post-offices.  A  man  be- 
came an  operating  or  a  traffic  officer  not 
always  because  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  place,  but  too  often  because  he  had  the 
necessary  **pull"  with  the  higher  control- 
ling powers. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  one  of 
the  greater  Western  systems  was  made  to 
afford  a  very  striking  example  of  this  de- 


moralizing practice.  Young  men,  whose 
chief  recommendations  were  that  they 
came  of  good  families,  had  academic  edu- 
cations, and  were  personally  known  to 
some  member  of  the  administrative  board 
of  control  in  the  East,  were  injected  into 
the  service,  promoted  with  a  celerity  as 
brain-turning  for  the  neophyte  as  it  was 
disastrous  to  discipline,  and  the  usual 
consequences  followed.  Where  the  young 
man  was  really  a  man,  with  ability  in  the 
rough  and  a  desire  to  learn,  his  chief 
clerk  stood  in  the  breach  and  the  rank  and 
file  helped  him  out.  But  where  he  showed 
that  he  was  a  mere  place-holder,  things 
happened. 

One  time  during  the  reign  of  the  god- 
favored  ones  it  was  this  present  essayist's 
hap  to  pass  over  the  main  line  of  the  sys- 
tem. On  one  division,  the  superintendent 
of  which  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and 
everything  else  save  a  well-qualified  rail- 
road operative  officer,  the  writer  counted 
nine  engines  in  the  ditch,  and  the  west- 
ward-faring train  had  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible escape  from  a  frightful  rear  col- 
lision. The  rank  and  file  on  this  division 
was  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
technical  ability;  but  the  dry  rot  at  the 
top  had  become  an  epidemic  of  demorali- 
zation a  little  lower  down.  As  a  conductor 
making    one    at    the    eating-house   table 

phrased  it :  "This division  has 

got  so  it  has  to  have  a  man  for  breakfast 
every  morning.'* 

But  incompetence  in  operating  officers 
need  not  soar  to  this  height  to  make  work 
for  the  surgeon  and  the  grave-digger.  In 
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the  railroad  service,  as  otherwhere,  it  is 
^Mike  master,  like  man ;"  and  when  laissez 
faire  gains  a  foothold  in  the  general  office, 
good  discipline  flies  out  at  the  window — 
at  all  the  windows  on  the  line. 

The  results  are  sometimes  slow  in  ma- 
turing, but  when  they  begin  to  crystallize 
into  happenings,  death  and  disaster  stalk 
abroad,  and  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing things  come  to  light. 

One  winter  night,  something  over  a 
year  ago,  a  telegraph  operator  sat  at  his 
table  in  a  line  station  on  the  Western 
plains.  Everything  was  late,  and  it  was 
well  along  in  the  small  hours ;  so  it  may  be 
admitted,  as  the  single  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  night  man  was  sleepy 
and  tired.  A  few  miles  west  of  him  two 
trains,  a  freight  and  a  passenger,  were 
rumbling  eastward;  and  out  upon  the 
plain  in  the  opposite  direction  he  could 
see  the  headlight  of  the  incoming  west- 
bound passenger. 

While  he  looked,  the  sounder  on  the 
table  began  to  click  out  orders  for  the 
approaching  westbound.  There  were  two 
of  them ;  one  fixing  the  meeting  point  with 
the  opposing  passenger,  and  the  other 
with  the  freight. 

When  the  orders  were  written  out,  this 
man  did  a  thing  forbidden.  The  rules  re- 
quired that  before  an  operator  should 
send  his  "complete'*  to  a  train  order — 
the  notice  to  the  despatcher  that  his  in- 
structions have  been  carried  out,  and  that 
all  is  fully  understood — ^the  conductor  of 
the  train  to  which  the  order  applied 
should  be  present  to  sign  his  name.  We 
can  figure  this  night  man  weighing  the 
chances.  When  the  westbound  should  ar- 
rive there  would  be  mail,  express  and  bag- 
gage to  handle,  and  time  would  be  at  a 
premium.  What  harm  could  come  if  he 
should  anticipate  the  train's  arrival,  sign 
the  conductor's  name,  send  the  "com- 
plete," place  the  orders  where  they  could 
be  readily  found,  and  be  out  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  incoming  of  the  train  to  at- 
tend to  his  other  duties?  None,  he  de- 
cided ;  and  the  thing  was  done. 


What  happened  in  the  office  after  he 
left  it  will  never  be  precisely  known.  But 
when  the  conductor — breaking  another 
rule  which  required  that  he  should  sign 
the  order  in  the  presence  of  the  operator 
— entered  to  look  for  his  orders,  he  found 
only  one;  that  making  his  meeting  point 
with  the  freight  opposing. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  inevitable 
came  to  pass.  A  short  distance  beyond 
the  siding  where  the  opposing  passenger 
trains  should  have  met,  two  engine  crews 
looked  each  into  the  other's  headlight  for 
some  blinding,  soul-freezing  instant ; 
and  on  the  heels  of  the  sight  came  the 
crash,  the  moment  of  awful  silence,  and 
then  the  crackling  of  flames  and  the  cries 
and  groans. 

At  first  sight  one  would  say  that  two 
men  only,  the  rule-breaking  operator  and 
conductor,  were  responsible.  But  we  are 
seeking  the  cause  of  the  cause.  Are  we  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  operator's 
lapse  was  one  which  even  the  carefullest 
of  men  may  make  once  in  a  lifetime? 
Rather  are  we  not  driven  to  conclude  that 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  his  reck- 
lessness and  the  conductor's  indifference 
point  to  a  condition  disciplinary  affect- 
ing the  entire  service  of  the  line? 

That  such  a  condition  exists  on  some, 
even  of  the  greater  systems  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  those  whose  point  of  view  is  not 
altogether  cursory.  Recklessness  in  train 
employes,  so  long  as  it  does  not  culminate 
in  disaster,  goes  unpunished.  Stolen  sid- 
ings are  winked  at  by  train-masters  and 
despatchers;  time-saving  breaches  of  the 
book  of  rules  bring  down  no  reprimand 
unless  there  are  consequences;  nothing  is 
said  about  the  many  little  laxities  and 
ease-takings,  though  all  these  are  well 
known  in  the  headquarters'  offices.  The 
excuse  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  poor 
one  at  best,  and  it  should  never  be  allowed 
pleading  room.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
some  operative  officers  are  not  unwilling 
that  their  subordinates  should  take  a  ten- 
tative risk  in  the  forwarding  of  traffic. 
They    will   by   no   means   authorize   the 
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breaches  of  discipline,  but  they  do  not 
punish  the  rule-breaker  unless  his  chance- 
taking  results  in  disaster. 

False  mercy  has  also  somewhat  to  an- 
swer for  in  this  field.  Not  long  ago  an 
old  train-despatcher  read  me  this  out  of 
the  book  of  his  own  experience.  One  night 
he  had  instructed  the  operator  at  a  cer- 
tain way  station  to  flag  a  westbound  train. 
About  the  time  when  the  train  should  have 
reached  the  station,  he  tapped  the  wire 
and  asked  if  the  order  had  been  obeyed. 
The  answer  was  that  it  had  not;  that  it 
had  been  forgotten,  and  the  train  had 
passed ;  then  the  man  began  to  beg. 

The  despatcher  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  he  knew  his  duty.  Also,  there 
were  no  disastrous  consequences  impend- 
ing to  make  him  righteously  severe.  Also, 
again,  he  remembered  that  the  operator 
was  a  young  man  with  a  family  dependent 
upon  his  meager  salary  for  its  bread  and 
meat,  and  that  discharge  in  disgrace 
might  easily  spell  desperation  for  the  ef- 
faced one.  So  he  did  what  other  despatch- 
ers  have  done,  and  are  doing  every  day 
in  the  year:  let  the  suppliant  off  with  a 
stiff  wire-wigging,  and  by  just  so  much 
he  relaxed  the  tension  of  true  discipline. 
For  the  man  who  forgets  facilely  has  no 
place  in  train  handling,  and  if  suffered  to 
remain  he  will  one  day  add  his  quota  to 
the  eighty-five  hundred  killings  and  the 
sixty-four  thousand  woundings. 

So  we  may  say  that  bad  discipline  in 
some  of  its  multifarious  forms  accounts 
for  many  of  the  minor  disasters,  and  for 
some  of  the  greater  ones.  As  has  been  in- 
timated, it  begins  at  the  top.  The  first  req- 
uisite in  an  operative  ofiicer  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  thorough  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  trade;  but  tread- 
ing closely  upon  the  heels  of  this  should 
come  the  priceless  gift  of  manhandling. 
Some  officers  who  are  technically  well 
qualified  are  yet  without  the  ability  to  get 
the  most  and  the  best  out  of  the  human 
part  of  the  railroad  machine,  and  such 
men  have  missed  their  calling  as  certainly 
as  the  book-worm  who  goes  into  politics. 


One  final  charge  against  the  railroad 
companies  as  contributors  to  the  results 
shown  by  the  mortality  tables  remains  to 
be  considered  before  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  may  rest  his  case.  It  lies  in 
corporate  disregard  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  in  corporate  contempt  for  the  law 
where  the  statute  conflicts  with  what  the 
railroad  company  is  pleased  to  call  its 
rights. 

In  most  states  there  is  a  law  requiring 
all  trains  to  come  to  a  full  stop  at  grade 
crossings  with  other  railways.  In  many 
of  these  states  this  reasonable  enactment 
is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter.  In  many 
cities  there  are  ordinances  requiring  the 
flagging  of  street  crossings:  they  are 
honored  only  when  an  aroused  public  sen- 
timent threatens  mandatory  things  like 
viaducts  or  subways.  In  most  cities  of  any 
considerable  size  there  is  an  ordinance  fix- 
ing the  speed  at  which  trains  may  move 
within  the  municipal  limits — four  miles 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  eight,  or  possibly  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Hold  your  watch  in  your 
hand  the  next  time  you  are  traveling  and 
note  the  speed  of  your  incoming  train,  al- 
lowing say  twelve  city  blocks  to  the  mile. 

The  Federal  Safety  Appliance  Law,  re- 
ferred to  in  a  former  paper,  has  dragged 
its  way  through  the  preparatory  period 
of  ten  years,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Inspection  Bureau  reports  a 
fairly  ready  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions. But  in  its  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  we  read  that 
the  commission  has  lodged  information 
with  the  proper  district  attorneys  of  viola- 
tions of  the  act  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  Company;  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany; the  Wabash  Railroad  Company; 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company;  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany; the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway 
Company;  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
Railroad  Company ;  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company;  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis ;  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  and 
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the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 
And  also  that  the  commission  has  request- 
ed the  proper  district  attorneys  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific;  the  Wabash;  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  relat- 
ing to  reports  of  accidents. 

In  another  and  more  restricted  field  the 
railway  company  is  contemptuous  of  the 
law  and  indifferent  to  human  life.  Cross- 
ing and  right-of-way  fights  are  not  yet 
the  anachronisms  they  should  be;  and 
while  they  are  tolerated,  the  law  will  be 
set  at  naught,  and  the  lives  of  employes, 
and  sometimes  of  innocent  non-combat- 
ants, will  be  sacrificed. 

Of  all  the  sharp  business  competitions 
of  modern  commercialism,  these  territorial 
struggles  are  the  most  puerile.  The  rival 
road  always  secures  its  crossing ;  the  par- 
allel line  invariably  gets  its  right  of  way. 
The  show  of  force  is  never  intended,  per- 
haps, to  be  anything  more  than  a  vigor- 
ous bluff;  but  there  have  been  instances 
in  which  the  contending  corporations  have 
gone  to  the  length  of  usurping  the  pre- 
rogative of  congress ;  of  declaring  war  in 
effect,  and  arming  large  bodies  of  their 
workmen.  All  this  may  mean  nothing 
more  to  the  executive  staff  of  the  railroad 
company  than  an  exhibition  of  a  proper 
spirit  of  determination  in  the  business 
struggle;  but  human  passions  once  set 
ablaze  are  not  so  easily  extinguished.  In 
the  heat  of  the  battle  which  becomes  very 
real  to  the  participating  employes,  some 
hotheaded  one  is  very  likely  to  pull  the 
life-taking  trigger  or  to  dynamite  the 
blockading  engine;  whereupon  a  war,  not 
altogether  of  the  corporations,  is  due  to 
arrive. 

A  certain  Western  city  once  furnished 
an  example  of  what  the  effect  of  such  a 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  may 
be  upon  an  over-zealous  partizan.  The 
city  in  question  has  a  union  passenger 
terminal,  and  the  stock  of  the  terminal 
company  is  held  in  varying  proportions 


by  the  different  railways  using  the  sta- 
tion. 

A  new  line,  in  competition  with  one  of 
the  minority  stockholding  companies,  ap- 
plied for  entrance  privileges,  and  the  ap- 
plication was  granted  against  the  vote  of 
the  minority  company.  Thereupon  war 
was  declared  upon  the  new-comer.  An  in- 
junction was  obtained  restraining  it  from 
extending  its  tracks  into  the  terminal.  A 
higher  court  set  the  injunction  aside,  and 
not  to  be  caught  twice  in  the  same  trap, 
the  new  line  put  a  huge  construction  force 
into  commission  late  one  Saturday  night, 
and  by  the  dawn  of  Sunday  was  hard  at 
work  laying  its  tracks  into  the  station. 

During  the  day  the  hotheaded  zealot 
on  the  other  side  had  his  inning.  While 
the  construction  train,  black  with  labor- 
ers, and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious 
onlookers,  stood  in  the  station,  the  sus- 
tained shriek  of  a  locomotive  whistle  was 
heard  in  the  lower  yard.  Somebody  saw 
a  masterless  fire-vomiting  engine  rushing 
up  the  track  toward  the  standing  train 
and  gave  the  alarm.  There  was  an  in- 
stantaneous sauve  qui  pent  and  a  rush  to 
gain  distance.  Two  seconds  of  delay 
would  have  made  a  shambles  of  the  train 
shed.  The  men  on  the  construction  flat- 
cars  had  barely  time  to  fling  themselves 
into  the  receding  wave  of  spectators  when 
the  crash  came  and  the  two  engines  and 
the  half-dozen  material  cars  were  piled  in 
ruin. 

Investigation  by  the  proper  authorities 
revealed  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that 
an  engineman  in  the  service  of  the  pro- 
testing road  had  tied  his  whistle  open, 
aimed  his  huge  projectile  at  the  train  of 
his  company's  commercial  enemy,  fired  it 
with  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  throttle-bar, 
and  jumped  off  to  disappear.  We  never 
heard  that  the  officers  of  the  militant  com- 
pany were  charged — elsewhere  than  in  the 
gossip  of  the  street — ^with  instigating  the 
outlaw  deed  of  the  engineer,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  never  apprdiended.  But  there 
is  certainly  an  indirect  responsibility  pest- 
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ingupoii  sndi  oAcers  vfaen  the  poEcT  and 
the  mttitude  of  the  eorpormtioo  are  dis- 
tinctly beDigerent.  In  ndditinw,  there  is 
this  to  be  said:  if  m  cogpormtjooy  cfaartex^ 
under  the  ]mm  and  protected  bj  it,  openlj 
sets  the  ]mw  at  defiance,  the  man  in  the 
serrice  of  such  a  corporation  is  not  likelj 
to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen  at  a  crisis 
what  he  conceires  the  interest  of  his  em- 
ployer to  be  in  mnllift  vith  the  larger 


T  disaster.  It  is  pofalic  sentiment  again 
which  leaves  a  prosecuting  officer  whcdly 
without  support  when  he  seeks  to  bring  a 
raOway  company  to  book  for  Tiolating 
the  crossing  laws  and  the  slow-speed  ordi- 


Instances  of  this  nature  point  to  a  sin- 
gle conclusion :  that  the  railway  company, 
like  some  other  aggregations  of  capital 
which  might  be  namfd,  does,  without  set- 
ting it  forth  in  so  many  wordss,  hold  it- 
self superior  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  an  ac- 
cusation which  many  railway  officers 
would  substantiate,  in  general  terms,  at 
least,  if  thex  could  be  induced  to  testify 
in  the  publi^  behalf. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  raihraT  com- 
panics  are  thus  contemptuous  of  the  law? 
The  time  has  come  when  we  nrast  unlimber 
the  battery  and  point  the  guns  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  Uame  for  the  lack  of 
many  needed  reforms  in  raOway  construc- 
tion, management  and  operation  rests 
upcm  the  American  public.  The  law  in 
this  country  is  operatire  only  as  its  en- 
forcement is  demanded  by  public  senti- 
ment, as  thousands  of  dead-letter  enact- 
ments cm  the  statute  books  go  to  prove. 
And  the  deadest  of  these  laws  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  those  designed  by  their 
framers  to  direct,  control  and  limit  the 
acts  of  corporations. 

Where  the  corporate  conlempt  for  the 
law  touches  only  the  pocket-book,  there 
may  be  some  excuse  for  public  apathy. 
Tliis  is  a  wealthy  land,  and  we  all  pay 
taxes,  seen  and  unspen,  with  apparent 
cheerfulness.  But  where  the  infractions 
of  the  law  jeofpmrdm  human  life,  there 
should  he  another  story  to  tell. 

It  is  public  sentiuieut  that  makes  it 
next  to  imposnUe  for  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney to  secure  a  grand  jury  indictment 
agshist  the  nm  responsible  for  the  rail- 


It  is  public  apathy  and  indifference 
which  accepts  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
of  the  railvaT  official  that  such  and  such 
accidents  are  unpreTcntable.  It  is  the 
lack  of  public  concern  in  this  most  rital 
question  of  safety  to  life  and  limb  which 
makes  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  shy 
about  giving  his  editorial  space  to  com- 
ment on  the  daily  disaster,  and  which  has 
made  the  accident  story  in  the  news  col- 
umns a  thing  to  be  glanced  at  and  forgot- 
ten. 

This  is  the  passire  side  of  the  puUic  ac- 
countability;  but  there  is  also  an  actire 
side.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  call 
for  high-speed  trains  has  grown  into  an 
imperatiTe  demand.  Ways  and  means — 
the  railwav  wars  and  means — are  uttcrlT 
ignored.  If  the  fast  train  is  late,  ther^ 
will  be  scores  of  questioners  at  the  rail- 
road office  to  ask  why  the  X.  Y.  &  Z.  can 
not  make  as  good  time  as  its  ccHnpetitors ; 
why  it  does  not  buy  bigger  engines;  why 
it  does  not  hire  men  who  can  run  a  train 
on  time;  why  the  management  will  per^ 
sist  in.  conducting  the  business  of  the  road 
in  the  methods  of  twenty  years  ago. 

These  questions  are  all  idle  enough; 
but  they  mean  business,  or  rather  the  loss 
of  it,  to  the  harassed  railroad  manager. 
He  knows  that  under  present  conditions 
he  can  not  go  out  and  buy  heavier  motive 
power  for  to-nK>rrow's  delivery:  he  knows 
that  if  he  had  the  big  engines  his  sixty- 
five  or  seventy-pound  rails  would  ill  sup- 
port their  sixty-mile-an-hour  hammering. 
He  knov^  what  the  public  does  not  know, 
that  big  engines  and  a  faster  service  mean 
heavier  bridges,  better  ballasting,  endless 
track  r^buOding,  and  that  the  alternative 
is  a  tremendous  factor  of  risk.  He  can 
not  whip  these  adverse  conditions  into 
line  whik  the  questioner  waits,  and  so  he 
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tries  as  best  he  may  to  comply  with  the 
public  demand  with  the  means  available. 

That  this  spells  disaster  now  and  then 
is  no  matter  for  wonder,  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  we  are  only  too  well  assured  by  the 
mortality  record.  But  where  lies  the 
heavier  blame?  on  the  management  which 
tries  with  inadequate  means  to  save  itself 
from  loss?  or  upon  the  public  with  its 
blind  insistence  upon  greater  speed? 

In  quite  another  field  than  this  the  rail- 
road company  goes  scot  free.  Individual 
carelessness,  which  is  common  enough  to 
be  called  public  carelessness,  contributes 
many  names  to  the  annual  casualty  list. 
This  is  a  barren  acre  for  any  but  the  most 
philanthropic  plowman.  As  a  fool-killer, 
the  railway  train  in  action  is  a  marked 
success;  and  the  man  who  from  bravado 
or  fancied  necessity  uses  a  live  railroad 
track  for  a  promenade,  or  tries  to  emulate 
the  adeptness  of  the  train  service  employ^ 
in  boarding  or  jumping  from  moving 
trains,  takes  his  life  in  his  own  hands  and 
is  his  own  sincerest  mourner  at  his  funeral. 

This  individual  carelessness  and  reck- 
lessness, examples  of  which  are  seen  by 
railroad  men  every  day,  is  also  a  public 
responsibility,  and  one  for  which  the  best 
managed  railway  can  not  devise  safe- 
guards. It  accounts  for  a  goodly  number 
of  the  deaths  and  injuries  in  the  unclassi- 
fied list,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  contempt  for  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations.  Wherefore,  when  we,  the 
people,  go  about  trying  to  make  the  cor- 
porations respect  the  law,  it  might  be  as 
well  for  us,  as  individuals,  to  set  the  good 
example. 

The  indifference  of  the  public  to  its 
own  welfare  and  safety  manifests  itself 
also  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  laws  de- 
signed to  make  the  railway  disaster  less 
commonplace.  The  sprouting  ground  of 
any  restrictive  enactment  is  the  expressed 
desire  of  a  constituency,  and  the  law- 
framer  will  seldom  go  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions. Here  the  average  citizen  is  merely 
indifferently  uninformed.     For  example: 


it  may  be  generally  known  that  there  is 
such  an  act  of  Congress  as  the  Safety 
Appliance  law;  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent rendered  inactive  or  at  least  inopera- 
tive by  a  huge  disproportion  of  the  means 
to  the  end.  Fifteen  inspectors  comprise 
the  entire  policing  force  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  these  fifteen 
men  are  supposed  to  report  on  something 
over  a  million  and  a  half  cars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  engines. 

We  are  a  numerous  people,  with  over 
£00,000  miles  of  railway  lines  spider- 
webbing  the  entire  United  States.  How 
much  of  this  immense  mileage  and  tre- 
mendous area  can  be  policed  effectively 
during  the  year  by  fifteen  of  the  most  dil- 
igent inspectors? 

Again,  the  laws  at  present  on  the  stat- 
ute books  are  insufficient  on  the  penal  side, 
and  severe  penalties  can  never  be  secured 
or  made  effective  without  a  strong  public 
demand.  Here  public  indifference  is  most 
culpably  manifest.  We  seldom  know,  and 
apparently  we  do  not  care,  whether  the 
penalties  in  this  particular  field  fit  the 
crime,  or  whether  tiiey  are  enforced  at  all. 

Two  days  since,  as  I  was  riding  the 
trolley  from  my  suburb  to  the  city,  the 
conductor  put  his  face  in  at  the  door  to 
call  out  "Transfer!"  The  stoppage  was 
at  a  railroad  crossing.  In  the  thick  of  a 
curious  crowd  lay  an  overturned  trolley 
car,  and  a  railroad  wrecking  crew  was 
busy  clearing  the  track.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  happened,  or  if  any  of  the  passen- 
gers involved  were  killed  or  injured.  But 
I  do  know  there  was  little  or  no  righteous 
indignation  in  the  crowd  of  onlookers. 
And  if  the  guilty  man  or  men  are  prop- 
erly prosecuted  and  punished,  it  will  not 
be  because  I  or  my  fellow  citizens  demand 
it. 

In  still  another  way — ^and  this,  too,  is 
at  present  a  public  responsibility — ^the 
laws  for  life-saving  are  rendered  inoper- 
ative. It  is  everybody's  business  to  be- 
come the  plaintiff  in  the  case  against  the 
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railway  company  whose  employes  violate 
the  State  crossing  or  other  restrictive 
laws.  But  who  ever  thinks  of  making  a 
complaint  to  the  proper  officer? 

Herein,  perhaps,  the  law  is  in  itself  de- 
ficient, since  it  does  not  provide  regularly- 
appointed  inspectors  to  see  that  it  is 
obeyed.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ends  the 
public  is  responsible.  For  when  the  de- 
mand for  better  and  more  specific  laws, 
and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  those 
already  in  effect  shall  make  itself  felt,  the 
totals  in  the  accident  mortality  tables  will 
shrink  to  less  appalling  magnitudes. 


But  the  pointing  out  of  the  public's 
part  in  the  decreasing  of  the  disaster  death 
rate  belongs  more  properly  to  the  chapter 
on  preventives.  We  have  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  last  link  in  the  long  chain  of 
causes,  active  and  latent:  we  have  seen 
how  a  few  accidents  are  due  to  the  perver- 
sity of  inanimate  things,  and  how  the  vast 
majority  is  chargeable  to  factors  which 
we  may  justly  require  to  be  eliminated. 
Remains  now  the  suggestion  remedial; 
and  upon  this  ground,  sacred  hitherto  to 
corporate  claims,  we  may  enter  in  the  con- 
cluding paper. 


o 


THE  LITTLE  TUNE 

By  Carolyn  Wells 

H,  once  there  was  a  little  tune  that  wanted  to  be  song. 
But  no  one  ever  thought  of  it^  so  no  one  gave  it  tongue. 


It  hovered  round  musicians'  souls^  it  quivered  in  the  air^ 
But  nobody  discovered  it  or  dreamed  tiiat  it  was  there. 

'Twas  such  a  merry  little  time^  so  blithe  and  gay  and  glad^ 
But  after  waiting  weary  years  the  little  tune  grew  sad. 

And  though  it  didn't  understand  its  nameless  longing  pain^ 
Its  merry  melody  became  a  wailing^  haunting  strain. 

One  summer  nighty  all  aimlessly^  it  idly  floated  near 
A  wonderful  musician^  who  bent  his  soul  to  hear ; 


He  caught  the  sad^  sweet  melody,  then  with  consummate  art. 
He  sang  the  little  tune  to  typify  a  broken  heart 


AUNT  CYNTHIA'S  PERSIAN  CAT 

By  L.  M.  Montgomery 


MAX  always  blesses  the  animal 
when  it  is  referred  to;  and  I 
don't  deny  that  things  have 
worked  together  for  good  after  all.  But 
when  I  think  of  the  agonies  Ismay  and  I 
underwent  on  account  of  that  abominable 
cat  it  is  not  a  blessing  which  rises  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts. 

I  never  was  fond  of  cats,  although  I 
admit  they  are  well  enough  in  their  place, 
and  I  can  worry  along  comfortably  with 
a  nice  matronly  old  Tabby  that  can  take 
care  of  herself  and  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world.  As  for  Ismay,  she  hates  cats  and 
always  did.  But  Aunt  Cynthia,  who 
adored  them,  never  could  bring  herself 
to  understand  that  any  one  else  could  pos- 
sibly dislike  them.  She  firmly  believed 
that  Ismay  and  I  really  liked  cats  deep 
down  in  our  hearts,  but  that,  owing  to 
some  perverse  twist  in  our  moral  natures, 
we  would  not  own  up  to  it,  but  wilfully 
persisted  in  declaring  we  didn't. 

Of  all  cats,  I  loathed  that  white  Per- 
sian cat  of  Aunt  Cynthia's.  And  indeed, 
as  we  always  suspected  and  afterward 
proved,  Aunt  herself  looked  upon  the 
creature  with  more  pride  than  affection. 
She  would  have  taken  ten  times  the  com- 
fort in  a  good,  common  puss  that  she  did 
in  that  spoiled  beauty.  But  a  Persian 
cat  with  a  recorded  pedigree  and  a  mar- 
ket value  of  seventy-five  dollars  tickled 
Aunt  Cynthia's  pride  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  deluded  herself  into  believing 
that  the  animal  was  really  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  It  had  been  presented  to  her  by 
a  missionary  nephew  who  had  brought  it 
all  the  way  home  from  Persia ;  and  for  the 
next  two  years  Aunt  Cynthia's  household 
existed  to  wait  on  that  cat,  hand  and 
foot.  It  was  snow-white,  with  a  bluish- 
gray  spot  on  the  tip  of  its  tail ;  and  it  was 


blue-eyed  and  deaf  and  delicate.  Aunt 
Cynthia  was  always  in  agonies  lest  it  take 
cold  and  die.  Ismay  and  I  used  to  wish 
that  it  would,  we  were  so  tired  of  hearing 
about  it  and  its  whims.  But  we  did  not 
say  so  to  Aunt  Cynthia ;  she  would  prob- 
ably never  have  spoken  to  us  again  and 
there  was  no  wisdom  in  offending  Aunt 
Cynthia.  When  you  have  an  unencum- 
bered aunt  with  a  fat  bank  account  it  is 
just  as  well  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
her  if  you  can. 

So  we  listened  meekly  when  she  dis- 
coursed on  Fatima — ^the  cat's  name  was 
Fatima — ^and  if  it  were  wicked  of  us  to 
wish  for  the  latter's  decease  we  were  well 
punished  for  it  later  on. 

One  day  in  November  Aunt  Cynthia 
came  sailing  over  to  The  Pinery.  That 
was  a  Jonah  day  for  us  all  through.  Ev- 
erything had  gone  wrong.  Ismay  had 
spilled  grease  on  her  velvet  coat,  and  the 
fit  of  the  new  blouse  I  was  making  was 
hopelessly  askew,  and  the  kitchen  stove 
smoked,  and  the  bread  was  sour.  More- 
over, Huldah  Jane,  our  tried  and  trusty 
old  family  nurse  and  cook  and  general 
"boss,"  had  what  she  called  the  "realagy" 
in  her  shoulder;  and  though  Huldah 
Jane  is  as  good  an  old  creature  as  ever 
lived,  when  she  has  the  "realagy"  other 
people  who  are  in  the  house  want  to  get 
out  and,  if  they  can't,  feel  about  as  com- 
fortable as  St.  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron. 

And  on  the  top  of  all  this  came  Aunt 
Cynthia's  call  and  request ! 

"Dear  me,"  said  Aunt  Cynthia,  snif- 
fing, "don't  I  smell  smoke?  You  girls 
must  manage  your  range  very  badly. 
Mine  never  smokes.  But  it  is  no  more 
than  one  might  expect  when  two  girls 
try  to  keep  house  without  a  man  about 
the  place. 
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"We  get  along  very  well  without  a 
man  about  the  place,"  I  said  sulkily.  Max 
hadn't  been  in  for  two  whole  days  and 
though  nobody  wanted  to  see  him  partic- 
ularly I  couldn't  help  wondering  why. 
"Men  are  nuisances." 

"I  daresay  you  like  to  pretend  you 
think  SO9"  said  Aunt  Cynthia  aggravat- 
ingly.  "But  no  woman  ever  does  really 
think  so,  you  know.  I  imagine  that  pretty 
Miss  Barrett,  who  is  visiting  at  the 
Smalls,  doesn't.  I  saw  her  and  Max  Irv- 
ing out  walking  this  afternoon,  looking 
very  well  satisfied  with  themselves.  If  you 
dilly-dally  much  longer.  Sue,  you  will  let 
Max  slip  through  your  fingers  yet." 

That  was  a  tactful  thing  to  say  to  me^ 
who  had  refused  Max  Irving  so  often  that 
I  had  lost  coimt.  I  was  furious,  and  so  I 
stopped  scowling  and  smiled  sweetly  on 
my  maddening  aunt. 

"Dear  Aunt,  how  amusing  of  you,"  I 
said  smoothly.  "You  talk  as  if  I  wanted 
Max." 

**So  you  do,"  said  Aunt  Cynthia. 

"It's  no  secret  that  I've  refused  him 
time  and  again,"  I  cried,  for  well  Aunt 
Cynthia  knew  it.    Max  always  told  her. 

**You  may  do  it  once  too  often,"  said 
Aunt  Cynthia,  **and  find  yourself  taken 
at  your  word.  And  this  Barrett  girl  is 
very  pretty." 

"Lovely,"  I  assented.  "She  has  the 
most  charming  complexion  and  eyes  I 
ever  saw.  She  would  be  just  the  wife  for 
Max  and  I  hope  he  will  marry  her." 

"Humph !"  said  Aunt  Cynthia.  "Well, 
I  won't  entice  you  into  telling  any  more 
fibs.  They  may  be  charged  up  to  me. 
And  I  didn't  walk  over  here  to-day  in  all 
this  wind  to  talk  sense  into  you  concern- 
ing Max.  I  am  going  to  Montreal  for 
two  months  and  I  want  you  to  take  charge 
of  Fatima  for  me  while  I  am  away." 

"Fatima!"  I  exclaimed. 

**Yes.  I  don't  dare  trust  her  to  the 
care  of  the  servants  and  taking  her  with 
me  is  out  of  the  question.  Mind  you  al- 
ways warm  her  milk  before  you  give  it  to 


her  and  don't  on  any  account  let  her  run 
out  of  doors." 

I  looked  at  Ismay  and  Ismay  looked  at 
me.  We  knew  we  were  in  for  it.  To  re- 
fuse would  mortally  offend  Aunt  Cynthia 
and  that  would  never  do.  Besides,  if  I 
betrayed  my  unwillingness.  Aunt  Cynthia 
would  be  sure  to  put  it  down  to  grumpi- 
ness  over  what  she  had  said  about  Max 
and  rub  it  in  for  years.  But  I  ventured 
to  ask : 

"What  if  anything  happens  to  her 
while  you  are  away?" 

"It  is  to  prevent  that  I'm  leaving  her 
with  you,"  said  Aunt  Cynthia.  "You 
simply  must  not  let  anything  happen  to 
her.  It  will  do  you  good  to  have  a  little 
responsibility ;  and  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  find  out  what  a  really  adorable  creature 
Fatima  is.  Well,  that  is  all  settled.  I'll 
send  her  up  to-morrow.  I  am  going  on 
the  afternoon  train." 

"You  can  take  care  of  that  horrid 
Fatima-thing  yourself!"  cried  Ismay 
when  the  door  closed  behind  Aunt  Cyn- 
thia. "I  won't  touch  her  with  a  yard- 
stick. You  had  no  business  to  say  we 
would  take  her!" 

"Did  I  say  we  would  take  her?"  I  de- 
manded crossly.  "Aunt  Cynthia  took 
our  consent  for  granted.  And  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  we  couldn't  have  refused. 
So  what  is  the  use  of  being  grouchy?" 

"If  anything  happens  to  her  Aunt 
Cynthia  will  hold  us  responsible,"  said 
Ismay  darkly. 

"Do  you  think  Patty  Barrett  bleaches 
her  hair?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"I  daresay.  Does  she  eat  anything 
but  milk?    Will  it  do  to  give  her  mice?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  so.  But  do  you  suppose 
Max  is  really  in  love  with  her?" 

"I  daresay  what  a  relief  it  would  be  for 
you  if  he  is." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  I  said  frostily.  "Only 
I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  see  Max 
throw  himself  away  on  a  peroxide-of- 
hydrogen  girl,  that's  all.  Ismay  Meade, 
if  that  stove  doesn't  stop  smoking  I  shall 
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fly  into  bits.     This  is  a  detestable  day. 
I  hate  that  thing !'' 

"Oh,  she  isnH  too  bad  a  girl,"  protested 
Ismay.  "She  may  bleach  her  hair,  of 
course — but — " 

"I  was  talking  about  Fatima,"  I  cried 
in  a  rage. 

"Oh,"  said  Ismay. 

Ismay  is  stupid  at  times.  I  thought 
the  way  she  said  "Oh**  was  inexcusably 
stupid. 

Fatima  arrived  the  next  day.  Max 
brought  her  over  in  a  covered  basket, 
lined  with  padded  crimson  satin.  Max 
likes  cats  and  Aunt  Cynthia.  He  ex- 
plained how  we  were  to  treat  Fatima  and 
when  Ismay  had  gone  out  of  the  room, — 
Ismay  always  went  out  of  the  room  when 
she  knew  I  particularly  wanted  her  to  re- 
main,— he  proposed  to  me  again.  Of 
course  I  said  no  as  usual,  but  I  was  rather 
pleased.  Max  had  been  proposing  to  me 
about  every  two  months  for  two  years. 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  he  went  three 
months,  and  then  I  always  wondered  why. 
I  concluded  that  he  could  not  be  really  in- 
terested in  Patty  Barrett  and  I  was  re- 
lieved. I  didn't  want  to  marry  Max  but 
it  was  pleasant  and  convenient  to  have 
him  around  and  we  would  miss  him  dread- 
fully if  any  other  girl  snapped  him  up. 
He  was  so  useful  and  always  willing  to 
do  anything  for  us — nail  a  shingle  on 
the  roof,  drive  us  to  town,  put  down  car- 
pets— in  short,  a  very  present  help  in  all 
our  troubles. 

So  I  just  beamed  on  him  when  I  said 
no.  Max  began  counting  on  his  fingers. 
When  he  got  as  far  as  eight  he  shook  his 
head  and  began  over  again. 

"What  is  it?"   I  asked. 

"I*m  trying  to  count  up  how  many 
times  I've  proposed  to  you,"  he  said. 
**But  I  can't  remember  whether  I  asked 
you  to  marry  me  that  day  we  dug  up  the 
garden  or  not.    If  I  did  it  makes — " 

"No,  you  didn't,"  I  interrupted. 

"Well,  that  makes  it  eleven,"  said  Max 
reflectively.   "Pretty  near  the  limit,  isn't 


it?  My  manly  pride  will  not  allow  me  to 
propose  to  any  one  girl  more  than  twelve 
times.  So  the  next  time  will  be  the  last. 
Sue  darling." 

"Oh,"  I  said.  I  forgot  to  resent  his 
calling  me  darling.  I  wondered  if  things 
wouldn't  be  rather  flat  when  Max  gave 
up  proposing  to  me.  It  was  the  only  ex- 
citement I  had.  But  of  course  it  would  be 
best — and  he  couldn't  go  on  at  it  for  ever ; 
so,  by  way  of  gracefully  dismissing  the 
subject,  I  asked  him  what  Miss  Barrett 
was  like. 

"Nice  little  girl,"  said  Max.  "I  always 
liked  blondes,  you  know." 

I  am  dark,  with  brown  eyes.  Just  then 
I  detested  Max.  I  got  up  and  said  I  was 
going  to  get  some  milk  for  Fatima.  I 
found  Ismay  in  a  rage  in  the  kitchen. 
She  had  been  up  in  the  garret  and  a 
mouse  had  run  across  her  foot.  Mice  al- 
ways get  on  Ismay's  nerves. 

"We  need  a  cat  badly  enough,"  she 
fumed,  "but  not  a  useless,  pampered 
thing  like  Fatima.  That  garret  is  liter- 
ally swarming  with  mice.  You'll  not 
catch  me  going  up  there  again." 

Fatima  did  not  prove  such  a  nuisance 
as  we  had  feared.  Huldah  Jane  liked  her, 
and  Ismay,  in  spite  of  her  declaration 
that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her,  looked  after  her  comfort  scrupu- 
lously. She  even  used  to  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  go  out  to  see  if 
Fatima  were  warm.  Max  came  in  every 
day  and  hung  around  and  gave  us  good 
advice. 

Then  one  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
Aunt  Cynthia's  departure,  Fatima  dis- 
appeared— just  simply  disappeared,  as  if 
she  had  dissolved  into  thin  air.  We  left 
her  one  afternoon,  curled  up  asleep  in 
her  basket  by  the  fire,  under  Huldah 
Jane's  eye,  while  we  went  out  to  make 
calls.  When  we  came  home  Fatima  was 
gone! 

Huldah  Jane  wept  and  was  as  one  dis- 
tracted. She  vowed  that  she  had  never 
let  Fatima  out  of  her  si^ht  the  whole 
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:  once  for  three  minutes  when  she 
to  the  garret  for  some  summer 
When  she  came  back  the  kitchen 
1  blown  open  and  Fatima  had 
• 

and  I  were  frantic.  We  ran 
e  garden  and  through  the  pines 

creatures,  calling  Fatima — but 

Then  Ismay  sat  down  on  the 
9r-steps  and  cried, 
las  got  out — and  she'll  catch  her 
:  cold — and  Aunt  Cynthia  will 
•give  us,"  she  sobbed, 
^ing  over  for  Max,"  I  declared. 
f  through  the  pines  and  over  the 
fast  as  my  feet  could  carry  me, 
;  my  stars  that  there  was  a  Max 
in  such  a  predicament, 
came  over  and  we  had  another 
it  we  did  not  find  Fatima.  Days 
.nd  we  did  not  find  Fatima.  I 
irtainly  have  gone  crazy  had  it 
I  for  Max.  He  was  worth  his 
i  gold  during  the  awful  week  that 

We  did  not  dare  advertise  lest 
rnthia  should  see  it;  but  we  in- 
if  and  wide  for  a  white  Persian 
a  blue  spot  on  its  tail  and  offered 
.  for  it;  but  nobody  had  seen  it, 

people  kept  coming  to  the  house 
d  day  with  every  kind  of  cat  in 
nranting  to  know  if  it  was  the  one 
yet. 

ihall  never  see  Fatima  again,"  I 
diessly  to  Max  and  Ismay  one 
1.  I  had  just  turned  away  an 
lan  with  a  big  yellow  tommy 
«  insisted  must  be  ours,  "'cause 
►  our  place,  mem,  a-yowling  fear- 
t,  and  it  don't  belong  to  nobody 
I  our  way,  mem." 
afraid  you  won't,"  said  Max. 
st  have  perished  of  exposure  long 

.  Cynthia  will  never  forgive  us," 

ay  dismally.    "I  had  a  presenti- 

trouble  the  moment  that  cat  came 

*inery." 

id  never  heard  of  this  presenti- 


ment before,  but  Ismay  is  good  at  having 
presentiments — after  things  happen. 

"What  will  we  do?"  I  demanded  help- 
lessly. "Max,  you  must  find  some  way 
out  of  this  scrape  for  us." 

"Advertise  in  the  city  papers  for  a 
white  Persian  cat,"  suggested  Max. 
"Somebody  may  have  one  for  sale.  If  so, 
you  must  buy  it  and  palm  it  off  on  your 
good  aunt  as  Fatima." 

"But  Fatima  had  a  blue  spot  on  her 
tail,"  I  said. 

"You  must  advertise  for  a  cat  with  a 
blue  spot  on  its  tail,"  said  Max. 

"It  will  cost  a  pretty  penny,"  said  Is- 
may. "Fatima  was  valued  at  seventy- 
five." 

"We  must  take  the  money  we  have  been 
saving  for  our  new  furs,"  I  said  sorrow- 
fully. "There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 
It  will  cost  us  a  good  deal  more  if  we  lose 
Aunt  Cynthia's  favor.  She  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  believing  that  we  have  made  away 
with  Fatima  deliberately  and  with  malice 
aforethought." 

So  we  advertised.  Max  went  to  town 
and  had  the  notice  inserted  in  the  biggest 
daily.  We  asked  any  one  who  had  a  white 
Persian  cat,  with  a  blue  spot  on  the  tip 
of  its  tail,  to  dispose  of  to  communicate 
with  M.  I.,  care  of  the  Chronicle. 

We  really  did  not  have  much  hope  that 
anything  would  come  of  it;  so  we  were 
delighted  and  surprised  over  the  letter 
Max  brought  home  from  town  four  days 
later.  It  was  a  typewritten  screed  from 
Montreal  stating  that  the  writer  had  a 
white  Persian  cat  answering  our  descrip- 
tion for  sale.  The  price  was  eighty  dol- 
lars and  if  M.  I.  cared  to  go  to  Montreal 
and  inspect  the  animal  it  would  be  foimd 
at  810  St.  Sulpice  Street,  by  inquiring 
for  "Persian." 

"Temper  your  joy,  my  friends,"  said 
Ismay  gloomily.  "The  cat  may  not  suit. 
The  blue  spot  may  not  be  in  the  right 
place  or  it  may  be  too  big.  I  consistently 
refuse  to  believe  that  any  good  thing  can 
come  out  of  this  deplorable  affair," 
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Just  at  this  moment  the  door  bell  rang 
and  I  hurried  out.  A  boy  was  there  with 
a  telegram.  I  tore  it  open,  glanced  at  it, 
and  dashed  back  into  the  room. 

"What  is  it  now?'*  cried  Ismay,  be- 
holding my  face. 

I  held  out  the  telegram.  It  was  from 
Aunt  Cynthia;  she  had  wired  us  to  send 
Fatima  to  Montreal  by  express  immedi- 
ately. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  Max  did 
not  seem  ready  to  rush  into  the  breach 
with  a  suggestion.  It  was  I  who  spoke 
first. 

"Max,"  I  said  imploringly,  "you'll  see 
us  through  this,  won't  you?  Neither  Is- 
may  nor  I  can  rush  off  to  Montreal  at 
once.  You  must  go — ^to-day.  Go  right 
to  SIO  St.  Sulpice  Street,  and  ask  for 
^Persian.'  If  the  cat  looks  enough  like 
Fatima  buy  it  and  take  it  to  Aunt  Cyn- 
thia. If  it  doesn't — ^but  it  must!  You'll 
go,  won't  you?" 

"That  depends,"  said  Max. 

I  stared  at  him.  This  was  so  unlike 
Max. 

"You  are  sending  liie  on  a  nasty  er- 
rand," he  said  coolly.  "How  do  I  know 
that  Aunt  Cynthia  will  be  deceived,  even 
if  this  unseen  cat  should  be  a  match  for 
Fatima.  Buying  a  cat  in  a  poke  is  a  huge 
risk.  And  if  she  should  see  through  the 
scheme  I  will  be  in  a  pretty  mess.  Be- 
sides, there  will  be  the  wear  and  tear  on 
my  conscience,  even  if  the  plot  is  success- 
ful. I  shall  have  to  tell  or  imply  some 
fibe." 

"Oh  Max,"  I  said,  on  the  verge  of 
tears. 

"Of  course,"  said  Max,  looking  medi- 
tatively at  the  fire,  "if  I  were  really  one 
of  the  family  or  had  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  being  I  would  not  mind  so  much. 
It  would  be  all  in  the  day's  work  then. 
But  as  it  is—" 

Ismay  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

**0h,  Max,  flease^^  I  said. 
Will  you  marry  me.  Sue?"  demanded 
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Max  sternly.  "If  you  will  agree  Pll  go 
to  Montreal  and  beard  the  lion  in  his  den 
unflinchingly.  If  necessary  I  will  take  a 
black  street  cat  to  Aimt  Cynthia  and 
swear  that  it  is  Fatima.  I  will  get  you 
out  of  the  scrape  if  I  have  to  prove  that 
you  never  had  Fatima,  that  she  is  safe  in 
your  possession  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  there  never  was  such  an  animal  as 
Fatima,  anyhow.  I'll  do  anything — say 
anything — but  it  must  be  for  my  future 
wife." 

"Will  nothing  else  do  you?"  I  asked 
helplessly. 

"Nothing." 

I  thought  hard.  Of  course  Max  was 
acting  abominably,  but — but — he  was 
really  a  dear  fellow — and  there  was  Patty 
Barrett — and  this  was  the  twelfth  time! 
All  at  once  I  saw  that  Iffe  would  be  a 
dreadfully  dismal  thing  if  Max  were  not 
around  somewhere. 

"Very  well,"  I  said  crossly. 

Max  took  the  evening  train  to  Mon- 
treal. Next  day  we  got  a  wire  saying 
that  it  was  all  right.  Forty-eight  hours 
after  his  departure  he  was  back  at  The 
Pinery.  Ismay  and  I  put  him  in  a  chair 
and  glared  at  him  impatiently. 

Max  began  to  laugh  and  laughed  until 
he  turned  blue. 

"I'm  glad  it  is  so  amusing,"  said  Is- 
may severely.  "If  Sue  and  I  could  see 
the  joke  it  might  be  more  so." 

"Dear  little  girls,  have  patience  with 
me,"  implored  Max.  "If  you  knew  what 
it  cost  me  to  keep  a  straight  face  in  Mon- 
treal you  would  forgive  me  for  breaking 
out  now." 

"We  forgive  you — ^but  for  pity's  sake 
tell  us  about  it,"  I  cried. 

"Well,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal I  hurried  to  SIO  St.  Sulpice  Street. 
But  see  here — didn't  you  tell  me  that 
your  aunt's  address  was  48  Cartier 
Street?" 

"So  it  IS." 

"  'Tisn't.  You  look  at  the  address  on 
a  telegram  the  next  time  you  get  one. 
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She  went  a  week  ago  to  visit  another 
friend  who  lives  at  810  St.  Sulpice." 

"Max!" 

"Sure.  I  rang  the  bell  and  was  just 
going  to  ask  the  maid  for  *Persian'  when 
your  Aunt  Cynthia  herself  came  through 
the  hall  and  pounced  on  me.  ^Max,'  she 
said,  *have  you  brought  Fatima?*  'No,' 
I  answered,  trying  to  adjust  my  wits  to 
this  new  development  as  she  towed  me 
into  the  reception  room.  *No — I — I — 
just  came  to  Montreal  on  a  little  matter 
of  business.'  *Dear  me,'  said  Aunt  Cyn- 
thia crossly,  *I  don't  know  what  those 
girls  mean.  I  wired  them  yesterday  to 
send  Fatima  at  once.  And  she  has  not 
come  yet  and  I'm  expecting  a  call  at  any 
time  from  somebody  who  wants  to  buy 
her.'  *0h,'  I  murmured,  miring  deeper 
every  minute.  *Yes,'  went  on  your  aunt, 
*there  is  an  advertisement  in  the  Bridge- 
port Chronicle  for  a  Persian  cat  and  I 
answered  it.  Fatima  is  really  quite  a 
charge,  you  know — and  so  apt  to  die  and 
be  a  dead  loss' — did  your  aunt  mean  a 
pun,  girls? — *and  so,  although  I  am  con- 
siderably attached  to  her,  I  have  decided 
to  part  with  her.'  By  this  time  I  had  got 
my  second  wind  and  I  promptly  decided 
that  a  judicious  alloy  of  the  truth  was 
the  thing  required.  *Well,  of  all  the  curi- 
ous coincidences!'  I  exclaimed.  *Why, 
Miss  Ridley,  it  was  I  who  advertised  for 
a  Persian  cat — on  Sue's  behalf.  She  and 
Ismay  have  become  so  fond  of  Fatima 
that  they  wanted  one  like  her  for  them- 
selves.' 

**You  should  have  seen  how  she  beamed. 
Said  she  always  knew  you  really  liked  cats 
only  you  woidd  never  own  up  to  it.  We 
clinched  the  dicker  then  and  there.  I 
passed  her  over  your  eighty  dollars — she 
took  it  without  turning  a  hair — and  now 
yoa  are  the  joint  owners  of  Fatima.  Good 
hick  to  your  bargain  P' 

"Mean  old  thing!"  sniffed  Ismay.  She 
meant  Aunt  Cynthia,  and,  remembering 
our  shabby  furs,  I  didn't  disagree  with 
her. 


"But  there  is  no  Fatima,"  I  said  dubi- 
ously. "How  shall  we  account  for  her 
when  Aunt  Cynthia  comes  home?" 

"Why,  you  will  have  to  tell  her  that 
the  cat  is  lost — but  you  needn't  say  when 
it  happened.  And  as  for  the  rest,  Fatima 
pertains  solely  to  you,  so  Aunt  Cynthia 
can't  grumble.  But  she  will  have  a  poorer 
opinion  than  ever  of  your  fitness  to  run  a 
house  alone." 

When  Max  left  I  went  to  the  window 
to  watch  him  down  the  path.  He  was 
really  a  handsome  fellow  and  I  was  proud 
of  him.  At  the  gate  he  turned  to  wave 
me  good-by  and  as  he  did  so  he  glanced 
upward.  Even  at  that  distance  I  saw  the 
look  of  amazement  on  his  face.  Then  he 
came  bolting  back. 

"Ismay,  the  house  is  on  fire,"  I  shrieked 
as  I  flew  to  the  door. 

"Sue,"  cried  Max,  "I  saw  Fatima  or 
her  ghost  at  the  garret  window  a  moment 
ago !" 

"Nonsense!"  I  cried.  But  Ismay  was 
already  half  way  upstairs  and  we  fol- 
lowed. Straight  to  the  garret  we  rushed. 
There  sat  Fatima,  sleek  and  complacent, 
sunning  herself  in  the  window. 

Max  laughed  until  the  rafters  rang. 

"She  can't  have  been  up  here  all  this 
time,"  I  protested  half  tearfully.  "We 
would  have  heard  her  meowing." 

"But  you  didn't,"  said  Max. 

"She  would  have  died  of  the  cold,"  de- 
clared Ismay. 

"But  she  hasn't,"  said  Max. 

"Or  starved,"  I  cried. 

"The  place  is  alive  with  mice,"  said 
Max.  "No,  girls,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cat  has  been  here  the  whole  fortnight. 
She  must  have  followed  Huldah  Jane  up 
that  day  unobserved.  It  is  a  wonder  you 
didn't  hear  her  crying — if  she  did  cry — 
but  perhaps  she  didn't — and,  of  course, 
you  sleep  downstairs.  To  think  you  never 
thought  of  looking  here  for  her!" 

"It  has  cost  us  eighty  dollars,"  said 
Ismay  with  a  malevolent  glance  at  the 
sleek  Fatima. 
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^^It  has  cost  mc  more  than  that,"  I  suid,  I   looked   at  him   sideways.      He  was 

as  I  turned  to  the  stairway.    Max  held  really  a  dear. 

me  back  for  an  instant  while  Ismay  and  "No,"  I  said,  "but  when  we  are  married 

Fatima  pattered  down.  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  Fatima.  I 

"Do  you   think   it  has   cost   you   too  won't." 

much,  Sue?"  he  whispered.  "Dear  Fatima,"  said  Max  gratefully. 


THE  OLDEN  WAY 

By  Clinton  ScoUard 

WHEN  by  the  ingle-side  I  sit,— 
However  it  may  be  by  day, — 
And  shades  are  drawn,  and  lights  are  lit. 
My  heart  goes  back  the  olden  way; 

Goes  back  along  the  paths  I  trod 
In  that  far,  fair,  wifettered  time 

When  my  young  feet  were  ardor-shod. 
And  the  sun  rose  and  set  to  rhyme. 

The  hill-crests  call  to  me;  I  mount 
Through  open  beach  and  maple  aisles. 

Where  a  pellucid  forest  fount 

Slips  dimpling  down  with  lyric  smiles. 

A  pasture  reach  where  mandrake-moons 
Are  half  leaf-hid  I  cross,  and  there 

I  chase  the  tiny  seed-balloons 
The  dandelions  toss  in  air. 

Then  I  plunge  thicket-ward,  and  win 
Through  many  a  briary  dip  and  turn, 

Drinking  the  hale  aromas  in 

From  bruised  bark  and  trampled  fern. 

On  and  yet  on  with  vernal  thews 
I  swing,  nor  do  I  pause,  forsooth ! 

Why  should  I,  when  I  have  to  use 

The  brimmed,  immortal  cruse  of  Youth! 

And  not  until  I  cap  the  height. 
With  my  hewn  staff  of  hickory, 

Do  I  drain  all  the  deep  delight 

The  sweet  Earth-Mother  willed  to  me. 

The  height! — ^Ah,  immemorial  hills. 

Fresh  with  the  dawn-wind  and  the  dew. 

My  heart,  when  day's  loud  turmoil  stills. 
Yearns  ever,  ever  back  to  you! 

Spire  after  golden  sunset  spire 

Crumbles,  or  fades  to  somber  gray — 

O  hills,  from  out  the  ingle-fire 
Beckon  me  still  the  olden  way! 
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HOW  GOVERNOR  PEABODY  MET  THE  INTOLERABLE  SITUATION  IN 

COLORADO  AND  RESTORED  PEACE  AND  ORDER  TO 

THE  IMPERILED  COMMONWEALTH 

By  WiUiam  Mac  Leod  Ralne 


FOR  nearly  a  year  Colorado  has  been 
a  focal  point  of  observation  to  all 
interested  in  the  evolution  of  demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  government.  A 
state  of  insurrection  has  existed,  the  cul- 
mination of  many  years  of  violent  law- 
lessness, and  the  drastic  remedv  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state  has  been  he- 
roic and  in  part  unprecedented. 

The  accusers  of  Governor  Peabody 
bring  a  formidable  indictment  against 
him.  It  is  contended  that  he  has  met  law- 
lessness with  an  equal  disregard  for  law; 
that  he  has  abridged  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  republican  citizenship ;  that 
he  has  usurped  the  functions  of  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  legislature;  that  he  has  set 
up  a  military  monarchy,  absolute  and  un- 
fettered, in  the  storm  centers,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  citizenship  which 
shall  exclude  certain  economic  and  polit- 
ical organizations.  Specifically,  he  is 
charged  with  having  suspended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  contrary  to  legal  prece- 
dent and  the  spirit  of  the  federal  and  the 
state  constitutions;  with  denying  legal 
counsel  and  a  trial  by  jury  to  citizens 
criminally  accused ;  with  deporting  miners 
to  other  states  in  violation  of  rights  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  with  setting  the  military  un- 
der his  command  in  contempt  of  court. 
These  are  very  serious  offenses.  If  guilty 
of  such  despotism  Governor  Peabody  is 
not  fit  to  fill  the  executive  chair  of  a 
great  state.  But  it  may  be  conceded  that 
extraordinary  conditions  demand  some- 
times extraordinary  treatment.  The  his- 
tory of  our  government  has  shown  this 
time  and  again. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  George 
Washington  endured  much  this  same 
storm  of  obloquy  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  When,  in  1794,  he  prcmiptly 
exerted  the  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  stamp  out  the  Whisky  Riots» 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  till 
order  was  restored,  editors  and  politicians 
were  not  slow  to  impugn  his  judgment 
and  his  motives.  "He  was  misled  into  un- 
popular course,  and  introduced  absolute 
power  under  pretext  of  giving  energy ^to 
the  government,"  charged  Randolph.  The 
clamor  against  the  president  had  the 
weighty  names  of  Burr  and  Jefferson  be- 
hind it.  None  the  less  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  right  when  he  aligned  himself 
with  his  chief  in  the  declaration  that 
"Proof  at  last  has  been  given  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  government  to  sustain  it- 
self." It  is  that  same  proof  that  Colo- 
rado had  been  vitally  in  need  of  for  some 
years  when  James  H.  Peabody  took  the 
reins. 

The  question  of  the  executive  authority 
has  been  in  controversy  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  government.  Jackson  solved 
it  to  his  satisfaction  in  Nullification  days, 
Lincoln  'decided  it  when  the  menace  of 
Secession  confronted  him,  Cleveland 
found  no  room  for  doubt  when  insurrec- 
tion stalked  over  the  land  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  strike  in  '94 ;  and  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  has  sustained  them 
against  the  lawbreakers,  despite  the  Con- 
stitutional literalists  who  feared  unduly 
such  a  forceful  expression  of  law. 

The  theory  of  government  is  that  to 
protect  the  commonwealth  power  must  be 
lodged  somewhere.    By  the  wisdom  of  the 
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founders  of  this  nation  that  power  was 
distributed  through  tliree  departments, 
none  of  which  is  to  exercise  any  function 
properly  belonging  to  another.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptions  to  this  pro- 
vision, all  in  favor  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. The  right  to  pardon  a  crim- 
inal condemned  by  the  judiciary,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  action  of  courts  under  cer- 
tain contingencies,  the  power  of  veto,  of 
calling  legislative  bodies  into  special  ses- 
sion and  of  limiting  the  subjects  of  their 
discussion,  of  ordering  an  adjournment  in 
the  case  of  a  tie  vote,  are  all  examples  of 
these  exceptions  which  extend  the  power  of 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government. 

As  a  people  we  are  rightfully  so  jealous 
of  any  possible  abuse  of  power  infringing 
on  democracy  that  undue  importance  is 
often  attached  in  the  public  mind  to  any 
seeming  stretch  of  authority.  Yet  in  time 
of  emergency  power  is  necessiirily  vested 
in  the  executive  to  act  without  waiting  for 
or  being  hampered  by  the  slower  co<)rdi- 
nate  branches  of  government.  When  the 
State  is  menaced  by  a  great  evil,  it  has 
been  found  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow 
the  Chief  Executive  to  protect  it  by  what- 
ever adequate  defense  is  necessary.  Let 
the  facts  show  whether  Colorado  has  been 
threatened  bv  such  a  calamitv. 

For  some  3''ears  the  most  potent  or- 
ganization of  union  labor  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  has  been  the  Western 
P'ederation  of  Miners.  It  has  for  long 
Ix^en  the  dominating  political  and  indus- 
trial factor  of  Montana,  which  position  it 
acliievcd  only  after  a  strenuous  career, 
dark  with  intimidation,  violence,  and 
bloodshed.  Attempting  to  establish  itself 
in  Idaho,  the  Western  Federation  found 
its  high-Iiandod  metliods  checked  in  the 
Ca»ur  d'AIene  district  bv  the  advent  of 
United  States  troops.  It  then  turned  its 
attention  to  Colorado,  moving  its  head- 
(jnarters  to  Denver,  in  which  city  are  the 
offices  of  its  president,  Charles  H.  Moyer, 
and  its  secretary,  W.  D.  Havwood.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  other  labor  or- 


ganizations by  the  Western  Federation, 
which  "out-Hcrods  Herod"  in  all  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  the  worst  of  these  are 
prone  in  time  of  stress.  The  Federation  is 
avowedly  socialistic.  On  each  member* 
ship  card  is  the  motto:  ^'Labor  produces 
all  wealth ;  wealth  belongs  to  the  producer 
thereof."  The  logical  application  of  this 
motto  has  been  driven  home  to  the  igno- 
rant miners  b}'  their  leaders  both  in 
speeches  and  in  private  talk.  Messrs. 
Moyer  and  Haywood  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  sane  and  conservative  labor 
leaders  like  Mitchell  and  Grompers,  with 
whom  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  to  meet 
capital  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spir- 
it. Believing  that  the  capitalist  is  neces- 
sarily a  robber,  every  concession  made  by 
him  becomes  inevitably  a  pretext  for  de- 
manding more.  To  the  wilder  socialist  la- 
bor leader  property  rights  hold  no  re- 
spect, since  their  acquisition  has  been 
made  ^^unjustly"  at  the  expense  of  labor. 
The  notorious  "Mother"  Jones,  whose 
nauseous  private  record  was  recently  ex- 
2)osed  in  print,  is  a  firebrand.  What  may 
be  expected  to  ensue  from  speeches  like 
that  of  Father  Haggerty,  the  unfrocked 
priest  who  addressed  an  ignorant  mob  of 
foreigners  on  July  3,  1902?  The  occa- 
sion was  the  dedication  of  a  mcmument 
erected  out  of  union  funds  to  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  an  Italian  unionist  who 
Lit  his  life  in  a  dastardly  attack  on  non- 
iniion  miners  as  they  were  quitting  work 
at  the  Smuggler-Union  mine. 

"That  railroad  is  yours;  the  trains  are 
yours;  those  large  business  blocks  and 
office  buildings  down  town  are  yours;  the 
mercantile  stocks  of  goods  are  yours;  the 
bank  and  the  moneys  there  on  deposit  are 
yours;  if  you  want  them  go  and  take 
thrm.'' 

And  he  add(*d  a  recommendation  to  kill 
anvbodv  tliat  interfered  with  them  while 
tliey  were  taking  possession.  The  igno- 
rant miners  went  lionie  and  pondered  these 
things.  The  result  of  their  chaotic 
thoughts  has  })een  evidenced  by  a  long 
record  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
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Early  in  1901  Vincent  St.  John  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Telluride 
Miners'  Union,  which  position  he  held  till 
June  of  1903,  when  he  fled  the  camp  to 
escape  arrest  upon  warrants  charging 
him  with  riot  and  murder.  He  is  now  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  St.  John  had 
worked  in  the  mines  about  Telluride  for 
two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  time  he 
was  elected,  but  he  never  held  a  job  be- 
yond the  first  pay-day.  He  was  lazy,  in- 
competent, and  an  inveterate  agitator. 
Yet  he  had  much  of  that  eloquent  mag- 
netism so  dangerous  in  inflaming  ignorant 
men. 

The  Smuggler-Union  mine,  employing 
about  six  hundred  men,  is  a  corporation 
which  has  spent  more  than  $3,000,000  in 
developing  its  property  and  equipping  its 
mills.  The  mine  was,  in  1901,  operating 
under  the  contract  system,  though  it  was 
optional  with  the  men  to  work  by  the  day 
at  $3  for  eight  hours,  if  they  so  desired. 
Most  of  the  miners,  however,  elected  to 
work  by  the  contract,  receiving  so  much 
per  fathom  of  ground  broken  up  and  re- 
moved from  the  slopes  to  the  ore  shutes. 
This  offered  a  chance  to  earn  more  money 
by  greater  activity,  and  held  the  further 
inducement  of  allowing  each  man  to  be  his 
own  "boss."  St.  John  held  such  a  con- 
tract, but  failed  to  make  it  pay  on  ac- 
count of  his  innate  antipathy  to  work. 
He  earned  only  $1.50  a  day  and  soon 
threw  up  his  contract.  Another  man  took 
it  up  at  precisely  the  point  where  he 
dropped  it,  and  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  averaged  $4.65  per  day. 

Restless  and  irresponsible  as  he  was, 
St.  John  was  eager  to  stir  up  trouble.  He 
chose  the  contract  system  as  the  point  of 
attack.  At  a  packed  meeting  it  was  voted 
by  his  following  that  it  bo  abandoned,  for 
it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  incompetents 
to  hold  the  more  able  workmen  down  to 
their  own  level  of  work  and  wages.  Man- 
ager Arthur  Collins,  of  the  Smuggler- 
Union  mines,  replied  to  the  demands  of 
St.  Jolin  that  it  was  optional  with  the 
men  themselves  to  work  either  by  the  dav 


or  by  the  contract,  and  that  he  would  con- 
tinue the  system  that  then  obtained.  On 
May  1  a  strike  was  called.  During  that 
month  no  attempt  was  made  to  work  the 
mine,  but  in  June  there  was  a  resumption 
of  work,  a  number  of  the  employes  hav- 
ing requested  the  management  to  reopen. 

As  the  night  shift  emerged  from  the 
mine  at  daybreak  of  July  3  the  men  were 
met  by  a  scathing  fire  from  the  sur- 
rounding hilltops.  Several  of  them  were 
killed  and  others  were  seriously  injured. 
Among  those  badly  wounded  were  Charles 
Becker,  the  brother-in-law  of  Manager 
Collins,  George  Nicholson,  and  William 
Jordan.  The  force  at  the  mine  attempted 
a  defense  and  killed  at  least  one  of  the 
attackers,  the  Italian  to  whom  the  monu- 
ment was  subsequently  raised.  But  they 
were  forced  eventually  to  run  up  the 
white  flag,  since  they  had  only  a  few  old 
weapons  to  oppose  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Krag- Jorgensons.  St.  John  negotiated  for 
the  attackers,  and  possession  of  the  mine 
was  turned  over  to  the  strikers.  Down 
from  the  hills  poured  the  anarchists — 
most  of  them  Finns,  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Austrians — all  well  equipped  with  long- 
distance, heavy-caliber  rifles,  which  had 
been  ordered,  with  fifty  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition,  by  St.  John  on  Miners' 
Union  stationery  from  a  Denver  firm. 
Both  this  letter  and  the  check  paying  for 
the  goods  were  signed  by  St.  John,  later 
developments  showed. 

The  rioters  took  possession  of  the  few 
weapons  of  the  "scabs,"  and  proceeded  to 
treat  them  with  the  greatest'.inhumanity. 
They  were  robbed  and  beaten.  Their 
clothes  and  boots  were  torn  from  some  of 
them  and  they  were  driven  up  the  icy, 
rocky  trail  toward  the  summit  of  the 
range.  The  rioters  followed  them,  beat- 
ing the  laggards  with  their  rifles  or  firing 
into  the  fleeing  victims.  Thomas  Ballard, 
a  quiet,  steady  pioneer,  was  shot  through 
both  arms  from  Miind.  Barefooted  and 
faint,  he  dragged  himself  into  Silverton 
next  day.  For  many  weeks  he  lay  in  a 
hospital  between  life  and  death.     Edwin 
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Thomas,  small  and  slight,  was  beaten  and 
left  for  dead.  He  crawled  down  the  moun- 
tain side  to  a  deserted  calnn,  was  found 
there  in  the  night  by  two  men  and  beaten 
again.  He  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  his 
attackers  by  running  the  air  compressor 
that  he  might  send  money  to  his  wife  and 
children  in  ComwalL 

It  was  at  this  time,  while  the  mine  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  lawless  rioters, 
that  a  state  senator  who  had  been  elected 
by  union  votes  wired  to  the  governor :  "No 
occasion  tor  troops ;  mine  in  peaceful  pos- 
session of  miners.*'  An  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  Federation  leaders  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  have  con- 
trolled public  oflScials,  electing  those  who 
were  friendly  to  them  and  holding  the 
whip  of  pcditical  disaster  over  those  who 
attempted  to  force  them  to  modify  their 
lawlessness.  The  Federation  controlled 
the  labor  vote,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
elect  sheriffs  and  legislators,  pack  juries, 
and  ignore  the  penalty  of  the  law  which 
would  otherwise  have  followed  its  offenses. 

Before  the  attack  on  the  Smuggler  one 
J.  W.  Barney,  a  ncm-union  shift  boss  em- 
ployed in  that  mine,  went  to  Telluride  and 
started  to  return  late  at  night.  He  went 
to  the  livery  stable  to  get  his  horse,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  attendant  to  bring 
it,  was  set  upon  by  four  armed  men.  He 
was  heard  to  cry,  "Don't  murder  me !"  as 
they  pushed  him  through  the  back  door 
into  the  alley.  A  moment  later  several 
shots  rang  out.  Barney  was  never  seen 
again.  For  more  than  a  year  there  was  a 
standing  reward  of  $6,000  offered  for 
any  information  leading  to  his  discovery 
dead  or  alive.  The  reward  was  never 
claimed.  It  is  probable  that  the  body 
was  thrown  in  some  abandoned  shaft. 
The  boy  who  was  in  charge  of  the  stables 
disappeared  before  he  could  be  subjected 
to  a  rigid  examination.  He  has  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

On  Ck;tober  10,  1901,  John  Mahoney, 
a  non-union  employe  of  the  Smuggler, 
started  back  to  the  mine  from  town  in  the 


evening.  He  never  reached  there.  Hi« 
pay  check,  like  Barney's,  still  remains  un- 
called for  at  the  company  offices. 

Wesley  J.  Smith,  non-union  shift  boss 
at  the  Liberty  Bell,  started  to  visit  his 
invalid  wife  at  La  Junta,  Colo.  He  went 
to  Telluride,  drew  his  check  and  bought 
ticket  and  sleeper  berth  to  leave  that 
night.  He  was  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  with  some  rabid  union  men,  but 
apparently  all  was  friendly  between  them. 
He  never  returned  to  the  hotel  for  his 
valise,  nor  did  he  call  at  the  depot  for  his 
tickets.  A  reward  of  $6,000  was  offered 
for  information  leading  to  his  discovery. 
No  one  doubted  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  some  bold  persons  began  to 
search  abandoned  shafts  to  find  the  body, 
but  they  desisted  when  the  word  was 
passed  to  drop  iL    « 

Arthur  Collins  was  warned  that  his  life 
was  in  danger  after  the  strike  had  been 
settled,  but  he  laughed  at  such  warnings, 
declaring  that  nobody  had  now  any 
grudge  against  him ;  that  everything  was 
running  smoothly.  He  was  murdered  as 
he  sat  in  his  house  playing  cards  with 
friends,  shot  through  the  window  by  an 
assassin  who  crawled  up  in  the  darkness. 

The  list  of  disappearances  grew  long. 
Man  after  man  vanished.  To  be  on  the 
"scab  list"  was  to  be  in  danger  of  one's 
life.  It  was  a  common  story  for  non- 
unionists  to  be  set  upon  and  beaten.  Any 
man  who  opposed  the  unions  walked  to 
and  fro  about  his  business  under  the  shad- 
ow of  fear,  remembering  how  brave  Ar- 
thur Collins  had  paid  forfeit  with  hih 
life,  not  knowing  whether  the  time  might 
not  be  at  Iiand  for  his  "removal."  Ob- 
noxious merchants  were  put  under  a  boy- 
cott because  they  were  too  big  to  wink  at 
crime  and  justify  it  by  silence. 

St.  John  was  nominated  for  sheriff  on 
the  democratic  ticket.  He  was  defeated 
bv  a  verv  few  votes  and  attributed  his  de- 
feat  to  the  opposition  of  the  Telluride 
Journal,  which  oppoH<»d  him  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  election  of  such  a  man 
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to  the  sheriff's  office  would  be  a  grave 
danger  to  the  community.  A  boycott  was 
estabhshcd  against  the  Journal  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  Under  pressure  from 
the  union  every  advertisement  but  five  was 
withdrawn  from  the  paper.  It  does  not 
pay  to  be  a  stalwart  or  a  red-blooded 
American  where  the  Western  Federation 
holds  sway. 

This  intolerable  situation  had  come  to 
a  climax  in  the  year  1903.  It  happened 
that  then,  too,  there  came  to  the  guberna- 
torial chair  a  new  executive.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  one  who  had  worked  his 
way  forward  steadily  from  small  things 
until  he  had  acquired  large  business  in- 
terests. It  soon  became  apparent  that 
James  H.  Peabody  meant  to  govern  the 
state  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He  '.s 
not  opposed  to  labor  organizations  as 
such,  but  he  has  denied  them  the  right  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  others.  He  has 
stood  for  the  "open  shop,"  for  the  right 
of  employers  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness and  of  workmen  to  labor  where  they 
please  without  menace  from  any  organiza- 
tion, for  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order 
at  all  cost. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Governor  Pea- 
body's  election  that  a  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  constitution  of  the  Western 
Federation  which  materially  centralized 
the  power  of  the  organization.  Before 
that  time  a  strike  could  not  be  called 
without  taking  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
men  to  be  involved,  but  then  the  power  to 
call  strikes  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  members  and  lodged  with  a  committee 
of  thirteen,  which  committee  is  domi- 
nated by  W.  D.  Haywood,  a  strong,' force- 
ful zealot  of  the  type  that  believes  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

The  logical  result  followed.  Haywood 
cast  his  eyes  toward  Tclluride  and  saw 
that  lawless  labor  ruled  the  roost.  The 
non-union  workmen  had  been  driven  out. 
What  had  been  done  at  Tclluride  should 
find  a  parallel  at  Cripple  Creek,  for, 
though  that  camp  was  pretty  thoroughly 


unionized,  there  were  a  few  mines  which 
still  employed  "scab"  labor.  The  policy 
of  the  Federation  is  to  control  the  ore 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  mine  until  it 
becomes  bullion.  Messrs.  Haywood  and 
Moyer  argued  that  if  the  workmen  at  the 
mills  and  smelters  refused  to  handle  ore 
from  "unfair"  mines  the  mine-owners 
would  be  forced  to  fall  into  line  and  em- 
ploy only  union  labor.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  the  smeltermen,  but  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory.  Demands 
were  made  upon  the  smelter  operators 
and  strikes  developed.  The  Federa- 
tion faced  defeat,  and  to  save  itself  re- 
solved to  cut  off  the  ore  supply  of  the 
offending  mills.  This  was  possible  by 
ordering  the  union  miners  at  Cripple 
Creek  not  to  work  in  any  mine  which 
shipped  ore  to  the  "unfair"  smelters.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Creek  dis- 
trict the  miners  had  no  grievance.  They 
had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  an  eight-hour 
day  and  their  wages  were  as  high  as  any 
obtainable  in  the  labor  market.  If  the 
referendum  had  still  been  in  force  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  miners  would  have  voted 
to  stay  at  work.  But  the  strike  commit- 
tee arbitrarily  ordered  them  "out"  with- 
out consulting  them.  The  men  and  their 
employers,  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether, were  suddenly  thrown  into  oppo- 
site camps  to  satisfy  the  vanity  and  hos- 
tility of  the  Federation  officials.  The 
strike  was  called  against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  more  level-headed  miners.  It  . 
was  then  inevitable  that  in  conducting  it 
the  worst  and  most  fanatical  socialists 
would  be  in  control.  In  attempting  to 
manage  the  metalliferous  production  of 
Colorado  one  strike  had  led  to  another 
and  another  until  now  thousands  of  men 
in  no  way  involved  in  the  original  trouble 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Within 
a  year  sixteen  strikes,  involving  each 
from  three  hundred  to  twenty-one  thou- 
sand  men,  were  called  in  the  state,  due  in 
every  case  more  or  less  to  the  pernicious 
activity  of  the  Western  Federation. 
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-  Disorders  began  to  occur  at  Colorado 
Citj  and  later  at  Cripple  Creek.  The  old 
familiar  story  was  enacted  again  of 
threats,  intimidations,  arson,  beatings,  vio- 
lence of  different 
kinds.  The  state 
militia  was  or- 
dered to  Colorado 
Citv  by  Governor 
Pe^body.  When 
trouble  began  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict troops  were 
promptly  put  in  the 
field  despite  the 
protest  of  the  local 
author  ities,  who 
maintained  that 
they  were  competent 
to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. But  neither 
the  Governor  nor 
the  mine  operators 
had  any  faith  in  the 
local  authorities. 
They  believed  that 
they  were  either  in- 
timidated by  the 
strikers  or  were  act- 
ing in  their  inter- 
ests. Since  they  had 
been  elected  by 
union  votes  and 
were  in  some  cases 
themselves    members 

ty  officials  mifi^t  be 
expected  to  sympa- 
thize    with'  the 

strikers.     They  did  -nfim 

more.      They     com-  *i>..TJ7-,»ii 

nived  at  lawlesoess  in  the  odir-Ial  'i'.',' 
charge  of  their  duty.  It  htcame  thy.r- 
oughty  onderstood  that  a^saiii^>  rruui-^  nn 
noo-onion  men  would  not  be  p-jr-i-rrj^'l- 
One  workman  who  Iwd  h^frn  ^*^^ : :  I'M 
had  the  temerity  to  carry  ri*  '•a,-.-:  ''. 
court.  To  make  an  fXAtnfti^  •">(  <-'^ii 
flagrant  impodencc  be  wa«  dnni  #£->  *cA 


costs.  Justice  Hawkins  was  knocked 
down  and  beaten  because  he  diHchargi-d 
some  non-union  miners  haled  before  him 
carrying  concealed 
weapons.  The  the- 
ory of  the  Western 
Federation  leaders 
appears  to  be  that 
only  lawbreakers 
should  carry  weap- 
ons. Sheriff  Rob- 
ertson released  an 
alleged  criminal 
while  the  papers 
were  being  made 
out  against  him, 
knowing  that  they 
would  be  ready  in 
half  an  hour.  Tlie 
Sheriff  is  a  member 
of  Miners*  Union 
No.  40. 

In  short,  disre- 
gard of  law  by 
union  mtti  was  not 
a  crime.  Tlie  legal 
machinery  was  put 
in  m<itt'>n  to  free  in- 
Nt(-a<l  of  to  con- 
vict (Tiininals.  It 
wa»  matter  of  «»m- 
Tinm  ffirti'ift  that  ^hl■ 
strike  leaders  cn- 
4-ouragid  «rxce»*«-s; 
and  there  is  »r*i- 
denee  U,  stKnr  that. 
Hiey  are  lli*  direct 
irntigat«r«  of  riot, 
a  ri  '\  III  II  r  (if  r  at 
i't'ifipU-  i'Ti-'k  j(i«t 
o*  at  Tel|.,n.le  and 
hUi.f,  ^prin:{«,  i•^,^'■^^  ti^y  f-/,nt t'i\UiI  tlxr 
i'jrai  aiirf.f.r.tifr»  fi'ar:':  ttm  fnA.  (ikeiy  uinn 

f'rulfT  'xj-tf  •i,wS\^\tfn%  (iffurai  Hh/r- 
rr.^r.  fHU  i* Ay >^ m r,*  Hfr.tr nl  ;t  l\.'-  «►«»«■ 
g^wfi,  «'-'-r.   f'^in/J   if   HPimttti  f/r  vi\i«T 

'\f^.      iM-i^ittinry   *tf.k*  l/*/W«  awl   «(* 
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pected  criminals  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  '*bullpen."  They  appealed  to  the 
civil  courts,  and  their  release  was  finally 
ordered  by  Judge  Seeds.  The  military 
officials  did  not,  however,  recognize  the 
order  of  the  court  until  Governor  Pea- 
body  sanctioned  their  release.  Nor  did 
the  opinion  of  the  courts  agree  in  the  mat- 
ter of  jurisdiction.  Judge  Hallett  of  the 
United  States  district  court  supported  the 
executive  view.  After  quoting  precedents 
and  giving  his  reasons,  the  judge  took 
occasioi)  to  indorse  Governor  Peabody : 

"The  people  of  this  state  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  a  governor  who 
will  enforce  the  law.  This  court  will  not 
interfere  with  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties." 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  has 
also  put  itself  on  record  as  holding  the 
view  that  the  executive  is  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  courts  while  suppressing 
an  insurrection.  President  Moyer  of  the 
Western  Federation  had  been  arrested  at 
Telluride,  and  a  test  case  was  made  of  the 
right  of  the  military  to  hold  him  against 
an  order  of  the  court.  Tlie  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  Moyer  habeas  corpus  case 
completely  sustained  the  contention  of 
Governor  Peabody.  Realizing  that  the 
case  involved  the  fundamental  relations  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  supreme  court  had  invited  seven 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  Colorado 
to  assist  the  tribunal  in  arriving  at  a 
sound  conclusion.  As  it  happened,  six  out 
of  these  seven  advisers  were  chosen  from 
the  political  party  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernor. This  court  in  its  findings  rules  that 
the  power  of  determining  whether  a  state 
of  insurrection  exists  resides  solely  in  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state,  and  sustains 
him  in  employing  whatever  means  may  in 
his  opinion  be  necessary  to  enforce  law 
and  restore  order. 

"The  power  and  authority  of  the  mili- 
tia in  such  circumstances  are  not  unlike 
that  of  the  police  of  a  city,  or  the  sheriff 


of  a  county.  .  .  .  Certainly  such  oflB- 
cials  would  be  justified  in  arresting  the  ri- 
oters and  placing  them  in  jail  without 
warrant,  and  detaining  them  there  until 
the  riot  was  suppressed.  If,  as  contended 
by  petitioner,  the  military,  as  soon  as  a 
rioter  or  insurrectionist  is  arrested,  must 
turn  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  county,  the  arrest  might,  and  in  many 
cases  would,  amount  to  a  mere  farce.  He 
could  be  released  on  bail  and  left  free  to 
again  join  the  rioters.     .     .     . 

"Nor  do  these  views  conflict  with  section 
2S  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  provides 
that  the  military  shall  always  be  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

"The  governor,  in  employing  the  mili- 
tia to  suppress  an  insurrection,  is  merely 
acting  in  his  capacity  as  the  chief  civil 
magistrate  of  the  state  ...  In  other 
words,  he  is  exercising  the  civil  power  vest- 
ed in  him  by  law  through  a  particular 
means  which  the  state  has  provided  for  the 
protection  of  its  citizens." 

These  quotations  from  the  decision  of 
the  state's  supreme  court  set  at  rest  ef- 
fectually the  charge  that  the  governor 
met  lawlessness  with  lawlessness.  In  his 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  most  good  and 
well-informed  citizens,  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion existed  which  the  local  authorities 
were  not  able  or  else  not  willing  to  sup- 
press, nor  were  the  courts  able  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  had  arisen.  It  became 
necessary  then  for  the  chief  executive  to 
exercise  those  extraordinary  powers  dele- 
gated him  to  defend  the  commonwealth  in 
time  of  peril.  Nor  does  anybody  doubt  if 
the  militia  had  not  been  called  out,  or  if 
the  governor  and  General  Bell  had  not 
faced  the  situation  squarely  and  taken 
hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  that  there 
would  have  been  a  verv  carnival  of  blood- 
shed  in  the  affected  districts. 

And  even  with  the  military  on  the  spot 
more  than  a  score  of  men  have  been  mur- 
dered during  the  past  year.  An  explo- 
sion of  dvnamite  occurred  in  the  Vindi- 
cator  mine  which  killed  two  non-union  em- 
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ployes,  a  superintendent  and  a  shift  boss. 
The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the 
explosion  was  the  deliberate  work  of  men 
opposed  to  the  working  of  the  mines  with 
non-union  labor.  An  attempt  to  wreck  a 
trainload  of  workingmen  was  fortunately 
frustrated,  but  the  anarchistic  firebrands 
of  the  Western  Federation,  believing  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  signal  proof  of 
its  vengeance  if  the  reign  of  terror  was  to 
continue,  blew  up  early  on  the  morning 
of  June  6  the  Independence  station  of  the 
Florence  and  Cripple  Creek  railway.  Some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  who  had  just 
left  work  at  the  Findley  mine  and  were  on 
their  way  home,  had  gathered  on  the  plat- 
form to  take  the  train.  Thirteen  men  were 
killed,  and  eight  others  severely,  if  not 
mortally,  wounded.  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  dynamite  had  been  placed  under  the 
platform  and  had  been  fired  by  a  wire 
which  ran  back  from  the  station  to  a  mine 
dump  one  hundred  yards  away. 

This  was  the  last  murderous  protest  of 
the  anarchist  miners  to  maintain  their 
stand  in  Colorado.  The  method  of  rule 
by  intimidation  had  been  ended  by  Sher- 
man BelPs  heavy  hand  at  Telluride;  it 
had  been  terminated  at  Idaho  Springs  by 
an  unlawful  uprising  of  the  citizens  after 
the  cowardly  attempt  to  kill  non-union 
workers  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  plant  explo- 
sion; it  was  to  end  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  by  the  organization  of  a  "com- 
mittee of  safety"  composed  of  leading  citi- 
zens. The  resignation  of  city  and  county 
officials  was  promptly  demanded.  Sheriff, 
coroner,  marshals,  police  magistrates,  and 
others  were  forced  to  tender  their  resigna- 
tions from  the  offices  to  which  the  unions 
had  elected  them. 

The  strike  leaders  became  alarmed.  A 
mass  meeting  was  called  for  that  evening 
by  the  citizens'  committee.  C.  C.  Hamlin, 
secretary  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association, 
was  speaking  when  the  union  miners 
opened  fire.  They  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  several  others,  then  barricaded 
themselves  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 


strong  in  the  union  hall.  The  Victor  com- 
pany of  the  National  Guards  was  ordered 
out,  and  after  a  sharp  fusillade  the  union 
men  surrendered.  Relieved  from  the 
weight  of  fear  that  had  so  long  oppressed 
them,  the  citizens  of  Cripple  Creek  and 
the  surrounding  district  lost  their  heads. 
A  turn  of  the  tide  had  suddenly  swept 
them  into  power,^  and  the  revulsion  was 
great. 

So,  too,  was  the  provocation.  They  had 
seen  crime  shelter  itself  behind  the  bulwark 
of  official  partiality,  had  seen  courts  made 
inoperative  by  biased  juries,  and  their  re- 
spect for  law,  as  it  was  administered  in  the 
disaffected  district,  was  under  eclipse. 

The  civil  authorities  had  failed  and  the 
military  had  succeeded.  In  the  mines  were 
working  contentedly  three  thousand  men, 
and  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Then 
came  the  wholesale  assassination  at  the 
railroad  station,  followed  by  the  wilful 
and  deliberate  murder  of  two  men  at  Vic- 
tor and  the  wounding  of  very  many  oth- 
ers. The  fear  of  assassination  had  been 
daily  with  the  residents  of  Teller  County. 
The  history  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  of  Lead- 
ville  and  of  Idaho  Springs,  had  taught 
them  that  peace  wpuld  rule  if  the  Federa- 
tion criminals  were  deported. 

With  the  people  of  Cripple  Creek  it 
was  not  a  constitutional  question,  but  one 
of  security  for  life  and  property.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  critics  to  condemn  Teller 
County  for  sending  away  its  criminals  and 
crime  writers.  The  pertinent  question  is 
what  else  could  they  have  done?  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  If 
this  is  applicable  to  an  individual,  why  not 
a  community?  And  if  a  city  may  force 
dangerous  characters  to  leave  as  the  police 
do  in  nearly  every  municipality  in  Amer- 
ica, why  may  not  a  county  do  so  for  the 
public  good?  So  Teller  County  reasons 
with  some  show  of  right. 

Taking  the  administration  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  the  citizens  in  effect 
established  a  temporary  vigilance  commit- 
tee.   Evidence  was  discovered  among  the 
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personal  belongings  of  some  of  the  union- 
ists at  Victor  which  seemed  to  show  further 
murderous  intent  on  the  part  of  scmie  of 
the  strikers.  Group  photographs  of 
miners  were  found,  with  some  of  the  faces 
numbered.  For  example,  the  Vindicator 
mine  employes  were  shown  in  one  picture, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  names 
of  non-union  miners  were  written  to  cor- 
respond with  the  numbers.  Two  of  these 
names  were  scored  through  by  a  pen,  with 
the  added  information,  *^attend  to  Novem- 
ber 2S."  The  men  indicated  had  been 
blown  up  in  the  Vindicator  explosion  of 
that  date.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  others  were  to  be  ^'attended  to"  later. 

General  Bell  hurried  at  once  to  Victor 
and  took  conunand  of  the  situation.  He 
rounded  up  in  a  drag-net  of  militia  every 
suspect  in  the  district.  The  names  of  the 
men  were  gone  over  carefully  one  by  one. 
They  were  judged  on  their  records,  and 
those  whose  past  showed  them  to  be  friends 
of  disorder  were  promptly  deported. 

It  may  be  safely  added  that  most  of 
them  were  very  glad  to  be  removed. 

The  conditions  in  Colorado  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  a  thickly  settled  com- 
munity like  Pennsylvania  that  a  different 
treatment  must  necessarily  be  taken.  Dur- 
ing all  this  struggle  of  law  and  order 
against  the  Western  Federation  and  kin- 
dred organizations  but  three  counties  were 
involved  most  of  the  time,  and  only  a  part 
of  those.  But  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try is  such,  the  reservoirs  so  inaccessible 
and  the  mines  themselves  often  so  remote, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  patrol  all 
the  places  which  might  lend  themselves  to 
the  dynamiter  and  the  assassin.  President 
J.  C.  Craig,  of  the  state  citizens'  alliance, 
points  out  tiiat  a  stidc  of  dynamite  under 
a  pipe  line  or  a  power  plant  mi^t  en- 
danger the  lives  of  a  hundred  men  under- 
ground, nor,  could  ten  thousand  soldiers 
gruarantee  safety  if  the  district  were  filled 
with  hundreds  of  disaffected  persons.  It 
became  then  an  imperative  necessity  to  de- 
port sudi  persons  as  were  eviUy  disposed 


in  <»*der  that  peace  mi^it  be  secured  and 
in  order  to  defend  from  chance  of  harm 
those  who  were  peaceaUj  at  work.  Nor 
need  any  sympathy  be  warted  on  iheee 
who  were  deported.  Most  of  tbtm  did 
not  want  work,  nor  could  they  have  cb- 
tained  it  if  they  had  desired  iL  Many 
of  them  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Western 
Federation,  the  policy  of  which  has  been 
to  keep  a  certain  number  of  troubje-breed- 
ers  at  storm  centers,  moving  them  from 
place  to  place,  as  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand. It  was  this  class,  loud  in  complaint 
about  the  forfeiture  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  very  plausible  in  talk  for  pd[>- 
lication,  that  Governor  Peabody  and  Gren- 
eral  Bell  assisted  over  the  state  line  for 
Colorado's  good  and  their  own  safety. 
Only  those  whose  presence  would  be  likely 
to  foment  trouble  were  removed.  The  min- 
ing population  of  Cripple  Creek  is  nor- 
mally a  peaceful  and  law  abiding  one,  but 
professional  agitators  had  produced  a 
condition  which  made  it  unsafe  for  the 
community  that  those  preadiing  sedition 
should  stay  there.  Therefore  Sherman 
Bell's  drag-net  went  out,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  law  and  order  gathered  up  such 
men  as  put  themselves  in  oppositico  to  the 
established  government. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  military 
have  acted  harshly  and  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  private  citizens.  Well,  one  can 
not  kill  a  rattlesnake  gently.  The  tem- 
porary seizure  of  private  property,  the 
censorship  of  a  press  which  was  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  forces  in  rebeIlioD«  the 
detention  and  deportation  of  men  ^Sritb- 
out  trial  or  due  process  of  law,"  find  their 
justification  in  the  emergency.  Then 
come  times  of  danger  when  a  private  citi- 
zen may  not  wisely  insist  upon  his  full 
rights.  In  case  of  mutiny  the  captain  of 
a  ship  is  an  autocrat.  The  police  are  em- 
powered to  make  a  crowd  **inove  on**  when 
the  situation  is  sudi  that  its  presence  is  a 
danger.  This  is  exactly  what  Grovemor 
Peabody  has  done.  He  has  required  cer- 
tain disaffected  persons  who  might  and 
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sorely  would  interfere  with  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  to  move  on  from  the  scene  of 
disturbance.  That  this  has  been  done  as 
gently  as  possible  can  hardly  be  disputed 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that  during  the 
year  while  the  militia  have  been  in  the  field 
but  one  striker  has  suffered  death  (resist- 
ing arrest)  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
while  in  the  same  period  more  than  a  score 
of  innocent  people  have  fallen  victims  to 
secret  or  open  murder  on  the  part  of  an- 
archists. The  acts  of  the  military  find 
their  justification  in  "military  necessity." 
The  restraint  and  deportation  of  suspects 
is  an  executive,  not  a  judicial  act.  It 
should  be  judged  only  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  exceptional  circumstances  that 
seemed  to  necessitate  drastic  measures. 

There  is  certainly  far  more  danger  of 
a  state  government  failing  to  protect  its 
citisens  than  of  using  its  authority  in  ar- 
bitrary manner;  far  more  danger  of  its 
being  too  lenient  to  those  abusing  liberty 
than  too  harsh.  Grovemor  Peabody  has 
emphasized  again  the  great  truth  that  no 
body  of  citizens,  however  krge  in  num- 
ber, is  superior  to  the  state,  and  that  law- 
lessness is  not  the  less  criminal  because 
hundreds  of  persons  are  engaged  in  it  in- 
stead of  one.  He  has  rendered  a  service 
to  the  country  in  distinguishing  sharply 
between  organized  labor  that  seeks  legal 
redress  for  grievances  and  that  which  at- 
tempts to  force  what  it  desires  by  thug^ 
gery  and  dynamite  and  intimidation.  The 
present  governor  did  not  create  the  condi- 
tions whidi  he  has  had  to  meet.  He  was 
not  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a  corrupt 
legislature  to  pass  the  eight-hour  bill  that 
had  been  pledged  by  both  parties.  It  was 
nnfortuniite  that  the  labor  troubles  that 


had  been  brewing  for  years  grew  acute 
just  at  this  time  and  that  revolutionary 
labor  leaders  turned  to  Colorado  as  their 
Mecca  of  disorder.  But  these  things  were 
conditions,  and  the  new  governor  accepted 
them  as  such.  He  has  stood  firmly  for 
law  and  order.  He  has  insisted  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  "open  shop,"  on  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  work 
where  he  pleased  or  to  hire  whomever  he 
pleased,  and  he  has  guaranteed  protection 
against  interference  to  vested  property 
rights  and  to  the  men  with  the  dinner  pail. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  contempt 
for  law  of  the  citizens  of  Colorado.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  resident  of  that  state  has 
not  changed  his  nature  because  he  lives 
under  the  blue  sky  of  the  Rockies.  He  is 
like  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  state — a 
plain,  honest,  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zen, slow  to  realize  an  evil,  patient  to  en- 
dure it,  prone  to  error  but  desirous  always 
of  finding  an  equitable  settlement  of  any 
difficulty. 

That  settlement  has  been  found.  The 
mills  and  smelters  are  running  under  a  full 
force,  the  mines  are  again  in  operation. 
The  forces  that  make  for  anarchy  have 
been  met  and  defeated.  Business  men  feel 
that  the  air  has  been  clarified  and  that  the 
very  great  resources  of  the  state  will  con- 
tinue in  the  development  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  labor  wars  of  the  past  year 
or  two.  The  day  of  intimidation  is  past, 
thanks  to  Governor  Peabody's  fearless 
energy.  Telluride,  Victor,  and  Idaho 
Springs  are  once  more  in  America,  and 
weak-kneed  officials  will  no  longer  find  it 
profitable  to  administer  the  law  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 


HOW  HE  WON -AND  PAID 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  INTERESTING  CAREER  OF  MR,  DECK  MELTON 

By  Wood  Levette  Wilson 


TEN  days  earlier,  the  Samoset  Inn 
was  not  one-third  full,  and  half  the 
cottages  on  the  heights  that  over- 
looked the  beach  were  still  masked  with 
drawn  curtains  and  closed  doors.  But  now 
the  former  modest  and  unimportant  fish- 
ing village,  which  had,  in  the  native 
eagerness  for  the  dollar,  degenerated  into 
a  summer  resort,  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  fashionable,  felt  the  near  ap- 
proach of  July  with  the  increasing  throbs 
of  its  summer  life.  The  Inn  buzzed  with 
guests,  the  doors  and  windows  of  all  the 
cottages  were  open  to  the  tempered 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  narrow,  sandy 
streets  were  trod  by  many  people  in  the 
brightly  picturesque  costumes  that  tell  of 
city  dwellers  on  an  outing,  and  from 
morning  until  late — sometimes,  indeed, 
very  late — ^at  night  the  air  of  quiet  Sam- 
oset vibrated  with  the  careless  talk  and 
laughter  of  the  people  who  live  to  live. 

"If  there  gets  to  be  much  more  of  a 
crowd  here  I'll  have  to  skip  back  to 
Broadway  for  peace  and  quiet,'*  thought 
Deck  Melton,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his 
bath  house  ready  for  his  morning  plunge. 

Samoset  was  still  primitive  in  regard 
to  its  bath  houses.  These  were  a  cluster 
of  mere  shacks  down  on  the  beach,  which 
was  reached  by  several  stairways  from  the 
heights.  A  very  modest  sum  paid  each 
week  to  the  enterprising  old  fisherman 
who  controlled  the  shanties  entitled  you 
to  the  use  of  one  of  them  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  key  to  its  door,  which  could  have 
been  unlocked  with  a  button-hook. 

Midday  was  the  usual  bathing  time,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  sight  when  Deck 
waded  through  the  loose  sand  down  to 
where    the    heavy    surf    was    pounding 


against  the  sharply  shelving  beach.  The 
surf  was  always  heavy  at  Samoset,  and 
those  who  went  into  it  had  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  dabble. 

Deck  waded  into  the  water  up  to  his 
knees,  and,  as  the  next  big  roller  ap- 
proached, plunged  through  it  and  came 
up  half  a  dozen  yards  out.  Then,  in  the 
lazy  enjoyment  of  the  mere  luxury  of  the 
thing,  swam  slowly  seaward,  occasionally 
turning  on  his  back  to  float  while  he  gazed 
at  the  unbroken  blue  above.  Presently  he 
dropped  his  feet  and  began  to  tread  water 
as  he  looked  about  to  see  where  he  was. 

"Why,  this  isn't  very  far,"  he  thought, 
as  he  glanced  toward  the  shore.  **I'll  go 
out  farther.  Hello!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a 
swell  lifted  him  up,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  seaward.  "There's  some  fellow  out 
there  now.  He  must  be  the  real  thing. 
I'll  go  out  and  see  who  he  is." 

He  turned  on  his  side,  and  with  a 
reaching  overhand  stroke  swam  briskly 
outward.  When  he  raised  his  head  again 
to  locate  the  swimmer,  he  caught  his 
breath. 

"By  George!"  he  gasped.  "It's  a 
woman!"  He  glanced  back  at  the  shore 
and  saw  that  he  was  much  farther  out 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  "Well,  the 
nerve  of  her!"  he  muttered. 

She  was  swimming  shoreward,  and  as 
he  made  his  way  slowly  toward  her  he 
saw  that  her  face  bore  the  tense  expres- 
sion of  one  who  is  making  a  great  effort 
Her  lips  were  closely  compressed,  but  she 
had  all  the  signs  of  being  almost  out  of 
breath. 

"Tired?"  he  asked,  as  he  drew  near 

her. 

'Yes !"  she  gasped,  then  closed  her  lips. 
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Half  a  dozen  vigorous  strokes  put  him 
along  side  of  her. 

"Put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,"  he 
said,  unceremoniously. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  obeyed, 
and  as  the  hand  settled  firmly  in  place. 
Deck  Melton  felt  something  go  through 
him  that  he  had  never  felt  before  in  all 
the  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  He  did 
not  stop  to  analyze  the  sensation;  he  did 
not  care  to  understand  it;  it  was  there, 
and  he  was  satisfied.  Without  a  word  he 
swam  steadily  shoreward  with  his  charge, 
who  still  assisted  herself  weakly  with  her 
free  arm. 

"We  can  touch  bottom  here,"  he  said, 
finally,  as  he  quit  swimming  and  let  his 
feet  down. 

She  let  go  of  his  shoulder,  and  found 
a  footing,  but  in  another  moment  would 
have  been  thrown  on  her  face  by  the 
waves  if  he  had  not  caught  her  by  the 
arm.  He  steadied  her  as  she  climbed 
weakly  up  the  beach  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  water. 

"I  think  I'll  rest  here  a  moment,"  she 
panted,  as  she  dropped  down  on  the  warm 
sand.    "Fm  rather  out  of  breath." 

She  lay  back  on  the  beach,  her  breast 
heaving  and  her  eyes  closed,  while  Deck 
watched  her  with  some  wonder  and  more 
embarrassment.  This  was  a  tableau  that 
he  had  never  composed  even  in  his  day 
dreams,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  or  to  say;  so  he  stood  silent  and 
waited.  As  she  lay  there  it  occurred  to 
him  that  she  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
woman.  After  a  while  she  took  a  long 
breath  and  opened  her  eyes.  Deck  noted 
that  they  were  dark  brown  and  very  large. 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,"  he 
began,  hesitatingly,  "or  any  one  I  can 
go  after  for  you — ^" 

**0h,  no,  nothing,  no  one,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  slight  smile,  as  she  sat  up. 
*Tm  all  right  now,  I  think." 

She  started  to  rise,  and  he  stepped 
quickly  forward  to  help  her,  his  embar- 
rassment forgotten. 


"It  sounds  almost  foolish  to  thank  you, 
Mr. — "    She  hesitated. 

"Melton." 

"After  what  you  have  done  for  me.  K 
you  hadn't  been  there  I  don't  believe  I 
could  have  held  out."  The  barest  per- 
ceptible shudder  passed  over  her  at  the 
thought. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  could!"  protested  Deck, 
deprecatingly.  "You  were  getting  along 
fine.  I  just  gave  you  a  little  lift — that 
was  all.  But  I'm  mighty  glad  I  was  on 
hand  to  do  it,  just  the  same!" 

This  last  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
perfunctory,  was  in  such  a  tone  of  hearty 
sincerity,  that  it  made  her  raise  her  eyes 
to  his.  He  met  them  fairly  and  honestly, 
but  she  dropped  her  glance  quickly,  al- 
most with  a  flush. 

"I  think  I'll  go  now,"  she  said,  a  little 
nervously.    "Good — good  morning." 

As  she  walked  briskly  away  toward  her 
bathhouse.  Deck  dropped  down  on  the 
sand  and  lay  staring  out  over  the  broad 
Atlantic.  He  thought  he  was  thinking, 
but  he  was  not;  he  was  merely  seeing  in 
the  rolling  waves,  in  the  spray  of  the  toss- 
ing breakers,  in  the  distant  fleecy  white 
clouds,  an  oval  face,  warmly  tinted  from 
the  breath  of  the  sun  and  the  ocean ;  large 
brown  eyes,  a  coil  of  tightly  wound  brown 
hair  surmounting  a  shapely  head;  bare, 
round,  but  strong-looking  arms,  and  a 
dark  blue  bathing  suit  with  more  or  less 
indefinite  touches  of  white  trimming  about 
it.  Taken  altogether  the  picture  was  that 
of  a  woman  about  twenty-seven  or  twen- 
ty-eight years  old,  with  a  slender  but  well 
rourid^  figure. 

"I  wonder  who  she  is,"  he  mused,  half- 
aloud,  as  he  absent-mind^ly  felt  for  the 
pocket  where  he  carried  his  cigars.  Then 
he  realized  where  he  was,  and  went  back 
to  his  bathhouse. 

After  breakfast  Deck  sought  the  cor- 
ner of  the  veranda  farthest  removed  from 
the  restless  traffic  of  the  hotel  people,  and 
sat  down  to  smoke  and  think — again  to 
see  the  picture  in  the  rolling  waves,  now 
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far  below  him,  in  the  spray  of  the  toss- 
ing breakers,  in  the  distant  fleecy  white 
clouds.  The  firm  footsteps  of  an  energetic 
man  aroused  him,  and  he  turned  his  head 
toward  them  with  some  annoyance  at  the 
interruption.  Tom  Bannister  was  ap- 
proaching with  outstretched  hand. 

**Mr.  Melton,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
wrung  Deck's  hand  in  a  way  that  left  no 
doubt  of  his  earnestness,  ^'a  man  can't 
very  well  say  all  he  feels  in  a  case  like 
this,  but  I  think  you'll  understand." 

Deck  had  risen,  and  was  looking  at  him 
in  a  puzzled  manner. 

*^I  pass,"  he  said,  finally. 

**My  sister,  you  know." 

**0h!"  He  was  more  interested  now. 
"Is  she  all  right,  and — and  rested?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  she's  all  right  now, 
but  when  I  think  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  you  hadn't  been  there,  I — ^" 

"Suppose  we  forget  that,  if  you  don't 
mind.  I  didn't  do  anjrthing  but  swim  in, 
just  as  I'd  have  had  to  do  if  I  hadn't 
— ^hadn't  met  your  sister  out  there.  But  I 
thought  you  were  alone  here?"  He  was 
turning  the  talk  unconsciously  from  him- 
self to  Miss  Bannister  as  a  more  interest- 
ing subject.  "I  didn't  know  your  people 
were  with  you." 

"Mother  and  Agatha  were  later  than 
usual  in  coming  down  this  year,  and 
didn't  get  here  until  yesterday  afternoon. 
That's  the  reason  why  you  haven't  met 
them ;  but  I  want  you  to  come  right  along 
with  me  and  meet  them  now." 

Deck  had  sat  down  again.  He  pushed 
his  hat  back  on  his  head,  and  took  several 
long  puffs  at  his  cigar.  Finally  he  turned 
and  looked  Bannister  full  in  the  eyes. 

"Are  you  right  sure  you  want  me  to 
meet  them?"  he  asked,  slowly. 

Bannister  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"What  do  you  know  about  me?" 

"Know  about  you  ?  Why — ^well,  I  don't 
know.  I  know  I've  known  you  for  about 
a  week  here  as  a  good  fellow  who  plays  a 
good  game  of  billiards  and  can  take  a 


drink  like  a  gentleman^  and — and — ^"  He 
hesitated. 

"And  that's  all." 

"Well,  suppose  it  is?" 

"You  know  my  name?" 

"I've  understood  it  was  Melton." 

"Yes,  that's  rig^t.  Melton— Decker 
Melton.  Maybe  you  have  heard  it  be- 
fore." 

"It  does  seem  as  if  I  had,  but  I  can't 
just — I  suppose  I  ought  to  remember, 
but — I  ask  your  pardon,  but  I  can't  just 
identify  it." 

"Well,  then,  maybe  you've  heard  the 
name  of  the  man  who  used  to  be  my  part- 
ner before  Mr.  Jerome  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness." Deck  had  a  good  deal  the  feeling 
that  he  thought  a  man  must  have  when 
he  is  committing  suicide  slowly.  ^His 
name  is  Archie  Corrigan." 

Bannister  straightened  up  in  his  chair. 
He  needed  no  further  identification.  He 
had  even  in  his  quiet  turns  about  town 
visited  the  gambling  house  of  Corrigan 
&  Melton,  and  amused  himself  in  a  dilet- 
tante way  with  the  roulette  wheel. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  **I  re- 
member now." 

Both  men  sat  silent  for  a  time,  and 
looked  down  at  the  restless  water — ^Deck 
seeing  the  picture  drift  farther  and 
farther  away  from  him;  Bannister  meas- 
uring the  social  gulf  with  his  mind's  eye. 

"Melton,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "Fm  no 
cad,  and  I  know  you  well  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  know  that  you're  not  one.  I  know 
what  you  mean,  and  I  take  it  that  you 
know  what  I  mean.  We've  been  a  good 
deal  together  this  last  week,  and,  if  you're 
willing,  I  assume  that  we  shall  see  still 
more  of  each  other ;  at  least  I  hope  so.  As 
to  my  mother  and  sister — weD,  I  propose 
to  tell  them  what  I  know  about  you — 
which  is  fair — and  I'm  sure  they'll —  Now 
you  understand  how  I  mean  it  all,  don't 
you?"   And  Bannister  held  out  his  hand. 

"Sure,"  replied  Deck,  gravely,  as  he 
took  it.  ^^That's  square  all  around." 

Then,  as  Dedc  sat  there  alone  seeing 
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the  pktture  in  the  rolling  waves,  in  the 
spray  of  the  tossing  breakers,  in  the  dis- 
tant fleecy  clouds,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
drifting  away  quite  so  rapidly.  Presently 
he  got  up  and  tossed  his  cigar  over  the 
railing. 

**I  still  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
dsHom  fool,  considering  my  age  and  ex- 
perience,^ he  muttered. 

The  morning  went  by  slowly;  he 
watched  the  more  timid  bathers  dabble  in 
the  edge  of  the  surf  at  midday ;  luncheon 
passed,  and  the  afternoon  ^^gged  on, 
and  still  he  saw  nothing  more  of  Bannis- 
ter. Then  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable  in 
sorrow  rather  than  in  resentment,  and  took 
a  long  walk  down  the  beach.  From  far-off 
headland,  where  he  sat  by  the  lighthouse, 
watching  the  picture  fade  into  the  unat- 
tainable, he  heard  the  whistle  of  the  four 
o'clodc  boat,  and  soon  after  saw  her  mak- 
ing her  way,  with  almost  empty  decks, 
back  toward  the  heat-burdened  throng  of 
the  city,  to  bring  another  cargo  of  the 
sedcers  of  pleasure  and  comfort  the  next 
day. 

"I  ought  to  be  on  her,**  he  muttered, 
**and  I  will  be  to-morrow.  This  is  no 
place  for  me.  The  crowd's  getting  too 
thick.'' 

At  dinner  he  scanned  the  big  room  fur- 
tively, yet  eagerly,  for  the  Bannisters, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  Then  he 
sought  a  shadowy  comer  of  the  moonlit 
veranda,  and  smoked  through  the  even- 
ing with  a  steadily  falling  opinion  of  his 
place  in  the  world. 

The  beach  was  deserted  when  he  went 
to  take  his  early  plunge  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  thou^  he  swam  far  out  and 
back  agtfin,  he  saw  in  the  waves  no  bob- 
bing head  surmounted  with  a  tightly 
coiled  crown  of  brown  hair. 

At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Mr. 
Decker  Melton  paid  his  bill  and  notified 
the  cleric  of  the  hotel  that  his  trunk  was 
ready  to  be  sent  down  to  the  pier.  At  three 
o'dock  he  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  with 
his  iiscndiMig  at  his  feet,  smoking  grimly, 


while  he  waited  for  the  four  o'clock  boat. 
The  veranda  was  so  completely  deserted 
that  presently  when  he  heard  Ught  foot- 
steps near  him  he  looked  up  in  spite  of 
himself.    And  then — 

As  he  afterward  described  it  to  himself, 
he  had  the  feeling  a  man  has  when  he  is 
fool  enough  to  stay  in  a  big  jackpot  on 
an  ace  and  a  king,  and  catches  the  other 
three  kings  in  the  draw.  Miss  Agatha 
Bannister  stood  before  him. 

"Why,  good  afternoon,  Mr.  Melton," 
she  said,  cordially,  as  she  stopped  near 
his  chair. 

He  was  on  his  feet,  hat  in  hand,  in  an 
instant,  with  a  thousand  thoughts  rush- 
ing through  his  head  and  leaving  him  not 
words  enough  to  form  an  appropriately 
commonplace  sentence.  He  merely  bowed 
and  mumbled  in  an  unintelligible  way  that 
seemed  to  serve  as  a  greeting. 

"Are  you  going  away?"  she  asked,  in 
some  surprise,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
satchel. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  pulling  himself 
together  with  considerable  effort,  "Fm 
going  back  on  the  four  o'clock  boat." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  frankly,  "and 
I'm  sure  my  brother  will  be  disappointed 
when  he  returns." 

"When  he  returns?" 

"Why,  yes,  didn't  you  know?  I  sup- 
posed he  saw  you  before  he  went  away. 
He  got  a  telegram  calling  him  back  to 
the  city  yesterday,  and  left  on  the  after- 
noon boat." 

Deck  took  a  long  breath,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment his  eyes  grew  dreamy.  So  this  was 
the  reason  that —  The  picture  grew  nearer 
and  clearer  than  ever  before  until  his  eyes 
slowly  turned  to  the  original.  Then  he 
aroused  himself  with  a  start. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said;  •'wont 
you  sit  down — ^please?" 

She  smiled  a  little  at  the  "please,"  but' 
sat  down.  Deck  leaned  against  a  post, 
looking  down  at  her  as  much  as  he 
dared,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  he  should. 

"I  didn't  know  your  brother  had  gone 
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awaj,"  he  said,  after  a  little  pause.  ^'I 
thought — **  Then  he  stopped,  and  for  a 
moment  the  color  showed  a  little  deeper 
beneath  the  tan  of  his  cheeks. 

"Yes !" 

The  four  o'clock  boat  at  the  pier  was 
now  taking  aboard  the  few  passengers 
who  were  bound  cityward. 

'Is  your  brother  coming  back — soon?'* 
'Oh,  yes ;  we  look  for  him  to-morrow." 

With  the  thousand  thoughts  still  rush- 
ing through  his  head,  but  bringing  their 
words  now,  and  with  the  most  eager  de- 
sire to  talk.  Deck  was  oppressed  by  a  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  his  present  position  was 
a  transgression  of  the  confidence  that  had 
been  tacitly  placed  in  him.  There  was  an- 
other perceptible  pause. 

"Did  your  brother  tell  you — "  He  hesi- 
tated. The  under  voice  that  keeps  up  its 
running  comment  on  our  most  serious  ut- 
terances was  repeating  insistently :  "Fool ! 
Fool !  Fool !"  Still  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon honesty  and  fair  dealing,  so  he 
braced  himself  and  began  again. 

**Did  your  brother  tell  you — " 

**My  brother  told  mother  and  me  just 
before  he  left" — she  rather  emphasized 
the  last  four  words — "that  he  wanted  us 
to  meet  his  friend,  Mr.  Decker  Melton, 
of  New  York,  and  we  told  him  that  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so." 

Faintly  to  Deck's  otherwise  absorbed 
consciousness  sounded  the  hoarse  whistle 
of  the  four  o'clock  boat  as  she  drew  away 
from  the  Samoset  pier.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  de- 
parture. 

"There,"  she  exclaimed,  "you've  missed 
your  boat,  and  it  is  my  fault !" 

"Oh,  well,"  he  responded  in  a  tone  of 
comfortable  satisfaction  peculiarly  unlike 
his  former  efforts  at  conversation,  "it 
doesn't  really  make  any  difference,  you 
know.  I  believe  I'd  rather  stay  over  and 
— and  see  your  brother,  anyhow." 

Early  morning  plunges  in  the  surf, 
dreamy  afternoons  under  a  beach  awning 
when  the  coolness  of  the  salt  breeze  tem- 


pered the  heat  of  the  sun,  quiet  evenings 
on  the  hotel  veranda  removed  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  tireless  merrymakers — 
and  Deck  passed  a  week  that  he  felt  to  be 
the  best,  yet  one  of  the  most  anxious  of 
his  life.  Carefully  he  steered  the  course 
of  his  conversation  around  the  rocks  of 
his  experience,  for  his  life  voyage  had 
been  in  different  waters  from  hers.  He 
was  now  in  channels  that  he  knew  only 
vaguely,  and  he  was  in  constant  fear  of 
making  a  wrong  turn  that  would  leave 
him  wrecked  and  derelict.  Careful  and 
conventional  as  he  strove  to  be  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  he  was  almost  a  revelation 
to  Agatha  Bannister.  From  him  she  got 
a  view  of  the  world  that  she  had  never 
known  before;  and  it  was  a  very  real, 
practical  world,  with  its  struggles,  its  dis- 
appointments, its  rare  triumphs  and  not 
a  few  hardships.  With  her  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  side  of  life  that  was  so 
far  removed  from  her,  she  felt  herself 
growing  larger,  broader,  more  catholic  in 
her  views,  more  tolerant  in  her  attitude 
toward  those  not  bom  to  comfortable  pos- 
sibilities. Of  course,  this  growing  friend- 
ship between  Mr.  Melton  and  Miss  Ban- 
nister was — 

"Shall  we  say  rather  informal,  my 
dear?"  suggested  Mrs.  Bannister,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"Why,  yes,  mother,  we  might  as  well 
say  that,"  her  daughter  replied,  with  the 
calm  assurance  of  one  who  feels  she  is 
quite  able  to  maintain  the  position  she 
has  assumed.  Agatha  Bannister's  twenty- 
eight  years  and  naturally  self-reliant  dis- 
position endowed  her  with  a  good  deal  of 
independence.  "Yes,"  she  repeated,  **in- 
formal  is  a  very  good  word,  because  the 
way  Mr.  Melton  found  me  out  there, 
farther  than  I  should  have  ever  gone  alone, 
was  also  informal,  and  the  way  he  helped 
me  in  when  I  was  so  exhausted  I  ccHild 
scarcely  keep  afloat  was  informal,  too. 
And,  indeed,  mother  dear,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Melton's  informality  you 
would  have  had  your  summer's  outing 
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spoiled  bj  seeing  me  washed  up  on  the 
beach  by  the  next  tide." 

Mrs.  Bannister  gave  a  sigh  which  only 
half-masked  a  slight  shudder.  It  had  been 
several  years  since  she  had  been  able  to 
argue  with  her  daughter  effectively,  and 
she  took  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  any- 
how, as  Tom  was  quite  capable  of  man- 
aging. The  sublime  maternal  confidence 
in  the  son  failed  not  even  where  the  deli- 
cate affairs  of  a  daughter's  heart  are  in- 
volved, and  where,  if  she  only  knew  it,  he 
was  thcf  far  more  helpless  and  blundering. 

And  Deck?  He  had  been  gradually 
losing  his  perspective  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  prejudices — drifting  dreamily 
on  the  sea  of  the  ideal,  without  chart, 
without  compass  and'  without  port — when 
the  awakening  came. 

A  stiff  wind  during  the  night  had  left 
an  unusually  heavy  surf,  and  they  were 
still  laughing  as  they  made  their  way 
back  to  the  hotel  over  the  manner  in  which 
Agatha  had  been  swept  off  her  feet  by  a 
big  roller  just  as  she  was  coming  out. 
The  morning  boat,  which  was  then  land- 
ing her  passengers,  had  only  attracted 
their  passing  attention.  Their  affairs  had 
reached  the  stage  where  extraneous  affairs 
had  scant  interest  for  them. 

Suddenly  Agatha's  laugh  collapsed 
into  a  gasping  "Oh !" 

"What's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Deck, 
turning  to  her  with  quick  anxiety.  Her 
face  was  pale,  and  she  was  staring  past 
him  at  the  pier  along  which  the  boat's 
passengers  were  making  their  way  toward 
the  hotel. 

"Oh — Oh,  nothing,"  she  replied,  with 
an  effort  that  was  shown  in  the  twitching 
of  her  lips.  Then  the  color  surged  back 
to  her  face  again,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  in  another  direction  as  if  to  relieve 
them  of  something  she  did  not  want  to 


Deck  glanced  toward  the  pier.  Long 
training  at  the  card  table  had  taught  him 
to  suppress  his  emotions,  and  he  gave  no 
sign  of  what  he  felt ;  otherwise  he  might 


have  said  more  than  Agatha  did.  Tom 
Bannister  had  been  down  to  meet  the 
morning  boat,  and  from  it  was  now  es- 
corting to  the  hotel  the  beautiful  Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste,  premiere  danseuse  of 
the  Gaiety  Theater,  with  every  evidence 
of  feeling  the  greatest  pleasure  in  this 
privilege. 

Deck  asked  no  further  explanation,  and 
Agatha  volunteered  none.  They  walked 
silently  to  the  hotel  far  behind  Mr.  Ban- 
nister and  Mademoiselle  Celeste,  and  part- 
ed, both  striving  not  to  appear  conscious 
of  anything  unusual,  with  the  most  per- 
functory commonplaces. 

Then  Deck  went  straight  to  his  room 
and  ordered  his  breakfast  sent  up  to  him. 
Tlie  dream  had  been  interrupted — ^pain- 
fully interrupted — and  he  wanted  to  do 
a  little  thinking  before  he  met  Mademoi- 
selle Celeste  in  the  presence  of  the  Ban- 
nisters— if  he  ever  did  so. 

He  had  forgotten,  in  his  dreanv  of  the 
last  week,  that  Tom  Bannister  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  Mademoiselle  Celeste — 
rumor  said  in  the  coming  autumn;  he  had 
forgotten  his  own  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste,  something  that  Tom 
Bannister  had  evidently  not  heard  of, 
and  was  not  likely  to  hear  of — now. 
Agatha's  gasping  "Oh !"  told  Deck  plain- 
ly enough  that  she  not  only  did  not  ap- 
prove of  her  future  sister-in-law,  but  that 
her  whole  nature — was  it  intuition.  Deck 
wondered — protested  against  her.  And 
he — he  rebelled  against  such  a  connection 
even  more  than  she.  He  pushed  away  his 
half-eaten  breakfast,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

"It  won't  do,"  he  growled,  puffing  vig- 
orously, almost  viciously.  "It  won't  do, 
and  it's  got  to  be  stopped.  The  idea  of 
such  a  woman  being  daily  associated  with 
— in  fact,  almost  living  with — " 

He  got  up  and  paced  the  room. 
Stopped?  Aye,  but  how?  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  the  code  of  men  forbids  even 
friends  to  discuss.  No  man  oan  go  to  an- 
other and  say : 

"Old  chap,  you  must  pardon  me,  but 
really  your  fianc^ 
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Manifestly  such  a  course  was  imposai- 
Ue,  especially  when  one  was  inyolved. 
There  must  be  some  other  way,  and — 

"It's  up  to  me  to  find  it,"  he  muttered, 
with  the  steely  glint  of  determination  in 
his  gray  eyes. 

He  could  do  no  good  where  he  was, 
and  he  was  somewhat  afraid  that  he 
might  do  harm  to  his  own  cause  without 
benefiting  those  he  sought  to  protecL 

"Best  pull  out  and  wait  for  a  better 
opening,"  he  thought. 

With  a  feeling  that  he  did  not  want  to 
meet  any  one,  he  went  down  a  little  used 
stairway  and  out  a  side  door  of  the  corri- 
dor— ^and  met  Mademoiselle  Celeste  face 
to  face  on  the  veranda.  She  flushed,  stif- 
fened, and  then  recovered  herself. 

"Why,  hello.  Decker,  old  chap!"  she 
exclaimed,  with  assumed  goodfellowship. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh,  just  getting  sunburned,"  he  re- 
plied, without  an  echo  of  her  imitation 
cordiality.    "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I  came  down  to  visit  Mr.  Bannister's 
family,"  she  answered,  with  a  considerable 
accession  of  dignity. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Bannister  now?"  asked 
Deck,  as  he  glanced  around.  He  would 
prefer  not  to  be  seen  talking  so  familiarly 
to  Mademoiselle  Celeste. 

"Ohf  he  has  gone  down  to  see  about  one 
of  my  trunks  that  missed  the  boat." 

**I  see,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  leave, 

"And,  Deck,"  she  said,  almost  timidly, 
as  she  touched  his  arm  to  detain  him, 
"don't  you  think  it  will  be  better  if  we — 
if  we  don't  know  each  other  while  we  are 
here?" 

"A  whole  lot  better !"  he  declared,  with 
brusk  heartiness,  as  he  walked  down  the 
steps  and  made  his  way  to  the  telegraph 
office. 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Archie  Corrigan,  in 
New  York,  received  the  following  tele- 
gram: 


Cftf 


^Telegraph  me  quick  to  come  hack  at 
once.  Dbgk.'* 


Just  after  lunchaon  DedL  was  JAixBd 
by  this  response: 

"Yours  received.  Come  back  at  once, 
as  requested.  A.  Co&ugajt." 

"Archie^B  a  bit  thick  about  some 
things,"  he  sighed.  "I  can't  show  more 
than  the  envelope  of  this." 

There  was  a  sorry-to-have-you-leave 
good-by  from  Tom,  the  suspicion  of  a 
feeling  of  relief  in  the  politely  expressed 
regrets  of  Mrs.  Bannister,  and  an  almost 
silent  farewell  with  Agatha ;  and  the  four 
o'clock  boat  carried  Deck  back  to  the  city. 

At  his  rooms  Deck  found  a  note  from 
Archie  Corrigan  saying  that  he  would 
drop  in  that  evening  to  talk  business. 
The  expected  knock  came  at  about  the  ex- 
pected time  after  dinner,  and  Archie  en- 
tered. 

"HeUo,  Deck,  old  man !"  he  exclaimed, 
as  they  shook  hands.  "I'm  mighty  glad 
to  see  you  back.  You're  brown  as  a  club 
sandwich  and  look  as  fit  as  a  sure  winiier. 
Have  a  good  time?' 

"Yes;  pretty  good.' 

"Well,  I  fixed  you  all  right  with  the 
telegram,  didn't  I?"  Archie  chuckled. 

"You  surely  did." 

"What  did  you  want  it  for,  anyhow?" 

"Oh,  just  for  a  bluff."  There  waa  a 
tone  of  finality  in  Deck's  voice  that  left 
Archie  unconsciously  convinced  that  this 
was  a  bluff  which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
calL    He  changed  the  subject: 

"Things  are  quieting  down  here  a  whole 
lot,"  he  said. 

"So?"  Deck  did  not  seem  to  be  partic- 
ularly interested. 

"Yes ;  there  are  some  good  games  run- 
mng." 

"So  Tve  heard.** 

"Seems  to  me  as  if  we  might  start  up 
again." 

"Yes — ^we  might.'* 

Archie  wondered  at  Ins  form^  part- 
ner's indifference  to  a  good  thing. 

"Then  don't  you  think  we'd  better  get 
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a  move  on  usP'  he  asked,  a  little  impa^ 
tiently. 

**Um-in-iii,  well,  I  don't  know.'* 

After  a  stare  of  a  full  minute,  Archie 
broke  out: 

'^Why,  what  the —  Say,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  anyhow?" 

**How?*' 

"Well,  here  we've  been  on  thin  ice  for  a 
year,  out  of  business  and  not  making  a 
cent,  and  now  when  we've  got  a  good 
opening  to  get  in  the  game  again  you 
don't  know  whether  we  better  had  or  not. 
You're  not  losin'  your  nerve,  are  you?" 

^No,  I  guess  not." 

'Well,  you  needn't!  I  tell  you  every- 
thing's all  right.  It  can  be  fixed  without 
costing  any  more  than  it  used  to,  and 
Easy  Street's  right  around  the  comer  for 
us  if  we  get  wise  quick." 

"Well—" 

**Yes,"  Archie  interrupted,  eager  to 
convince,  "and  we've  got  all  the  stuff ;  all 
the  furniture  and  pictures  in  storage,  and 
we  can  start  without  burning  up  a  whole 
lot  of  dough  on  the  outfit." 

He  paused  expectantly.  Deck  smoked 
on  in  silence  with  his  forehead  slightly 
drawn  as  if  he  were  thinking  deeply. 
Archie's  impatience  was  growing. 

"WeU?"  he  said,  finally. 

Deck  answered  slowly,  choosing  his 
wcnrds  with  care,  as  if  he  wanted  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  least  possible 
explanation. 

"The  fact  is,  Archie,"  he  said,  "I'm  not 
right  sure  that  I  want  to  start  a  game." 

Archie  sat  up  straight  and  stared.  He 
instinctively  knew  the  tone  as  one  which 
meant  that  argument  was  useless.  But 
the  protest  that  arose  in  him  against 
Deck's  folly  forced  him  to  speak. 

'Why?"  he  demanded. 

Tve  been  figuring  on  getting  into 
some  other  business." 

"Sayf  Archie's  sarcasm  was  explo- 
sive. ^'When  you  make  a  million  out  of 
some  other  kind  of  business,  put  me  next, 
will  yoaP* 
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"That's  what  PU  do,  Archie,"  repUed 
Deck,  with  a  good-natured  smile.  "Sure ! 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do.  You 
take  our  stuff  out  of  storage  and  use  it 
any  way  you  want  to,  and  good  luck  to 
you !" 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind 
Archie  Corrigan,  and  he  stood  alone  in  the 
hall,  he  turned  and  addressed  the  panels. 

"There's  a  woman  in  this!"  he  mut- 
tered. 

In  some  things  Archie  Corrigan  was 
not  so  thick. 

The  next  afternoon  Deck  called  at  the 
Tuileries  apartment  house.  Marie,  maid 
and  invaluable  factotum,  opened  the  door 
for  him  with  a  smile  of  greeting.  She  was 
very  sorry,  but  Mademoiselle  Celeste  was 
absent.  She  was  at  Samoset-sur-mer,  and 
the  date  of  her  return  was  indefinite. 

Deck  duly  expressed  his  regrets,  and 
told  Marie  to  ask  her  mistress  to  let  him 
know  when  she  returned,  as  he  wished  to 
see  her  on  a  matter  of  importance.  Then 
he  went  away  prepared  to  await  patiently 
the  time  of  an  unpleasant  necessity.  He 
did  not  think  he  would  have  to  wait  long. 

A  week  later  he  called  again.  As  he 
entered  the  building  he  met  Elias  Harter 
coming  out.  Deck  knew  him  by  sight,  as 
most  people  did.  A  few  years  before  he 
had  come  from  the  far  West,  where  he 
owned  valuable  mines  that  were  his  per- 
sonal discoveries.  Having  taken  kindly 
to  New  York  ways,  he  was  now  engaged 
in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  spending  his 
ample  income,  which  he  also  used  with 
more  or  less  success  in  concealing  the  rav- 
ages of  his  advancing  years.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Harter  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  that  must  be 
borne  by  a  prospector's  wife  before  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  a  prospector's  success. 
Thus  Mr.  Harter  had  no  incumbrances  to 
interfere  with  his  persistent  career  as  a 
young  man  about  town. 

When  Marie  opened  the  door,  the  first 
thing  Deck  noticed  was  a  pervading  odor 
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of  roses,  and  a  glance  showed  him  that  the 
rooms  were  embowered  with  them. 

Marie  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  Mon- 
sieur Meltonne  that  Mademoiselle  would 
return  that  night,  and  that  she  would 
have  the  fui-ther  pleasure  of  informing 
Mademoiselle  at  once  of  Monsieur's  re- 
quest. 

As  Deck  rode  down  in  the  elevator,  he 
thought  with  a  smile  of  old  Harter  and  of 
the  wealth  of  roses  in  Mademoiselle's 
apartments. 

"I  suppose  the  old  chap  just  dropped 
in  to  see  if  they  had  been  dehvered  all 
right,"  he  thought.  "And — um — ^with 
his  roll  he  ought  to  be  a  very  desirable  old 
party." 

The  mail  the  next  morning  brought 
what  he  expected.     The  note  read: 

"Home  again.  Drop  in  about  three 
o'clock.  Celeste." 

Mademoiselle  Celeste  was  enjoying 
that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  comes  with 
freedom  from  the  burden  of  suppressing 
bad  temper.  The  relief  she  felt  on  her 
departure  from  Samoset  fully  compen- 
sated her  for  the  brevity  of  her  outing 
with  her  jfiance — ^and  his  family.  Conse- 
quently she  was  looking  forward  to  Deck's 
call  not  without  satisfaction,  for  Deck  had 
really  acted  very  reasonably  about  every- 
thing. What  the  important  matter  was, 
about  which  he  wanted  to  see  her,  she  had 
not  even  tried  to  guess,  for  she  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  there  was  an  impor- 
tant matter^  in  her  satisfaction  at  being 
with  some  one  to  whom  she  could  talk 
without  restraint  and  whose  very  presence 
did  not  make  her  feel  as  if  she  were  an 
intruder.  The  scent  of  the  roses  was  still 
heavy  in  the  atmosphere  about  her,  but 
the  roses  themselves  had  all  been  removed 
except  one  liberal  bunch  of  long-stemmed 
American  Beauties  in  a  tall,  slender  glass 
vase.  She  felt  that  a  more  lavish  display 
would  excite  needless  comment,  and  possi- 
bly    provoke    innocently     embarrassing 


questions  which  it  were  really  better  to 
avoid. 

The  foolish  little  French  clock  on  the 
onyx  pedestal  chimed  five  golden  notes. 
Mademoiselle  looked  at  her  watch.  Tlie 
hands  indicated  fifteen  minutes  of  two. 

"Just  three  o'clock,"  she  said.  **He 
should  be  here  right  now,  for  he  is  always 
on  time." 

The  bell  of  the  hall  door  corroborated 
her  opinion,  and  a  moment  after  Deck  en- 
tered the  room. 

If  Mademoiselle  Celeste  had  been  a  close 
observer,  or  even  if  she  had  felt  that  the 
occasion  was  one  worthy  of  an  attempt  at 
close  observation,  she  might  have  noticed 
in  expression  about  her  caller's  eyes  that 
she  had  never  seen  before.  Those  who 
had  watched  him  closely  when  the  remark- 
able run  of  fortune  of  some  player  had 
driven  the  game  hard  against  the  house, 
even  to  the  point  where  the  closing  of  the 
bank  was  threatened,  had  seen  the  look; 
but  then,  as  now,  it  was  accompanied  by 
no  symptom  of  nervousness;  it  merely 
meant  that  he  would  see  the  game  through 
to  a  finish,  be  the  end  what  it  might.  But 
Mademoiselle,  who  was  not  observant,  only 
stepped  forward  with  the  smile  of  greet- 
ing that  people  wear  for  those  who  break 
the  shackles  of  their  ennui. 

"Why,  Deck,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh,  "I'm  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  was  to 
get  home !" 

"Didn't  you  have  a  good  timeP*  he 
asked. 

Mademoiselle  was  disentangling  the 
lace  edge  of  her  handkerchief  from  her 
filigree  bracelet,  so  she  did  not  look  up. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  she  replied* 

"But  not—" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth.  Deck"— she 
now  looked  up  and  smiled  with  rueful 
frankness — "I — I  didn't  have  as  good  a 
time  as  I  ought  to  have  had.  There  was 
something  about  it  all,  don't  you  know — ^ 
She  hesitated. 

"Yes?" 

"Of     course,     Mrs.     Bannister     and 
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Agatha" — ^Deck  winced  a  little  at  this 
name  so  familiarly  spoken — ^*'were  very 
nice  and  all  that  sort  of  thing" — she  was 
putting  the  best  face  possible  on  the  situ- 
ation— ^'•but —  Well,  the  whole  truth  is 
that  Fm  not  used  to  that  sort  of  people. 
They're — ^they're  different,  don't  you 
know/' 

**Yes,  I  see,"  responded  Deck,  drily. 

"They  didn't  seem  to — ^to  thaw  out, 
don't  you  know,  and  somehow  I  never  felt 
that  we  were  getting  along — quite. 

**0f  course,"  she  resumed,  quickly,  as 
Deck  was  about  to  speak,  ^'it  will  be  all 
right  when  we  get  better  acquainted." 

'Do  you  feel  right  sure  about  that?" 

^Why,  yes,  of  course;  why  not?" 
Mademoiselle  was  crushing  her  very  appa^ 
rent  misgivings  in  order  to  maintain  her 
position. 

"Well,  you  played  the  game  for  a  week 
without  getting  any  further  along  than 
you  were  when  you  sat  in." 

**0h,  everything  will  be  all  right 
when — ^" 

"Um-m-m,  well,  suppose  it  isn't?" 

"How  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Look  here.  Celeste,  it's  always  a  bad 
scheme  for  a  fellow  to  get  out  of  his  class, 
and  that's  what  you  are — " 

"I'm  as  good  as  they  are !"  she  flashed, 
as  the  anger  that  was  aroused  by  her  own 
doubts  as  much  as  by  Deck's  words  shone 
defiantly  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  tut,  tut;  take  it  easy.  Anybody 
is  as  good  as  anybody  else,  and  everybody 
knows  it.  But  that's  not  it.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  how  good  people  are, 
they  can  get  out  of  their  class.  Now,  if 
Fd  sit  in  an  uptown  game  of  bridge,  it's  a 
sure  thing  I'd  come  out  to  the  bad,  be- 
cause Fd  be  out  of  my  class." 

"I  don't  see  that  that's  got  anything  to 
do  with  it,"  she  declared,  shortly.  The 
handkerchief,  which  had  again  caught  in 
her  bracelet,  was  jerked  loose  this  time 
regardless  of  the  damage  to  the  lace. 

Deck  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence, 


trying  to  discern  how  great  the  difficul- 
ties were  before  him.  He  feared  that  he 
had  underestimated  them,  if  anything, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go  on  with  his 
game. 

"Yes,  you  do,  Celeste,"  he  said.  "You 
see  it,  all  right,  and  now  that  it's  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  you  what  it  means,  it 
makes  you  a  little  nervous,  too." 

"Oh,  well,  what  of  it?"  she  cried,  impa- 
tiently, as  she  got  up  and  crossed  the 
room  and  sat  down  on  a  divan  in  a  nest 
made  of  half  a  dozen  brightly  colored  pil- 
lows.    "Let's  talk  about  something  else." 

"I  know,"  Deck  went  on,  ignoring  her 
last  words,  "that  a  fellow  never  gets  any- 
thing but  kicks  for  offering  advice  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  but  the  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  I  think  you  had  better  not." 

"What  is  it  to  you  what  I  do  ?"  she  de- 
manded sharply.  Then  she  paused  and 
eyed  him  queerly.  "I  thought  we  had 
agreed,"  she  went  on  in  a  softened  tone, 
"that  it  was  all  over  between  us,  Deck." 

"We  did,"  he  replied  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  "and  I'm 
standing  pat." 

The  glow  of  vanity  that  she  had  mo- 
mentarily felt  from  her  misconstruction 
of  his  attitude  was  extinguished  by  his 
answer,  and  anger  surged  up  in  her  breast 
again  with  a  new  suspicion. 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  said ;  her  tone  was  cold 
and  cutting  now.  "I  think  I'm  beginning 
to  understand  what's  the  matter.  Miss 
Agatha  Bannister  does  not  approve" — 
she  hesitated,  and  then  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  expression  of  her  scorn  in  the  phrase, 
repeated — "does  not  approve  of  me." 

Deck  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  slight  frown  at  the  repetition  of 
Agatha's  name,  but  the  next  instant  it 
was  gone,  and  the  flashing  eyes  of  Ma- 
demoiselle were  looking  into  the  unreada- 
ble gambler's  mask. 

"Miss  Agatha  Bannister  does  not  ap- 
prove of  my  marriage  to  her  brother,"  she 
went  on,  "so  Mr.  Decker  Melton  takes  It 
upon  himself  to  mix  in.    I  can  see  plain 
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enough  how  it  is  now.  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Mr.  Decker  Melton  in  Samo- 
seL" 

"Well,"  replied  Deck,  in  the  quiet  tone 
of  a  man  who  realizes  the  importance  of 
patience.  "I'm  sorry  I  can't  return  the 
compliment,  but  I  didn't  hear  your  name 
mentioned  while  I  was  there.  As  to  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Bannister's  family,  which 
you  yourself  have  told  me  about,  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  you  are  the  one  that 
is  most  concerned." 

"Indeed !"  Mademoiselle's  scorn  raised 
her  voice.  "I  am,  am  I?  Perhaps  it  has 
not  occurred  to  you  that  Miss  Agatha 
Bannister  has  a  maid  and  that  I  have  a 
maid,  and  that  I  sometimes  hear  things 
that  people  would  rather  I  shouldn't.  But 
let  me  tell  you  this.  Deck  Melton,  and  you 
may  tell  it  to  Agatha  Bannister,  too:  In 
spite  of  anything  you  can  do  or  she  can  do 
I  will  marry  Tom  Bannister  next  Octo- 
ber, and  don't  you  forget  it !" 

Mademoiselle's  voice  rang  with  defiance 
and  her  eyes  blazed  with  a  brilliancy  that 
would  certainly  have  added  to  her  income 
if  it  could  be  simulated  at  will. 

Deck  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
sighed  slightly.  The  time  had  come  for 
him  to  play  his  big  cards.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  game,  but  it  was  a  game  that  he 
had  to  win. 

Mademoiselle  was  bending  her  filigree 
bracelet  until  it  almost  cut  into  the  flesh 
of  her  arm,  and  as  she  shifted  it  nervously, 
the  red  marks  were  cruelly  plain  on  the 
white  skin.  She  was  breathing  a  little 
more  heavily  than  usual  from  her  anger 
and  defiance.  Deck  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  spoke  in  his  quietest  manner. 

"How  much  does  Tom  Bannister  know 
about  you?"  he  asked. 

Mademoiselle  jerked  her  head  upward 
and  caught  her  breath.  The  sudden 
twist  she  gave  the  fragile  bracelet  broke 
it  and  tore  it  from  her  arm.  She  flung  it 
viciously  into  a  comer. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?*'  she  de- 
manded, tensely. 


"Just  what  I  said,"  answered  Deck, 
steadily.  "There  are  some  things  that  he 
ought  to  know,  and  it  will  be  a  good  deal 
better  for  him  to  be  told  before  than  to 

a 

find  them  out  somehow  afterward." 

"And  I  suppose  you  will  tell  him,  you 
— ^you  coward !"  she  almost  hissed* 

Again  Deck  waited  a  moment  before 
speaking.  It  was  better  to  go  slowly — 
and  carefully. 

"Don't  do  that,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Don't  call  names.  There's  nothing  in  it. 
We're  trying  to  figure  out  what's  best  to 
do  for  all  concerned.  Keep  cool  and  we'll 
make  more  points.  Suppose  you  go  ahead 
with  this  blind,  and  he  finds  out  afterward 
— some  kind-hearted  cad  will  be  sure  to 
manage  to  let  him  know  somehow  when 
it's  too  late — ^then  how  will  you  be  fixed?" 

"You'll  tell  him !"  she  repeated ;  but  she 
spoke  more  in  {ear  than  anger  now.  Her 
eyes  had  grown  brighter  with  the  luster  of 
imminent  tears,  and  her  lip  tremUed  a  lit- 
tle. She  was  beginning  to  realize  an 
alarming  possibility  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  her  before.  "You'D  not  teU 
him?"  Her  tone  changed  almost  to  a 
plea. 

"No ;  it  won't  be  up  to  me." 

"Why?"  she  asked  with  alarm  and  sus- 
picion. 

"Because  you'll  tell  him  yourself — be- 
fore you  marry  him." 

"I'll  never--ril  nev— "  Then  her 
voice  caught,  the  tears  overflowed,  and 
flinging  herself  face  downward  on  the  pil- 
lows at  her  side,  she  sobbed  till  her  whole 
form  shook. 

Deck  took  a  long  breath  and  set  his 
teeth  hard  together.  Every  sob  was  raAr 
ing  him  as  hard  as  it  was  her.  Sympathy? 
Aye,  sympathy,  not  because  Mademoisc^ 
Celeste  wept,  but  because  a  woman  wept. 
He  was  playing  the  hardest  game  he  ever 
played  in  his  life,  but — ^he  must  win.  So 
he  compressed  his  lips  to  shut  in  the  words 
of  comfort  and  reassurance  wUcb  those 
tears  almost  wrung  from  him,  and  sat 
silent. 
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l%e  sobs  gradually  grew  less,  and 
finally  ceased.  Fresentiy  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  at  him,  red-eyed  and  with 
rumpkd  hair.  Her  anger  was  spent,  and 
in  its  place  was  apprehension  and  uncer- 
tainty. She  could  not  read  his  face:  it 
still  wore  the  gamUer's  mask. 

'Deck,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
sore  you  treating  me  square?'' 

*'I  think  so,''  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 
I'm  only  asking  that  you  treat  some  one 
else — and  yourself,  too — square." 

^You  are  as  much  to  blame — ^"  She 
hesitated. 

^I'm  not  defending  mysdf.  I've  no 
doubt  FU  pay  and  pay  big  for  all  I've 
done  that  I  should  not  have  done." 

**If  it  hadn't  been  for  you — ^"  Again 
she  hesitated. 

**Did  I  ever  ask  any  questions  about 
what  you  did  between  the  time  you  sent 
poor  K»it  Marston  to  the  Klondike  and 
the  time  I  met  you?" 

Mademoiselle  went  red  to  the  neck,  and 
bit  htf  lips  in  silence. 

"Not  a  question,"  he  went  on,  "but  if 
people  wait  long  enough  they  always  find 
out  things  they  don't  need  to  know,  and 
I  found  out  without  any  questions." 

Mademoiselle  sat  with  downcast  eyes, 
twisting  her  handkerchief  in  her  lap. 

"Deck,"  she  said  tremulously,  "why 
cant  I  have  this  chance?" 

^^Because  it^s  taking  too  much  of  a 
chanee." 

"But  don't  you  see  what  it  means  to 
me?"  Her  voice  grew  stronger  with  her 
eagerness.  ^'Don't  you  see?  It  means 
Italy  and  Paris;  it  means  a  house  of  my 
own,  a  fine  house,  and  carriages  and  serv- 
ants, and  to  know  people,  and — and  to  be 
somdiody — be  something  more  than  a — 
a  fithograph." 

"^^thatallitmeansP' 

Skm  caught  the  suggestion  of  his  ques- 
tion, aad  droiqped  her  eyes  again. 

"If  it  is,"  he  went  on,  "it's  a  more  dan- 
gerous game  than  I  thought,  because  it 
won't  last,  and  then — ^"  He  did  not  finish. 


"Tom  Bannister  is  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew." 

"And  too  good  a  man,  isn't  he,  for  you 
to  fool.  It  may  sound  like  a  brutal  thing 
to  say,  but  you  know  that  if  Tom  Bannis- 
ter knew  everything  he  has  a  right  to 
know — well,  he'd  at  least  do  a  whole  lot 
of  thinking  before  anything  happened. 
Tom  Bannister  is  my  friend,  and  if  you 
go  ahead  with  this  I  will  find  out  on  the 
day  before  the  wedding  if  he  knows  all  he 
should  know,  and  if  he  doesn't,  hard  as  it 
will  be  and  whatever  the  price,  I'll  tell 
him — all  I  know.  Give  it  up.  Celeste. 
Good  advice  is  always  hard  to  foUow,  but 
it  wins  in  the  long  run.    Grood-by." 

Mademoiselle  again  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillows,  and  Deck  took  up  his  hat.  As 
he  passed  out  of  the  door  the  foolish  little 
French  clock  on  the  onyx  pedestal  chimed 
seven  golden  notes.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  five  o'clock.  Two  hours 
of  the  hardest  work  he  ever  did  in  his 
life  had  passed. 

"Yes,"  he  thought,  as  he  stood  in  the 
street  and  took  a  deep  breath  of  the  late 
afternoon  air  that  was  blowing  in  from 
the  sea,  "I've  no  doubt  that  I'll  pay  and 
pay  big  for  all  Fve  done  that  I  should  not 
have  done.  But  it  couldn't  go;  it  was  too 
plain  that  she  couldn't  stand  for  it." 

The  lady  last  referred  to,  however,  was 
not  Mademoiselle  Celeste.  He  was  again 
seeing  the  picture  that  he  saw  in  the  roll- 
ing waves,  in  the  spray  of  the  tossing 
breakers,  in  the  distant  fleecy  clouds  above 
Samoset,  and  it  was  still  drifting. 

July  ended,  August  passed  and  the 
haze  of  September  was  tempering  the  heat 
that  had  gripped  and  choked  the  city  for 
so  many  weeks,  and  Deck  went  his  quiet 
way,  dreaming  the  dreams  of  hope  rather 
than  of  expectation.  Archie  Corrigan  had 
started  up  again  independently,  but  Deck 
had  not  been  near  the  rooms. 

"He's  out  of  the  push  somehow,** 
Archie  explained  to  certain  curious 
friends,  "but  I  donH  know  what's  eatin* 
him." 
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Archie  still  suspected,  but  he  was  too 
loyal  to  make  his  suspicions  the  subject 
of  gambling  room  gossip. 

Deck  was  out  of  the  push — for  good, 
he  told  himself,  if  he  had  any  kind  of  luck 
and  did  not  lose  his  nerve.  Certain  curi* 
ous  friendships  formed  during  the  time  he 
managed  a  game  that  was  known  to  be 
absolutely  square,  certain  favors  cor- 
dially granted  which  saved  these  friends 
from  temporary  embarrassment  and  even 
humiliation,  now  became  the  foundation 
on  which  he  was  trying  to  rebuild  his 
worldly  house.  When  he  made  his  de- 
sires known,  good  advice  came  freely  to 
him.  By  following  it  he  was  enabled  to 
make  certain  deals  in  stocks,  small  and 
cautious  at  first,  but  gradually  growing 
larger  and  bolder  on  their  own  successes. 
By  degrees  it  became  known  that  Deck 
Melton  was  making  money,  and  for  a  be- 
ginner in  a  small  way  in  the  biggest  game 
in  New  York,  a  good  deal  of  it.  This 
success  brought  a  larger  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances and  new  friends  among  men 
who  were  not  gamblers — with  cards. 

"Fm  a  lucky  dog  these  days,"  he  said 
to  himself;  and  then,  as  the  picture, 
which  seldom  entirely  left  him,  drifted 
across  his  mental  vision,  he  added: 
"About  money." 

Careful  perusal  of  the  summer  resort 
correspondence  in  the  Sunday  papers  had 
given  him  indirect  news  of  the  Bannisters' 
summer  at  Samoset.  As  this  and  the 
stock  market  reports,  which  he  studied 
carefully  every  day,  formed  the  bulk  of 
his  reading,  he  was  left  with  many  idle 
moments.  On  his  theory  that  hanging 
over  a  ticker  did  not  influence  the  course 
of  the  market,  he  spent  little  time  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  big  game.  The  warm 
afternoons  often  found  him  smoking  on  a 
shady  bench  in  the  park,  where  certain 
self-reliant  children,  attended  by  careless 
nursemaids,  learned  to  know  him  as  the 
big  man  who  always  had  nuts  and  candy 
which  he  never  ate  himself  and  was  always 
glad  to  give  away.    Solitary  he  was,  with 


the  exception  of  this  gradually  increasing 
circle  of  little  friends,  but  not  lonely.  He 
still  had  his  dreams,  and  dreams  are  some- 
times the  most  entertaining  company  in 
the  world.  The  presence  and  chatter  of 
the  children  did  not  disturb  them ;  indeed, 
the  reality  of  the  visions  was  thus  rather 
enhanced,  for  the  dreams  grew  and  ex- 
panded, and  Deck  saw  himself,  not  with 
strange  children,  whom  he  knew  only  by 
their  given  names,  playing  about  him, 
but- 
Then  the  gradually  shrinking  summer 
resort  correspondence  in  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers told  him  that  Mrs.  Henrietta  Bannis- 
ter, Miss  Agatha  Bannister  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Bannister  had  returned  to  the 
city,  and  Deck  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen— if  anything. 

"It  takes  awful  hard  work  and  an  awful 
long  time  for  a  man  to  get  over  being  a 
fool,"  he  growled,  with  a  somewhat  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he  had  encouraged  his 
own  folly  rather  than  tried  to  suppress  it. 
"And,"  he  added,  as  this  consciousness 
forced  itself  upon  him,  "I  guess  some  men 
never  do." 

He  had  not  heard  of  Mademoiselle  Ce- 
leste since  he  left  her  in  tears  at  her  apart- 
ments after  those  two  distressing  hours 
following  her  return  from  Samoset.  The 
gossip  of  men  who  interested  themselves 
in  the  affairs  and  the  people  of  the  stage, 
had  at  various  times  located  her  as  "rest- 
ing" at  the  seaside,  in  the  mountains  or 
on  the  lakes.  Other  gossip  from  different 
and  quite  distinct  sources  occasionaUy 
mentioned  Elias  Harter  as  being  on  the 
lakes,  in  the  mountains  or  at  some  seaside 
resort  with  his  yacht. 

But  Deck  was  thinking  neither  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste  nor  Mr.  Harter  as  he 
took  his  seat  at  a  secluded  table  in  the 
comer  of  a  restaurant  to  wait  for  his  din- 
ner. He  was  wondering  if  Tom  Bannis- 
ter really  had  not  seen  him  that  afternoon 
when  they  almost  met  in  the  street,  and 
Bannister  had  turned  abruptly  into  a 
doorway. 
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*^He  couldn't  have  seen  me,  for  if  he 
had  he's  too  square  a  fellow  to  act  that 
way,"  he  reasoned  to  himself  a  little  un- 
easily; "unless — ^" 

The  possibility  checked  his  comforting 
argument,  and  he  sat  for  some  moments 
frowning  at  the  glass  of  water  the  waiter 
had  set  before  him.  Then  he  spread  out 
the  Wall-Street  edition  of  the  Evening 
Post  and  looked  at  the  market  reports. 

On  authentic  reports  of  extended  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, he  read,  ConsoUdated  Aluminum 
had  advanced  nine  points  during  the  day, 
and  promised  to  go  still  higher  as  a  result 
of  a  demand  for  the  stock,  which  promised 
to  pay  large  dividends.  Deck  smiled 
slightly  as  he  laid  down  the  paper  and 
gazed  vaguely  out  the  window  at  the  ka- 
leidoscope of  Broadway.  He  owned  out- 
right a  considerable  block  of  Consolidated 
Aluminum,  bought  at  the  very  bottom  as  a 
flyer,  on  advice  in  which  he  had  not  much 
confidence,  because  it  was  a  gamble  in 
which  there  was  not  much  to  lose,  with  a 
possible  chance  of  big  winnings. 

"That's  the  way  they're  coming  for  me 
now,"  he  muttered.  "AU  I  have  to  do  is 
to  put  down  a  dollar,  and  the  next  turn  of 
the  cards  doubles  it.  I'm  surely  lucky — 
about  money." 

"I  beg  yoiur  pardon,  sir?"  said  the 
waiter,  with  the  rising  accent  of  respect- 
ful interrogation. 

"Huh?  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  was 
just  thinking  about  something." 

When  he  had  finished  his  dinner  and 
leaned  back  to  smoke  a  quiet  cigar,  he 
took  up  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Quidnunc^ 
a  journal  which  delighted  in  its  own  ener- 
getic specialty  of  minding  other  people's 
business.  Occupying  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  first  page  was  a  half-tone  portrait 
of  Mademoiselle  Celeste,  and  under  it  the 
line  ''The  Gaiety's  Loss."  In  the  column 
next  to  it,  under  the  caption,  "Capitalist 
and  Dancer,"  Deck  read: 

**A  good  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  will  probably  be 


surprised  to  read  the  formal  announce- 
ment printed  elsewhere  in  this  edition,  of 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Elias  Harter  and 
Miss  Mary  Miller  at  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration ;  and  some  of  them  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  good  deal  more  jarred  when 
Miss  Miller  is  identified  for  them  by  the 
Quidntmc.  Everybody,  of  course,  knows 
Mr.  Harter,  the  breezy  mine-owner  and 
capitalist,  who  for  several  years  has  en- 
joyed an  enviable  reputation  as  a  man 
about  town  and  general  good  fellow  in 
New  York.  But  the  surprise  will  come 
when  the  Quidnunc  informs  its  interested 
readers  that  Miss  Mary  Miller  is  none 
other  than  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Ce- 
leste, whose  charms  as  premiere  danseuse 
of  the  Gaiety  for  the  last  two  seasons  have 
held  the  patrons  of  that  up-to-date  the- 
ater under  an  unbroken  spell  of  admira- 
tion, and  many  will  be  the  regrets  that 
this  graceful  artiste  has  said  farewell  to 
the  stage. 

**Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harter  sailed  to-day  on 
the  Deutschland  for  Cherbourg.  They 
will  spend  the  winter  in  Italy  and  the 
spring  in  Paris,  returning  to  New  York 
in  the  early  summer,  by  which  time  it  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Harter's  marble  palace 
on  the  avenue — ^which  everybody  won- 
dered why  he  was  building — will  be  fin- 
ished, and  another  charming  and  attract- 
ive hostess  will  be  added  to  the  group  of 
beautiful  young  matrons  in  New  York 
society." 

Deck  laid  the  paper  down  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  He  had  won  the  game,  but  as 
the  picture  in  the  waves,  the  spray  and  the 
clouds  wavered  before  his  dreamy  eyes,  he 
knew  that  he  was  still  poor. 

It  was  early  for  dinner,  and  there  were 
very  few  people  at  the  tables.  Conse- 
quently the  stir  made  by  two  men  coming 
in  and  taking  seats  at  a  nearby  table  mo- 
mentarily attracted  Deck's  attention.  A 
group  of  those  pulpy,  shiny-looking 
plants  peculiar  to  restaurants  stood  be- 
tween his  table  and  theirs,  and  prevented 
his  seeing  them  but  he  could  plainly  hear 
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their  conversation,  which,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  rectitude  and  original  infor- 
mation, they  made  no  effort  to  guard. 

^Well,  old  Harter's  gone  and  done  it, 
hasn't  he?"  asked  one,  who  spoke  in  the 
confident  manner  that  much  worldly  ex- 
perience gives. 

"He  surely  has,"  replied  the  other,  evi- 
dently a  younger  man  who  was  willing  to 
gain  the  kind  of  wisdom  possessed  by  his 
compcuiion.  "She's  a  peach,  all  right, 
but—" 

"That's  it  exactly ;  but—" 

"Well,  Harter's  old  enough  to  know 
what  he  wants." 

"Yes,  or  too  old ;  but  he's  rich  enough 
to  afford  peaches,  even  if  they  are  a  trifle 
specked." 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  time  ago  that 
Tom  Bannister  was  going  to  marry  her." 

"No  doubt  you  did,  as  that  was  the  pro- 
gram, but  several  things  happened  to 
break  it  up." 

"How  the  devil  do  you  find  out  every- 
thing?   Put  me  next." 

"Well,"  said  the  one  of  worldly  ex- 
perience, with  the  evident  satisfaction  of 
a  man  who  enjoys  other  people's  troubles, 
"it  seems  that  the  complications  began 
this  summer  down  at  Samoset,  where  the 
Bannisters  always  go. 

"You  know  Deck  Melton,  who  used  to 
run  a  gamUing  house  with  Archie  Corri- 
gan — pretty  decent  sort  of  a  chap,  too, 
as  such  chaps  go?  Yes?  Well,  you  know 
he's  quit  cards  and  has  gone  in  for 
stocks,  and  is  doing  mighty  well,  too,  I 
hear.  And  his  change  of — er — ^business 
was  all  on  account  of  Bannister's  sister." 

"The  deuce  you  say !  Oh,  come,  now, 
old  chap,  that's  putting  it  pretty  strong." 

"Fact,  I  tell  you !  I  was  down  at  Sam- 
oset, and  sawed  a  whole  lot  of  silent  wood 
while  I  watched  the  game.  None  of  my 
business,  you  know,  and  you  know  I  never 
mix  in.  You  see  it  was  this  way:  Ban- 
nister's sister  is  no  beauty,  but  she's  a 
rather  clever  girl,  though  she  has  more 
confidence  in  herself  than  the  results  al- 


ways justify.  She^B  a  rattling  good 
swimmer,  but  she  doesn't  like  the  regular 
crowd,  so  she  used  to  take  her  dip  alone 
early  in  the  morning.  Well,  one  morning 
she  overdid  it.  Went  out  too  far,  and 
had  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  back.  Got  in 
such  straits  that  she  had  to  'holler'  for 
help.  Just  then  Decker  strolled  along  the 
beach  looking  for  a  breakfast  appetite. 
Heard  the  scream,  shed  his  coat  and  shoes, 
dived  into  the  next  wave  and  started  for 
her — swims  like  a  duck,  you  know. 
Grabbed  her  just  as  she  was  going  down 
the  third  time,  towed  her  in,  rolled  the 
water  out  of  her  on  a  barrel  and  carried 
her  insensible  to  the  arms  of  her  mother 
and  brother." 

"The  deuce!  Say,  that's  great,  isn't 
it?" 

"Sure !  Just  like  a  book.  So  is  the  rest 
of  it.  Bannisters  inexpressibly  grateful, 
of  course.  Introductions  all  around,  and 
then  for  the  next  week  Deck  and  Miss 
Bannister  were  thicker  than  thieves.  It 
was  plain  as  a  Boston  schoidma'am  that 
he  was  hard  hit,  and  she — well,  you  never 
can  tell  about  a  woman,  but  she  seemed  to 
take  very  kindly  to  the  situation. 

"Then  MademoiseUe  turned  up— Tom 
had  asked  her  down  to  visit  his  family; 
Tom's  a  bit  innocent  about  some  things, 
you  know — and  Deck,  who  knows  a  thing 
or  two^  pulled  out  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ments. Mademoiselle  didn't  stay  long,  as 
she  found  the  atmosphere  pretty  chiUy, 
and  that  caused  rather  strained  relations 
between  Tom  and  his  family.  Then  some 
kind  person — ^you  know,  there  is  always 
such  a  kind  person  willing  to  get  busy — 
somehow  managed  to  put  Bannister  on  to 
that  little  affair  between  Mademoiselle  and 
Deck.  That's  what  exploded  the  mine. 
Whole  family  terribly  shocked,  of  course. 
Tom  managed  to  cut  loose  from  Made- 
moiselle, but  she  left  her  mark  on  him,  and 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  whole  contre- 
temps is  Deck's  fault.  He  declares  that  he 
is  done  with  Deck,  and  that  there^a  a  brick 
wall  around  his  family  with  no  door  in 
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it  for  the  reseller.  Now  that's  gratitude 
for  you,  isnH  it?" 

"WeU,  rU  be— '' 

**So  will  I.  Finished  your  lobster  and 
bottle?  Well,  that  will  keep  you  from 
starving  until  a  respectable  dinner  hour. 
Come  on,  let's  get  out." 

Fcv  ten  minutes  Deck  sat  almost  as  if 
he  were  in  a  trance.  The  dream  was  fad- 
ing, fading,  and  the  picture  in  the  rolling 


waves,  in  the  spray  of  the  tossing  break- 
ers and  in  the  distant  fleecy  clouds  above 
Samoset  was  drifting,  drifting,  farther, 
farther  away. 

At  last  he  aroused  himself  and  left  the 
table. 

**I've  paid  and  paid  pretty  big  for  all 
the  things  that  I've  done  that  I  should 
not  have  done,"  he  thought,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart,  as  he  went  out. 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE 


By  Israel  ZangwiU 


TIPS  FOR  MILLIONAIRES 


I  PROMISED  to  give  the  poor  million- 
aires a  few  hints  for  the  better  dis- 
posal of  their  millions,  since  even  the 
man  who  declared  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
millionaire  to  die  poor  can  only  discover 
one  road  to  poverty — ^through  the  Free 
Library.  Mr.  Carnegie's  monotonous  ex- 
ploitation of  this  fixed  idea  is  likewise 
impoverishing  to  authors,  and  when  he  is 
redhiced  to  Rowton  House  he  will  find  a 
ruined  novelist  in  the  next  bunk.  The 
strange  bedfellows  with  whom  poverty 
will  make  him  acquainted  will  assuredly, 
in  the  intervals  of  cooking  their  bloaters, 
lecture  him  on  his  misused  opportunities, 
and  repeat  to  him  Ruskin's  denunciation 
of  *Hhe  filthy  habit  of  thumbing  one  an- 
o&er'iB  books."  They  will  point  out  that 
Free  Libraries  are  not  less  demoralizing 
than  Free  Lunches,  and  he  will  ruefully 
admit  that  they  are  less  essential. 

**If  I  were  a  millionaire,"  is  a  dulcifer- 
008  day-dream,  though  it  seems  profane 
to  swell  one's  fantasy  to  such  a  circum- 
ference. But  Mr.  Le  Grallienne  has  writ- 
tsn  on  ^^If  I  were  God,"  and  Heine  actu- 
dfy  dMUHid  that  he  was.   Wherefore  I 


may  be  forgiven  for  imagining  myself  in 
the  lesser  role  of  Fortunatus. 

Since  mere  philanthropy  is  an  over- 
crowded profession,  I  should  carefully 
avoid  competing  with  the  charitable.  Be- 
sides, according  to  General  Booth,  most  of 
the  charity  is  absorbed  by  those  who  won't 
work,  or  who  can't  work,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  true  unemployed.  This  is  not  to 
mention  the  expenses  of  administration. 
Giving  away  money  is  a  very  costly  busi- 
ness, and  it  generally  takes  twopence  to 
give  away  a  penny.  Moving  money  from 
your  own  pocket  to  other  people's  is  as 
expensive  as  transporting  any  other  kind 
of  freight.  The  labor  of  investigating 
cases,  in  a  world  teeming  with  trickery, 
is  so  heavy,  that  some  of  even  the  usurer's 
profits  are  its  legitimate  reward.  The  un- 
employed in  fact  open  up  a  new  field  of 
employment  to  an  army  of  experts,  and 
every  bureau  of  philanthropy  embraces  a 
detective  department.  It  should  likewise 
have  a  sociological  staff  to  work  out  the 
effects  of  its  interference  with  natural  hu- 
man forces,  and  to  make  sure  it  was  not 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Kind  hearts 
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may  be  more  than  coronets,  but  like  coro- 
nets they  are  useless  without  heads.  It  is 
easier  to  make  a  million  than  to  give  it 
away  wisely.  The  housing  of  the  poor, 
the  retention  of  rural  communities  on  the 
soil,  and  the  comparative  ruralization  of 
towns — all  these  afford  tempting  open- 
ings for  my  millions,  but  I  should  not 
avail  myself  of  them.  There  are  fortu- 
nately many  minds,  and  even  some  mil- 
lions, tending  in  that  direction. 

My  policy — ^the  word  almost  gives  me 
the  sensation  of  writing  an  election  ad- 
dress for  constituents  who  might  elect  me 
a  millionaire — would  be  to  operate  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole,  by  pervasive 
uplifting  influences,  not  limited  to  any 
class.  I  should  not  neglect  the  smart  set 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  nor  should  I 
abandon  the  middle  classes  to  their  fate. 
The  nation  should  have — as  the  seed  of 
everything  else — better  social  ideals. 
These  in  themselves  would  tend  to  right 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  social  organism. 
They  would  be  preached  in  beautiful 
temples,  for  until  people  see  an  ideal 
framed  in  a  building  and  backed  by  a 
banking  account,  they  do  not  believe  in 
it.  All  the  most  modern  and  critical  no- 
tions would  be  financed  into  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  most  orthodox  and  highly-paid 
creeds  and  even  clothed  in  shovel  hats  or 
gaiters  or  whatever  article  of  attire  was 
necessary  to  give  them  sanctity  and  au- 
thority. It  should  be  as  respectable  to  be 
an  idealist  as  to  be  a  bishop.  Simultane- 
ously with  this  highly-paid  spiritual 
apostleship  should  go  the  subsidization  of 
all  forms  of  art  and  the  deliverance  of 
men  of  genius  from  the  fetters  of  com- 
mercialism and  the  fogs  of  stupidity.  L. 
S.  D.  should  no  longer  stand  for  litera- 
ture, science  and  the  drama.  All  the 
young  Bohemians  should  be  sought  out 
and  paid  an  annuity  on  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  their  country.  Geniuses  do 
not  grow  like  blackberries,  and  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  would  support  quite  a  cen- 
tury's crop.    Your  Philistine  will  never 


understand  that  art  ia  what  the  artist 
yearns  to  produce  for  the  liberation  of 
his  own  soul,  not  what  the  client  wishes 
beforehand  to  have  in  his  house.  A  studio 
or  a  study  is  not  a  factory,  and  what  it 
turns  out  is  as  much  a  surprise  and  a 
revelation  to  the  producer  as  to  anybody 
else.  An  art-product  that  could  be  too 
definitely  ordered  would  no  longer  be  art. 
Carte  bUmche  and  a  signed  check  is  all 
the  artist  asks. 

Not  only  should  I  be  the  humble  Mae- 
cenas of  every  kind  of  artist — from  poet 
down  to  actor — but  I  should  be  the  joy- 
ous servitor  of  every  promising  thinker 
and  inventor,  of  every  brilliant  budding 
politician.  Scientists  should  be  provided 
with  laboratories,  parliamentary  candi- 
dates with  votes. 

Of  course,  a  reaUy  sagacious  nation 
would  foster  all  its  human  talent,  with- 
out calling  upon  private  millionaires,  just 
as  much  as  it  develops  its  mineral  re- 
sources. The  Turks  leave  their  mines  pi- 
ously untapped,  and  we  are  all  Turks  in 
waste  of  brain-wealth.  A  nation's  genius 
is  national  property  and  should  be  de- 
veloped by  the  state,  even  though  the  king 
took  a  royalty.  But — it  will  be  said — 
the  nation  would  be  found  endowing  the 
wrong  men  and  all  sorts  of  little  jobs  and 
nepotisms  would  be  in  perpetration.  Most 
true.  A  government  department  for  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  native  gen- 
ius would,  unless  it  had  a  man  of  univer- 
sal judgment  at  its  head,  be  a  ghastly 
failure.  Red  tape  for  the  measurement  of 
spiritual  and  artistic  stature  would  be 
even  less  reliable  than  '^the  world's  coarse 
thumb."  The  simple  truth — unwelcome 
in  these  days  of  machinery  and  examina- 
tions— ^is  that  there  are  no  rule-of -thumb 
methods  for  hunting  out  the  best  men; 
nothing  can  replace  individual  judgment, 
personal  intuition.  The  private  million- 
aire must  be  able,  by  the  divining  rod  of 
his  own  soul,  to  find  the  spiritual  wells  of 
the  future.  But  the  man  who  is  gifted 
enough  to  do  this  has  rarely  time  or  apti- 
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tude  for  becoming  a  millionaire,  and  so 
little  of  this  sort  is  likely  to  be  done  till 
a  miUionaire's  son  happens  to  be  bom  a 
great  critic,  and  a  great  patriot,  ready 
to  make  swans  and  eagles  of  his  father's 
money,  instead  of  ducks  and  drakes.  But 
just  think  of  the  glorious  time  when  a 
politician  of  genius  could  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  office,  a  painter  could 
snap  his  fingers  at  the  academy,  and  a 
playwriter — at  the  play-weight. 

If  only  in  the  interests  of  the  play- 
writer,  I  must  become  a  millionaire,  or  at 
least  find  an  under-study  with  the  re- 
quisite means.  That  the  dramatic  art  is 
the  most  debased  of  all  arts  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  is  a  truth  that  has  begun  to 
leak  out.  Some  are  clamoring  for  a  Na- 
tional Theater,  some  merely  for  a  Reper- 
toire Theater.  While  awaiting  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  uncommercial  theater, 
whether  by  the  public  or  the  private 
purse,  the  millionaire  might  do  something 
for  the  stage,  without  the  trouble  of  or- 
ganizing a  new  theater.  Already  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  or  Paderewski,  are  feed  like 
K.  C's  to  give  private  turns  at  great 
houses.  Why  should  not  some  leader  of 
society,  anxious  to  supply  her  guests  with 
a  novel  entertainment,  commission  and 
stage  a  new  play  for  their  pecuUar  be- 
hoof? How  much  superior  that  were  to 
those  silly  American  sensations — dinners 
on  horseback  in  salons  disguised  as  prai- 
ries, or  suppers  in  gondolas  on  drawing- 
room  grand  canals,  or  all  those  tomfool- 
eries by  which  rich  Americans  illustrate 
Pope's  apophthegm  that  what  God  thinks 
of  money  may  be  seen  from  those  he  gives 
it  to.  A  playwriter  would  be  invited  to 
produce  a  work  quite  irrespective  of  pub- 
lic taste  or  even  of  the  censorship — ^you 
may  be  sure  our  most  popular  play- 
writers  have  rejected  plays  up  their 
sleeve.  A  London  or  New  York  premiire 
is  already  a  fashionable  reunion,  how 
much  more  chic  it  would  become,  if  you 
could  only  get  to  it  by  private  invitation ! 
Such  an  entertainment  would  be  expensive 


but  so  far  as  the  acting  is  concerned,  quite 
creditable  matinees  are  got  up  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  playwriter  would  nat- 
urally be  paid  as  well  as  if  he  were  a  fash- 
ionable portrait-painter,  and  though  his 
work  would  only  be  an  evening's  posses- 
sion, yet  the  flowers  and  the  champagne 
for  a  great  party  are  still  more  transient, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  play  turning  out 
important,  the  host  would  always  retain 
the  glory  of  having  stood  sponsor  to  it, 
and  could  hope  to  live  on  as  a  foot-note 
long  after  other  millionaires  had  moldered 
away. 

Nor  is  there  anything  startlingly  new 
in  this  suggestion,  for  just  as  I  am  prid- 
ing myself  on  my  originality,  I  remember 
that  these  were  the  conditions  under  which 
many  works  were  produced  in  our  drama's 
glorious  prime.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
were  the  commanders  of  masques  and 
shows,  in  their  parks  and  castles,  and 
Shakespeare  himself  wrote  under  royal 
patronage.  Milton's  "Comus"  graced  an 
aristocratic  occasion,  and  he  but  followed 
the  example  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the 
great  Elizabethans.  Perhaps  Edward 
VII,  who  loves  the  drama  no  less  keenly 
than  Elizabeth  did,  may  emulate  her  ex- 
ample, and  instead  of  merely  indorsing 
successes,  stimulate  creations. 

THE  TARASQUE 

OF  Tarascon  the  world  knows,  for  did 
not  Daudet's  hero,  the  immortal 
hunter  of  hats  and  killer  of  tame  lions, 
draw  the  longbow  in  that  sunny  town  of 
Provence?  But  the  Tarasque,  to  which 
the  very  town  owes  its  name,  has  never 
achieved  more  than  a  provincial — or 
rather  a  Proven9al — reputation,  and  is 
less  bruited  abroad  than  the  infinitely  less 
fantastic  camel  which  followed  Tartain 
with  such  embarrassing  devotion.  And 
yet  the  Tarasque  has  the  honor  of  a  men- 
tion in  "Tartain  of  Tarascon,"  albeit 
passing  and  irreverent.  "The  chase," 
says  our  author,  "is  the  passion  of  the 
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Tarasconnese,  even  from  the  mythologic 
times  when  the  Tarasque  painted  the 
marshes  of  the  town  red,  and  the  Taras- 
connese  of  the  day  organized  battues 
against  it.''  Mythologic  times,  forsooth! 
and  it  was  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  Tarasque  is  no  myth  but 
a  solid  reahty,  and  I  myself  have  stroked 
its  fishy  tail,  nun  qui  votu  parle. 

Of  yore  the  Tarasque  lived — as  Daudet 
says — ^in  the  marshes  of  the  Rhone,  filling 
its  maw  with  unwary  mortals;  a  river- 
serpent,  not  a  sea-serpent,  mark  you ;  able 
to  swallow  children  whole,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  glimpse  of  their  disap- 
pearing legs  afforded  to  us  in  an  ancient 
cloister  of  Aries,  where  the  Corinthian 
seeming  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  carvcn 
with  illustrations  of  sacred  story.  Had 
Daudet  seen  the  Tarasque  thus  relig- 
iously sculptured,  his  reference  to  it  might 
have  been  less  flippant.  The  battues,  of 
which  he  speaks,  failed  dismally  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Tarasque,  serving  only  to 
replenish  its  larder.  Things  were  at  their 
blackest  when  St.  Martha  arrived  in  Pro- 
vence. It  may  not  be  generaUy  known 
that  Martha  and  Mary  Magdalen  trav- 
eled here  together,  with  several  other 
saintly  Maries,  a  black  servant  called 
Sara,  and  a  couple  of  male  saints.  Their 
object  in  migrating  from  one  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  other  is  nowhere 
stated,  but  traveling  was  a  recognized 
form  of  penance  in  the  early  church,  and 
even  at  this  day  the  servant  of  a  much- 
wandering  friend  of  mine  could  exclaim 
poignantly,  "O  ma'am,  why  should  per- 
sons with  money  travel?" 

Moreover,  the  advent  of  the  good 
Martha  proved  the  salvation  of  Taras- 
con.  Not  hers  to  sally  forth  with  bristling 
arms  like  Tartain.  She  simply  went  out 
against  the  Tarasque  with  her  naked 
hands — and  laid  them  on  the  creature's 
head  in  benediction.  Prom  that  moment, 
the  story  oddly  goes  on — or  so  a  woman 
in  Tarascon  told  it  to  me — ^the  Tarasque 
became  tractable  and  suffered  itself  to  be 


killed  by  the  men.  The  poor  tame  Ta- 
rasque !  This  was  indeed  a  Christian  bene- 
diction and  appears  to  have  been  copied 
by  all  succeeding  centuries  at  grapple 
with  the  divine  counsel  to  love  one's  ene- 
mies. I  can  imagine  the  bewildered  Ta- 
rasque exclaiming  with  its  dying  breath: 
"Well,  I'm  blessed  P' 

But  the  Tarasque  did  not  really  die. 
Every  twenty-ninth  of  July  it  crawled 
the  streets  of  Tarascon  in  celebration  of 
the  fete  of  St.  Martha.  But  alas !  it  is  to 
crawl  no  more.  A  wicked  government  in 
its  atheistic  campaign  against  liberty  of 
conscience  is  trying  to  drive  religion  out 
of  France — see  the  placards  of  the  cleri- 
cal party  in  every  town  of  the  Republic. 
The  government  is  closing  the  harmless 
convents,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
consider  themselves  superior  to  the  state 
and  to  taxes,  and  is  prohibiting  the 
church  procession  merely  because  they 
will  naturally  turn  into  political  manifes- 
tations. O  monstrous  government!  are 
not  you  the  true  Tarasque?  Let  the  Ta- 
rasque of  Tarascon  languish  in  its  lair, 
forbidden  the  li^t  of  day — ^have  we  not 
always  before  us  the  spectacle  of  France's 
real  devouring  dragon,  the  miserable  min- 
istry? But  why  not,  good  Christian 
friends,  imitate  St.  Martha,  and  turn 
your  hands  to  blessing  the  government? 
Cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  though  the 
Tarasque  be  there  is  no  law  against  visit- 
ing it  in  prison,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  mayorality  of  Tarascon  I  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  my  respects  to  the  exiled 
monster.  I  found  that  for  once  tradition 
had  underrated,  rather  than  exaggerated. 
In  bulk  and  in  fierceness  few  of  Tenny^ 
son's  "Dragons  of  the  prime**  could  have 
vied  with  it.  The  Tarasque  occupied  the 
larger  half  of  a  great  stable — stoutiy 
locked  against  a  clerical  siege.  The  face 
was  black  and  adorned — oh  height  of 
honor — ^with  a  bristling  mustache.  The 
mouth  opened  and  shut,  with  a  falling 
lower  jaw,  and  fearsome,  if  false,  teeth. 
It  had  a  spiky  dorsal  fin,  and  a  stumpy 
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tBlL  The  belly  which  had  once  held  men 
— and  which  still  holds  them  on  the  day 
of  the  procession — ^was  considerately  pro- 
vided with  benches  on  which  they  could 
rest  when  they  were  tired  of  being  eaten. 
Centuries  of  incarceration  had  not  failed 
to  tell  upon  the  unhappy  Tarasque.  Its 
skin  had  yellowed  to  canvas,  its  teeth  de- 
cayed to  wood,  its  spikes  were  no  harder 
than  cardboard;  only  the  backbone  re- 
mained stiff  as  metal  and  the  mustache 
was  still  wiry.  But  upon  the  dread  of  it 
the  centuries  have  had  less  effect.  When- 
ever the  mistral  blows  too  hard,  or  an  epi- 
demic spreads  too  fast,  whenever  the  rain 
holds  off  too  long,  or  the  harvest  is  reaped 
too  scant,  then  the  heart  of  the  Taras- 
connese  peasant  still  turns  with  a  shud- 
der to  the  Tarasque. 

The  story  of  St.  Martha  does  not  reas- 
sure him;  his  lips  boast  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  demon,  but  his  heart  is  true  to 
the  ancient  terror.  Not  a  thousand  St. 
Marthas  can  kill  off  the  pagan  panic; 
what  the  heart  has  created  only  the  heart 
can  kilL  Which  moral  I  respectfully  com- 
mend to  reformers  at  large. 

Zola  was  fond  of  writing  about  the 
man-beast.  A  much  profounder  work 
might  be  written  on  the  man-baby.  Poor 
infantile  humanity,  so  easily  terrified,  so 
ready  to  believe.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
the  Tarasque  should  swallow  the  Taras- 
connese,  but  that  the  Tarasconnese  should 
swaUow  the  Tarasque. 

To-day  both  beliefs  lurk  in  the  local 
heart — ^that  Martha  killed  the  Tarasque, 
and  that  the  Tarasque  is  not  dead.  It  is 
tlie  old  duel  of  good  and  evil,  God  and 
the  devil.  Indeed,  what  are  St.  Martha 
and  the  Tarasque,  but  the  God  and  devil 
of  Tarascon?  For  each  town  of  Catholic 
Christendom  has  still  its  local  incarna- 
tions of  one  or  both  of  the  great  forces 
of  the  universe;  incarnations  which  prac- 
tically replace  the  larger  theologic  con- 
ceptions of  the  Churdi.  St.  Martha, 
then,  is  the  real  ruler  of  Tarascon,  and 
splendidly  la  she  shrined  in  the  church 
of  her  name.     I  know  few  finer  tombs 


than  that  which  professes  to  contain 
her  mortal  remains;  she  lies  above  it  in 
marble  over  a  marble  sheet  that  falls  with 
stately  folds,  clasping  to  her  breast  at 
once  a  cross  and  a  scepter,  and  seldom 
has  the  place  and  dignity  of  death  found 
sweeter  and  more  majestic  expression.  It 
is  Mrs.  Browning's  verse  turned  to  stone, 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  How 
strange  that  a  town  able  to  produce  such 
a  work  of  beauty  is  able  at  the  same  time 
to  find  edification  in  the  procession  of  the 
Tarasque!  But  grotesquerie  and  beauty 
are  the  double  note  of  the  mediaeval,  whose 
highest  work,  the  Gothic  church,  is  gar- 
nished with  gargoyles.  And  these  sunny 
towns  of  Provence  are  still  mediaeval  in 
psychology,  despite  their  electric  light- 
ing; inde^,  the  juxtaposition  of  an  elec- 
tric street-lamp  with  a  wayside  shrine  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  is  almost  symbohc. 

The  companions  of  St.  Martha  in  her 
adventurous  voyage  fared  almost  equally 
well  at  the  hands  of  Proven9al  worshipers. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  wise  to  mi- 
grate from  overcrowded  Palestine  where 
their  light  was  hidden  under  bushels  of 
mightier  saints.  The  relics  of  two  of 
them  lie  in  the  little  town  of  "The  Holy 
Maries"  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; they  are  kept  in  a  high  chapel 
and  lowered  solemnly  on  fete-days  in  the 
merry  month  of  May.  The  black  servant, 
Sara,  lies  below  in  the  crypt,  and  for  some 
dark  reason  I  can  not  fathom  the  Bohe- 
mians (of  Bohemia)  make  pilgrimages  to 
her  shrine.  There  is  no  end  to  the  curi- 
osities of  hagiology.  Perhaps  you  are  un- 
aware that  Mary  Magdalen  spent  her  last 
days  in  the  seclusion  of  a  grotto  at  Ste. 
Baume,  not  far  from  Marseilles.  If  you 
doubt  it,  you  may  see  the  chapel  which 
has  been  built  over  the  spot,  to  make  you 
remember  the  grotto.  For  my  part,  I  con- 
fess I  had  not  connected  Mary  Magdalen 
with  Marseilles.  But  none  of  the  holy 
dames  seem  to  have  added  to  their  haloes 
by  local  achievements ;  none  had  the  luck 
to  bless  a  Tarasque. 

Will  the  Tarasque  pine  away  and  die 
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after  all  now  that  it  is  removed  from  pub- 
lic life  and  its  annual  airing?  I  can  not 
hope  80.  Years — perhaps  centuries — of 
fested  crawling  are  still  before  it.  The 
government  will  give  way — ^to  the  Ta- 
rasque  or  to  another  government.  What 
St.  Martha  could  not  do,  a  government 
can  not  do — it  can  not  kill  the  Tarasque. 
More  likely  is  it  that  the  Tarasque  will 
kill  the  government,  if  not,  who  knows? 
— ^the  republic. 

For  the  Tarasque  in  the  last  analysis 
is  only  a  very  crude  and  concrete  expres- 
sion of  all  the  old  superstitions,  all  the  old 
obsolete  prejudices,  all  the  superannuated 
points  of  view,  together  with  all  the  an- 
cient piety,  still  latent  in  the  breast  of 
France.  While  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  still  Catholic,  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  the  Republic  safe.  A  republic 
springs  from  a  conception  of  the  rights  of 
man;  it  does  not  go  with  "divine"  right. 
But  so  long  as  a  supernatural  religion 
with  a  theory  of  apostolic  succession  holds 
the  field,  so  long  is  a  parallel  theory  of 
divine  monarchical  succession  never  to  be 
counted  dead.  Indeed  Catholicism  and 
Republicanism  are  probably  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  the  outcome  of  two  quite 
different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
things.  And  so,  till  France  unifies  her 
concepts,  I  shall  never  be  sure  that  the 
genuine  grandeur  of  M.  Loubet's  presid- 
ing over  France  while  his  mother  runs  a 
farm  will  not  be  superseded  by  some  shod- 
dier splendor.  Already  one  hears  a  deal 
of  pseudo-romantic  shouting.  And  that 
is  why  I  still  tremble  at  the  Tarasque, 
knowing  it  is  but  biding  its  time  to  join 
in  the  royal  procession.  Wherefore,  be 
wary,  ye  guardians  of  the  Republic;  it  is 
useless  locking  the  stable-door  when  the 
Tarasque  has  flown. 

PULCINELLA 

I  HAVE  not  at  hand  the  biography  of 
the  famous  clown  who,  when  his  phy- 
sician prescribed  to  him  a  visit  to  Grimaldi 
as  the  cure  of  his  melancholia,  replied 


'^I  am  Grimaldi."  But  he  should  be,  by 
his  name,  of  Italian  origin;  perhaps  even 
a  scion  of  the  illustrious  lords  of  Grimaldi 
whose  palace  still  fronts  the  cerulean  sea 
on  the  extreme  Western  frontier  of  the 
Italian  Riviera.  Or  had  he  no  connection 
with  that  ancient  rock-village  or  even  with 
Italy,  having  merely  adopted  an  Italian 
pseudonym,  as  is  the  way  of  musicians, 
lion-tamers  and  such  like,  in  deference  to 
the  anti-patriotic  prejudices  of  the  sons 
of  Britannica?  In  either  case  he  holds 
only  the  English  rights  in  the  profound 
if  popular  anecdote.  The  Italian  rights 
belong  to  Edwardo  Floridoro,  the  "can- 
tante-buffo" — buffo  vocalist,  I  think,  our 
music-halls  have  it — ^whose  comic  songs 
were  bringing  down  the  Teatro  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  what  time  the  singer  was 
steeped  in  gloom.  At  least  so  I  gather 
from  a  study  of  Italian  comic  papers. 

No  doubt  a  careful  perusal  of  Fliegende 
Blatter  would  discover  the  proprietor  of 
the  German  rights,  while  Le  Rire  or  La 
Vie  Amusantey  assiduously  cultivated, 
would  presently  furnish  the  melancholy 
Jacques.  Nor  do  these  contradictory  ver- 
sions destroy  one  another,  for  even  if  they 
are  not  all  true — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  several  of  them  should  not  be  true — 
they  point  at  least  to  a  true  originaL 
There  was  once  somewhere  a  melancholy 
jester  who  was  given  himself  for  recipe, 
and  to  translate  the  ironic  incident  into 
other  tongues  it  was  obviously  necessary 
to  give  it  local  point  and  local  color.  Few 
humorists  have  a  reputation  cosmopolitan 
enough  for  universal  currency,  perhaps 
because  humor  smacks  always  of  the  soil, 
while  tragedy  is  international. 

And  yet  I  seek  almost  fruitlessly  for 
this  local  tang  in  the  comic  press  of  Italy. 
Mayhap,  this  press  is  fed  from  some  cos- 
mopolitan factory,  some  comic  Reuter^s 
Agency,  where  the  poor  Grimaldis  sit 
grimly  grinding  for  translation  into  all 
languages.  Or  Italy  may  borrow  lavishly 
from  the  comic  muses  of  other  countries, 
which  after  a  year  or  two  innocently  re- 
translate their  own  jokes  in  an  endless 
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merry-go-round.  Most  countries  laugh  by 
taking  in  one  another's  chestnuts,  and 
your  joke  solves  the  secret  of  perpetual 
motion. 

The  difference  between  British  jokes 
and  Italian  seems  mainly  a  question  of 
taste.  The  frontier-line  of  decorum  is 
drawn  a  little  broader.  I  say  "decorum" 
not  **decency,"  for  there  is  hardly  a  hint 
of  that  outrageous  insistence  upon  sex 
which  shows  the  French  devoid  of  humor. 
In  jesting  Pulcinella  lies  between  Mr. 
Punch  and  Monsieur  Polichinelle.  But  not 
half-way  between.  He  is  far  nearer  the 
British  humorist,  from  whom  his  chief  de- 
viation consists  in  the  treatment  of  sick- 
ness as  copy;  not  merely  sickness  of  the 
marine  order,  nor  euphemistically  indi- 
cated, but  with  all  the  frankness  of  comic 
draftsmanship.  But  by  way  of  com- 
pensation there  is  less  of  the  "drunk" 
joke,  which  may  one  day  appear  as  little 
of  a  joke  to  us  as  vomiting.  It  may  be 
said  there  is  less  intoxication  in  Italy  and 
a  lighter  national  beverage,  but  one  swal- 
low is  enough  to  make  a  summer  for  the 
comic  manufacturer^  and  the  percentage 
of  bibulous  humor  is  so  small  as  to  show 
that  the  topic  does  not  appeal.  Even 
when  the  joke  is  in  liquor,  the  inebriety  is 
often  irrelevant,  as  when  the  prisoner,  re- 
minded that  this  is  the  twentieth  fine  in- 
flicted on  him  for  being  drunk,  replies: 
"I  shall  have  to  take  a  regular  subscrip- 
tion." The  readiness  to  use  weapons  with 
which  Italians  are  credited  finds  repre- 
sentation in  the  frequency  with  which 
Pulcinella  sketches  prisoners  presenting 
pistols  at  magistrates. 

But  if  a  channel  of  ale  runs  dividing 
Italian  humor  from  British,  the  two  na- 
tions are  at  one  in  the  great  mother-in-law 
joke.  The  Italian  son-in-law,  urged  by 
his  mother-in-law  to  save  her  from  drown- 
ing, contents  himself  by  assuring  her  of 
his  forgiveness.  But  a  touch  of  local  color 
illumines  the  universal  story.  The  miser- 
able Giacomo,  when  the  nurse  bears  for 
his  inspection  the  cradle  of  triplets,  in- 
quires dolefully :    ^^Is  this  also  part  of  my 


mother-in-law's  vendetta?"  And  note  this 
truly  literary  turn:  "Do  you  know  the 
name  Tartufeth  is  giving  his  new  novel?" 
"Yes,  That  Which  Never  Dies.''  "A  fine 
title,  indeed.  A  philosophic  romance,  I 
presume."  "No,  the  story  of  his  mother- 
in-law."  The  Italian  street-beggar,  with 
his  invincible  persistence,  has  naturally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  section  of  jokes 
all  to  himself.  In  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic, his  wearied  victim  turns  desper- 
ately upon  him  and  cries  out  that  he 
makes  a  point  of  never  giving  to  beggars 
in  the  street.  "Then  oblige  me  with  your 
address — I  will  call  with  pleasure,"  is  the 
placid  reply.  To  the  same  psychological 
order  belongs  the  pilferer  who  was  sen- 
tenced for  robbing  a  till.  "What,"  cried 
the  magistrate,  "you  risked  your  honor, 
your  liberty,  your  whole  future  for  a  few 
coppers?"  "How  could  I  help  it — that 
was  all  there  was !" 

The  Continental  habit  of  arranging 
marriage  likewise  produces  a  distinctive 
type  of  joke.  The  young  man  who  boasts 
that  he  is  about  to  celebrate  his  silver  wed- 
ding is  reminded  that  he  is  not  yet  mar- 
ried at  all.  It  is  his  bride's  dowry  that  is 
to  make  the  silver  of  the  wedding — the 
twenty-five  thousand  lire,  he  explains. 
Mark  the  moderation  of  the  amount  with 
its  evidence  of  the  much  smaller  scale  of 
Italian  fortunes.  "They  think  him  the 
great  man  of  the  town,"  said  a  French 
waiter  in  Sicily  to  me,  ks  he  contemptu- 
ously pointed  to  a  native  lolling  in  a  car- 
riage, "and  all  his  fortune  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  lireT'  As  that  same 
waiter  received  a  tip  of  two  lire  with  ef- 
fiisive  gratitude,  his  contempt  gives  food 
for  philosophic  reflection. 

Italian  fire  brigades  would  seem  to  be 
run  on  different  lines  from  our  own,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  excellent  story  of 
the  fireman  taken  to  task  for  tardiness 
by  a  Dogberry  superior.  "My  house  was 
so  far  from  the  scene  of  the  fire,"  he 
pleads.  "Then  why  don't  you  live  nearer 
your  work?"  The  Carnival  festivities  offer 
scope  for  distinctively  national  jokes,  as 
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in  the  satiric  suggestion  that  judges  shall 
masquerade  as  Justice.  The  construction 
and  customs  of  the  Post  Office  likewise 
afford  original  pleasantries.  The  little 
wicket  behind  which  the  telegraph  clerk  is 
hidden  enables  him  in  the  summer  heats  to 
converse  in  evening  dress  with  a  fashion- 
able feminine  client,  while  from  within  he 
appears  with  pendent  shirt,  bathing  his 
feet  in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  The  caution 
with  which  the  delivery  of  a  registered  let- 
ter is  hedged  yields  its  jest  in  the  joy  with 
which  an  applicant  unfurnished  with 
proofs  of  identity  greets  an  irate  creditor. 
**Scoundrel,  liar,  cheat  !*'  "Aha !  here,  Mr. 
Clerk,  here  is  somebody  who  can  vouch  for 
me!"  The  gallant  hunter  who  purchases 
his  game  on  his  homeward  way  is  prob- 
ably the  outcome  of  Pulcinella's  own  ob- 
servation as  well  as  of  Punch's.  But  the 
cabman  who  replied  curtly  to  the  question 
whether  his  horse  is  good,  by  saying  that 
he  does  not  know,  for  he  has  never  eaten 
it,  makes  use  of  a  repartee  denied  to  coim- 
tries  whose  beefsteaks  are  at  least  nomi- 
nally bovine.  Most  obviously  unborrowed 
from  ourselves  are  the  gibes  against  the 
English  whose  numerous  trunks,  whose 
pipes,  whose  knickerbockers,  and  whose 
teeth  provide  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
amusement.  In  one  ludicrous  series  of 
sketches,  John  Bull  in  a  cap  and  tweeds 
with  yellow  boots,  uses  his  teeth  for  mark- 
ing at  cards.  They  are  movable,  and  pro- 
ject up  and  down  at  will,  to  the  terror  of 
the  Italians.  A  gibe  which  a  whole  Con- 
tinent throws  in  our  teeth  must  indeed 
have  some  truth  behind  it.  Maeterlinck 
once  suggested  to  me  that  this  protrusion 
of  British  upper  teeth  was  due  to  the 
British  "th,"  a  barbarous  sound  which 
causes  the  tongue  to  be  always  pressing 
them  forward. 

The  British  rustic  and  the  American 
hayseed  are  replaced  in  Italy  by  the  can- 
tadinOf  who  takes  over  almost  without 
change  the  large  section  of  girdings  at 
rural  ignorance.  Asked  by  the  photog^ 
rajdier  ten  lire  a  dosen  for  photographs  of 
liis  progeny,  he  says,  with  a  sigh,  that  he 


nmst  wait,  as  he  has  only  eleven  children. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  lottery  con- 
tributes little  to  Italian  laughter,  though 
it  is  an  institution  as  national  as  the  post 
office,  and  with  the  same  official  insignia 
over  it.  On  the  whole,  then,  PulcineUa, 
save  that  he  is  wanted  in  person  at  the 
Carnival  of  Naples,  might  just  as  well 
live  in  Fleet  Street.  Over  the  greater 
field  of  human  life  he  ranges  with  an  Eng- 
lish eye.  His  enfants  terribles^  his  quai^ 
reling  spouses,  his  widows  and  widowers, 
his  impatient  passengers  at  railway  sta- 
tions, his  borrowers  and  lenders,  bis  doc- 
tors and  his  examiners — all  might  have 
been  imported  from  us,  or  will  be  exported 
to  us.  Only  in  his  puns  is  he  indubitably 
Italian.  And  even  some  of  them  are  trans- 
ferable, as  when  the  schoolboy  was  asked 
what  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  were 
called  and  he  replied  deserters.  When 
there  is  neither  pun  nor  local  colcnr  to 
guide  one,  the  allocation  of  an  Italian 
joke  is  hopeless.  Who,  I  wonder,  first 
made  this?  "Why,  my  son,"  inquired  Ae 
missionary,  "did  you  beat  your  young 
wife?"  "Because  she  can't  cook — ^imag- 
ine, father,  she  let  the  African  traveler 
bum  that  I  had  specially  fattened." 

Perhaps  for  real  Italian  humor  one 
should  go  to  the  serious  press.  Here,  for 
example,  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on 
Radium  in  /I  Mattmo  lUuttrato  of  Na- 
ples: "When  Madame  Curie  first  per- 
ceived before  her  eyes  the  new  rays  of  the 
luminous  spectrum  she  called  out  to  her 
husband  with  a  great  cry,  who  was  work- 
ing in  the  neighboring  laboratory.  He 
ran  up  and  at  the  sight  of  the  long-sought 
discovery,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  his 
lips  quivering  with  emotion,  he  kissed 
again  and  again  his  valiant  companion. 
And  never  was  embrace  so  sincere." 

With  more  conscious  humor  the  jour- 
nalist adds  that  Radium  has  opened  up 
new  horizons  to  the  vocabulary  of  compli- 
ment, and  that  the  lover  will  hencef<nrtii 
be  enabled  to  exclaim:  "Her  pupil  is  a 
centigramme  of  radium,  scintillating 
through  her  dosed  eyelashes.'* 
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AP'  Monsieur  Pierre,  having 
uttered  this  ejaculation,  stepped 
back  and  rested  his  fat  hands  on 
his  fat  hips.  As  he  surveyed  the  im* 
promptu  butler,  a  shade  of  perplexity 
spread  over  his  oily  face.  He  smoothed 
his  imperial  and  frowned.  This  groom 
certainly  looked  ri^t,  but  there  was 
something  lacking  in  his  make-up,  that 
indefinable  something  which  is  always 
found  in  the  true  servant — servility. 
There  was  no  humility  here,  no  hypocrit- 
ical meekness,  no  suavity ;  there  was  noth- 
ing smug  or  self-satisfied.  In  truth, 
tiiere  was  something  grimly  earnest,  and 
this  was  not  to  be  understood  readily. 
Monsieiur  Pierre,  having  always  busied 
himself  with  soups  and  curries  and  roasts 
and  sauces,  was  not  a  profound  analyst; 
yet  his  instinctive  shrewdness  at  once  told 
him  that  this  feUow  was  no  servant,  nor 
could  he  ever  be  made  into  one.  Though 
voluble  enough  in  his  kitchen.  Monsieur 
Pierre  lacked  expression  when  confronted 
with  any  problem  outside  of  it.  Here  was 
the  regulation  swallow-tail  coat  and 
trousers  of  green,  the  striped  red  vest, 
and  the  polished  brass  buttons;  but  the 
man  inside  was  too  much  for  him. 

^^Diablel  you  luke  right.  But,  no,  I 
can  not  explain.  Eet  ees  on  zee  tongue, 
but  eet  ray  fuse.  Ha !  I  haf  eet !  You  lack 
▼ot  zay  call  zee  real.  You  make  me  t'ink 
uf  zee  sairvant  on  zee  stage,  something 
bettair  off;  eh?''  This  was  as  near  as 
monsieur  ever  got  to  the  truth  of  thiugs. 

During  this  speculative  inventory, 
Warburton's  face  was  gravely  set;  in- 
deed, it  pictured  his  exact  feelings.    He 


K'os  grave.  He  even  wanted  Pierre's  ap- 
proval. He  was  about  to  pass  through  a 
very  trying  ordeal;  he  might  not  even 
pass  through  it.  There  was  no  deceiving 
his  colonel's  eyes,  hang  him!  Whatever 
had  induced  fate  to  force  this  old  Argus- 
eyed  soldier  upon  the  scene?  He  glanced 
into  the  kitchen  mirror.  He  instantly 
saw  the  salient  flaw  in  his  dress.  It  was 
the  cravat.  Tie  it  as  he  would,  it  never 
approached  the  likeness  of  the  conven- 
tional cravat  of  the  waiter.  It  still  re- 
mained a  polished  cravat,  a  polished, 
worldly  cravat,  the  cravat  seen  in  ball- 
rooms, drawing-rooms,  in  the  theater 
stalls  and  boxes,  anywhere  but  in  serv- 
ants' hall.  Oh,  for  the  ready-made  cravat 
that  hitched  to  the  collar-button!  And 
then  there  was  that  servant's  low  turned- 
down  collar,  glassy  as  celluloid.  He  felt 
as  diffident  in  his  bare  throat  as  a  debu- 
tante feels  in  her  first  decoUette  ball-gown, 
not  very  well  covered  up,  as  it  were.  And, 
heaven  on  earth,  how  appallingly  large 
his  hands  had  grown,  how  clumsy  his  feet ! 
Would  the  colonel  expose  him  ?  Would  he 
keep  silent?  This  remained  to  be  found 
out :  wherein  lay  the  terror  of  suspense. 

"Rememfe^vr?"  went  on  Monsieur  Pierre, 
after  a  pause,  feeling  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  fulfil  and  a  responsibility  to  shift  to 
other  shoulders  than  his  own,  "rememfeair, 
eef  you  spill  zee  soup,  I  keel  you.  You 
carry  zee  tureen  in,  zen  you  deesh  out  zee 
soup,  and  sairve.  Zee  oystaires  should  be 
on  zee  table  free  minutes  before  zee 
guests  haf  arrive'.  Now,  can  you  make 
zee  American  cocktail?" 

*^I  can,"  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 
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"Make  heem,"  with  a  pompous  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  the  favorite  ingredients. 

"What  kind?" 

"Vot  kind!  Eez  zare  more  cocktails, 
zen?" 

"Only  two  that  are  proper,  the  Man- 
hattan and  the  Martini/' 

"Make  zee  Martini;  I  know  heem." 

"But  cocktails  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
before  serving." 

"I  say,  make  zee  one  cocktail,"  coldly 
and  skeptically.    "I  test  heem." 

Warburton  made  one.  Monsieur  sipped 
it  slowly,  making  a  wry  face,  for,  true 
Gaul  that  he  was,  only  two  kinds  of  stim- 
ulants appealed  to  his  palate,  liqueurs  and 
wines.  He  found  it  as  good  as  any  he  had 
ever  tasted. 

"Ver*  good,"  softening.  "Zare  ees, 
zen,  one  t'ing  zat  all  zee  Americans  can 
make,  zee  cocktail?  I  am  educate';  I 
learn.  Now,  leaf  me  till  eight.  Keep  zee 
collect  head ;"  and  Monsieur  Pierre  turned 
his  attention  to  his  partridges. 

James  went  out  of  doors  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
which  were  wool-gathering,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  They  needed  collecting,  these 
thoughts  of  his,  and  labeling,  for  they 
were  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  he 
was  at  loss  upon  which  to  draw  for  sup- 
port. Here  he  was,  in  a  devil  of  a  fix, 
and  no  possible  way  of  escaping  except  by 
absolutely  bolting;  and  he  vowed  that  he 
wouldn't  bolt,  not  if  he  stood  the  chance 
of  being  exposed  fifty  times  over.  He  had 
danced;  he  was  going  to  pay  the  fiddler 
like  a  man.  He  had  never  run  away  from 
anything,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  begin 
now.  At  the  worst,  they  could  only  laugh 
at  him;  but  his  secret  would  be  his  no 
longer.  Ass  that  he  had  been!  How  to 
tell  this  girl  that  he  loved  her?  How  to 
appear  to  her  as  his  natural  self?  What 
a  chance  he  had  wilfully  thrown  away! 
He  might  have  been  a  guest  to-night ;  he 
might  have  sat  next  to  her,  turned  the 
pages  of  her  music,  and  perhaps  sighed 
love  in  her  ear,  all  of  which  would  have 


been  very  proper  and  conventional.  Ah, 
if  he  only  knew  what  was  going  on 
behind  those  Mediterranean  eyes  of  hers, 
those  heavenly  sapphires.  Had  she  any 
suspicion?  No,  it  could  not  be  possible; 
she  had  humiliated  him  too  often,  to  sus- 
pect the  imposture.  Alackaday ! 

Had  any  one  else  applied  the  disrepu- 
table terms  he  applied  to  himself  there 
would  have  been  a  battle  royal.  When 
he  became  out  of  breath,  he  reentered  the 
house  to  have  a  final  look  at  the  table  be- 
fore the  ordeal  began. 

Covers  had  been  laid  for  twelve;  im- 
maculate linen,  beautiful  silver,  and 
sparkling  cut-glass.  He  wondered  how 
much  the  girl  was  worth,  and  thought  of 
his  own  miserable  forty-five  hundred  the 
year.  True,  his  capital  could  at  any  time 
be  converted  into  cash,  some  seventy-five 
thousand,  but  it  would  be  no  longer  the 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs.  A  great 
bowl  of  roses  stood  on  a  glass  center- 
piece. As  he  leaned  toward  them  to  in- 
hale their  perfume  he  heard  a  sound.  He 
turned. 

She  stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  a 
picture  such  as  artists  conjure  up  to  fit 
in  sunht  comers  of  gloomy  studios :  beau- 
ty* youth,  radiance,  luster,  happiness.  To 
his  ardent  eyes  she  was  supremely  beauti- 
ful. How  wildly  his  heart  beat!  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  in  all 
her  glory.  His  emotion  was  so  strong 
that  he  did  not  observe  that  she  was  biting 
her  nether  lip. 

"Is  everything  well,  James?"  she 
asked,  meaning  the  possibilities  of  service 
and  not  the  cardiac  intranquillity  of  the 
servant. 

"Very  well.  Miss  Annesley,"  with  a 
sudden  bold  scrutiny. 

Whatever  it  was  she  saw  in  his  eyes  it 
had  the  effect  of  making  hers  turn  aside. 
To  abridge  the  awkwardness  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  rearranged  a  napkin;  and  she 
remarked  his  hands.  They  were  tanned, 
but  they  were  elegantly  shaped  and  scru- 
pulously well  taken  care  of — ^the  hands  of 
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a  gentleman  bom,  of  an  aristocrat.  He 
could  feel  her  gaze  penetrate  like  acid. 
He  grew  visibly  nervous. 

"You  haven't  the  hand  of  a  servant, 
James,'*  quietly. 

He  started,  and  knocked  a  fork  to  the 
floor. 

"They  are  too  clumsy,'*  she  went  on, 
maliciously. 

"I  am  not  a  butler.  Miss;  I  am  a 
groom.  I  promise  to  do  the  very  best 
I  can."  Wrath  mingled  with  the  shame 
on  his  face. 

"A  man  who  can  do  what  you  did  this 
morning  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  din- 
ner table." 

"There  is  some  difference  between  a 
dinner  table  and  a  horse,  Miss."  He 
stooped  to  recover  the  fork  while  she 
touched  her  lips  with  her  handkerchief. 
The  situation  was  becoming  unendurable. 
He  knew  that,  for  some  reason,  she  was 
quietly  laughing  at  him. 

"Never  put  back  on  the  table  a  fork  or 
piece  of  silver  that  has  fallen  to  the  floor," 
she  advised.    "Procure  a  clean  one." 

"Yes,  Miss."  Why  in  heaven's  name 
didn't  she  go  and  leave  him  in  peace? 

"And  be  very  careful  not  to  spill  a 
drop  of  the  burgundy.  It  is  '78,  and  a 
particular  favorite  of  my  father's." 

'78 !  As  if  he  hadn't  had  many  a  bottle 
of  that  superb  vintage  during  the  past 
ten  months!  The  glands  in  his  teeth 
opened  at  the  memory  of  that  taste. 

"James,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  off  the  servants  on  this  day  of  the 
month.  Payday  comes  especially  happy 
this  time.  It  will  put  good  feeling  into 
all,  and  make  the  service  vastly  more  ex- 
peditious." 

She  counted  out  four  ten-dollar  notes 
from  a  roll  in  her  hand  and  signified  him 
to  approach.  He  took  the  money,  coolly 
counted  it,  and  put  it  in  his  vest-pocket. 

"Thank  you.  Miss." 

I  do  not  say  that  she  looked  disappoint- 
ed, but  I  assert  that  she  was  slightly  dis- 
concerted.    She  never  knew  the  effort  he 


had  put  forth  to  subdue  the  desire  to  tear 
the  money  into  shreds,  throw  it  at  her  feet 
and  leave  the  house. 

"When  the  gentlemen  wish  for  cigars 
or  cigarettes,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
usual  place,  the  lower  drawer  in  the  side- 
board." With  a  swish  she  was  gone. 

He  took  the  money  out  and  studied  it. 
No,  he  wouldn't  tear  it  up;  rather  he 
would  put  it  among  his  keepsakes. 

I  shall  leave  Mr.  Robert,  or  M'sieu 
Zhames,  to  recover  his  tranquillity,  and 
describe  to  you  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  guests.  There  was  the  affable  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  British  Embassy,  there 
was  a  celebrated  American  countess,  a  fa- 
mous dramatist  and  his  musical  wife, War- 
burton's  late  commanding  colonel,  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  Count  Karloff,  one  of  the  no- 
table grand  opera  prima-donnas,  who 
would  not  sing  in  opera  till  February,  a 
cabinet  officer  and  his  wife.  Colonel  An- 
nesley  and  his  daughter.  You  will  note 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  these  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
city  in  America  could  they  be  brought  to- 
gether at  an  informal  dinner  such  as  this 
one  was.  There  was  no  question  of  pre- 
cedence or  any  such  nonsense.  Every- 
body knew  everybody  else,  with  one  ex- 
ception. Colonel  Raleigh  was  a  compara- 
tive stranger.  But  he  was  a  likable  old 
fellow,  full  of  stories  of  the  wild,  free 
West,  an  excellent  listener  besides,  who 
always  stopped  a  goodly  distance  on  the 
right  side  of  what  is  known  in  polite  cir- 
cles as  the  bore's  dead-line.  Warburton 
held  for  him  a  deep  affection,  martinet 
though  he  was,  for  he  was  singularly  just 
and  merciful. 

They  had  either  drunk  the  cocktail  or 
had  set  it  aside  untouched,  and  had  emp- 
tied the  oyster  shells,  when  the  ordeal  of 
the  soup  began.  Very  few  of  those  seated 
gave  any  attention  to  my  butler.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  drop  the  silver  ladle. 
Only  the  girl  saw  this  mishap.  She 
laughed ;  and  Raleigh  believed  that  he  had 
told  his  story  in  an  exceptionally  taking 
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manner.  My  butler  quietly  procured  an- 
other ladle,  and  proceeded  coolly  enough. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  his  coolness 
was  the  result  of  a  physical  effort.  The 
soup  quivered  and  trembled  outrageously, 
and  more  than  once  he  felt  the  heat  of  the 
liquid  on  his  thumb.  This  moment  his 
face  was  pale,  that  moment  it  was  red. 
But,  as  I  remarked,  few  observed  him. 
Why  should  they?  Everybody  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  everybody  else;  and  a 
butler  was  only  a  machine,  anyway.  Yet, 
three  persons  occasionally  looked  in  his  di- 
rection: his  late  colonel,  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
and  the  girl ;  each  from  a  different  angle 
of  vision.  There  was  a  scowl  on  the  col- 
onel's face,  puzzlement  on  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick's,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  girl's 
represented,  not  having  been  there  with 
my  discerning  eyes. 

Once  the  American  countess  raised  her 
lorgnette  and  murmured:  "What  a  hand- 
some butler!" 

Karloff,  who  sat  next  to  her,  twisted 
his  mustache  and  shrugged.  He  had  seen 
handsome  peasants  before.  They  did  not 
interest  him.  He  glanced  across  the  table 
at  the  girl,  and  was  much  annoyed  that 
she^  too,  was  gazing  at  the  butler,  who 
had  successfully  completed  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  soup  and  who  now  stood  with 
folded  arms  by  the  sideboard.  (How  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  him!) 

When  the  butler  took  away  the  soup- 
plates.  Colonel  Raleigh  turned  to  his  host. 

"Greorge,  where  the  deuce  did  you  pick 
up  that  butler?" 

Annesley  looked  vaguely  across  the  ta- 
ble at  his  old  comrade.  He  had  been  far 
away  in  thought.    He  had  eaten  nothing. 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"I  asked  you  where  the  deuce  you  got 
that  butler  of  yours." 

"Oh,  Betty  found  him  somewhere.  Our 
own  butler  is  away  on  a  vacation.  I  had 
not  noticed  him.    Why?" 

"Well,  if  he  doesn't  look  like  a  cub 
lieutenant  of  mine,  I  was  bom  without 
recollection  of  faces." 


"An  orderly  of  yours,  a  lieutenant,  did 
you  say?"  asked  Betty,  with  snxdderijig 
fires  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes." 

"That  is  strange,"  she  mused. 

"Yes;  very  strange.  He  wa»  a  dare- 
devil, if  there  ever  was  one.'* 

"Ah!" 

"Yes;  best  bump  of  location  in  the  reg- 
iment, and  the  steadiest  nerve,"  dropping 
his  voice. 

The  girl  leaned  upon  her  lovely  arms 
and  observed  him  interestedly. 

^'A  whole  company  got  lost  in  a  snow- 
storm one  winter.  You  know  that  on  the 
prairie  a  snowstorm  means  that  only  a 
compass  can  tell  you  where  you  are; 
and  there  wasn't  one  in  the  troop,  a  bad 
piece  of  carelessness  on  the  captain's  parL 
Well,  this  cub  said  he*d  find  the  way  back, 
and  the  captain  wisely  let  him  take  the 
boys  in  hand." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  girl. 

"Interested,  eh?" 

*^I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  I  love 
the  recital  of  brave  deeds." 

"Well,  he  did  it.  Four  hours  later  they 
were  being  thawed  out  in  the  barracks 
kitchens.  Another  hour  and  not  one  of 
them  would  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  whisky  they  poured  into  my 
cub     .     .     ." 

"Did  he  drink?"  she  interrupted. 

"Drink?  Why,  the  next  day  he  was 
going  to  lick  the  men  who  had  poured 
the  stuff  down  his  throat.  A  toddy  once 
in  a  while;  that  was  all  he  ever  took.  And 
how  he  loved  a  fight !  He  had  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog ;  once  he  set  his  mind  on  get- 
ting something,  he  never  let  up  till  he 
got  it." 

The  girl  trifled  thoughtfully  with  a 
rose. 

"Was  he  ever  in  any  Indian  fights?" 
she  asked,  casually. 

"Only  scraps  and  the  like.  He  went 
into  the  reservation  alone  one  day  and 
arrested  a  chief  who  had  murdered  a 
sheep-herder.    It  was  a  volunteer  job,  and 
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cool  hamL" 

"^I  dsre  »T,"  flBlii«.  Skvmntcdto 
ask  him  if  he  had  erer  been  bmi,  tiiis 
darederil  oi  a  liealcnant,  bat  she  could 
natbnngtfaeqiKsfciootoherlips.  ^Wbat 
did  Toa  saj  his  name  was?'^  imraccfitlT. 
^  Warbntcm,  Bobert  Warburton."* 
Here  the  butler  came  in  with  the  birds. 
The  girTs  ejes  foUcnrcd  him«  hither  and 
thither,  her  hpa  hidden  behind  the  rose. 


x^^^ 

Karlc^  came  around  to  music  The 
dramatist'a  wife  should  play  Tostfs  Ave 
Maria,  Miss  Annesley  shcHild  plaj  the 
ofaligato  an  the  riolin,  and  the  prima- 
donna  should  sing;  but  just  at  present 
the  dramatist  should  tell  them  all  about 
his  new  military  play  which  was  to  be 
produced  in  December. 

^  Count,  I  beg  to  decline,''  laughed  the 
dramatist.  ^*I  should  hardly  dare  tell  my 
plot  before  two  such  military  experts  as 
we  haTe  here.  I  should  be  told  to  write 
the  play  all  over  again,  and  now  it  is  too 
^ate.'' 

Whenever  Betty's  glance  fell  on  her 
father's  face,  the  gladness  in  her  own  was 
somewhat  dimmed.  What  was  making 
that  loved  face  so  careworn,  the  mind  so 
Ustless,  the  attitude  so  weary?  But  she 
was  young;  the  spirits  of  youth  never  flow 
long  in  one  direction.  The  repartee, 
brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  with  every 
sting  withdrawn,  flashed  up  and  down  the 
taUe  like  so  many  fireflies  on  a  wet  lawn 
in  July,  and  drew  her  into  its  exhilarating 
net. 

As  the  courses  came  and  passed,  so  the 
conversation  became  less  and  less  general ; 
and  by  the  time  the  ices  were  served  the 
colonel  had  engaged  his  host,  and  the  oth- 
eis  divided  into  twos.  Then  cofi^ee,  li- 
queurs and  cigars,  when  the  ladies  rose 
and  trailed  into  the  little  Turkish  room, 


wiiei^  the  ^^dtitiBguislKa^OQkiiv  telkr'* 
siqiplted  them  with  tW  aaeiber  juicK 

A  dinner  is  a  f  unctioai  wherr  e¥^wrxb»4y 
talks  and  nobc^lj  cats.  Sone  hax^  <«teii 
before  they  comew  aocoe  wish  they  haidU 
and  others  dare  nol  eat  for  f <iiur  of  )«(tti|C 
some  of  the  gossip*  I  bmt  he  wTOi^t«  but 
I  believe  that  half  of  the$e  li^<«s  *pp<^ 
tites  are  due  to  the  natural  confusion  of 
forks. 

After  the  liqueurs  my  butler  concludied 
that  his  labor  was  dont\  and  he  olTenxl  up 
a  short  prayer  of  thankfulness  and  relief* 
Heavens,  what  niad«  fantastic  imp^ilaes 
had  seised  him  while  he  was  pasMng  the 
soup!  Supposing  he  had  spilled  the  hot 
liquid  down  KarloflTs  back«  or  pouretl  out 
a  glass  of  burgumly  for  himself  and 
drained  it  before  them  alK  or  slappetl  his 
late  colonel  on  the  liack  and  askoti  him 
the  state  of  his  liver?  It  was  nmddoning, 
and  he  manxled  at  Iiis  escape.  Ti^ere 
hadn't  been  a  real  mishap.  The  colonel 
had  onlv  scowled  at  him;  he  was  safe. 
He  passed  secretly  from  the  house  and 
hung  around  the  bow-window  which  let 
out  upon  the  low  balcony.  The  window 
was  open,  and  occasionally  he  could  hear 
a  voice  from  beyond  the  room,  which  was 
dark. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights,  those  mild 
November  ni^i^ts,  to  which  the  novelists 
of  the  old  regime  used  to  devote  a  whole 
page;  the  silvery  pallor  on  the  landscapci 
the  moon-mists,  the  round,  white,  inevita- 
ble moon,  the  stirring  breezes,  the  murmur 
of  the  few  remaining  leaves,  and  all  that. 
But  these  busy  days  we  have  not  the  time 
to  read  nor  the  inclination  to  describe. 

Suddenly  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  splendor  of  a  human  voice  broke 
forth;  the  prima-donna  was  trying  her 
voice.  A  violin  wailed  a  note.  A  hand 
ran  up  and  down  the  keys  of  the  piano. 
Warburton  held  his  breath  and  waited. 
He  had  heard  Tosti's  Ave  Maria  many 
times,  but  he  never  will  forget  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  sung  that  night.  The 
songstress  was  care-free  and  among  those 
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persons  she  knew  and  liked,  and  she  put 
her  soul  into  that  magnificent  and  myste- 
rious throat  of  hers.  And  throbbing  all 
through  the  song  was  the  vibrant,  loving 
voice  of  the  violin.  And  when  the  human 
tones  died  awaj  and  the  instruments 
ceased  to  speak,  Warfourton  felt  himself 
swallowing  rapidly.  Then  came  Schu- 
mann's Traumerei  on  the  strings,  Han- 
del's LargOy  Grieg's  PapiUon^  and  a  bal- 
lade by  Chaminade.  Then  again  sang 
the  prima-donna;  old  folksy  songs, 
sketches  from  the  operas,  grand  and  light, 
Faust^  The  Barber  of  SevUle^  La  FiUe  de 
Madame  Angot.  In  all  his  days  Warbur- 
ton  had  never  heard  such  music.  Doubt- 
less he  had — even  better;  only  at  this  pe- 
riod he  was  in  love.  The  imagination  of 
love's  young  dream  is  the  most  stretchable 
thing  that  I  know  of.  Seriously,  however, 
he  was  a  very  good  judge  of  music,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  what  he  heard  was  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

But  I  must  guide  my  story  into  the 
channel  proper. 

During  the  music  Karloff  and  Colo- 
nel Annesley  drifted  into  the  latter's 
study.  What  passed  between  them  I 
gathered  from  bits  recently  dropped  by 
Warburton. 

"Good  God,  KarloflF,  what  a  net  you 
have  sprung  about  me !"  said  the  colonel, 
despairingly. 

"My  dear  Colonel,  you  have  only  to 
step  out  of  it.  It  is  the  eleventh  hour; 
it  is  not  too  late."  But  KarlofF  watched 
the  colonel  eagerly. 

"How  in  God's  name  can  I  step  out  of 
it?" 

"Simply  reimburse  me  for  that  twenty 
thousand  I  advanced  to  you  in  good  faith, 
and  nothing  more  need  be  said."  The 
count's  Slavonic  eyes  were  half-lidded. 

"To  give  you  back  that  amount  will 
leave  me  a  beggar,  an  absolute  beggar, 
without  a  roof  to  shelter  me.  I  am  too 
old  for  the  service,  and  besides,  I  am 
physically  incapacitated.  If  you  should 
force  me,  I  could  not  meet  my  note  save 
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by  selling  the  house  my  child  was  bom  in. 
Have  you  discounted  it?" 

"No.  Why  should  I  present  it  to  the 
bank?  It  does  not  mature  till  next  Mon- 
day, and  I  am  in  need  of  no  money." 

"What  a  wretch  I  am!" 

KarlofF  raised  his  shoulders  resignedly. 
My  daughter!" 

Or  my  ducats,"  whimsically  quoted 
the  count.  "Come,  Colonel;  do  not  waste 
time  in  useless  retrospection.  He  stum- 
bles who  lodes  back.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  your  daughter.  I  love  her,  deeply, 
eternally." 

"You  love  her?" 

"Yes.  I  love  her  because  she  appeals 
to  all  that  is  young  and  good  in  me;  be- 
cause she  represents  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood.  With  her  as  my  wife,  why, 
I  should  be  willing  to  renounce  my  coun- 
try, and  your  indebtedness  would  be 
crossed  out  of  existence  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen." 

The  colonel's  haggard  face  grew  light 
with  sudden  hopefulness. 

"I  have  been,"  the  count  went  on, 
studying  the  ash  of  his  cigar,  "till  this 
night  what  the  world  and  my  own  con- 
science consider  an  honorable  man.  I 
have  never  wronged  a  man  or  woman  per- 
sonally. What  I  have  done  on  the  order 
of  duty  does  not  agitate  my  conscience. 
I  am  simply  a  machine.  The  moral  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  my  czar.  When  I 
saw  your  daughter,  I  deeply  regretted 
that  you  were  her  father." 

The  colonel  grew  rigid  in  his  chair. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Before  I 
saw  her,  you  were  but  the  key  to  what  I 
desired.  As  her  father  the  matter  took 
on  a  personal  side.  I  could  not  very  con- 
scientiously make  love  to  your  daughter 
and  at  the  same  time  .  .  ."  KarloflF 
left  the  sentence  incomplete. 

"And  Betty?"  in  half  a  whisper. 

"Has  refused  me,"  quietly.  "But  I 
have  not  given  her  up;  no,  I  have  not 
given  her  up." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 
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Karloff  got  op  and  walked  about  the 
zoom.  ^Make  her  mv  wife,"  simply.  He 
stooped  and  studied  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  books  in  the  cases.  He  turned  to  find 
that  the  colonel  had  risen  and  was  facing 
him  wfth  flaming  eyes. 

^I  demand  to  know  how  you  intend  to 
accomplish  this  end/'  the  colonel  said. 
^My  daughter  shall  not  be  dragged  into 
this  trap." 

"To-morrow  night  I  will  explain  every- 
thing; to-night,  nothing,"  imperturbably. 

"Karloff,  to-night  I  stand  a  ruined  and 
dishonored  man.  My  head,  once  held  so 
proudly  before  my  fellow  men,  is  bowed 
with  shame.  The  country  I  have  fought 
and  bled  for  I  have  in  part  betrayed.  But 
not  for  my  gain,  not  for  my  gain.  No, 
no!  Thank  God  that  I  can  say  that! 
Personal  greed  has  not  tainted  me.  Alone, 
I  should  have  gone  serenely  into  some 
poor  house  and  eked  out  an  existence  on 
my  half-pay.  But  this  child  of  mine, 
whom  I  love  doubly,  for  her  mother's  sake 
and  her  own,  I  would  gladly  cut  off  both 
arms  to  spare  her  a  single  pain,  to  keep 
her  in  the  luxury  which  she  still  believes 
rightfully  to  be  hers.  When  the  fever  of 
gaming  possessed  me,  I  should  have  told 
her.  I  did  not;  therein  lies  my  mistake, 
the  mistake  which  has  brought  me  to  this 
horrible  end.  Virginius  sacrificed  his 
child  to  save  her ;  I  will  sacrifice  my  honor 
to  save  mine  from  poverty.  Force  her  to 
wed  a  man  she  does  not  love?  No.  To- 
morrow night  we  shall  complete  this  dis- 
graceful bargain.  The  plans  are  all  fin- 
ished but  one.  Now  leave  me;  I  wish  to 
be  alone." 

Sir,  it  is  my  deep  regret     .     .     ." 
Gro;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

Karloff  withdrew.  He  went  soberly. 
There  was  nothing  sneering  nor  con- 
temptuous in  his  attitude.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  frown  of  pity  on  his  face.  He  rec- 
ognized that  circimistances  had  dragged 
down  a  noble  man;  that  chance  had 
tricked  him  of  his  honor.  How  he  hated 
his  own  evil  plan  I    He  squared  his  shoul- 
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ders,  determined  once  more  to  pot  it  to 
the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all. 

He  found  her  at  the  bow-window,  star- 
ing up  at  the  moon.  As  I  remarked,  this 
room  was  dark,  and  she  did  not  instantly 
recognize  him. 

I  am  moon-gazing,"  she  said. 
Let  me  sigh  for  it  with  you.    Perhaps 
together  we  may  bring  it  down."    There 
was  something  very  pleasing  in  the  qual- 
ity of  his  tone. 

**Ah,  it  is  you.  Count?  I  could  not  see. 
But  let  us  not  sigh  for  the  moon ;  it  would 
be  useless.  Does  any  one  get  his  own 
wish-moon?  Does  it  not  always  hang  so 
high,  so  far  away?" 

"The  music  has  €iffected  you?' 

"As  it  always  does.  When  I  hear  a 
voice  like  madame's,  I  grow  sad,  and  a 
pity  for  the  great  world  surges  over  me.'* 

"Pity  is  the  invisible  embrace  which 
enfolds  all  animate  things.  There  is  pity 
for  the  wretched,  for  the  fool,  for  the 
innocent  knave,  for  those  who  are  crim- 
inals by  their  own  folly;  pity  for  those 
who  love  without  reward;  pity  that  em- 
braces    .     .     .     even  me." 

Silence. 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there 
are  two  beings  in  each  of  us ;  that  between 
these  two  there  is  a  continual  conflict,  and 
that  the  victor  finally  prints  the  victory 
on  the  face?  For  what  lines  and  hag- 
gards a  man's  face  but  the  victory  of  the 
evil  that  is  in  him?  For  what  makes  the 
aged  ruddy  and  smooth  of  face  and  clear 
of  eye  but  the  victory  of  the  good  that  is 
in  him  ?  It  is  so.  I  still  love  you ;  I  still 
have  the  courage  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Shall  there  be  faces  haggard  or  ruddy, 
lined  or  smooth?" 

She  stepped  inside.  She  did  not  com- 
prehend all  he  said,  and  his  face  was  in 
the  shadow — that  is  to  say,  unreadable. 

**I  am  sorry,  very,  very  sorry." 

"How  easily  you  say  that!" 

**No,  not  easily;  if  only  you  knew  how 
hard  they  come,  for  I  know  that  they  in- 
flict a  hurt,"  gently.     "Ah,  Count,  why 
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indeed  do  I  not  love  you?"  unpukivelj, 
for  at  that  time  she  held  him  in  genuine 
regard.  "You  represent  all  that  a  woman 
could  desire  in  a  man." 

"You  could  learn,"  with  an  eager  step 
toward  her. 

"You  do  not  believe  that;  you  know 
that  you  do  not.  Love  has  nothing  to 
learn;  the  heart  speaks,  and  that  is  all. 
My  heart  does  not  speak  when  I  see  you, 
and  I  shall  never  marry  a  man  to  whom 
it  does  not.  You  ask  for  something  which 
I  can  not  give,  and  each  time  you  ask  you 
only  add  to  the  pain." 

"This  is  finality?" 

"It  is." 

**Eh,  weU;  then  I  must  continue  on  to 
the  end." 

She  interpreted  this  as  a  plaint  of  his 
coming  loneliness. 

"Here!"  she  said.  She  held  in  her 
hands  two  red  roses.  She  thrust  one  to- 
ward him.    "That  is  all  I  may  give  you." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  There 
were  thorns,  invisible  and  stinging. 

"Take  it!" 

He  accepted  it,  kissed  it  gravely,  and 
hid  it. 

"This  is  the  bitterest  moment  in  my 
life,  and  doubly  bitter  because  I  love 
you." 

When  the  portiire  fell  behind  him,  she 
locked  her  hands,  grieving  that  all  she 
could  give  him  was  an  ephemeral  flower. 
How  many  men  had  turned  from  her  in 
this  wise,  even  as  she  began  to  depend 
upon  them  for  their  friendships!  The 
dark  room  oppressed  her  and  she  stepped 
out  once  more  into  the  silver  of  moon- 
shine. Have  you  ever  beheld  a  lovely 
woman  fondle  a  lovely  rose?  She  drew  it, 
pendent  on  its  slender  stem,  slowly  across 
her  lips,  her  eves  shining  mistily  with 
waking  dreams.  She  breathed  in  the  per- 
fume, then  cupped  the  flower  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand  and  pressed  it  again  and 
again  to  her  lips.  A  long  white  arm 
stretched  outward  and  upward  toward  the 
moon,  and  when  it  withdrew  the  hand  was 
empty. 


Warburton,  hidden  behind  the  vines^ 
waited  until  she  was  gone,  and  then  hunt- 
ed in  the  grass  for  the  precious  flower. 
On  his  hands  and  knees  he  groped.  The 
dew  did  not  matter.  And  when  at  last  he 
found  it,  not  all  the  treasures  of  the  fa- 
bled Ophir  would  have  tempted  him  to 
part  with  it.  It  would  be  a  souvenir  for 
his  later  days. 

As  he  rose  from  his  knees  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  broad-shouldered,  elderly 
man  in  evening  clothes.  The  end  of  a 
dgar  burned  brightly  between  his  teeth. 

"I'll  take  that  flower,  young  man,  if 
you  please." 

Warburton's  surprise  was  too  great  for 
sudden  recovery. 

"It  is  mine.  Colonel,"  he  stammered. 

The  colonel  filliped  away  his  cigar  and 
caught  my  butler  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"Warburton,  what  the  devil  does  this 
mean — a  lieutenant  of  mine  peddling  soup 
around  a  gentleman's  table?" 


XIX 

Warburton  had  never  lacked  that  rare 
and  peculiar  gift  of  immediately  adapt- 
ing himself  to  circumstances.  To  lie  now 
would  be  folly,  worse  than  useless.  He 
had  addressed  this  man  at  his  side  by  his 
military  title.  He  stood  committed.  He 
saw  that  he  must  throw  himself  wholly 
upon  the  colonel's  mercy  and  his  sense  of 
the  humorous.  He  pointed  toward  the 
stables  and  drew  the  colonel  after  him; 
but  the  colonel  held  back. 

"That  rose  first;  I  insist  upon  having 
that  rose  till  you  have  given  me  a  satis- 
factory account  of  yourself." 

Warburton  reluctantly  surrendered  his 
treasure.  Force  of  habit  is  a  peculiar  one. 
The  colonel  had  no  real  authority  to  de* 
mand  the  rose;  but  Warburton  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  disobeying  than 
of  running  away. 

"You  will  give  it  back  to  me?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen.     Gro  on;  I 
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am  ready  to  follow  you.  And  I  do  not 
want  any  dragging  story,  either."  The 
colonel  spoke  impatiently. 

Warburton  led  him  into  his  room  and 
turned  on  the  light.  The  colonel  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  cot  and  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar. 

"Well,  sir,  out  with  it.    I  am  waiting.** 

Warburton  took  several  turns  about 
the  room.  "I  don't  know  how  the  deuce 
to  begin.  Colonel.  It  began  with  a  joke 
that  turned  out  wrong.** 

"Why  did  you  not  leave  then?" 

"And  be  observed?    I  dared  not.'* 

"Indeed?'*  sarcastically.  "Let  me  hear 
about  this  joke." 

M'sieu  Zhames  dallied  no  longer,  but 
plunged  boldly  into  his  narrative.  Some- 
times the  colonel  stared  at  him  as  if  he 
beheld  a  species  of  lunatic  absolutely  new 
to  him,  sometimes  he  laughed  silentlv, 
sometimes  he  frowned. 

"That's  all,"  said  Zhames ;  and  he  stood 
watching  the  colonel  with  dread  in  his 
eyes. 

"Well,  of  all  the  damn  fools !" 

"Sir?" 

"Of  all  the  jackasses!" 

Warburton  bit  his  lip  angrily. 

The  colonel  swung  the  rose  to  and  fra 
** Yes,  sir,  a  damn  fool !" 

^^I  dare  say  that  I  am,  sir.  But  I  have 
gone  too  far  to  back  out  now.  Will  you 
give  me  back  that  rose.  Colonel?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  her?"  coldly. 

"I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,"  hotly. 
**I  want  her  for  my  comrade,  my  wife, 
my  companion,  my  partner  in  all  I  have 
or  do.  I  love  her,  and  I  don't  care  a  hang 
who  knows  it." 

"Not  so  loud,  my  friend;  not  so  loud." 

"Oh,  I  do  not  care  who  hears,"  discour- 
agedly. 

"This  beats  the  very  devil!  You've 
got  me  all  balled  up.  Is  Betty  Annesley 
a  girl  of  the  kind  we  read  about  in  the 
papers  as  eloping  with  her  groom  ?  What 
earthly  chance  had  you  in  this  guise,  I 
should  like  to  know?" 


ii 


ii 


"I  only  wanted  to  be  near  her;  I  did 
not  look  ahead." 

"Well,  I  should  say  not!     How  long 
were  vou  hidden  b^ind  that  trellis?" 
A  year,  so  it  seemed  to  me." 
'Any  lunatics  among  your  ancestors?" 

Warburton  shook  his  head,  smiling 
wanlv. 

"I  can't  make  it  out,"  declared  the 
colonel.  "A  graduate  of  West  Point,  the 
fop  of  Troop  A,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
ball-rooms,  disguised  as  a  hostler  and 
serving  soup !" 

"Always  keep  the  motive  in  mind. 
Colonel;  you  were  young  yourself  once.'* 

The  colonel  thought  of  the  girl's 
mother.  Yes,  he  had  been  young  once, 
but  not  quite  so  young  as  this  cub  of  his. 

"What  chance  do  you  suppose  you 
have  against  the  handsome  Russian?" 

**She  has  rejected  him,"  thoughtlessly. 

"Ha!"  frowning;  "so  you  were  eaves- 
dropping?" 

"Wait  a  moment,  Colonel.  You  know 
that  I  am  very  fond  of  music.  I  was 
listening  to  the  music.  It  had  ceased,  and 
I  was  waiting  for  it  to  begin  again,  when 
I  heard  voices." 

The  colonel  chewed  the  end  of  his  cigar 
in  silence. 

"And  now  mav  I  have  that  rose,  sir?" 

The  colonel  observed  him  warily.  He 
knew  that  quiet  tone.  It  said  that  if  he 
refused  to  give  up  the  rose  he  would  have 
to  fight  for  it,  and  probably  get  licked 
into  the  bargain. 

"I've  a  notion  you  might  attempt  to 
take  it  by  force  in  case  I  refused." 

"I  surrendered  it  peacefully  enough, 


sir." 

"So  you  did.  Here."  The  colonel 
tossed  the  flower  across  the  room  and 
Warburton  caught  it. 

"I  should  like  to  know,  sir,  if  you  are 
going  to  expose  me.  It's  no  more  than  I 
deserve." 

The  colonel  studied  the  lithographs  on 
the  walls.  "Your  selection?"  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand. 
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^^No,  sir.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  It  would  relieve  my 
mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  confess  that 
I  am  growing  weary  of  the  mask."  War^ 
burton  waited. 

"You  make  a  very  respectable  butler, 
though,*'  musingly. 

"Shall  you  expose  me,  sir?"  persist- 
ently. 

"No,  lad.  I  should  not  want  it  to  get 
about  that  a  former  officer  of  mine  could 
possibly  make  such  an  ass  of  himself.  You 
have  slept  all  night  in  jail,  you  have 
groomed  horses,  you  have  worn  a  livery 
which  no  gentleman  with  any  self-respect 
would  wear,  and  all  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever. Why,  in  the  name  of  the  infernal 
regions,  didn't  you  meet  her  in  a  formal 
way?  There  would  have  been  plenty  of 
opportunities." 

Warburton  shrugged;  so  did  the 
colonel,  who  stood  up  and  shook  the  wrin- 
kles from  his  trousers. 

"Shall  you  be  long  in  Washington, 
sir?"  asked  Warburton,  politely. 

"In  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me,  eh?" 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Well,  perhaps  in  a 
few  days." 

"Good  night." 

The  colonel  stopped  at  the  threshold, 
and  his  face  melted  suddenly  into  a  warm, 
humorous  smile.  He  stretched  out  a  hand 
which  Warburton  grasped  most  grate- 
fully. His  colonel  had  been  playing  with 
him. 

"Come  back  to  the  Army,  lad ;  the  East 
is  no  place  for  a  man  of  your  kidney. 
Scrape  up  a  commission,  and  I'll  see  to 
it  that  you  get  back  into  the  regiment. 
Life  is  real  out  in  the  great  West.  People 
smile  too  much  here;  they  don't  laugh 
often  enough.  Smiles  have  a  hundred 
meanings,  laughter  but  one.  Smiles  are 
the  hiding  places  for  lies,  and  sneers,  and 
mockeries,  and  scandals.  Come  back  to 
the  West;  we  all  want  you,  the  service 
and  I.  When  I  saw  you  this  afternoon  I 
knew  you  instantly,  only  I  was  worried 
as  to  what  devilment  you  were  up  to. 


Win  this  girl,  if  you  can ;  she's  worth  any 
kind  of  a  struggle,  God  bless  her!  Win 
her  and  bring  her  out  West,  too." 

Warburton  wrung  the  hand  in  his  till 
the  old  fellow  signified  that  his  fingers 
were  beginning  to  ache. 

"Do  you  suppose  she  suspects  any- 
thing?" ventured  Warburton. 

"No.  She  may  be  a  trifle  puzzled, 
though.  I  saw  her  watching  your  hands 
at  the  table.  She  has  eyes  and  can  readily 
see  that  such  hands  as  yours  were  never 
made  to  carry  soup-plates.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  had  a  time  of  it,  swallowing  my 
laughter.  I  longed  for  a  vacant  lot  to 
yell  in.  It  would  have  been  a  positive  re- 
lief. The  fop  of  Troop  A  peddling  soup ! 
Oh,  I  shall  have  to  tell  the  boys.  You 
used  more  pipe-clay  than  any  other  man 
in  the  regiment.  Don't  scowl.  Never 
mind;  you've  had  your  joke;  I  must  have 
mine.  Don't  let  that  Russian  fellow  get 
the  inside  track.  Keep  her  on  American 
soil.  I  like  him  and  I  don't  like  him ;  and 
for  all  your  tomfoolery  and  mischief, 
there  is  good  stuff  in  you — stuff  that  any 
woman  might  be  proud  of.  If  you  hadn't 
adopted  this  disguise,  I  could  have  helped 
you  out  a  bit  by  cracking  up  some  of 
3'our  exploits.  Well,  they  will  be  inquir- 
ing for  me.  Good  night  and  good  luck. 
If  you  should  need  me,  a  note  will  find 
me  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club."  And 
the  genial  old  warrior,  shaking  with  silent 
laughter,  went  back  to  the  house. 

Warburton  remained  standing.  He 
was  lost  in  a  dream.  All  at  once  he  pressed 
the  rose  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  shame- 
lessly, kissed  it  uncountable  times.  Two 
or  three  leaves,  not  withstanding  this  vio- 
lent treatment,  fluttered  to  the  floor.  He 
picked  them  up:  any  one  of  these  velvet 
leaves  might  have  been  the  recipient  of 
her  kisses,  the  rosary  of  love.  He  was  in 
love,  such  a  love  that  comes  but  once  to 
any  man,  not  passing,  incertain,  but  last- 
ing. He  knew  that  it  was  all  useless.  He 
had  digged  with  his  own  hands  the  abyss 
between  himself  and  this  girl.    But  there 
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was  a  secret  gladness:  to  lore  was  some- 
thing. (For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the 
glory  lies,  not  in  being  loved,  but  in 
loving. ) 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  stood  there, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  least  ten  minutes. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  Monsieur 
Pierre  lurched  or  rolled  ( I  can't  quite  ex- 
plain or  describe  the  method  of  his  en- 
trance) into  the  room,  his  face  red  with 
anger,  and  a  million  thousand  thunders 
on  the  tip  of  his  Gallic  tongue. 

"So!  You  haf  leaf  me  to  clear  zee 
table,  eh?  Not  by  a  damn!  /,  clear  zee 
table?  If  I  t'ink  not.  I  cook,  nozzing 
else.  To  zee  dinin^room,  or  I  haf  you 
discharge' !" 

"All  right,  Peter,  old  boy !"  cried  Wap- 
burton,  the  gloom  lifting  from  his  face. 

"Fetaire!  You  haf  zee  insolence  to  call 
me  Fetairef  Why,  I  haf  you  keeked  out 
in  zee  morning,  lackey !" 

"Cook!"  mockingly. 

Pierre  was  literally  dumfounded.  Such 
disrespect  he  had  never  before  witnessed. 
It  was  frightful.  He  opened  his  mouth 
to  issue  a  volley  of  French  oaths,  when 
Zhames's  hand  stopped  him. 

"Look  here,  Peter,  you  broil  your  pai^ 

tridges  and  flavor  your  soups,  but  keep 

out  of  the  stables,  or,  in  your  own  words, 

{Tobt 


I  keel  you  or  keek  you  out.  You  tell  the 
scullery  maid  to  clear  off  the  table.  I'm 
off  duty  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Nov, 
then,  allofu!    Marche/" 

And  M'sieu  Zhames  gently  but  firmly 
and  steadily  pushed  the  scandalized  Pierre 
out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door  in  bis 
face.  I  sha'n't  repeat  what  Pierre  said,' 
much  less  what  he  thought. 

Let  me  read  a  thought  from  the  mind 
of  each  of  my  principals,  the  final 
thought  before  retiring  that  night. 

Karloff  (on  leaving  Mrs.  Chadwick): 
Dishonor  against  dishonor;  so  it  must  be. 
I  can  not  live  without  that  girl. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  (when  EarlolF  had 
gone) :    He  Has  lost,  but  I  have  not  won. 

Annesley:  So  one  step  leads  to  an- 
other, and  the  labyrinth  of  dishonor  has 
no  end. 

The  Colonel:  What  the  deuce  will  love 
put  next  into  the  young  mind? 

Pierre  (to  Celeste):  I  haf  heem  dis- 
charge' ! 

Celeste  ( to  Pierre) :    He  ees  handsome ! 

WarbuTton  (sighing  in  the  doloroio): 
How  I  love  her! 

The  Girl  (standing  before  her  mirror 
and  smihng  happily):  Oh,  Mister  But- 
ler!   Why? 
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ILLUSTRATED  NOTES  OF  AUTHORS,  BOOKS  AND  THE  DRAMA 


THE  interview  with  George  Meredith 
which  appeared  in  a  London  daily 
has  awakened  comment  almost  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  ideas  he 
enunciated.  The  opinions  of  a  distin- 
guished man-of-letters  like  Mr.  Meredith 
are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration, 
but  in  this  case  the  novelist  displayed  a 
querulousness  bordering  on  senility,  and 
the  effect  is  far  from  pleasing.  In  matters 
of  church  and  state,  Mr.  Meredith  is  de- 
cidedly "agin  the  government,"  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  expresses  himself  makes 
some  of  the  fulminations  of  our  own  anti- 
imperialist  clique  in  Boston  sound  like  loy- 
alty itself  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Meredith  confesses  to  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  church  and  army  of  Eng- 
land, exempting,  however,  certain  bish- 
ops and  generals.  He  thinks  a  German 
army  could  march  almost  unimpeded  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  and  he 
beUeves  that  the  average  English  army 
officer,  and  the  average  English  curate  is 
narrow  and  incompetent,  lacking  in  true 
courage  and  in  true  faith.  Apparently 
he  approves  absolutely  of  the  conscription 
system,  and  would  like  to  see  it  applied 
as  rigorously  in  England  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many. Here  he  departs  radically  from 
the  belief  of  the  anti-imperialists  of  Amer- 
ica who  set  their  faces  sternly  against 
war.  He  believes  the  English  are  becom- 
ing less  manly.  The  shirking  of  military 
duty  he  cites  as  an  example.  He  blames 
the  shop-keeper  for  not  more  freely  em- 
bracing the  army  and  the  idea  it  stands 
for,  and  he  blames  the  physicians  and 
parsons  for  increasing  the  fear  of  death 
and  thus  reducing  the  manliness  of  the 
English  people. 

His  contempt  for  the  army  and  church 


is  shown  all  through  the  interview,  for  no 
matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  he  gets 
back  to  his  denunciations  of  the  army 
which  "will  remain  a  chaos  as  long  as  it 
is  controlled  by  a  singularly  unintellec- 
tual,  ill-educated  and  unbusiness-like 
class,"  or  "the  church — a  chaos  of  men 
without  overseers.  The  clergy  are  drawn 
from  the  same  narrow  and  incompetent 
class  as  the  officers,  and  they  get  the  same 
insufficient  education." 

Like  other  occidentals  who  find  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  their  own  civiliza- 
tion, he  has  an  admiration  for  the  orient- 
als, especially  the  Japanese.  In  speaking 
of  the  latter's  love  of  nature,  he  takes 
occasion  to  score  his  own  people  in  these 
words:  "The  English  people  have  little 
real  love  for  nature.  The  highest  English 
idea  of  beauty  in  nature  is  the  southerly 
wind  and  the  cloudy  sky  that  proclaim  it 
a  hunting  morning.  Of  course  there  have 
been  a  few  great  writers  who  have  done 
better  than  that,  and  their  influence  is 
slowly  spreading  downward.  Oh,  yes; 
people  are  improving.  The  whole  world 
is  improving — I  am  a  little  doubtful  about 
the  English  race." 

Next  to  unreasoning  optimism  is  unrea- 
soning pessimism,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  see 
the  autumn  of  such  lives  as  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's and  George  Meredith's  clouded  by 
distrust  and  bitterness.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  egotism,  in  old  age,  takes 
the  hateful  form  of  hyper-criticism. 

MR.  Hobart  C.  Chatfield-Taylor  is 
back  from  Paris  after  fourteen 
months'  absence,  and  has  brought  with 
him  the  start  of  two  books  which  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other.  One  is  a 
novel  dealing  with  the  love  of  Moliire  for 
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Madeleine  Be j  art,  the  other  a  biography 
of  Moli^re.  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor's  visit 
to  Paris  was  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
these  studies,  which  might  have  been  com- 
pleted but  for  interruption  by  a  serious 
illness.  Notwithstanding  this  handicap 
Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  believes  himself  to 
be  provided  with  some  interesting  and  lit- 
tle-known material.  In  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  the  archives  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais  he  found  information  of  the  sort 
to  warm  the  heart  of  the  biographer  and 
romancer.  The  French  government 
proved  particularly  courteous;  it  ex- 
pressed its  official  pleasure  by  decorating 
the  author  for  his  services  to  literature 
and  by  making  him  officier  de  Vinstruc- 
tion  publique,  an  honor  which  only  one 
or  two  Americans  have  previously  en- 
joyed. 

Mr.  Taylor's  excellent  gifts  have  not 
been  entirely  appreciated  by  his  fellow 
countrymen.  (It  has  not  required  the  ac- 
tion of  the  French  Government  to  prompt 
this  expression.)  He  has  never  been 
taken  quite  seriously.  Because  he  is  a 
fortunate  young  man  and  a  fashionable 
one,  his  literary  ambitions  have  been 
smiled  at  as  the  vagaries  of  a  dilettante. 
Moreover,  his  light  satire  has  been  taken 
for  frivolity  and  the  writer's  purposes 
misinterpreted.  Mr.  Taylor  has  learned, 
as  all  must,  in  the  great  class-room  of 
publicity.  He  is  the  sort  of  a  man  to 
profit  by  adverse  criticism.  It  is  safe  to 
prophesy  a  marked  growth  in  the  volumes 
which  he  is  presently  to  give  to  the  public. 

MR.  Herbert  Quick,  the  author  of 
"Aladdin  and  Co.,''  is  a  writer  by 
afterthought.  He  has  been  a  school- 
teacher, a  farmer,  an  editor  and  a  politi- 
cian, carrymg  his  politics  so  far  as  to 
serve  for  two  years  as  mayor  of  Sioux 
City.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Democratic  State  Committee.  "Aladdin 
and  Co."  might  not  have  been  written  but 
for  Mr.  Quick's  residence  in  Sioux  City, 
where  he  saw  the  ever-fascinating  specta- 


cle  of  the  swift  rise  to  prominence  of  a 
young  town,  and  noted  the  amazing  ac- 
cretion of  fortunes  by  the  men  who  knew 
how  to  seize  their  opportunities.  His 
wonder  story  smacks  of  reality. 

IT  was  not  so  very  far  off,  when  Edwin 
Markham's  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe" 
took  the  public  fancy.  Columns  were 
written  about  it,  and  every  one  was  after 
the  full  meaning  of  the  poem.  Then  Mr. 
Markham  came  forward  with  analysis  and 
description,  telling  what  he  meant  by  this 
phrase  and  that,  until  the  curious  were 
satisfied. 

And  how  about  "Candida".?  The  ex- 
pected has  now  happened :  Shaw's  expla- 
nation of  Shaw,  so  Mr.  Huncker  puts  it. 
The  breathless  shawl  speech  has  been  ex- 
plained away,  and  we  are  told  by  Shaw  to 
think  thus  and  thus  of  his  inconsistent 
heroine.  The  limits  to  the  imagination 
have  been  fixed  regarding  "that  very  im- 
moral female,  Candida,"  to  quote  Shaw  on 
Shaw. 

Browning's  reply  to  the  young  lady 
who  wished  him  to  explain  his  obscurities 
seems  to  fit  in  here.  "At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing that  line,"  the  story  makes  him  say, 
"only  two  knew  what  I  meant — God  and 
myself — and  now,  God  only  knows." 

Arnold  Daly  is  to  play  "Candida" 
again  this  year — poor  Candida,  interest- 
ing, if  only  taken  at  her  face  value ! 

ONE  of  the  most  depressing  things  in 
American  life  is  the  desperate  cheer- 
fulness which  we  are  all  supposed  to  main- 
tain. Time  was  when  we  could,  if  we  so 
pleased,  divert  ourselves  with  a  little  well- 
placed  taciturnity ;  we  could  tell  the  truth 
about  a  disagreeable  fact;  we  were  per- 
mitted to  take  cognizance  of  sin,  sickness 
and  death.  Literature  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  these  things,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  spiritual  good  and  intellectual 
understanding  came  from  the  discussion 
of  them.  That  time  has  passed.  The 
pleasures   of   melancholy    are   no   longer 
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ours.  The  public  wishes  to  read  only  of 
happiness,  prosperity  and  utter  respecta- 
bility. Conversation  has  about  it  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  sheet  of  tin  in  the  sunshine. 
Friends  meeting,  may  not  refer  to  the 
weather  if  it  chances  to  be  bad.  They 
may  not  say  that  the  winter  has  been  long 
or  that  the  spring  is  late.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  will  be  the  result  of 
this  enforced  cheerfulness.  A  settled  mis- 
anthropy will  overtake  the  truth-teller. 
The  man  of  accurate  observation,  who 
knows  when  he  is  walking  in  slush,  who  is 
aware  when  he  is  bored,  who  is  perfectly 
cognizant  of  his  own  ill  health,  or  a  gen- 
eral epidemic,  will  feel  as  if  he  moved  in 
a  community  of  madmen.  And  in  later 
stages  of  his  experience  he  may  contract 
a  permanent  distrust  of  his  own  sanity 
with  the  result  that  he  will  convince  the 
authorities  of  his  point  of  view  and  find 
himself  incarcerated  where  his  disposition 
to  see  things  as  they  are  will  not  interfere 
with  the  cultivated  jocundity  of  a  mad 
world. 

IT  may  or  may"  not  be  pleasing  to 
writers  of  fiction  to  learn  that  ro- 
mances are  the  favorite  Uterary  food  of 
criminals.  The  librarian  at  Sing  Sing 
has  been  keeping  a  record  during  the  last 
year,  and  reports  that  of  the  forty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  books  read  by  the  con- 
victs at  that  populous  prison — for  there 
are  twelve  hundred  convicts  under  that 
mighty  roof — 29,881  of  the  books  were 
fiction.  It  does  not,  of  course,  need  any 
very  deep  psychological  reflection  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  men  deprived  of  life 
upon  their  own  initiative,  find  delight  in 
reading  of  the  world  of  free  men  and 
women.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  the 
aimless,  and  those  who  seem  unable  to 
achieve  full  and  interesting  life  for  them- 
selves, frequent  the  theater  and  devote 
themselves  to  novels,  finding  in  this  mimic 
life  the  diversion  which  they  somehow 
contrive  to  miss  at  first  hand.  But  then, 
upon  further  thought,  the  case  requires 


no  comment  of  any  kind,  for  if  the 
jority  of  convicts  prefer  fiction  to  i 
hterature,  so  do  the  majority  of  men 
women  everywhere.  Fiction  is  the 
popular  of  the  arts,  it  best  expresee 
contemporary  time,  and  it  has  the  tit 
dous  advantage  of  providing  an  e?er 
gressive  amusement,  whereas  paintiii| 
sculpture,  music  and  the  drama  most 
fer  from  Umitations  as  to  the  anxNU 
entertainment  they  can  provide,  the 
ety  of  emotions  they  have  to  offer,  an 
greater  difficulty  in  procuring  them. 

Dumas  is  of  all  authors  the  f avod 
Sing  Sing,  and  1,413  volumes  oi 
works  were  read  by  the  convicts  ii 
course  of  the  year.  This  shows  gooi 
erary  taste !  Other  authors,  as  reprc 
ed  by  the  number  of  their  books  ; 
ranked  as  follows:  Charles  Reade^ 
Collins,  649;  Corelli,  596;  Doyle, 
Dickens,  567 ;  Haggard,  481 ;  Craw 
415,  and  Henty,  402. 

After  fiction  came  biography,  of  i 
1,227  volumes  were  read;  history  foU 
with  958  volumes;  religion  with  7M 
poetry  with  205.  Of  books  in  foi 
languages,  Gkrman  led  with  1,686 
umes,  Hebrew  was  next  with  1,259; 
ian  third,  with  1067,  and  French  last, 
545. 

What  intelligence  and  vitality  h 
closed  in  the  walls  of  prisons!  But 
at  least,  something  of  a  comfort  to  n 
that  men's  lives  no  longer  drag  out  i 
silence  and  neglect  that  once  attf 
punishment.  Now  the  influences  o: 
outside  world  reach  them,  conveying 
some  sense  of  fellowship  and,  for  n 
of  coming  opportunity. 

MR.  George  P.  Upton,  the  well-k 
musical  critic,  has  been  collabor 
with  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  in  the  ] 
aration  of  a  work  which,  while  conta 
a  memoir  of  Mr.  Thomas,  will  be,  p: 
cally,  a  history  of  music  in  Chicago 
C.  McClurg  and  Company  are  to  b 
publishers. 
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THE  August  Issue  of  The  Reader 
Magazine  mentioned  the  reluctance 
of  English  publishers  to  undertake  re- 
sponsibility for  an  English  edition  of 
"My  Mamie  Rose,"  Owen  Kildare's  curi- 
ous and  moving  tale.  Since  then,  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  of  London,  has  ventured 
upon  the  publication  of  this  fascinating 
book,  which  had  been  condemned  as  "too 
American,"  and  he  will  undoubtedly  have 
full  justification  for  his  courage.  He  has 
issued  it  under  the  not-very-imaginative 
title  "Up  From  the  Slums,"  and  news 
come  that  the  book  is  doing  well.  But 
really,  it  should  have  been  left  with  its 
quaint  title,  "My  Mamie  Rose,"  which 
has  about  it,  somehow,  the  same  half-ten- 
der, half -jocular  appeal  that  had  "The 
Jessamy  Bride." 

STEWART  Edward  White  and  an- 
other are  about  to  bring  out  a  story 
which  is  a  mystery  of  the  sea.  From  the 
meager  announcements,  in  which  the  title 
is  not  given,  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
chosen  the  wreck,  or  rather  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Mary  Celeste.  This  is  a  well- 
known  nautical  fact  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
ocean  record.  Many  years  ago,  on  a  calm 
day  somewhere  near  the  Azores,  a  ship 
was  sighted  under  full  sail,  but  with  no 
sign  of  life.  A  boat  was  put  off,  and  when 
its  hail  was  ignored,  the  boat's  crew 
boarded  the  silent  ship,  which  proved  to 
be  the  Mary  Celeste.  They  found  every- 
thing ship-shape.  Every  sail,  every  in- 
strument, every  cable  as  it  should  be.  But 
there  was  not  a  living  soul  on  board.  A 
clock  was  ticking  in  the  cabin,  there  was 
a  fire  in  the  galley  range,  some  food  pre- 
pared for  cooking;  in  a  sewing  machine 
was  a  child's  unfinished  garment,  and  on 
the  cabin  floor  were  a  child's  toys.  The 
life  boats  were  in  the  davits — in  fact  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  missing  but  the 
crew.  The  vessel  was  taken  to  Havana. 
The  mvsterv  was  never  solved  and  the 
crew  never  found.  If  that  isn't  a  fasci- 
nating start  for  a  sea  story,  have  the 
goodness  to  call  and  say  what  is ! 


Of  course  it  is  not  known  what  Mr. 
White  and  his  friend  have  done  with  the 
suggestion.  But  wouldn't  you  like  to 
know.*^  The  subject  would  challenge  a 
Rider  Haggard,  a  Clark  Russel — or  a 
Stewart  White. 

SIX  years  before  the  Democratic  party 
dedicated  itself  and  its  fortunes  to 
the  silent  sage  of  Esopus,  the  late  Harold 
Frederic  wrote  his  novel  "Gloria  Mundi" 
and  inscribed  in  it  this  dedication:  "To 
my  friend,  the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
N.  Y."  As  one  thinks  of  the  regretted 
Frederic  modestly  honoring  his  friend 
the  judge,  Tennyson's  lines  come  natu- 
rally to  mind: 

"When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  hu- 
man eye  could  see ; 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be." 

IT  has  been  a  long  time  since  this  coun- 
try has  found  it  possible  to  take  gen- 
eral interest  in  a  foreign  visitor  who  was 
not  either  a  royalty,  or  a  famous  actor  or 
musician.  Spiritual  intellectuality  is 
promised  its  innings  this  month  by  a  visit 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
democratic  prince  of  the  Established 
Church — "the  Right  Honorable  and  Most 
Reverend  Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  G. 
C.  V.  O.,  D.  D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury," he  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  archbishop  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1848,  the  son  of 
Henry  Davidson.  Beginning  with  the 
curateship  of  Dart  ford  in  Kent  in  1874, 
Dr.  Davidson's  rise  has  been  steady.  He 
was  private  secretary  to  Archbishop  Tait, 
whose  daughter  he  married ;  also  to  Arch- 
bishop Benson,  honorable  chaplain  to 
Queen  Victoria,  her  sub-almoner,  dean  of 
Windsor  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Queen, 
whose  death  he  witnessed ;  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lastly 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  twenty-seventh 


from  tlie  time  of  Cranmcr.  Dr.  Davidson 
is  a  Low  Churcliman,  and  is  not,  as  has 
been  said,  a  politician.  lie  is  sympa- 
thetic with  evangelistic  work,  and  created 
a  most  favorable  impression  when  lie  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  Jlr.  Spurgeon  and 
pronounced  a  benediction  at  his  grave. 
The  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury  eomcs  to 
this  country  on  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Tuttic  of  Missouri,  to  attend  tlie  General 
Convention  in  Boston  in  October.  Dr. 
Davidson  did  not  "talce  honors"  at  Ox- 
ford, on  account  of  his  lualth,  hut  his 
learning  is  profound,  and  he  lias  heiii  re- 
garded as  a  scholar.  Trinity  College  gave 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  His  only  work 
in  a  literary  way  is  a  two-volume  "life" 
of  Archbishop  Tait,  his  fatlier-in-hiw. 

"THE  Diary  of  a  Musician,"  that  curi- 

1    ous  book  by  Dolores  M.  Itacon.  has 

gone  to  the  press  for  a  second  time.    This 

i.s  not  at  all  strange.   A  hook  so  naive  has 


seldom  been  written.  The  irresponsibility 
of  the  genius,  his  wistfulness,  his  endur- 
ing chiklishness,  his  eager  grasp  for  every 
glittering  toy  that  pleases  him,  are  most 
amazingly  portrayed.  The  creation  has 
a  verisimilitude  that  is  truly  unusual. 
Tlie  publishers  admit  that  the  book  has 
awakened  much  adverse  connnent.  It 
would  inevitably  do  tliis.  The  frankness 
with  which  the  ingenuous  "musician"  is  ' 
made  to  discuss  his  vagrant  life,  his  fan- 
tastic niemorj-  whicli  plaved  him  false  at 
the  most  vital  moments  of  his  life,  and  in 
regard  to  wliat  saner  and  less  talented 
men  consider  their  sacred  responsibilities, 
niu.-t  indeed  awaken  dissatisfaction  aiTiimg 
those  whu  desire  one  standard  of  murals 
for  men,  women  and  geniuses.  But  Ma- 
dame Bacon  has  not  offered  a  moral  dis- 
quisition. She  has  made  an  extraordinary 
study  of  the  artistic  temperament,  with  all 
of  its  expositional  egotism,  its  divine  mad- 
ness, its  singular  aberrations,  its  greed  for 
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sensation,  its  unreflecting  and  triumphant 
selfishness,  its  moments  of  utter  sacrifice, 
its  intuitive  sympathies  and  angehc  im- 
pulses. Half-angel,  half-devil  and  all 
child  is  the  true  genius.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  quarrel  with  a  study  so  clever 
and  in  many  ways  so  touching.  Let  us 
accept  with  gratitude  the  illumination  it 
casts  upon  that  curious  enigma,  the  gen- 
ius. It  will  be  impossible  for  most  of  us 
to  imitate  the  "musician's"  achievements, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  copy  his  morals. 

DANIEL  Chester  French,  the  sculptor, 
had  been  working  a  good  many 
years  before  the  Columbian  Exposition  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  to  put  forth  a 
bold  piece  of  work,  which,  by  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  people,  brought  him 
at  once  into  national  prominence.  His 
statue  of  the  Republic,  standing,  colossal 
and  dominant  at  the  western  end  of  the 
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never-to-be-forgotten  Court  of  Honor, 
brought  criticism,  both  adverse  and  com- 
mendatory to  him,  and  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  a  universally  recognized  man. 
He  is  by  birth  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  took  a  term  at  the  Boston 
School  of  Technology,  a  brief  literary 
course  at  Dartmouth,  and  then,  resigning 
other  ambitions,  concentrated  his  attention 
on  art,  studying  in  Boston  and  in  Flor- 

His  flrst  studio  was  set  up  in  Washing- 
ton, but  he  removed,  after  a  year  or  two 
to  Concord,  where,  for  almost  a  decade, 
he  worked  industriously,  doing  such  work 
as  "The  Minute  Man  of  Concord,"  and 
the  sculptile  portraits  of  such  men  as  Gen- 
eral Cass,  Rufus  Choate,  John  Harvard 
and  Dr.  Gallaudet.  He  gravitated,  at 
length,  to  New  York,  where  he  still  lives. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  American  sculptors. 
It  made  them  cognizant  of  their  own  ex- 
istence, of  their  opportunities,  of  their 
abilities.  They  began  to  awaken — and 
the  result  is  to  be  seen  to-day  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  where,  for  the  first  time, 
their  actual  strength  is  to  be  estimated. 
It  had,  without  question,  Its  influence  with 
Mr.  French,  whose  work  grew  bolder,  freer 
of  imagination,  more  mystic,  less  literal. 
Perhaps  among  the  lessons  that  the  sculp- 
tor learned  at  that  time  was  the  hitherto 
half-recognized  fact  that  the  American 
had  an  appreciation  for  other  things  than 
obvious  ones.  With  confidence  in  his  audi- 
ence, the  latent  taste  and  subtlety  in  art- 
ists of  all  sorts  began  to  assert  itself,  and 
Mr.  French  passed  from  the  first,  literal 
period  of  his  work  into  one  in  which  ideas 
found  their  nobly  sculpturesque  expres- 
sion. It  is  with  these  later  manifestations 
of  a  fine  talent  that  critics  are  interested. 
Mr.  French  has  been  of  those  who,  in  de- 
veloping his  own  powers,  has  lifted  with 
him  the  taste  and  appreciation  of  his  cli- 
entele. It  is  a  task  which,  however  diffi- 
cult, a  man  of  large  spirit  may  well  con- 
sider enviable.     There  are  many  forms  of 
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patriotism,  not  the  least  of  which  is  to  as- 
sist in  elevating  the  artistic  ideals  of  a 
teachable  and  aspiring  nation,  frankly 
conscious  of  its  own  esthetic  limitations. 

Mr.  French  is  a  mcmher  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Desigij,  of  the  Architectural 
League  and  of  the  Academic  di  S.  Luce, 
Rome. 

"AS  a  Chinaman  Saw  Us"  and  "Letters 
j\  of  a  Chinese  Official"  liave  awak- 
ened no  little  curiosity.  Were  these 
books,  so  subtly  scornful  under  their  mask 
of  compliment,  so  intimate  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  American  tongue  and  of 
American  ideas,  really  written  by  an  Ori- 
ental as  tliey  purport  to  be?  The  ques- 
tion is  being  asked  with  a  good  deal  of 
eagerness,  and  the  answer  is  not  forth- 
coming. Whether  the  letters  and  com- 
ments were  written  by  Oriental  or  Occi- 
dental, the  fact  remains  that  we  are  shown 
up  in  all  our  iticonsistency,  ridiculous 
comptaisancy  and  vulgarity,  and  t\  pa- 
tient and  teachable — if  not  prayerful — 
perusal  of  these  jocular  and  more  or  less 
contemptuous  criticisms  of  our  shortcom- 
ings would  he  good  for  us.  Fortunately, 
we  are  young  yet,  as  a  nation,  and  fur  all 
of  our  "big  talk"  are  not  above  learning. 

THERE  is  to  be  an  influx  of  foreign 
artists  during  our  next  dramatic  sea- 
son; all  eyes  "across  the  seas"  arc  turned 
toward  America,  Already,  managers  have 
booked  from  England :  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  Sir  Charles  Windham,  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  and  Miss  Tempest.  Jobn 
Hare  and  Beerbohm  Tree  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  come,  and  the  farewell  tour 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  being  discussed. 

Mrs.  Campbell  will  play  an  English 
version  of  Sardou's  "The  Sorceress" — 
which  recalls  Bernhardt,  who  will  visit 
America,  if  not  this  year,  certainly  next; 
we  are  positive  of  Rejane.  From  Italy, 
Duse  and  Signor  Novell!  are  promised. 

As  to  prospective  plays,  Jlr.  Charles 


Frohman  returned  from  Europe  with  & 
brilliant  coterie.  The  names  of  Colonel 
Marshall,  A.  W.  Pinero,  Chambers,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  Carton,  and  Esmond  fig- 
ure prominently  among  the  dramatists, 
and  of  tlic  author-playwrights,  J.  M. 
Barric,  Zangwill,  and  W.  W,  Jacobs  are 
mentioned.  Of  dramatizations,  Kipling's 
"Story  of  the  Gadshys"  will  be  of  inter- 

The  plays  of  Fitch,  Thomas,  and  Carle- 
ton  swell  the  list  and  sliow  somewhat  of  a 
domestic  tinge  alongside  of  the  foreign 
crop. 

THE  return  of  "Mr.  Dooley"  will  be 
hailed  with  unfeigned  delight  by  the 
thousands  who  admire  the  philosophy  and 
humor  of  the  Irish  saloon-keeper.  After 
a  silence  of  several  years  Mr,  Dooley  has 
begun  to  tell  Hennessy  what  it  is  lie  has 
seen  in  the  "pnaper."  While  the  first  of 
the  new  series  was  a  trifle  labored,  the  sub- 
sequent numbers  show  that  Mr.  Dunne  is 
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getting  rapidly  back  into  his  old  form. 
The  Russian-Japanese  war  should  prove 
a  rich  field  for  Mr.  Dooley's  observations. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  McClure  pays 
Mr.  Dunne  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  for 
the  Doolcy  series,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  duni founded  at  Dunne's  apparent 
willingness  to  work  at  that  price  either  for 
a  weekly  or  monthly  article.  Recently  an 
agent  for  Collier's  approached  Dunne  and 
offered  him  a  thousand  dollars  each  for 
six  articles  on  politics.  "I  accept  the  offer 
tentatively,"  said  Peter.  "It  depends  on 
whether  I  can  think  of  the  subjects." 

AGAINST  all  publishers  who  issue 
books  with  uncut  leaves  let  us  hurl 
our  heartiest  anathema!  May  they  with 
their  cautious  and  secretive  publications 
be  consigned  to  seme  horrid  limbo  of  last 
year's  novels  and  nonsellable  editions! 
Why,  in  this  century  of  precious  mo- 
ments, of  ingenious  mechanism,  should 
the  reader,  grasping  his  literary  moment 
when  he  may,  be  compelled  to  labor  with 
mediaeval  patience  and  an  antique  tool  to 
cut  the  edges  of  his  books?  What  is 
gained  to  art  or  commerce  by  issuing  a 
five-hundred-page  book  which  requires 
considerable  muscle,  a  deal  of  dexterity, 
a  sharp  and  handy  knife  and  abounding 
Christian  grace  to  make  it  ready  for  con- 
sumption, as  if,  indeed,  it  were  some  su- 
perior brand  of  canned  goods,  sensitive  to 
light,  and  to  be  opened  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  use !  Can  it  be  that  the  publish- 
ers are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  knives?  Or  are  they  so  distrustful 
of  the  contemporary  literary  product, 
that  they  dare  not  give  prospective  pur- 
chasers too  large  a  taste  at  the  book  coun- 
ter, lest  satiety  seize  them,  and  the  sale  be 
"olr"? 

Uncut  books  are  a  product  of  our  own 
a£:c.  Previous  to  the  Nineteenth  century 
English  books  appeared  with  smooth,  cut 
edges;  and  not  until  the  advent  of  the 
Victorian  era  did  it  become  the  fashion  to 
issue  them  with  the  leaves  uncut.     Some 


one  has  said  that  the  trick  originated  in 
Scotland  where  the  canny  inhabitants,  so 
fond  of  getting  something  for  nothing, 
had  the  habit  of  standing  all  day  at  the 
book  stalls  dipping  into  their  favorite  au- 
thors till  they  were  fair  glutted  with  wis- 
dom and  had  no  need  to  spend  good  pence 
for  a  book  of  which  they  had,  in  the  more 
occult  sense,  possessed  themselves.  Then 
came  the  Scotch  publishers,  to  match  cun- 
ning with  cunning,  and  sent  forth  the 
books  uncut,  revealing  only  so  much  as 
would  tantalize  the  economical  searcher 
after  knowledge,  giving  him  a  sweet  nib- 
ble at  his  fly,  till  he  bit,  parted  with  his 
bawbees  and  carried  the  book  away. 

But  American  prodigality  needs  no 
such  bait.  Our  chief  anxiety  appears  to  be 
how  to  spend  our  money.  All  we  want 
is  time  to  earn  and  spend  it,  and  there  is 
really  no  estimating  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  sacrificed  by  wasting  valuable 
time  cutting  books!  Let  the  publishers 
reflect  on  the  additional  books  we  would 
have*  been  able  to  buy  could  we  have  uti- 
lized those  pensive  moments  occupied  in 
ripping  open  book  leaves,  in  some  more 
lucrative  occupation.  Moreover,  we  are  a 
tidy  race,  fond  of  well-brushed  clothes, 
and  it  is  not  our  pleasure  to  walk  the 
streets  with  shreds  and  rags  of  paper 
edges  clinging  to  us;  nor  are  we  pleased 
to  see  our  books  with  edges  fraj'ed  like 
beggars  and  dusty  as  tramps.  ^r 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  the 
custom  which  transcends  all  these.  Sup- 
pose a  valued  friend  presents  you  with  a 
copy  of  his  poems;  or  his  essay' on  "The 
State  of  Morals  in  Tahiti,"  or  his  "Trea- 
tise on  Logarithms" !  You  defer  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  the  book,  perhaps,  when 
suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  your 
friend  is  upon  you — aye,  at  your  thresh- 
old, in  your  library,  by  your  hearth- 
stone! There,  before  his  eyes,  lies  the 
damning  evidence  of  your  neglect !  In 
the  deceitful  friendliness  of  that  intermi- 
nable evening,  when  his  reproachful  eyes 
seek  your  evasive  ones,  you  divert  your- 
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self  with  Dantcan  dreams,  in  whicli  you 
picture    tlie    publislicr   condemned    to    a 
nether  and  baleful  chamber  of  punitory 
gloomi  confronted  with  a  mountain  of  un- 
cut books,  and  pro- 
vided   with    a    dull 
paper       knife, 
through  which,  with 
reluctant  and  jaded 
energj',  he  must  for 
ever  make  Ins  way ! 

MRS.  Elia  W. 
Peattie  h  a  s 
never  been  forced 
into  the  conspicu- 
ousncss  of  the  liter- 
ary front  row,  but 
she  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant in  all  that  vast 
and  brilliant  galaxy 
— the  American 
woman  that  writes. 
She  possesses  the 
rare  gift  of  style. 
Whatever  comes 
from  her  pen  is  dis- 
tinguished by  grace 
of  phrase  and  inev- 
itahlencss  of  word : 
by  freedom  and 
vigor  of  expression. 
She  has  a  number 
of  charming  books 
to  her  credit,  among 
them  "TJie  Shape 
of  Fear,"  a  new  edi- 
tion of  which  The 
Macmillan  Conijifi- 
ny  has  recently  an-    '"  '  |..||^  „ 

nounced.  This  vol- 
ume of  ghost  stories,  that  »fv  not  ^freu- 
somo,  reveals  a  renmrkable  fiiff  of  inven- 
tion, the  thirteen  httle  tales  running  from 
mystery  and  pathos  to  the  most  ))i<|Uiint 
fancy  and  humor.  "The  Sliape  of  Fi;tr" 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  pniisc  of  both 
English  and  American  critics.      In  addi- 


tion to  domestic  and  social  duties,  numer- 
ous and  exacting  enough  to  keep  the  aver- 
age woman  occupied,  Mrs.  Pcattie  finds 
time  to  do  much  critical  writing  and  to 
edit   the  literary 
page  of  the  Cliicago 
'J'ribune, 


THERE  are  nu- 
merous laws  now 
in  effect  against  child 
labor,  but  none  of 
these,  apparently, 
(an  prevent  the 
working  of  the  small 
child  in  literature. 

"If  you  wish  to 
have  your  story  ac- 
cepted," said  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of 
sliort  stories,  "get  a 
child  in  it.  The 
kindergarten  and 
the  nursery  are  the 
thing  at  present. 
Hardly  an  editor 
can  be  found  who 
has  the  strengtli  of 
mind  to  resist 
them.- 

't  would  he  some- 
thing worse  than 
discourteous  to  men- 
tion thu  writers  who 
have,  within  the  last 
tivt  yeiirs,  brought 
themselves  into  Imp- 
pv  magazine  prom- 
iii.'iice  hv  mcnns  of 
the  small  child.  The 
child  writers  came 
in  iibnut  the  time 
ters  went  out,  and 
atlu'tic  and  the  child 
.f  the  slums  and  tlie 
,  tJic  neglected  child 
child,  the  child  gro- 
hcautifuh  liavc  been 
pens.   Ail  that  is  re- 


tlmt  the  dialect  wr 
since  then  tlie  child  [ 
diverting,  the  chihl  • 
cliild  of  the  mansion 
and  the  over-tended 
tes<|ue  and  the  child 
Ihe  topics  of  popidar 
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quired  for  a  brisk  literary  career  appar- 
ently, is  ^^tlie  child  in  the  house/'  and 
struggling  writers,  cautious  of  giving 
hostages  to  fortune,  may  as  well  try  a 
new  departure  and  secure  their  olive 
branches,  firm  in  the  confidence  that  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  will 
proceed  copy  to  keep  the  flour  barrel 
filled  and  the  governess  placated. 

The  frugal  German  peasant  who  counts 
his  children  as  so  many  bulwarks  of  his 
prosperity  and  the  old-time  English  yeo- 
man who  parceled  out  the  labor  of  his 
sons  for  so  much  per  annum,  are  as  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  parental  enterprise,  to 
the  literary  American  parent  who  makes 
meat — or  at  least,  pays  the  grocer's  bill — 
out  of  the  utterances,  prayers,  jests,  ad- 
ventures, impudences,  nay,  the  very  tears 
of  his  or  her  small  offspring. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  present 
fad,  that  most  of  the  writers  who  deal 
with  this  subject  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  topic.  Time  was,  not  so  long 
ago,  when  there  was  a  sanguinary  out- 
break of  sea  fights.  Every  one  was  hurling 
nautical  terms  about,  scuttling  vessels, 
slaughtering  pirates,  beating  down  sea 
rovers  or  watching  long,  low,  rakish 
crafts  in  the  offing.  It  was  a  stirring 
time,  but  a  confusing  one.  Many  of  the 
writers  did  not  agree  as  to  their  terms. 
They  had  the  effect  of  forcing  their  battle 
spirit.  And  quiet-going  land-lubhcrs  be- 
came depressed  even  to  the  point  of 
cutting  off  their  magazine  subscriptions 
on  account  of  this  inopportune  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  The  child  is  a  subject  with 
a  more  intimate  appeal  to  the  populace. 
Almost  every  one  has  at  least  seen  a  child. 
Some  notion  of  what  such  a  creature 
would  be  likely  to  say  or  do  haunts  even 
the  most  unimaginative  mind,  and  there 
are  those  who  have  seen  so  much  of  these 
profitable  and  amazing  beings  that  they 
refuse  to  be  surprised  at  anything  the 
short  story  writers  may  claim  for  them. 
May  the  reign  of  the  Innocents  continue! 
It  harms  no  one,  the  babes  are  not  offend- 


ed at  these  personal  sketches  as  their  eld- 
ers might  be  were  they  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  short  story  writers 
have  found  a  subject  at  once  profitable^ 
catholic  and  innocuous! 

MR.  Irving  Bachcller  has  broken  new 
ground  in  his  latest  novel,  **Vergil- 
lus,"  just  published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. The  story  opens  in  Home  a  few 
months  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
soon  shifts  its  scene  to  Jerusalem,  where 
most  of  the  action  takes  place.  It  is  a 
story  of  two  patrician  lovers,  Vergilius  and 
Arria,  separated  on  the  eve  of  their  be- 
trothal by  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The 
rumor  concerning  the  coming  of  a  new 
King  in  Judca  is  the  actuating  impulse 
that  involves  the  characters  in  the  dramat- 
ic conflict,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Babe  in  the  manger. 
Mr.  Bacheller,  it  is  said,  has  avoided  the 
conventional  lines  of  fiction  as  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  it  when  laid  in  the  times  of 
Christ,  and  has  made  a  departure  in  his 
setting  and  situations  which  are  daring 
and  original  in  their  conception,  yet  faith- 
ful in  the  historical  picture  to  contempo- 
raneous records.  Certainly  the  author  of 
"Eben  Holden''  knows  how  to  tell  a  story, 
and  those  who  have  read  the  advance 
sheets  of  "Vergilius"  assert  that  it  is 
crowded  with  incidents  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing dramatic  interest. 

WHEN  all  is  said  about  style  and 
technique,  it  still  remains  a  wonder- 
ful truth  that  there  has  been  little  im- 
provement on  the  oldest  known  methods 
of  story-telling.  You  can  not  better  the 
style  of  John  Boccaccio,  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  perennial. 
Stevenson  found  it  so,  and  his  modern 
example  is  among  the  most  delightful 
things  he  wrote.  A  young  man  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  wrote  "The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Middleton."  Not  much 
has  been  heard  from  it,  but  it  was  full  of 
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exquisite  fun  from  the  combination  of 
flamboyant  Oriental  language  with  the 
modern  commonplaces  of  Chicago  thought 
and  locality.  And  now  we  have  "The  Pic- 
caroons,"  a  book  of  tales  by  Gelett  Bur- 
gess and  Will  Irwin,  of  San  Francisco, 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  the  peer  of 
Stevenson's  achievement.  The  scene  is  in 
San  Francisco,  which,  somehow,  lends  it- 
self to  happenings  which  are  mysterious 
and  melodramatic,  and  the  characters  are 
excellent  and  their  adventures  amazing. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  the  experi- 
ences of  this  forlorn  group  of  wastrels  is 
devised  and  the  adroitness  with  which  they 
are  extricated  from  their  dilemmas  and 
the  cards  which  control  their  several  fates 
drawn  together  is  both  remarkable  and 
artistic.  The  adventures  are  preposter- 
ous, and  yet,  for  all  that,  not  outside  the 
realm  of  possibility,  and  the  springs  of 
action  which  guide  the  characters  are  ad- 
mirably consistent  and  true  to  the  motives 
of  the  under  life.  They  are  tales  which 
would  have  delighted  Stevenson  himself, 
and  to  please  the  master — is  it  not 
enough  ? 

MR.  James  Ryder  Randall,  author  of 
that  spirited  war  lyric,  "Maryland ! 
My  Maryland!"  has  added  to  the  at- 
tempted revival  of  sectionalism,  a  poem 
recently  published  in  the  Chronicle^  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  entitled  "The  Uncon- 
<iuered  Banner,"  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
press an  aggressive  spirit  toward  the 
North.  In  it  there  is  noted  less  of  the 
lofty  sentiment  and  an  entire  absence  of 
the  true  poetic  fervor  one  finds  in  the  well- 
known  work  of  the  poet-priest,  Father 
Abram  J.  Ryan.  Father  Ryan's  poem, 
"The  Conquered  Banner,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  The  Banner  of  the  South  in 
1868,  though  considered  somewhat  bitter 
in  its  day,  was  regarded  as  the  emotional 
outpourings  of  a  heart  throbbing  under 
the  smart  of  defeat.  But  it  had  a  musi- 
cal quality,  and  if  sorrowful,  was  marked 
with  a  dignity  which  appealed  to  a  gen- 
erous people. 


Forty  years  after,  Mr.  Randall,  who 
might  well  have  been  content  to  rest  on 
the  laurels  which  deservedly  were  his  be- 
cause of  the  authorship  of  ^^Maryland! 
My  Maryland!"  has  suggested  an  at- 
tempt to  reawaken  buried  animosities  with 
a  series  of  lines  which  are  as  unpoetical 
as  they  are  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  an  advanced  age,  an  opinion 
which  two  stanzas  near  its  close  will  con- 
firm, beginning  with  the  reference  to  mis- 
takes made  in  reconstruction : 

And  well  for  them  they  failed,  for,  in  the 

end, 
Their  fate  and  ours  must  ever  interUend. 
If  we  have  Ca?sar,  so  must  Csesar  be 
With  them  in  fullest  perpetuity. 
If  they  have  empire  and  the  sordid  ban 
Of  Shylock  and  the  money-changing  clan. 
The  South  is  blameless,  for  she  holds  in 

fee 
The  stainless  swords  of  Washington  and 

Lee. 

There  was  scant  glory  in  our  overthrow — 

Not  Valor  did  it,  but  a  brutal  blow. 

Five  hundred  thousand  Hessians  and  a 
horde 

Of  blacks  and  Tories  broke  the  Southern 
Sword. 

Shut  from  the  sea,  overwhelmed  upon  the 
land. 

We  fought  the  battle  to  a  final  stand. 

But  the  Great  Cause,  outlasting  all  de- 
bates. 

Lives  in  free  union  of  unfettered  States. 

]Mr.  Randall  is  now  sixty-five  years  old, 
and  during  the  last  four  years  was  private 
secretary  to  Representative  Fleming,  of 
Georgia.  Notre  Dame  University  be- 
stowed the  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  him. 

COUNT  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  who 
in  the  last  three  years  has  written 
half  a  dozen  books  upon  European  sub- 
jects, besides  contributing  numerous  arti- 
cles on  similar  topics  to  the  reviews  and 
magazines,  is  well  known  in  American 
journalism,  having  left  the  German  army 


MARGARET  KISSEY 


in  which  he  served  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  come  to  this  cuuntrv 
in  the  seventies.  At  first  he  worked  on 
German  newspapers  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  but  he  soon 
joined  the  American  press  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  leading  newspapers  of  Chi- 
cago. At  k'ngth  he  returned  to  visit  his 
home  in  Dresden,  and  while  abroad  be- 
came  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Berlin.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
performed  some  valuable  services  in  secur- 
ing news  and  in  getting  interviews  witli 
Bismarck,  Caprivi  and  other  statesmen. 
Finally  lie  returned  to  make  his  home  in 
New  York  City  and  to  put  the  results  of 
his  long  experience  into  books.  Von 
Schierbrand  is  a  keen,  iilert  man  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  European  and 
American  politics,  great  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  a  knowledge  of  modern  and 
classical  languages.  When  to  these  ad- 
vantages is  added  his  varied  and  valuable 
experience  on  the  American  press,  one  can 
see  that  he  is  well  equippetl  for  tlie  task 


KOY  KINNEY 


he  has  laid  out.  In  1885  he  went  to  Te- 
heran as  secretary  to  United  States  Min- 
ister Winston 

TROY  Kinney  whs  an  artist  before  he 
married  Margaret  West,  some  years 
ago,  but  lie  has  been  a  better  one  ever 
since  that  happy  event.  For  Margaret 
Kinney  is  an  artist  and  illustrator  herself 
and  her  skill  and  grace  and  sympathy 
have  charmingly  supplemented  her  hus- 
band's unusual  talent.  They  work  always 
together  and  many  brilliant  book -illustra- 
tions bear  their  joint  signatures.  They 
have  recently  joined  the  large  colony  of 
Western  artists  that  find  inspiration  in 
Broadway  and  remuneration  in  Union  and 
Franklin  Squares. 

THE  "aii-stars"  of  "The  Two  Or- 
phans" have  faded  from  the  hori- 
zon; the  revival  is  past,  but  as  a  feature, 
it  is  worthy  of  remenilirance.  Those  old- 
time  melodramas  seem  oild  in  our  day  of 
over-strained  realism:  yet  tliey  ;ifford  nut- 
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lets  for  rare  romantic  acting.  The  nota- 
ble list  of  names  gathered  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer  resulted  in  an  exceptional  com- 
pany. Clara  Morris,  as  Sister  Genevieve, 
courtesied  nightly  before  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause from  those  who  knew  what  she  had 
done  in  the  days  gone  by ;  Grace  George 
and  Margaret  lllington,  braving  the  Kate 
Claxton  memories,  were  the  orphans; 
Mother  Frochard  was  telling  under  the 
sway  of  Elita  Proctor  Otis,  and  Kyrle 
Bellew  as  the  Chevalier — once  more  in 
ruffles  and  knee-breeches — fired  the  ro- 
mantic heart  with  the  play  of  his  sword. 
One  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  work 
came  from  James  O'Neill — quiet,  even- 
toned,  and  pathetic,  as  Pierre,  the  cripple. 
E.  M.  Holland,  Frederick  Perry,  Annie 
Irish,  and  Clara  Blandick  added  their  lus- 
ter to  a  performance,  worthy  of  the  suc- 
cess it  had. 

THE  Rev.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  author  of 
"Teutonic  Legends,"  has  led  the  life 
theological,  the  life  military  and  the  life 
academic.  He  was  Massachusetts-bom 
and  Harvard-bred,  and  now,  after  serv- 
ing as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War  and 
becoming  seriously  maimed ;  after  study 
in  three  universities  abroad,  and  doing,  as 
an  instructor,  service  in  a  number  of  uni- 
versities in  this  country,  he  finds  himself 
in  the  exquisite  valley  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  holds  the  chair  in  Ger- 
man and  German  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific.  He  has  put  forth, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  '^Teutonic 
Legends,"  which  are  an  exposition  of 
what  we  have  come  to  call  the  Wagner 
themes,  with  their  long  history,  and  their 
relation  to  the  music,  and  other  art  ex- 
pressions of  Ihe  present  time.  The  mate- 
rial was  gathered  while  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
working  for  his  Ph.  D.  at  Berlin  and 
Gottingen. 


It  has  become  the  fashion  in  the  Amer- 
ican universities  for  each  head  of  a  de- 
partment, as  well  as  his  ambitious  assist- 
ants, to  put  forth  some  manner  of  book, 
to  justify  his  claims  to  being  an  authority 
upon  the  subject  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied. Complaints  are  often  made  that  this 
forces  the  scholar  into  premature  per- 
formances, and  that  the  reputation  not 
only  of  the  writer  but  of  the  university 
suffers  as  the  result  of  the  keen  ambition 
of  some  dominating  college  president  who 
wishes  to  see  his  school  pushing  to  the 
front  in  literature  even  as  it  does  in  ath- 
letics or  in  material  prosperity. 

It  is  fortunate  when  a  man  has  some 
thoroughly  digested  topic  to  draw  upon 
— one  in  accord  with  his  tastes  and  ex- 
pressive of  his  more  leisurely  and  reflec- 
tive self.  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  serving  his  uni- 
versity— as,  in  part,  he  perhaps  meant  to 
do — has  been  able  to  prepare  a  book 
which  he  has  himself  keenly  enjoyed  writ- 
ing. 

EDWARD  Jepson,  the  Englishman 
who  wrote  "The  Admirable  Tinker," 
appears  to  be  as  active  a  person  as  that 
hvely  young  hero  of  his.  According  to  a 
current  note  about  him,  in  one  week  he 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Automobile 
Journal,  conducted  a  bridge  competition, 
captured  a  golf  cup,  won  a  tennis  match, 
scored  at  hockey  and  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"The  Economic  Future  of  European  Mor- 
mon ism."  It  is  not  generally  supposed 
that  mormonism  has  much  footing  in  Eu- 
rope, although,  of  course,  it  brought  many 
recruits  to  this  country  from  the  ranks 
of  English  peasantry;  but  one  can  not 
think  its  place  in  economics  likely  to  be 
notable.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Jep- 
son's  book  is  amusing,  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  given  us  a  new  chuckle,  even  as 
Baudelaire  gave  Paris  a  new  shiver. 


A  FABLE 

THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  NECESSARY  MACHINERY 

By  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke 


IT  was  dusk  in  the  Literary 
Workshop,  and  the  Author 
was  absent.  Suddenly  there 
arose  a  little  stir,  and  the  Neces- 
sary Machinery  began  to  speak 
among  itself. 

"I  am  the  Useful  Scruple," 
said  a  thin,  hard  little  voice. 
"Not  many  books  could  be  writ- 
ten without  Me.  When  my  Au- 
thor is  in  a  Tight  Place,  there 
is  nothing  to  which  he  turns  so 
hopefully  as  to  me.  Amelia 
must  not  marry  Robert,  at  least 
not  yet.  It  would  be  Madness, 
for  it  would  close  the  book  at 
the  third  chapter,  and  the  au- 
thor desires  (for  Reasons)  to 
write  a  Long  Book.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  story  to  prevent 
this  marriage;  but  do  not  be 
nervous.  This  is  where  I  come 
in — I  am  the  Useful  Scruple." 

Amelia  has  heard  that  at  one 
time  her  father  took  a  Cruel  Ad- 
vantage of  the  male  parent  of 
Robert.  Will  she  wed  the  son 
of  the  man  her  father  injured? 
No,  she  will  not,  and  no  sea- 
soned reader  of  fiction  expects 
it  of  her.  She  is  Adamant — 
because  of  me.  She  smiles 
Wanly  and  slips  away  in  the 
night  leaving  a  note  pinned  to 
her  pillow. 

"Now,  my  Author,  having 
put    me    in    like    a    Pin,    or    a 


Thumb-Tack,  to  hold  things 
level,  goes  on  and  tells  a  num- 
ber of  Interesting  Things, 
which  he  wishes  to  write  and 
people  wish  to  read.  In  the  last 
chapter  he  pulls  me  out — I 
come  out  easy  in  last  chapters 
— and  everybody  is  happy." 

"I'll  bet  I've  helped  him  out 
of  as  many  Tight  Places  as  you 
have,"  growled  the  Sacred  Vow. 
"Why,  when  he  gets  where  he 
can't  for  the  life  of  him  think 
what  to  write,  he  just  makes  one 
of  the  people  say,  'That,  I  have 
taken  a  Sacred  ^'ow  never  to  re- 
veal!' That's  me — that's  where 
I  make  things  Smooth  for  him !" 

"I  think  you  two  are  broth- 
ers," said  the  Missing  Will,  ju- 
dicially. "I've  served  for  many 
a  long  chapter  in  many  a  good 
book — and  I  never  worked  with 
Pleasanter  Gentlemen  than  you 
two." 

"The  Fact  is,"  murmured  the 
Necessary  ^lachinery,  in  chorus, 
"Man  couldn't  write  anything 
without  Us — we  are  more  neces- 
sary than  Pens  and  Paper." 

There  was  a  step,  a  sudden 
glow  of  light;  the  author  had 
entered  and  was  preparing  to 
burn  the  Midnight  Oil — that 
Lubricant  to  all  the  mechanism. 

And  thereafter  sounded  only 
the  Scratching  of  his  Pen. 
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By  William  Chester  Estabrook 
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N  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  I  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  Gardner: 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  current  number  of 
Ten  Points  you  ask,  through  the  medium 
of  your  advertisement:  "Is  Your  Nose 
On  The  Grindstone?" 

I  wish  to  say  that  mine  is.  It  has  been 
there  for  years,  and  I  am  tired  of  it. 

I  am  an  accountant  in  a  wholesale  linen 
house,  at  thirty  dollars  per  week.  I  want 
to  better  my  condition,  as  you  state  it.  To 
that  end  I  have  been  studying  the  adver- 
tisements of  things  taught  by  mail. 

Four  subjects  have  interested  me, — 
Law,  Advertising,  Sanitary  Plumbing 
and  Story  Writing.  Owing  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  your  terms  I  have  decided 
finally  on  the  last  named. 

I  am  fearful  that  my  age  (38)  and 
my  lack  of  imagination  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  success.  Now  if  you  do  not 
think  extreme  youth  and  an  imagination 
necessary,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
the  twelve  dollars  for  the  first  six  lessons. 
Yours  very  truly,  James  Watts. 

In  just  four  days  I  received  this  reply: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watts:  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  that 
youth  and  a  fervid  imagination  are  neces- 
sary to  success  in  the  field  of  fiction.  We 
are  beyond  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  thank 
Heaven  for  it.  As  a  proof,  witness  the 
decline  of  the  historical  novel — a  field 
overrun  by  imaginative  children. 

The  public  now  demands  the  product 
of  maturcr  minds  along  the  calm  lines 
of  our  workaday  life.  The  intricacies  of 
business,  of  which  vou  no  doubt  have  ex- 
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pert  knowledge,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  castle  and  the  moat ;  clerkship  has 
superseded  knighthood  and  money  has  dis- 
placed the  attraction  of  a  woman's  love. 


And  it  is  well.  Men  whose  lives  have 
been  wasted  over  a  yardstick  or  a  desk  are 
coming  into  their  own.  Have  no  fear  of 
the  result. 

Your  English  has  not  been  neglected 
evidently,  and  that  is  a  great  point  in 
your  favor.  Indeed,  there  is  a  frankness, 
an  unsophistication,  about  your  letter 
which,  to  me,  is  simply  charming.  Let 
me,  my  dear  Mr.  Watts,  welcome  3'ou 
with  the  other  hundreds  who,  under  our 
instruction,  are  making  for  themselves  a 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  reading  public. 
The  price  is  twelve  dollars,  in  advance. 
Most  cordially  yours, 

Pendennis  Gardner. 

I  sent  the  money  immediately.  It 
elicited  this  reply: 

My  Dear  Watts:  You  will  find  on 
the  enclosed  card  a  simple  little  scenario, 
if  it  may  be  called  such,  which  you  are  to 
elaborate  and  send  in  for  criticism.  We 
have  purposely  chosen  environment  and 
characters  with  which  you  are  possibly  fa- 
miliar. The  plot  we  have  suggested  is 
both  unique  and  modern. 

Use  a  simple  narrative  style  and  make 
your  elaboration  without  studied  effort. 
Be  natural  is  the  keynote  of  Lesson  One. 

dramatis  fersonae. 

Wealthv  Linen  Manufacturer. 

His  Daughter. 

Clerk  in  love  with  same. 

Clerk's  wealthy  but  villainous  rival. 

PLOT. 

Love  between  daughter  and  clerk  op- 
posed by  father  who  wishes  wealthy  son- 
in-law.  Clerk  plans  elopement.  Daugh- 
ter, weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
slides  down  from  fourth-story  window  of 
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father's  mansion  on  bolt  of  father's  linen. 
They  are  married.  Papers  make  much  of 
strength  of  linen,  the  advertisement  of 
which  appeases  father's  wrath.  All's  well 
that  ends  well. 

At  first  blush  it  seemed  easy.  Penden- 
nis  Gardner  had  placed  me  on  well-known 
ground.  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  come 
into  my  own.  Figures  grew  doubly  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  It  would  not  always  be 
Watts,  bookkeeper  at  Wenzels. 

How     Frances     would     welcome     the 
change!     She  was  naturally  a  romantic 
little  thing,  and  our  ten  years  of  married 
life  had  been  tame  enough,  heaven  knows. 
If  this  thing  went,  and  I  was  sure  it 
would  not  be  Pendennis  Gardner's  fault 
if  it  didn't  go,  life  would  mean  for  Frances 
what  she  deserved  it  to  mean.     I  deter- 
mined, too,  that  she  should  chase  no  illu- 
sions.    I  would  write  faithfully,  honestly, 
"naturally,"   as    Gardner   wished,   but — 
secretly.     And  when  the  results  justified 
it,  I  should  tell  my  wife.    The  way  of  the 
successful  author  stretched  in  comfortable 
attractiveness  before  my  eyes. 

I  chose  lunch  hour  of  the  next  Monday 
for  the  beginning  of  my  literary  work. 

At  one  o'clock  I  felt  that  I  had  ac- 
complished something,  for  I  had  named 
Diy  characters.     Names  do  not  come  easily 
to  me  and  those  of  my  friends  kept  al- 
ways intruding.     With  the  names  of  my 
characters  clearly  in  mind,  I  afterward 
pJ'oceedcd  to  the  plot. 

My  training  has  led  me  to  be  brief 
^^d  to  the  point.  And  Gardner  had  said 
*tK)ve  all  things  to  be  natural. 

It  was  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
**^cit,  after  a  week,  I  forwarded  my  elab- 
^*-etion. 

The  next  letter  was  some  time  in  reach- 
**^g  me,  but  it  was  worth  while  when  it 
^^d  come. 

My  Dear  Watts:     Your  manuscript 
^^  hand.     And  let  us  congratulate  you. 


There  is  a  complete  absence  of  that  pro- 
lixity which  characterizes  the  eflForts  of  be- 
ginners. 

Indeed,  our  one  criticism  is  that  you  are 
too  repressed,  too  tense,  too  condensed. 
You  have  the  ideas,  splendid  ones,  too,  but 
you  do  not  take  the  time  to  clothe  them 
decently.  Given  proper  raiment  they 
would  be  irresistible. 

This  criticism  concerns  only  certain 
chapters — for  instance,  the  wrath  of  the 
father  over  his  daughter's  rebellion  is  dis- 
missed with  the  single  sentence,  "The  old 
man  was  hot !" 

Now,  my  dear  Watts,  take  that  idea 
and  drape  it  in  a  little  verbiage — make  a 
half-dozen  words  grow  where  you  have 
used  but  one.  With  our  Book  of  Syn- 
onyms, price  one  dollar,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  able  to  make  this  chapter  much 
more  effective. 

But  take  the  father's  anger.  Chapter 
Ten,  and  bring  the  skirts  of  the  verbal 
raiment  at  least  to  the  knees  of  vour  ideas. 
Are  we  plain.''     Hoping  so,  I  am. 

Yours  cordially, 

Pendennis  Gardner. 

I  purchased  the  book  of  synonyms  and 
worked  over  Chapter  Ten.  My  revision 
proved  eminently  satisfactory,  at  least 
Mr.  Gardner  wrote  me  that  it  did. 

My  next  task  was  a  more  difficult  one. 

The  clerk's  proposal  had  never  pleased 
my  instructor.  It  lacked — romantic  in- 
terest, I  believe  he  said.  It  was  too  much 
like  an  itemized  account  of  affection  with 
a  dun  at  the  end.  I  felt  the  criticism  was 
well  taken.  That  scene  had  worried  me 
more  than  anything  else.  I  was  absolutely 
without  data  except  that  obtained  from 
other  authors,  and  that  I  scorned  to  use. 

Frances  had  received  my  proposal  by 
mail. 

After  a  period  of  forlorn  effort,  I  de- 
termined my  wife  herself  should  help  me. 
And  why  not?  I  had  been  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  suitors  who  had  laid  siege  to 
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her  heart,  suitors  prosaic,  suitors  roman- 
tic, suitors  grave,  suitors  gay. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  draw  from  her, 
without  exciting  her  wonder,  a  few  of  the 
representative  proposals  that  had  strewn 
her  youthful  years.  It  was  a  tedious  job, 
but  I  held  on  to  it  till  I  saw  the  first  glint 
of  suspicion  in  her  blue  eyes. 

Then  I  set  to  work  and  combined  what 
I  considered  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  information  obtained.  The  eflfect  was 
superb  except  for  a  slight  discrepancy  to 
which  Mr.  Gardner  called  my  attention. 
I  saw  then  that  I  had  confused  the  posi- 
tion that  Dowling  had  assumed  with  the 
declaration  Whiffington  had  made  with 
the  result  that  my  kneeling  lover  stooped 
and  kissed  the  brow  of  his  lady  love— a 
very  natural  and  tender  conclusion,  Mr. 
Gardner  admitted,  but  hardly  probable, 
since  I  had  left  the  girl  standing,  and 
had  made  her  a  good  five  feet  ten. 

My  last  lesson  was  the  treatment  of  the 
elopement  and  the  denouement.  Con- 
cerning it  Mr.  Gardner  had  written: 

"Thus  far  you  have  done  splendidly. 
Now  comes  the  most  critical  work  of  your 
story, — ^the  introduction  of  that  psycho- 
logical element  without  which  the  most 
mediocre  editor  would  not  accept  a  re- 
port of  a  dog-fight. 

"Of  all  the  elements  of  a  story  it  is  the 
hardest  to  control.  Do  not  be  led  into  the 
error  that  it  must  necessarily  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  soul.  Vagueness  is 
the  first  requisite.  You  can  best  drop  in- 
to the  spirit  of  it,  by  writing  diligently 
on  some  subject  of  which  you  are  densely 
ignorant. 

"We  have  a  valuable  little  pamphlet — 
Psychological  Touches,  containing  ex- 
pressions that  give  the  psychological  tone. 
It  sells  for  fifty  cents,  postage  prepaid, 
and  is  not  copyrighted,  so  its  contents 
may  be  used  with  the  utmost  freedom — 
you  will  understand.  We  shall  watch  your 
efforts  in  this  line  with  great  interest." 

With  the  use  of  the  little  pamphlet  I 
found  no  diflSculty  in  furbishing  up  the 


last  chapters  of  my  story,  to  a  degree  that 
quite  astonished  me.  I  was  especially 
proud  of  the  letter  in  which  the  poor 
clerk  pleaded  with  his  love  for  the  elope- 
ment. It  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for 
me,  and  I  took  it  home  that  I  might  reread 
and  polish  it. 

That  was  on  Tuesday ;  I  remember  the 
date  distinctly;  Tuesday,  October  the 
fifth.  Wednesday  our  invoicing  began, 
and  I  had  no  time  that  day  to  think  of 
stories.  Wednesday  evening  I  got  home 
tired  and  worn. 

The  front  door  was  locked.  I  thought 
it  a  little  strange  that  Frances  was  not  at 
home.    I  went  to  her  room. 

My  heart  leaped  at  what  I  saw  there — 
wardrobes  and  closets  open  and — empty. 
On  every  side  were  the  signs  of  a  hurried 
packing  and  departure.  My  coat,  the  one 
I  had  left  the  day  before  for  her  to  mend, 
was  folded  across  the  back  of  a  chair.  A 
letter  was  pinned  to  the  sleeve.  I  began 
to  read  it  vacantly. 

My  Darling  Gladys:  Why  delay? 
Why  not  fly  with  me  before  the  dangers 
that  encompass  us  thicken  to  our  destruc- 
tion? Whither?  It  matters  not.  To 
Italy's  sunny  clime,  to  Greenland's  icy 
shore,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  No  power, 
however  strong,  shall  keep  us — ' 
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I  tore  the  letter  to  shreds,  and,  rushing 
out,  took  a  car  to  my  wife's  mother's. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  when  we  got 
home.  We  were  followed  by  the  express- 
man with  the  trunks. 

"Jimmy,  you've  put  me  to  no  end  of 
trouble,"  said  Frances,  as  she  began  to 
unpack.  She  was  looking  the  best,  I 
thought,  in  years. 

"It's  worth  it,"  said  I,  kissing  her. 

Pendennis  Gardner  wrote  me  one  other 
letter.  The  price  was  cut  to  an  even  dollar 
the  lesson.  "Your  work  means  too  much 
to  literature,  my  dear  Watts,"  he  said. 
"We  can  not  afford  to  lose  you." 

But  Frances  thinks  they  can. 


REVIEWS 


JOAN  OF  THE  ALLEY 
By  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett 

IN  tiiia,  his  first  novel,  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
done  something  which  ia  not  onl;  full 
of  ODasaol  promise  bnt  is  also  a  distinct 
achievement  of  immediate  value.  He  has 
taken  as  his  theme  the  brutal  drama  which 
works  itself  out  with  terrible  directness  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  elemental  passions 
and  blind  instincts  aroused  during  a  strike 
in  a  cotton  mill  in  a  great  American  city. 
Treating  this  situation  with  skill  and  sym- 
pathy and  yet  with  a  force  which  is 
only  artistically  restrained,  Mr.  Bartlett 
shows  OS  with  remarkable  fidelity  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  "masses,"  all  without 
prejudice  or  any  feeling  other  than  the 
alert  sensitiveness  of  the  story-teller.  He 
finds  the  chief  motive  for  bis  plot  in  the  love 
of  a  yotmg  truck-driver  named  Dennis 
Ryan  for  Joan  Sullivan,  who  is  half  Irish 
and  half  French- Canadian,  and  for  one  dra- 
matic moment  believes  herself  a  second 
Joan  of  Arc,  divinely  appointed  to  be  the 
salvation  of  her  people,  the  dwellers  in  the 
slums. 

Most  of  this  material,  to  be  sure,  has,  of 
eonrse,  been  seized  upon  in  one  form  or  an- 
other long  since,  bat  seldom  with  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  firm  grasp.  For  his  story  has  the  per- 
vading merit  of  sincerity  and  is  able  to 
stand  the  test  of  being  worth  while. 

HousbtoD,  Ulfflin  and  Campnny,  Boitoa 
Frice  ti.90 


THE  HIGHROAD 
Bdng  the  Autobiography  of  an  Ambitioui  Mother 

AS  an  arraignment  of  ideals  now  existing, 
this  humorous  narrative  is  merciless. 
Tbe  heroine  is  a  woman  of  executive  genius. 
She  has  tbe  brains,  the  breadth  of  compre- 


hension, the  philosophic  mind  to  have  made 
anything  of  herself.  She  is  born  a  nobody 
on  a  West  Virginia  farm,  but  with  the 
American  genius  for  rising.  She  looks  the 
field  over,  and  sees  what  in  our  time  is  con- 
sidered the  ultimate  heights.  On  the  very 
top  of  the  heap,  above  intellect,  goodness, 
genius,  is  a  tawdry  toy,  called  Social  Posi- 
tion. She  can  see,  finally,  how  tawdry  it 
is,  but  it  is  the  prize  of  her  time,  and  she 
gets  it  for  her  children.  One  of  the  clever- 
est sentences  in  a  book  which  bristles  with 
philosophic  epigrams  comes  in  the  last  lines : 
"I  am  here ! — the  best  proof  that  you  are 
not  altogether  alien  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  together."  You  have  felt  hypo- 
critically virtuous  in  your  condemnation  of 
her  up  to  that  time,  but  after  all  you  have 
followed  as  one  of  the  "birds  of  a  feather." 

The  book  is  brilliant,  impudent,  and  crueL 
The  mother  writes  without  an  atom  of  re- 
straint, with  a  fascinating  belief  in  your 
comprehension,  and  her  side  remarks,  put 
in  with  gentleness,  are  no  less  startling  thigi 
her  philosophy. 

"When  William  and  Henry  James  gos- 
sip, how  delightful  they  must  find  it,"  she 
says  longingly.  Again,  in  her  delineation 
of  Mrs.  WalUngford  (which  Balzac  would 
have  liked),  she  says:  "In  Professor  Wil- 
liam James'  very  dignified  Gifford  lectures, 
he  speaks  of  a  woman  who  said  she  'loved 
to  cuddle  up  to  God.'  To  some  women  tbe 
understanding  of  God  is  not  given,  although 
the  instinct  to  'cuddle'  is  there."  Almost 
as  smart  a  Pilgrim's  script  could  be  made 
from  this  book  as  came  out  of  Richard  Feve- 
ral.  From  the  mother's  start  on  the  West 
Virginia  farm  to  tbe  place  she  leaves  you 
there  is  not  a  dull  line,  but  there  is  one  seri- 
ous fault.  It  is  possible  to  recognize  several 
of  the  characters.  We  can  name  them  in 
London,  Paris  and  New  York,  and  there  are 
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people  in  West  Virginia  who  will  surely 
see  portraits.  A  portrait  in  print  is  as  un- 
mistakable as  a  portrait  in  oils. 

And — ^is  this  unknown  the  "Mary 
Adams/'  whose  "Confessions  of  a  Wife" 
was  talked  about  not  long  ago?  Surely  the 
novel  in  which  she  "Raved  like  a  respect- 
able Zaza/'  could  have  been  nothing  else. 

Many^  many  years  ago^  Professor  Simeon 
Newcome  wrote  an  anonymous  satire  called 
"Flatland."  It  is  doubtless  out  of  print 
now^  and  probably  not  one  reader  in  ten 
thousand  ever  knew  the  author.  Some  day^ 
by  chance^  it  may  be  discovered  that  Some- 
body, in  his  hours  of  ease,  wrote  "The 
Highroad." 

H.  S.  Stone  &  Company,  Cbicaco 
Price  $1.50 

WORKING  WITH  THE  HANDS 
By  Booker  T.  Washington 

IN  this  book  the  reader  finds  the  most  defi- 
nite, straightforward,  detailed  and  first- 
hand account  of  the  work  being  done  at  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
In  his  "Up  from  Slavery"  Mr.  Washington 
gave  his  personal  history;  in  his  "Future  of 
the  American  Negro,"  his  theories  in  "Char- 
acter Building,"  the  moral  and  theoretical 
lessons  of  which  he  believes  his  race  the 
most  in  need.  His  present  book  is  a  re- 
view, or  a  statement,  of  what  his  personal- 
ity, his  theories,  his  moral  training  has  so 
far  accomplished  in  actual  facts  at  Tuske- 
gee. In  so  far  as  facts  are  less  interesting 
than  personalities  and  theories,  this  book  is, 
perhaps,  less  interesting,  in  one  sense,  than 
the  others.  But  in  another  sense  it  is  far 
more  interesting,  for  it  completes  them,  it 
shows  the  successful,  actual  fruition  of  the 
ideals  propounded  in  the  others.  For  if  one 
doubted  it  before,  which  seems  hardly  like- 
ly, this  book  proves  the  success  of  Mr. 
Washington's  labors  at  Tuskegee. 

For  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  in 
this  book,  Mr.  Washington  proves,  and 
without  boasting  (the  plain  statement  of 
facts  is  not  boasting),  by  statements,  statis- 
tics and  outside  testimony  that  his  idea  of 
industrial  training,  as  practised  at  Tuske- 
gee is  a  success.  He  emphasizes  particu- 
larly that  it  is  industrial  training  rather 
than  manual  training  which  is  given  at 
Tuskegee.  That  the  students  build  real 
houses,  not  toy  ones ;  that  they  work  in  real 


kitchens,  not  theoretic  ones;  that  they  actu- 
ally raise  crops  and  make  real  butter,  not 
merely  learn  how  these  things  are  done.  "In 
following  this  method,"  he  says,  "something 
may  be  lost  of  the  accuracy  and  finish  which 
would  be  obtained  if  a  course  in  manual 
training  preceded  the  industrial  course." 
But  by  following  his  method  the  student  on 
leaving  Tuskegee  is  enabled  at  once  to  pro- 
cure work  at  good  wages.  This,  consider- 
ing the  general  poverty  of  the  race  at  the 
present  time,  he  considers  most  important, 
and  he  has  far  more  calls  from  employers, 
both  black  and  white,  than  he  can  fill. 

He  gives  here,  in  detail,  the  various  kinds 
of  work  taught  at  Tuskegee;  how  it  is 
taught;  how  the  students  live;  how  they 
may  be  self-supporting  while  studying; 
what  work  seems  the  most  practical,  what 
the  most  popular.  He  tells  how  the  aca- 
demic department  is  conducted;  how  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  side  of  education,  as  well 
as  the  practical,  is  kept  before  the  students. 
Indeed,  he  tells  the  whole  story,  clearly  and 
interestingly,  of  just  how  things  are  done  at 
his  school,  both  big  and  little,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year;  and  he  ends 
the  book  with  a  chapter  (perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all)  called  "Negro  Education 
Not  a  Failure."  In  this  he  makes  state- 
ments, and  backs  them  with  figures,  that 
will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  the  pessimistic 
on  this  subject 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Washington's 
other  books  will  hardly  need  to  be  urged  to 
read  this  one;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  if 
they  did  not  read  it,  for  it  is  really  the 
justification,  so  to  speak,  of  the  others,  the 
proof,  as  said  before,  that  his  theories  are 
right,  so  far  as  a  school  is  concerned;  and 
a  very  good  pointer,  at  least,  that  they  are 
right  so  far  as  the  Negro  Problem  is  con- 
cerned. For  those  who  do  not  know,  save 
generally  and  indefinitely,  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington and  his  work  this  book  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  find  out  about  them. 

The  book  closes  thus :  "All  the  negro  race 

asks  is  that  the  door  which  rewards  industry, 

thrift,  intelligence  and  character  be  left  as 

wide  open  for  him  as  for  the  foreigner,  who 

constantly  comes  to  our  country.    More  than 

this,  he  has  no  right  to  request.    Less  than 

this  a  Republic  has  no  right  to  vouchsafe." 

DoabledAjr.  Page  &  Company.  New  York 
Price  $1.50 
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MOSES  BROWN,  CAPTAIN  U.  S.  N. 
By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclajr 

IN  this  volume  the  historian  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  has  taken  all  the  meager  mate- 
rial obtainable,  and  welded  together  an  ex- 
cellent biography  of  an  inconspicuous  but  in- 
teresting early  American  naval  hero.  Moses 
Brown  was  one  of  the  many  privateer  cap- 
tains who  sailed  out  of  New  England  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  to  carry  into 
the  destruction  of  the  British  merchant- 
marine  the  same  spirit  which  led  John  Paul 
Jones  up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  British 
Isles.  Not  a  little  of  the  respect  with  which 
the  English  came  to  view  the  colonists  on 
the  sea  was  directly  due  to  the  audacity  of 
men  like  Moses  Brown.  It  is  a  striking 
story  that  Mr.  Maclay  tells  of  this  early 
American  sea-fighter.  He  traces  his  career 
with  a  masterly  touch  and  shows  how  his 
life,  both  as  a  privateersman  and  as  a  cap- 
tain of  the  U.  S.  S.  Merrimac  after  the  war, 
is  full  of  definite  value  to  the  patriotic 
American.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
and  supplied  with  interesting  maps  and  fac- 
similes. 

Tlie  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.85  net 


ADOLESCENCE 
By  G.  Stanley  HaU,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

BOTH  the  novelty  and  the  importance  of 
any  such  serious  and  sustained  study  of 
the  adolescent  mind  and  body  as  this  can  not 
for  a  moment  be  disputed.  As  President 
Hall  justly  claims,  it  is  a  subject  never  be- 
fore treated  in  the  systematic  and  minute 
manner  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  it.  The 
first  of  his  two  bulky  volumes  is  devoted  to 
a  rehearsal  of  the  facts  of  sex  development, 
as  seen  in  body,  mind,  and  social  tendencies ; 
and  its  most  distinguished  chapter  is  that  on 
the  growth  of  motor  power  and  function, 
with  particularly  new  and  illuminating  at- 
tention to  the  significance  of  the  muscular 
system  and  its  development.  The  statisti- 
cal, graphic,  and  questionnaire  methods  in 
which  President  Hall  delights  are  all  here 
in  bewildering  abundance.  The  second 
Tolume  is  devoted  to  feeling  and  will,  and 
makes  up  the  more  strictly  genetic  portion 
of  Dr.  Hall's  Newer  Psychology.    But  here 


the  pedagogue  seems  repeatedly  to  elbow 
the  psychologist  aside,  and  while  the  author 
has  drawn  on  an  apparently  unbounded 
range  of  literature  to  enrich  the  interest  and 
authority  of  his  chapters,  an  openly  con- 
fessed determination  to  keep  psychology  to 
its  physiological  basis  and  out  of  the  en- 
tangling mazes  of  philosophical  speculation, 
often  prompts  a  silence  on  those  disputed 
questions  where  personal  comment,  from 
such  a  source,  should  be  most  illuminating. 
For  this  reason,  primarily,  the  sum-total  of 
his  more  synthesizing  psychology  of  the 
pubescent  period  seems  vague  and  shadowy. 
Beyond  a  passionate  plea  for  humanism, 
amendment  of  present  educational  methods, 
industrial  training  for  moral  delinquents, 
a  return  to  that  more  positive  teaching  of 
natural  philosophy  which  once  imified  the 
Greek,  and  later  the  Teutonic,  spirit,  and 
other  pedagogic  theories  before  expounded 
by  President  Hall,  the  volume  carries  with 
it  the  impression  of  encyclopedic  scrappi- 
ness,  of  overerudition.  In  other  words,  it 
stands  splendid  raw  material  for  some  later 
child-psychologist  of  more  leisured  and  il- 
luminating touch.  Dr.  Hall's  consolation 
must  lie  in  the  fact  that,  if  his  method  is  a 
little  rough  and  wasteful,  it  is  the  roughness 
and  the  wastefulness  of  the  pioneer.  In  one 
thing  his  more  finicky  successors  will  never 
exceed  him,  however,  and  that  is  in  sympa- 
thy, kindliness,  candor,  and  large-minded- 
ness  while  dealing  with  those  darker  issues 
of  ephebology  which  involve  our  most  seri- 
ous moral  and  social  problems. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York 
Price  tJ.SO 

OLIVE  LATHAM 
By  E.  L.  Voynich 

THIS  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
end  of  Mrs.  Voynich 's  new  novel,  "Olive 
Latham."  Olive  is  the  heroine.  She  has 
ruined  her  father's,  mother's  and  her  sister's 
lives.  Her  husband,  a  Russian  conspirator, 
has  been  tortured  to  death,  almost  in  her 
presence.  She  herself  has  been  driven  mad 
by  her  sufferings,  and  is  only  partly  cured 
by  the  influence  of  her  lover,  who  suffers 
from  locomotor  ataxia  as  a  result  of  penal 
service  in  Siberia.  Finally  they  agree  to 
marry  on  the  condition  that  they  have  no 
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children^  and  that  she  give  him  poison  as 
soon  as  his  paralysis  comes  on  again !  What 
he  will  do  for  her^  when  her  madness  comes 
again^  is  not  stated — and  it  is  almost  the  on- 
ly conceivable,  or  inconceivable,  horror 
which  is  not,  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
either  carefully  and  minutely  described,  or 
hideously  suggested. 

In  bringing  affairs  to  this  state  Mrs. 
Voynich  has  used  all  her  wonderful  powers 
of  description,  her  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  things  in  general  and  of  Russia  in  par- 
ticular. For  three  hundred  pages  she  piles 
horror  upon  horror;  and  then,  in  the  last 
thirty,  tones  them  down  to  the  comparative- 
ly mild  condition  stated  above.  That  she 
is  a  writer  of  extraordinary  ability  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  in  all  these  accumulated 
horrors,  not  once  does  she  fall  into  bathos, 
not  once  does  she  become  grotesque,  and  on- 
ly now  and  then  is  she  tiresome  for  a  few 
pages.  Her  descriptions  of  incipient  par- 
alysis and  coming  madness  are  so  real  that 
they  terrify  the  soul. 

As  a  whole,  there  is  more  of  horror  in  this 
book  than  in  "Jack  Raymond" ;  but  here,  as 
in  "The  Gadfly,"  the  horror  is  more  endur- 
able from  its  remoteness.  One  does  not 
have  the  same  stinging,  personal  feeling  for 
Russians  and  Italians,  for  plotters  and 
spies,  that  one  has  for  a  small  abused  Eng- 
lish boy  and  a  debased  clergyman. 

And  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  book.^  Is 
there  any  good  in  it  ?  any  moral  ?  any  end  to 
be  gained?  No;  there  is  no  one  of  these 
things.  And  yet  the  book  will  be  read,  and 
enjoyed:  for  there  is,  in  all  of  us,  a  craving 
for  horror,  a  fearful  delight  in  the  forbid- 
den, a  lust  for  the  cruel,  which  must  be  sat- 
isfied once  in  a  while,  in  some  form  or  other. 
This  taste,  formerly  satisfied  by  gladiatorial 
shows  and  public  burnings  and  hangings, 
we  modem  civilized  and  educated  people 
can  gratify  only  (decently)  nowadays,  by 
reading.  It  is  this  taste  which  causes  edu- 
cated people  to  write  and  to  read  such  books 
as  Mrs.  Voynich 's,  as  Jack  London's  "The 
Sea  Wolf,"  and  as  "Sir  Richard  Calmaday," 
so  popular,  especially  with  women,  some 
years  ago. 

The  youthful  and  the  uneducated  satisfy 
this  craving  for  pain  and  brutality  by  read- 
ing penny  dreadfuls  dealing  with  pirates 
and  Indians.    But  such  cheap  brutality  and 


commonplace  suffering  as  the  writers  of 
these  books  are  able  to  produce,  has,  of 
course,  no  effect  on  the  educated.  We  de- 
mand something  more  refined,  so  to  speak. 
A  painted  Indian  or  a  tuppenny  pirate  can 
not  terrify  us:  we  demand  mental  torture 
along  wiUi  the  physical  brutality;  and  in 
supplying  this  combination  Mrs.  Voynich  is 
a  master-hand. 

One  may  not  like  to  think  that  there  is 
this  inborn  craving  for  the  brutal  underly- 
ing all  our  pretty  emotions  and  superficial 
refinements — but  if  there  is  not,  there  would 
not  have  been  gladiators  and  burnings,  and 
there  would  not  now  be  such  books  as  "Olive 
Latham"  and  the  rest;  for  great  as  is  the 
art  of  the  best  of  them,  it  is  not  for  the  art 
that  they  are  read. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Company.  Philadelphia 
Price  $1.50 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  STAR 
By  Hamlin  Garland 

IN  choosing  the  Rialto  as  one  of  his  main 
traveled  roads,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  has 
made  something  of  a  departure,  and  it  can 
not  be  said  truthfully  that  he  is  as  sure  of 
his  footing  on  Broadway  as  he  is  in  the  Far 
West  The  opening  chapters  of  his  latest 
novel  are  perilously  near  to  artificial  melo- 
drama, both  in  atmosphere  and  dialogue. 
Much  of  the  stage  glamour  that  has  lost  its 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  stageland 
satires,  is  here  reproduced  with  evident  sin- 
cerity. To  one  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  journalistic  and  theatrical  life,  and 
like  Falstaff  has  "heard  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night," it  hardly  seems  possible  that  Mr. 

Garland's  studies  of  life  under  the  lime-light, 
have  been  made  at  first  hand.  The  char- 
acter of  Helen  Merival,  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  these  pages,  recalls  the  highly-colored 
reminiscences  and  confessions  of  an  emo- 
tional actress,  while  the  attitude  of  young 
Douglass  toward  life  and  art  is  strenuously 
youthful.  He  is  intent  upon  building  an 
American  drama  that  shall  be  racy  of  the 
soil,  and  goes  about  it  with  a  headlong  ear- 
nestness and  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
achievements  of  the  past  Bubbling  over 
with  the  energy  of  the  Middle  West,  he  pro- 
duces a  pure  and  noble  play  which  the  act« 
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ress-manager-heroine  "does"  with  much 
pecnniarj  loss.  Eager  to  retrieve  the  situa- 
tion^ he  writes  another  play  in  a  months 
which  also  fails,  and  then,  in  sophomoric 
despair,  he  grinds  out  a  Sardou  drama  in 
fifteen  days.  While  this  is  in  rehearsal,  he 
takes  a  holiday  and  rewrites  a  youthful 
poetic  drama.  This  rate  of  composition  in- 
clines the  reader  to  exclaim,  "Whaur's  Wul- 
lie  Shakespeare  noo?"  Even  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  at  his  best,  or  Clyde  Fitch  at  his  most 
frivolous,  could  hardly  equal  that  The 
dramatic  innovator  succeeds  in  the  end  and 
Mr.  Garland  has  taught  his  lesson ;  but  it  is 
a  question  if  the  reading  public  will  not  re- 
sent this  literary  sermonizing  as  much  as 
the  audiences  in  the  story  resent  the  dra- 
matic sermonizing  of  the  author-hero.  For- 
tunately, however,  before  the  novel  has  de- 
generated into  a  critical  tract,  Mr.  Garland's 
great  powers  as  a  story-teller  come  to  the 
rescue  and  he  gives  us  a  love  story  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest  which  contains  the 
same  emotions  and  heartaches  that  have  tor- 
tared  lovers  since  time  began. 

Stripped  of  its  propagandist  purpose  and 
its  false  theatrical  atmosphere,  the  human 
story  in  "The  Light  of  the  Star"  is  entirely 
worthy,  and  of  captivating  interest.  If  you 
have  ideas  of  your  own  about  art  and  the 
drama  you  will  find  much  to  agree — or  dis- 
agree— ^ivith,  expressed  with  stimulating 
vigor,  or  if  all  you  are  seeking  is  a  romance 
that  will  while  away  a  few  hours  pleasantly 
and  leave  a  clean  taste,  it  is  there  also. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
Price  $1.90 

THE  FLAME  GATHERERS 
By  Margaret  Horton  Potter 

PASSIONATE  forbidden  love  of  the  Ori- 
ental type  reaping  its  harvest  of  death 
is  the  "flesh  fire,"  the  first  book  of  this 
noveL  Long  ascetic  atonement  under  the 
Theosophic  theory  of  soul-migration,  blind 
striving  toward  the  Nirvana  of  Buddhism, 
vivid  flashes  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  specu- 
lative philosophy  and  a  touch  of  the  Samari- 
tanism  that  is  distinctly  Christian  make  up 
the  'soul  fire,"  the  second  book.  And  at  the 
end  is  death  everywhere,  coming  not  as 
dread  punishment,  but  welcomed  as  surcease 
of  sorrow  for  imprisoned  souls.  The  good 
Rajah  of  Mandu,  in  the  early  years  of  the 


thirteenth  century,  brings  home  from  the 
wars  a  young  captive  Moslem  prince,  Fida- 
el-Asra,  and  makes  him  his  cup-bearer  and 
favorite  slave.  The  youngest  of  his  wives, 
Ahalya,  falls  in  love  with  this  young  cap- 
tive, the  good  Rajah  is  deceived  for  many 
months  and  finally  the  lovers  drown  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  child,  Oman,  is  born  of 
Brahman  caste  in  a  far  country,  of  dual 
nature,  masculine  and  feminine,  both  spir- 
itually and  physically.  Highly  intelligent 
and  sensitive,  he  grows  up  aloof  from  his 
fellows  and  thoroughly  imhappy.  Finally 
he  enters  a  Buddhist  monastery,  but  is  driv- 
en therefrom  by  his  confession  of  his  dual 
nature.  He  wanders  to  a  high  mountain  and 
lives  ten  years  a  hermit.  Fate  and  glim- 
mering memories  of  his  former  existence 
drive  him  back  to  Mandu,  where  he  rises  to 
high  prominence  as  teacher,  statesman  and 
a  sympathetic  worker  among  the  people,  but 
human  love  and  happiness  are  not  for  him 
and  in  the  end  all  his  years  of  work  and 
self-sacrifice  come  to  naught  through  the 
general  wreck  of  war.  In  Mandu  he  learns 
the  full  story  of  Fida  and  Ahalya,  realizes 
that  the  souls  of  these  sinning  lovers  are 
imprisoned  in  his  body  and  su fleers  under  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  knowledge,  since 
their  lives  were  steeped  in  the  crime  he  ab- 
hors above  all  others.  His  life  is  one  of 
wretched  loneliness,  craving  the  love  and 
fellowship  of  men  and  finding  its  only  so- 
lace in  an  occasional  friendship.  And  when 
the  end  has  come,  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  future  of  the  souls  that  have  thus  sinned 
and  sufl^ered  on  earth. 

While  the  mysticism  of  the  East  fasci- 
nates and  the  knowledge  of  Indian  history 
and  Vedic  lore  displayed  by  the  writer  satis- 
fies the  student  and  the  short,  clear  state- 
ment of  a  philosophic  creed  worked  out  by 
Oman  excites  admiration,  the  story  is  not 
particularly  pleasant  reading,  nor  does  it 
give  the  impression  of  great  power,  except 
in  spots.  True  to  its  Hindoo  point  of  view, 
it  ends  in  the  liberation  of  the  soul,  to  go 
its  way  in  purity,  unencumbered  with  the 
corruption  of  the  flesh ;  but  to  the  Occidental 
mind  such  a  climax  means  merely  the  re- 
finement of  nothingness,  when  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Christian  hope  of  paradise. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 
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DOCUMENTS   RELATING  TO  THE 

PURCHASE  AND   EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  LOUISIANA 

Bjr  Thomas  Jefferson  and  William  Dwibar 

THE  Louisiana  Purchase  centennial  has 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  purchase 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of 

Jefferson.  No  man  has  paid  more  heavily 
the  penalty  of  partizanship  or  won  a  tardier 
fame  from  his  loyal  countrymen.  The  Jef- 
ferson-Dunbar Papers  afford  another  proof 
of  Jefferson's  foresight  in  fixing  the  lines 
of  the  domain  just  bought  so  that  other  na- 
tions could  not  dispute  them.  His  theory 
of  territorial  acquisition  which  gives  to  the 
nation  taking  possession  of  a  coast  region 
all  of  the  interior  to  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  emptying  within  that  coast  and  in- 
cluding all  the  land  between  the  tributary 
streams  enabled  him  to  claim  from  England^ 
France^  and  Spain  a  vast  empire^  whose 
"paper  title"  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
strengthen  by  systematic  exploration  and 
occupancy. 

The  Dunbar  Journal^  which  forms  the 
second  part  of  this  volume,  shows  how  Jef- 
ferson's policy  of  development  was  worked 
out  It  is  the  record  in  conscientious  detail 
of  a  most  interesting  journey  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  new  territory,  taken  by  one 
whom  the  president  described  as  "a  citizen 
of  distinguished  science."  Dunbar  was  a 
Scotchman  of  gentle  blood,  and  a  friend  of 
men  of  note  in  America  and  abroad. 

The  volume  reproduces  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  punctuation  and  spelling.  It  is 
hard  for  the  critical  reader  to  get  used  to  a 
period  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  or  to  ap- 
prove of  such  spelling  as  "chuse"  and  "Mis- 
ipi,"  and  one  would  concede  to  no  one  but 
Jefferson,  or  possibly  Washington,  the  right 
to  call  the  United  States  "US." 

The  publishers  have  done  American  his- 
tory a  service  and  have  put  upon  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful  book  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude.   The  fine  reproduction  of  Sully's  por- 


trait of  Jefferson  and  the  rare  likeness  of 
Dunbar  are  quite  in  keeping  with  as  perfect 
a  bit  of  bookmaking  as  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  All  that  paper  and  type  and  taste 
can  add  this  volume  gives  us. 

HoushtoD,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Boston 
Price  $6.00  net 

THE  ROSE  OF  OLD  ST.  LOUIS 
By  Mary  Dillon 

TIMELINESS  in  conjunction  with  the  St 
Louis  fair,  commemorating  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase  and  an  entirely  nameless  hero 
are  the  features  that  distinguish  this  tale 
from  others  of  the  historico-costume  schooL 
Like  all  the  better  ones  of  its  class,  it  has  a 
sweet  love  story,  in  the  course  of  which  an 
American  youth  woos  and  wins  a  French 
refugee,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Orleans 
princes.  The  story  deals  largely  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Lousiana  territory  from 
Napoleon,  and  the  historical  matter  has  been 
collected  ¥dth  some  care. 

The  costuming  is  elaborate  and  one  may 
take  it  far  granted  that  it  is  as  accurate  as 
the  verbatim  reports  of  the  debates  and  in- 
terviews between  great  personages.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  very  beautiful.  The  hero,  who 
tells  the  tale  in  the  first  person,  does  not 
disclose  his  identity,  and  none  of  his  friends 
let  slip  his  name,  but  he  is  young,  handsome, 
brave  and  bravsly  dressed,  and  we  learn  not 
only  what  a  French  girl  of  high  estate  of 
the  period  wore,  but  also  what  the  Empress 
Josephine  wore  and  just  how  Napoleon 
dressed. 

Yet  there  are  other  things  in  the  book  that 
are  well  done.  The  picture  of  life  in  St. 
Louis  under  the  Spanish  regime,  the  flat- 
boat  trip  up  the  Ohio  and  the  ballroom 
scene  at  Versailles  are  thoroughly  interest- 
ing, and  there  is  enough  of  Indian  fighting 
and  personal  combat  to  keep  the  pistols  and 
swords  fairly  busy  and  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  reader  to  the  end. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York 
Price  |l.M 


THEIR  WORKS  LIVE  AFTER  THEM 


A  Chronological  List  of  Uterary  Men  and  Women  Who  Have  Died  During  the  Last  Month 

Compiled  by  Howard  S.  Ruddy 


Scott,  Prof.  Charles  B.,  at  Plainfield^ 
N.  J.,  June  20.  Author  of  text-books  which 
the  Japanese  government  has  had  translated 
for  use  in  Japanese  schools. 

Rattioan^  Sir  William  Henry,  M.  P., 
near  Biggleswade,  £ng.,  July  4,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year.  Ex-Judge  of  the  Chief  Court 
of  the  Punjab.  Author:  The  Science  of 
Jurisprudence;  Private  International  Law; 
Digest  of  Customary  Law  for  Punjab;  De 
Jure  Personarum,  or  the  Roman  Law  of 
Persons;  Translator  of  the  second  volume 
of  Savigny's  System  of  Modern  Roman 
LpSw. 

Hatcher,  John  Bell,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
July  5,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  Curator  of 
Vertebrate  Palaeontology  in  Carnegie  Muse- 
um. Author:  Narrative  of  Princeton  Ex- 
pedition to  Patagonia  (1903). 

CoRDLEY,  Rev.  Richard,  D.  D.,  at  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  July  11,  aged  seventy-five. 
Author:  Pioneer  Days  in  Kansas  (1903). 

Huntington,  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  Dan, 
at  Hadley,  Mass.,  July  11,  aged  eighty-five. 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Central 
New  York.  Author:  Christ  in  the  Chris- 
tian Year  (two  volumes);  Advent  to  Trin- 
ity; Trinity  to  Advent;  Good  Talking  a 
Fine  Art;  Good  Manners  a  Fine  Art;  Home- 
Keeping  a  Fine  Art;  Gospel  and  Judgment; 
and  many  other  books. 

Huntington,  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.,  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  11,  aged  sixty.  Son 
of  Bishop  Huntington.  Joint  author:  The 
Treasury  of  the  Psalter.  Author:  Com- 
ments of  John  Ruskin  on  the  Divina  Corn- 
media. 

Jones,  Samuel  Milton,  at  Toledo,  O., 
July  12,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Known  as 
"Golden  Rule  Jones."  Author:  The  New 
Bight  (1899);  Letters  of  Love  and  Labor 
(1900). 

Moss,  Rev.  Lemuel,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
July  12,  inTiis  seventy-fifth  year.  Author: 
Annals  of  United  States  Christian  Commis- 


sion (1866);  Baptists  and  the  National 
Centenary  (1876);  What  Baptists  Stand 
For  (1893);  A  Day  With  St  Paul  (1895). 

Gautier,  Theophile,  fils,  at  Paris, 
France,  about  July  12,  aged  sirty-nine. 
Eldest  of  three  sons  of  the  poet.  Prolific 
writer  of  novels  of  a  popular  character. 

Checkoff,  Antoin,  at  Badenweiler,  Ger- 
many, July  15.  Was  one  of  the  nine  Rus- 
sian academicians,  and  ranked  higher  as  a 
writer  than  Gorky. 

Barrett,  Wilson,  at  London,  £ng.,  July 
22,  aged  fifty-eight.  Actor,  author,  dram- 
atist, and  manager.  Author:  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross;  Pharaoh;  Now-a-Days;  The 
Daughters  of  Babylon;  In  Old  New  York, 
Dramatized  Quo  Vadis. 

Brown,  David  Wolfe,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  22,  aged  sixty-nine.  Official  re- 
porter oi  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Author:  Mastery  of  Shorthand;  The  Learn- 
er's Needless  Burdens;  The  Hand  and  Its 
Handicaps;  What  Has  Half  a  Century 
Done  for  Shorthand?;  The  Rationale  of 
Phrasing;  The  Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed. 

Simon,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  B.,  at  London, 
£ng.,  July  23,  aged  eighty-eight.  Former 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  father  of  modern  science  of  sanita- 
tion. Voluminous  writer  on  pathology,  ther- 
apeutics and  sanitary  science. 

Adams,  William  Davenport,  at  London, 
Eng.,  July  27,  aged  fifty-three.  Author: 
Famous  Books  (1875);  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (1878);  The  Witty  and  Hu- 
morous Side  of  the  English  Poets  (1880); 
By- Ways  in  Book-Land  (1888);  Rambles 
in  Book-Land  (1889);  A  Book  of  Bur- 
lesque (1891);  With  Poet  and  Player 
(1891);  Dictionary  of  the  Drama  (1901). 
Anthologies:  Lyrics  of  Love  (1874);  Comic 
Poets  (1876);  English  Epigrams  (1878); 
Latter  Day  Lyrics  (1878);  Songs  of  Soci- 
ety (1880);  Songs  from  the  Novelists 
(1885). 
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ATI,Jka  E!«!NE  WOftKJ.  INMAN.MVH^ 


OROMITH  OF  A  GREAT  INDUSTRY 


Bv  Lamtvrt  fi::^/ifS 


THE  ««crels  of  comnwrcial  and  imJus- 
triaJ  success  are  as  old  as  coniiii(.TC« 
ilseU.  He  that  makes  or  obtains 
what  people  want,  lets  them  know  ht  liiis  it, 
sells  it  at  a  price  ther  can  afford  to  pav,  is 
honest  with  others  and  requires  otlier?  to 
be  honest  with  him,  ha^  the  formula  for 
the  tincture  of  success,  and  tlie  ineastire 
of  that  success  depends  upon  tlie  intilH- 
gence,  persistence  and  tliorou^hnesi:  «it!i 
which  he  carries  out  the  details  of  liis  ef- 
fort along  these  general  lints.  Tliore  are 
accidents,  fortunate  and  unfortuiiidi'.  in 
the  histories  of  great  cor|Kirations.  jnst 
as  there  are  in  the  lives  of  men,  but  tlie 
accidental  successes  are  rare.  The  vast 
majority  of  great  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  concerns  are  tlie  result  of 
growth,  of  development  into  wliith  has 
been  wrought  the  blood  and  brain  and 
vital  energies  of  men. 
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out  interruption  of  employment,  for  the 
Atlas  Engine  Works  has  never  had  a 
strike  or  lockout,  nor  a  shut-down  through 
lack  of  business. 


In  the  shop  organization  that  has  been 
thus  slowly  and  carefully  built  up  and 

'  supplemented  with  the  best  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery,  much  of  it  of  special  and 
exclusive  design,  the  one  broad  object  of 
steadily  improving  the  quality  of  the 
product,  while  lowering  its  cost  by  better- 
ing the  methods  of  manufacture,  has  been 
kept  steadily  in  view.  One  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  has 
been  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
business.  An  average  of  one  engine  of 
100  horse-power  every  forty  minutes  and 
a  boiler  of  like  capacity  every  twenty-five 
minutes  is  a  rate  of  production  undreamed 
of  a  decade  ago  in  an  industry  where  the 
work  must  be  so  absolutely  accurate,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  machin- 
ery, there  must  necessarily  be  much  hand 
work  by  highly  skilled  labor.  "Surely 
people  do  not  eat  engines  and  hollers! 
Whore  on  earth  do  thoy  all  go?"  asked  a 
famous  British  economist  who  visited  these 
works  not  long  ago  and  obsened  the 
methods  and  rate  of  prwiuction.  The 
question  is  not  near'  -  so  difficult  as  the 
older  one  of  what  !,  comes  of  all  the  pins. 
There  arc  a  good  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion   of  them    are  engaged    in   nianu- 

■  facturing  or  mining  or  in  some  way  or 
otlier  require  power  or  boat.  Tlicir  needs 
absorb  not  only  the  product  of  tliis  great 
plant,  but  of  a  great  many  smaller  ones; 


and  yet  there  are  some  millions  that  still 
make  shift  of  the  muscle  of  man  or  beast 
for  power  and  use  the  open  fire,  the  "air 
tiglit"  stove,  the  hot-air  furnace  or  other 
crude  appliance  for  tlie  production  and 
distribution  of  heat. 

After  purchasing  the  modest  nucleus  of 
its  present  plant,  the  Atlas  Engine  Works 
began  building  a  comparatively  few  types 
and  sizes  of  engines  and  boilers,  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  better  to  build  a  few 
things  and  build  them  well  than  to  under- 
take everything  that  might  offer.  ^This 
led  to  carrying  a  finished  stock  of  engines 
and  boilers  and  the  organization  of  a  sell- 
ing system  for  the  disposal  of  stock  from 
various  distributing  depots  throughout 
the  country.  This  policy  has  been  de- 
veloped through  gradual  and  healthy 
growth  until  now  the  Atlas  line  of  stand- 
ard engines  and  boilers  comprehends  a 
considerably  wider  variety  of  types  and 
sizes  Ihan  any  other,  and  the  distributing 
agencies  are  scattered  throughout  the 
world  in  the  most  convenient  centers.  The 
widening  of  the  line  has  not  changed  the 
early  policy  of  the  house.  A  little  engine 
for  ten  horse-power  is  designed  with  the 
same  care  and  built  from  the  same  ma- 
terials and  subjected  to  the  same  close  in- 
spection at  every  stage,  from  the  foundry 
to  the  erecting  floor,  as  the  big  Corliss, 


built  to  operate  an  electric  generator  of 
2,000  kw,  capacity.  Likewise,  the  qual- 
ity of  material  and  workmanship  in  n 
portable  boiler  for  saw-mill  use  is  as  high 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  for  a  super- 
heating water  tube  trailer.     The  constant 
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in  operating  any  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, mine  or  troUev  line  i$  the  co^t  of 
fuel,  while  a  break-doirn  in  the  engine  or 
boiler  that  stops  all  activity  is  little  less 
than  disastrous.  Therefore  a  po«er 
equipment  that  is  economical  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  inexpensive  in  the  matter  of  rejisirs 
and  able  to  stand  up  to  its  work  re^uLkrlv, 
day  and  night,  for  years  and  for  deciidc*. 
is  usually  preferred  to  an  outfit,  clioap  in 
first  cost,  but  likely  to  prove  oxtrenuly 
expensive  in  operation. 
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THE  READER  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE   READER   MAGAZINE   has 
a   threefold    purpose.     It   covers  a 
broader  field  than  any  other  high- 
class  monthly. 

Each    month    it   will    publish    the  best 

fiction   that  is  being  written.     Fiction  that 

is   virile,  novel    and    marked   by  skill  and 
charm  in  the  telling. 

Each  month  it  will  publish  comprehen- 
sive special  articles  on  the  important  move- 
ments in  our  National  life,  written  by  men 
who  speak  with  authority.  Examples  in  this 
issue  are  the  description  of  labor  conditions 
in  Colorado,  and  the  review  of  the  present 
commercial  and  political  outlook  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Each  month  it  will  give  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  current  literature  with  portraits  of 
men  and  women  who  are  writing  books  that 
are  worth  while.  This  is  not  done  by  any 
other  magazine. 

The  Reader  Magazine  is  not  filled  with 
pictures;  most  of  its  pages  are  given  instead 
to  reading  matter.  Each  number  however 
contains  examples  of  the  finest  illustrative 
art,  many  of  them  reproduced  in  colors. 

A   magazine  for  the  man  Ivho  Ivants 
the  best  in  ebery  line. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

Publishers   :    Indianapolis 


Contributor 

for  the 
coming  yea 


James  Whitcomb 
RUi 

Meredith 

Nicholac 

Harold  MacQratl 

Elliott  Flower 

Israel  Zan^will 

OcUve  Thanet 

Emerson  Houc^ii 

Herbert  M. 

HopUi 

Jean  Cow^ll 

Francis  Lynde 

Miriam  Michelsc 

George  Horton 

Arthur  I.  Street 

Gellett  Burgess 

Alice  MacOowan 

Brand  Whitlock 

George  Ade 

Mary  Moss 

John  T. 

McCutchec 

Edward  W. 

Townsei 

Grace  MacGowai 
Cool 

Edna  Kenton 

Herman  K.  Vielc 

Gouverneur  Morr 

Geraldine  Bonne 

Frederic  S.  Ishar 

Clara  Morris 

Margery  Willian 

Elia  W.  Peattie 

and  many  others 


Im  CommEBPOMDiHa  with  Adveetibus,  Plkasi  Mwmow  'Twu  Ki.koi.u  \&kOkxv««.** 


THE  READER  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEMEI^TS 


A  Romance  of  the  Loves  of  Lord  Byron 

Byron's  title,  beauty,  brilliancy,  love  affairs,  and  tragic  end  in  a  noble  cause 
combine  to  make  him  the  most  romantic  hero  in  fiction  or  out.  His  career  is 
recounted  with  marvelous  sympathy  and  insight  by  HallieErminie  Rives, 
author  of  "  Hearts  Courageous,"  m 

THe  Castaway 


"The  Castaway"  is  the  romance  of  the  loves  of  Lord  Byron  from  the  day 
when  he  woke  to  find  himself  the  most  famous  man  in  England,  till  he 
played  out  his  splendid  death-scene  in  the  Greek  struggle  for  freedom. 
It  has  won  on  all  sides  unusual  praise  for  every  quality  that  makes  fiction 
worthy.    A  beautifiil  book 

PRIC£,  ONE  DOLLAR  EVCRYAVHERC 


Eltfht  IIltiatrationB  in  Color  br 

HowkPd  Cksndler  ChrlBtr 

I2Dto,  442  P>tfe> 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY.    Publiahvrs,    INDIANAPOLIS 


WITH  AoruTuu*.  Plum  Uhctiok  "Tbi  Rtuiu  Uia 
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IN  OCTOBER 

**7%«  Reader  Magazine  is  no  longer  a  mere  literary  magazine^ 
it  is  a  magazine  of  literature? —  The   Washington  Post. 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

By  Arthur  I.  Street 

A  striking  article  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  Portrait  sketches  in  color  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Judge  Parker. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  JULEP 

By  Emetsan  Hough 

A  brilliant  story  of  the  Southwest.  Rich  in  humor^  gay  in  color  and  original  in 
character.     Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 

The  last  of  Francis  Lynde*s  widely  quoted  articles  on  railway  accidents 

THE  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 

is  offered  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  American  railway  manager  and  the 
American  railway  traveler. 

Also  the  final  "incident"  in  the  interesting  career  of  Mr.  Deck  Melton  will 
occur  in  October.  These  stories  have  been  wonderfully  popular.  The  last  install- 
ment marks  a  fitting  climax. 

ELLIOTT  FLOWER 

Has  found  an  un worked  field  in  fiction.  You  will  doubt  this  statement^  as  you 
would  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion.  The  only  way  to 
be  convinced  that  the  impossible  has  once  again  been  accomplished  is  to  follow  **Dave 
Murry"  through  the  six  stories  in  which  Mr.  Flower  has  made  him  walk  and  talk  for 
the  entertainment  of  The  Reader's  readers. 


A  new  department  installed  in  October 

THE  REziDER'S  STUDY 

Under  this  head  various  literary  forms  and  movements  will  be  treated  in  a 
simple,  pointed  and  interesting  manner.  In  the  October  number  will  appear  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 

AMERICAN  LITER  ATI  HE 

Its  beginnings,  its  ear4y  struggles,  its  growth  and  development.  A  following  of  this 
series  will  give  the  reader  a  comi)lete  survey  of  our  national  literary  life  and  a  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  great  figures  that  have  made  it,  from  .lohn  Smith  and  the 
Cavaliers  to  Mark  Twain  and  the  humorists.  Writers  of  national  reputation  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority  will  contribute  to  this  department,  which  will  be  under  the 
direct  editorial  supervision  of  Prof.  Will  D    Howe,  Ph.  D. 

THE  READER  MAGAZINE 


Ik  Correspondino  with  AovbRTisKRs.  Pllase  Mkvtiov  "Tits  Reader  Magazine'* 
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A  NEW  SERIAL  BY 

AGNES  AND   EGERTON   CASTLE 

"THE   HEART   OF   LADY  ANNE" 

BEGINS  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER 

ISSUE  OF 

AINSLEE'S 
MAGAZINE 

"THE  MAGAZINE  THAT  ENTERTAINS" 


No  periodical  ofllm  so  choice  a.  collection  of  bright 
short  stories  every  month  as  Ainslee's.  Among  other 
contributors  in  this  number  besides  the  Castles  are — 


FELICIA  GODDARD 
CAROLINE  DUER 
ANNE  0*HAGAN 


MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE 
JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY 
THEODORE  ROBERTS 

AND  TWELVE  OTHERS 


RAFAEL  SABATINI 
KATE   MASTERSON 
DOROTHY  DIX 


ALAN  DALE  contributes 
London    Dramatic   Novelties 


THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
continues  the  society  articles  which  have  excited  so 
much  curiosity  and  comment  concerning  the  writers 


NOW    READY     :     PRICK,     15    CENTS 


fir  CoRttraroNDiirn  with  Advf.rtkf.ra.  Plrask  Minmojr  'Thr  Rkadrr  Maoaziiti* 
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DAN  BEARD'S 

Moonbli^Kt 

AND  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE 
l¥ith  Fiftr  Pictures  by  the  Author 

In  this  story  a  coal-mine  owner,  by  tHe  beip  of  a  curious  old  book  of  "black  magic,**  becomei  ttrangdy 
endowed  with  the  power  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are. 

In  the  light  of  his  new-found  power  of  yision  he  studies  the  social  conditions  which  enTiron  him.  He  attemptiy 
by  means  of  a  scientifically  ideal  restitution,  to  correct  the  injustice  of  the  system,  the  logical  operadon  of  which  hat 
made  him  a  multi-millionaire  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-men.  This  attempt  U  the  indirect  came  of  a  great 
strike,  involving  all  the  mines,  in  the  telling  of  which  the  human  side  of  the  economic  problem  of  the  ages  it 
brought  home  to  the  reader  with  a  power  possible  only  to  a  gifted  writer  who  is  likewise  a  gifted  artist. 

Dull-surfaced  all-rag  paper,  hand-sewed,  254  pages,  with  an  introductory  study  by  Ma.  Lovis  F.  PotT,  editor 
of  The  Puhlicy  of  Chicago;  and  an  appendix.   Price,  $1.25  net.    Postage,  10  cents. 


HoMT  England  Averted  a 
Revoltition  of  Force 

By  B.  O.  flower 

Uni^  {Ckicofo)  says  :  "One  of  the  most  timely.  Instructive  «nd 
monlly  hdpful  books.  .  .  .  The  story  of  these  Kreat  and  pivotal 
yeus  is  vividly  told." 

Tht  Brookiyn  CitiMtn  says  :  "  It  is  quick  with  the  throb  of  hope, 
ai  it  anticipates  victocy  over  oppression  and  wrong." 

With  an  appendix,  eivinir  the  social  and  reCDnnative  poetry  of  the 
period.    $ias  NKT.    Postage.  10  cents. 


A  Short  History  of 
MonKs  (SI  Monasteries 

By  ALFRED  WESLEY  WISHART 

r**  Boston  Gtobt  says  :  "  Gives  a  better  idea  than  was  ever  be- 
fore piresenteJ  between  a  single  pair  of  covers  what  a  strong  part  rao- 
nasticism  ....  has  perfonned  in  the  world's  history.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wishart  brings  the  advantages  of  a  tralnetl  mind  and  the  scholarly 
instinct  to  this  work.    .    .    .    Superbly  |»inted." 

Two  editions.  8vo,  Illustrated;  $3.50  NKT.  Postage,  18  cents, 
l^mo  (new  edition),  fl-SO  NKT.    Postage.  U  cents. 


In  Nattire's  Realm 

By  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 

Tk£  Boston  Herald  says  :  "  He  helps  his  readers  to  look  at 
Nature  with  fresher  eyes,  and  to  see  beauties  and  sourdei  of  delight 
unnoticed  l>efore.'" 

Mnety  d-'awings  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp. 
fi.Su  SUV.    Postage,  18  cents. 


Elegies 

By  MARY  LLOYD 

ro/rda  (OJUa)  Bladt  sins  :  "A  most  valnable  addMoa  to  EaiMdi 
literature.  ...  A  keenly  critical  {udgment  mad  an  tmdcntttoaiBff 
of  what  the  various  great  poems  of  thJs  kind  mmm  ia  IIm  hMory  mm 
the  mental  and  monl  progress  of  the  people  iHm»  gave  Ihcmhfath.  * 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  Etegtec  poetry  of  She  worid, 
together  with  an  anthology  of  this  noble  fom  ol 
the  literature  of  all  peoples  and  of  all  ages.    Two  1 
I.  now  ready.    %l .SO  NKT,  each  volume.    Foitafe.  IZ 


The  Gate  Beautiful  t 

BSING  PRINCIPLKS  AND  MKTHODS  IN  VITAL  ART  BDUCATION 

By  prof.  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON 

TMt  Sam  Francisco  Buitetin  sc^ys :  "  The  great  book  of  the 
century." 

yo€utuin  Miller  sojfs  :  "  The  BiUe,  Shakcq)care.  and  The  Gate 
Beautiful  are  the  world's  three  greatest  books." 

With  thousands  of  Illustrationa.  Two  edMoas.  Cloth  bound. 
17.50  NBT.  Postage,  43  cents.  Paper-covered,  $3.50  NKT.  Postage, 
26  cents. 


Cod  Ballads 


And  OtH«r  Vi 

By  joe  LINCOLN 

Tk€  Datrott^  Free  Presrsayt  t  "  Mr.  I  JfirJa  eaa  palnrpktmea 
in  verse,  and  he  can  make  us  see  them.  For  the  vest,  fie  has  caught 
and  fixed  the  Yankee  wit  and  shrewd  philoeophy." 

Illustrated  by  Edward  W.  Kemble.  $1.25  NBT.   Postage,  S  cents. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,   OR  OP 

Bostor,,  Mass.       AlbCrt    BrailCltt    PtlblisHer    Trends,,  N.J. 

«The  Brandt  Books  "  and  *'  The  Arena"  Magaxine. 


iN  CoRanpOKDiiro  wrra  AomTifEM,  7i.&An  Mnmoa  ^1m  ^iaxhol  MAOAznti* 
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r« 


HE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  hw  dessrvedly  won  its  title  of  "The  Niagara  Falls 
Route,"  becauJC  it  ia  the  only  railroad  running  directly  by  and  in  full  view  of  the  great 
aract,  slopping  all  its  day  trains  for  five  minutes  at  Falls  View  on  the  Canada  side, 
or  west  one  should  be  sure  to  include  Niagara  Falls  in  the  ilincrary,  by  taking  the  Michikah 
Send  forfolderand  Summer  Vacation  Tours.    O.W.  Ruhgles.'G.  P.  &T.  A.,  Chica™. 
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FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  COMPANY'S 

FALL  BOOKS 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 

Translated  into  modem  English  prose  by 
Percy  MacKaye.  With  illustrations  in 
color  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark.  A  stand- 
ard work  and  at  the  same  time  a  gift  book 
of  unusual  beauty.    $3.50  net. 

PICTURES  BY 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

A  superb  art-volume,  containing  repro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Watts*8  most  famous  pic- 
tures, with  accompanying  extracts  from 
English  prose  or  verse.    $5.00. 

BABES  IN  TOYLAND 

Bv  Glen  MacDonough  and  Anna  Alice 
Chapin.  With  eight  full-page  pictures  in 
color  and  many  drawings  in  black  and 
white  by  Ethel  Franklin  Setts.  A  delight- 
ful version  in  book-form  of  Mr.  MacDon- 
ough*s  popular  play.     $1.50. 

THE  HAPPY  HEART  FAMILY 

By  Virginia  Gerson.  With  pictures  in 
color,  by  the  author.  A  happy-go-lucky, 
entertaining  tale  for  children.    $1.00. 

MIXED  BEASTS 

Drawings  and  accompanying  verses,  by 
Kenyon  Cox.  A  natural  history  from  a 
comic  point  of  view.    $1.00. 

MISREPRESENT ATIVE  MEN 

By  "Col.  D.  Streamer."  Illustrated  by 
Strothmann.  Pleasantly  satirical  verses 
on  "misrepresentative"  celebrities  from 
Adam  down.     $1.00. 

THE  FUSSER'S  BOOK 

By  Anna  Archibald  and  Georgina  Jones, 
with  pictures  by  Florence  Wyman.  A  com- 
plete manual  of  advice  to  "Fussers."    75c. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

An  old  drama  of  the  Nativity,  edited  by 
Prof.  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  for  Ben  Greet  and 
Miss  Wynne- Mattheson.  Uniform  with 
"Everyman."    $1.00. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY 

A  journal  for  the  exchange  of  what  is  best 
and  of  most  general  interest  in  the  thought 
of  the  two  worlds.  Subscription,  $4  a  year. 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  COOK  BOOK 

By  Minnie  C.  Fox;  with  an  introdnctloii 
by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  author  of  ^'Tlie  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  ComeT  etc.,  etc 
A  collection  of  over  six  hundred  tried 
receipts  from  Southern  houaekeepert. 
Illustrated.   $1.50  net ;  postage,  10  cents. 

LETTERS  FROM 

AN  AMERICAN  FARMER 

By  J.  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur.  Edited 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia,  and 
containing  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
from  Crevecdeur  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 
A  reprint  of  a  rare  American  classic. 
$1.50  net;  postage,  15  cents 

CROZIER'S  GENERAL  ARMORY 

A  Registry  of  American  Families  entitled 
to  Coat  Armor.  Edited  by  William  Arm- 
strong Crozier,  F.  R.  S.  Published  by 
arrangement  with  the  Genealogical  Asso- 
ciation. Cloth,  $3.00  net;  le^er,  $4.00 
net.    Postage,  15  cents. 

HERBERT  SPENCER 

By  Josiah  Royce.  A  final  review  of  Spen- 
cer's contribution  to  philosophy,  together 
with  a  chapter  of  personal  reminiscence 
by  James  Collier,  for  nine  years  his  amenu- 
ensis  and  assistant.    $1.95;  postage,  10c. 

SOME  ARTISTIC  PORTFOLIOS 

"A  Portfolio  of  Real  Childrenr  By  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith.  $3.00.  "A  Portfolio  of  Paul 
Helleu's  Drawings."  $3.00.  "A  New  Port- 
folio of  Paul  Helleu*s  Drawings.**  $3.00. 
"Thomas  Mitchell  Pierce  Portfolio."  $3.00. 

A  GROUP  OF 
ATTRACTIVE  CALENDARS 

"The  Country  House  Calendar."  By 
Edward  Penfield  (with  space  for  railway 
time  tables,  arrival  and  departure  of  maib, 
etc.).  $1.00.  "The  Fus8er*8  Calendar." 
75c.  "The  Omar  Calendar"  (selections 
from  the  Rubaiyat  transcribed  and  de- 
signed by  Austin  Smith).  75c.  "Girls,  A 
Calendar."  By  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
$  1 .  50.  "The  Thomas  Mitchiell  Pierce  Cal- 
endar!' $9.50.  "A  Calendar  of  Pictures 
by  Paul  Helleu."  $2.50.  "A  Calendar  of 
Helleu*s  Drawings.'*    $2.50. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  READY  AUGUST  20th. 

FOX,  DUFFIELD  <%  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

{Publishers  of  The  International  Quarterly) 
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From    Chicago,  August    15   to  September   10.     Final    return 
limit  October  23.    Two  through  trains  daily  via  the 

St.  Paul  (Q.  the 
Union  Pacific  L'ine 

The  Overland  Limited  runs  via  this  route,  and  makes  the  trip,  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco,  in  less  than  three  days.  Leaves  Chicago  6:05  p.  m.  daily. 
The  California  Express,  at  10:25  p.  m.,  is  another  good  train  via  this 
route,  and  carries  tourist  sleeping  cars  in  which  the  rate  for  a  double 
berth  all  the  way  is  only  I7.00.  Tickets  via  the  Twin  Cities  and 
Portland,  in  one  direction,  $61.00. 


$30 


TO  COLORADO 
AND  RETURN 


From    Chicago,  every  day  June   1    to  September   30.     Return    limit, 
October  31.    Two  through  trains  every  day  via  the 

Chicago*  MilivauKee  (St* 
St.  Paul  Ry. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Colorado  Special,  leaving  Chicago  9:45  every 
morning  and  arriving  in  Denver  the  next  afternoon. 

Another  good  train   leaves   Chicago    10:25  in  the  evening,  reaching 
Denver  early  the  second  morning.      Descriptive  folders  free. 

F.  A.  MIl^LCR,  Gener&l  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAGO 


iTirau,  Puui  Mev 
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Complete  Plans  and 
Speclflcations/or  a  Home 


Absolutely 

Free 

A  year's  subscription  to  The 
Craftsman,  at  the  regular 
price  of  $3.00,  entitles  the 
subscriber  to  membership  in 
The  Craftsman  Home- 
builders'   Club. 


TjLANS  for  houses  appear  monthly  and  vary  in  cost  from  two 
■''  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  These  will  be  supple- 
n.ented  with  complete  details  and  specifications,  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  any  superintendent  without  further  instructions 
or  cost.  Interior  schemes  for  furnishing  and  decorating  with 
each  set  of  plans. 


This  ofi'er  eiitidcs  the  subscriiier  to  any  i 
during  the  term  of  his  subscription.  H 
1904,   which   number  contains   the   firs 


nc  of  the  twelve  plans  which  will  appear 
may  date  his  subscription  from  January, 
plan,  and  thus  receive  all  back  numbers 


/^UR  interest  in  the  plans  selected  does  not  cease  with  delivery, 
^^  as  our  architectural  department  is  open  for  correspondence 
and  will  offer  suggestions  on  any  subject  about  which  the 
builder  may  make  inquiry. 


Giistav  Stickley  ■'"Bu^idinT'''  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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CHICAGrO 
GREAT 
n.P.L»r  WESTERN 
'"'""  Railway. 

THE  IJIQHXlROAd" 
Between  r  Chica(>o. 
St.Paul.IIinneapous; 

DESnOINES.SlJoSCP!li 

Kansas  City. 
Council  Bluffs 
•!*-■»  Omaha., 

SQUIPnEHT  RlGHfi 

service  richt, 
tihe  right. 

If S  ALL  RIGHT. 

J.PEImer... 
6.PA.Chicaga: 


Sunset  Mvgaziniv 


One  Dollar  a.^  Vea^r- 


AKTIv5TIC 
PlCTUItE"5 

OnBve-icy 

Fa.  G  E> 


C '&_  1  i  Fo  r  rvi  av^ 

Foi'^a^le^  b_y  Ne'svjdeMer^ 
fbi-^a.mple  Copy 

F»u-t>llvJ-lrvecl         B  v 

t>1.0NTG0MERY   SX 

San  Francisco.     Calirornia., 
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GOOD  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


— «vbaa«bMdilljrpnetfnit«aca.  H4nr  ■u<«*iAil  mcB  b«  tunUic 
■*■«  idftrttt  mmtfybBMMm  tkew  kan*  how  to  ittlv  A  bmlKH  pnoott- 
««  ctarir.mdr.aKkdr.  fan^dly.  TUi  HI  s(  boaki  auniilin 
*»  ■gWgi  flfc—U  C«Jt  mmwI*  tall  III  E^Wiwiytew,   Bttna 

TOT  CAR  OR  A  8KT 
HABDBOKELT  BOUm)  OT  CLOTH  AT 

Less  Than  H  R^ular  Price 


WRITK  YOUR  NAME   BELOW 


m  I  n  M  tfrnt  ShB-lE"  Codr'i  ^ 

aM>t.lr  fir.  M,  nlu,  fc,  tiK 

JOHH  I^MAHI  H. 

Send  with  Thne  DoUan  al  oue  ride  to 

THE  SYSTEM  CO. 

IntlMSMlBukBUfl.  CHICAGO 


BOOKBINDING 

In  all  variedei  of  leather 

PLAIN  AND   ARTISTIC 

The  binding  of  librariei,  tea,  or  uogle  Tolumet, 

in  any  icyle,  from    the  tnon  elaborate   in  fiill 

Levant  Morocco,  to  the  onlii»ry  Hait-Calf 

or  Morocco. 

HENRY   BLACKWELL 

Unnrenitjr  Place  and  loth  St.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  MANHAUAN 
PRESS-aiPPING  BUREAD 

ARTHUR  CASSOT.  Proprietor 
NEW  VOkK  LONDON 

KMCKeftBOCKER   BUtUNNa 
Cor.  FIttb  Avt.  aat  l*ih  Slnt,  Ntw  York 


■odippltisa,  Is.ooi  igo  cllpplaf*.  lia.oo 


Did  You  Ever  Use  Press  Clippings? 

Do  yoa  vmm  In  knDS  citlTtblllt  psolblc  alMUI  ■nrtblni  r 
Wint  tllpplnEl  o(  ftrr  laicJe  publillleil  op  iny  Inplc  In  Iba 
AmericmB    pm,   WHkUca,  diillH,    iBH[MziDH,   and   uula 

IViDI  ID  mnpllv  a  Kn^book  on  »  ipccia]  nbject  t 

Wide  io  prepMia  a  paper  ar  cuay  la  I  elqb  or  anytUat  af 


BnSnXSS  KEX  are  Dilnt  cUpDlSE*  •'"■  (•■  I^taMl 

TeU  01  ibc  niiiire  of  joor  bailntH  and  ot  >m  tupplr 
ablaellpplanofBcwiltemi  dally  Ibat  Hill  aid  ysu  la 
Ut  tbal  kounea  piDdutilc.    li^DoaiBoiiibaadapvar 

D*IM  tUtm  Proi  CUpflaf  Bnu,  Ul  La  Sail*  SL,  Q 


Thi  Rudu  Hu 
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OTHERS  ARE  DOING  IT! 

SENDING    FOR    A     FREE    SAMPLE     COPY 


•THE- 

•ARCHITECTURAL- 
•RECORD- 


O 


MARCH 


•Pubii3hedBy  The• 
-Afx:hitcduFal•Reco^d'CQ• 


■NBw•YoliK• 


Readingy  Enjoying  and  Subscribing  to 

The  Architectural  Record 

The  Stories  Told  by  Buildings 
To  Those  Who  Build 
Walk  the  Street  or 
Travel  Abroad 


A  Postal  Card  to  the  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 
14  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  will  bring  you  the  Free  Sample 


THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 

AN   OPINION   OF  A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  EXPERT 

'*In  the  new  catalogue  of  The  Mosher  Books  (now  first  brought  forward  under  the  name  by  which  they  hayeiolong 
been  generally  known)  one  finds  the  usual  year's  harvest  of  esthetic  characterization  and  poetic  appreciation.  Mr. 
Mosher* s  catalogue  is,  wc  believe,  the  most  literary  piece  of  advertising  issued  in  this  country;  and,  being  addressed 
only  to  persons  who  feel  the  appeal  of  purely  literary  things,  it  justifies  itself.  It  is  probably  as  well,  however,  that 
the  plan  is  not  followed  by  publishers  generally,  since  it  is  adapted  to  capture  the  scanty  savings  of  such  unfortunates 
as  fall  beneath  the  spell  of  its  eloquence. 

The  new  books  published  by  Mr.  Mosher  this  year  include  additions  to  all  his  well-known  series,  and  some  un- 
usually interesting  miscellaneous  titles.  The  new  books  in  the  unique  Vest-Pocket  Series  seem  likely  to  find  derhand 
equal  to  former  issues,  the  editions  of  Aucabsin  and  Nicolete  and  Aes  Triplex  being  specially  certain  oi  popularity. 
There  are  people  who  maintain  that  few  buyers  of  books  care  anything  about  the  typographical  excellence;  be  it 
granted;  but  even  the  most  indifferent  will  not  reject  the  good  when  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  the  most  slov- 
enly product  of  the  factory. 

Almost  as  small  in  price  and  even  more  attractive  in  execution  is  the  new  Mosher  edition  of  Mr.  Yeats*  play, 
•*The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire."  These  books  are  typical  of  one  of  the  phases  of  Mr.  Mosher's  work.  The  larger  vol- 
umes will  never  reach  anything  approaching  a  wide  circulation;  tliey  are  for  the  collector  and  the  hopeless  booklover; 
but  the  printing  of  small  books,  holding  to  a  high  literary  and  artistic  ideal,  is  not  without  its  result  on  the  craft  of 
the  time.'*  — The  Inland  Printer y  yanuary^  Tgo^., 


THIS    CATALOGUE    WILL    BE    SENT    FREE    ON    REQUEST    TO    ALL    WHO    MENTION    THE    READER 

THOMAS   B.  MOSHER  :    PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Ih  CoMMUXFOMDISa   fTlTU  AOVERTIKKIU,  FlIUUiK   MkMTION  "ThK  KkaDKR   MaOAZINK" 
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COLORADO.UTAHandN 

-^^    PACIFIC  COAST  ^ 


/065EWATION\ 

an    / 

DIMNGCAKSI 


Whatever  of  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  religious  or 
political  achievement  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Jews  of 
today  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  The  New 
Era  Illustrated  Magazine — a  periodical  which  is 
gaining  ground  among  thoughtful  and  progressive  Jews 
and  which  appeals  to  non-Jews  who  desire  to  be  well 
informed  about  Jewish  affairs. 

Read  "The  Sacrifice  of  Udschla,"  by  Max  Nordau 
begun  in  the  June  number. 

Subscription  price,  :^z.oo  a  year;  single  copies,  2;  cents 

THE  NEW  ERA  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 

38  Pa«h  Row  :  NEW  YORK 


9.  PLtuK  MurrioH  "The  Rudv 
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"The  Nation's  pleasure  ground  SDd  saoila- 
tium."— Doiid  BcnneU  jJitt. 

THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

The  lakes  and  streams  in  the  Adiron- 
dack  Moitniains  are  full  of  fish;  the 
woods  arc  inviting,  the  air  is  tilled  with 
health,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and 
restful.  If  yoii  visit  this  region  once, 
you  will  go  there  again.  An  ansiver 
to  altnost  anv  question  in  regard  to  the 
Adirondacks'will  be  found  in  No.  lo 
of  ihe  "Four-Track  Series,"  "The 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  Hoxv  to 
Reach  Them;'*  issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


Ik  CoaanpoHDi 


Hotel  Irving 

NEW  YORfTciTY 


rTTT»HILE  in  New  York  City,  you  will 
Ij^f  find  here,  over  looking  Grimercy 
fc^>^  Park,  a  select  family  hotel,  having 
ISEbSI  every  comfort  and  convenience  for 
the  accommodation  of  permanent  and  tran- 
sient guests.  The  Cuisine  and  Service  are 
unexcelled.  The  location  is  unsurpassed, 
being  convenient  to  all  the  principal  shopi, 
depots,  theaters  and  places  of  amusement, 
and  within  easy  access  of  the  Grand  Central, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  stations.  Four  min- 
utes' walk  from  Broad  way,  and  readily  reached 
by  Madison  Avenue  or  Twenty-third  Street 


par  wUk,  American  Plan;  •14.<S0  to'  S3O.0O  in 
American  Plnn ;  tsiper  dar  UDward.  KurotMui  PLan. 
HOTZl  IKVIHG,  M  Grunercy  ?ark.  Hew  Tork  City 

:  UuTTia*  "Tui  llUDU  Mtaam" 
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FOR  YOUR  DESK 


Free  to  Ton  with  Toar  Name  In  Gold 

Etm  ■  kIHrI  writer  like  Elberl  Hubbard  cinnol  id- 
(qtutcly  deicrilw  the  taloe  of  this  cBbini^i  to  tlie  di>d 
mth  ■  dak.  It  loFmi  ■  complele,  durable,  crtrtetdj 
r«cplacle(Dr  all  the  cllrEilnti.  nannBcripl*.  illustrations 

ctiliDCoaa  paper*  erer  loicDttd.  It  lia  tcriiable  aavlnga 
bank  ol  iaioriiiatlod— irorlb  47  actap  booka. 


n  Iv  fH  It    The  Di1-liK(  h  ■  rn> 

SYSTEM 


Hlted  by  A.  W.  SSAW 


THE  INSIDE  INN 

AT  ST.  LOUIS 


An  Ideal  Plac«  for  Vitltora  Rlebt  Iniide  the 
Grounds — No  Tiresome  Journeys  to  or 
Pnin  the  City — No  Crowding — No  dis- 
comfort— Time  and  Money  Saved. 


No  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  are;  no 
mailer  if  your  purse  be  ilender  or  otherwise,  if 
you  wish  to  ace  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  and 
enjoy  evfry  moment  of  your  time,  the  best  place 
to  stay — indeed,  the  only  place  to  stay — is  The 
Inside  Inn. 

The  building  of  this  splendid  hostelry  has 
marked  ■  new  departure  in  World's  Fair  accom- 
modations, it  being  the  first  time  that  the  admin- 
istration of  any  exposition  has  taken  the  question 
of  the  lodging  and  creature  comforts  of  its  visitors 
under  its  personal  supervision.  This  the  World's 
Fair  Management  has  done,  Thb  Inside  Inn  has 
been  build  with  the  same  lavish  hand  that  has 
marked  all  other  constructions  at  St.  Louis.  Itis 
three  stories  high,  400  feet  wide,  800  feet  long, 
contains  2,257  bedrooms  and  can  seat  2,500 
people  in  its  dining-room  at  one  utting. 

Every  modern  convenience  obtainable  has 
been  installed,  and  the  comforts  thus  afforded 
enable  visitors  to  enjoy  the  sights  of  the  Expo- 
wtion  whenever  they  please  and  then  go  10  their 
rooms  for  a  rest  without  a  long,  tiresome  jour- 
ney to  and  from  their  lodgings,  A  great  saving 
in  time  and  money  is  consequently  efiected,  as 
sightseeing  can  be  begun  directly  after  breakfast 
and  continued  laie  into  the  night  without  any 

admissiun  fee  other  than  the  first  is  reijuired 
from  those  guests  who  remain  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  ihc  Fair  at  The  Inside  Inn. 

The  Inside  Inn  is  run  on  both  the  European 
and  American  plans  and  the  rates  are  exceed- 
ingly moderate,  ranging  from  <;i.50  to  fl5-50 
European,  and  from  53-00  to  S7. 00  American, 
including  dailv  admission  in  both  cases.  The 
enormous  capacity  oj'The  Inside  I  sn  assures  first- 
class  accommodations  for  all — no  matter  when 
or  in  what  numbers  they  come — but  those  who 
prefer  to  secure  their  rooms  in  advance  mav 
make  reservations  now  for  anv  period  up  to 
December  1st.  A  post  card  addressed  to  the 
lidsiDE  Inn,  Administration  Bidg.,  World's  Fair 
Grounds,  St.  Louis,  will  bring  you  an  interest- 
ing booklet,  ^ving  full  details  and  plans. 


in  CounroHOiHO  w 
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Duplicate  It 

Blwti^-Tko lirtto •.h Id'eimr talBUalf  in-t. ...I <it h.n i!^ •I'l  r » in 
IdrUo.  ralri«ab*ckm-notucoiitlMU«morr-i':<i:!'T 
IhiDuwInwwH  ■atdlvntfiin.  Trae rrom UI  Ui* oSjectloni 
to  ottUr  ptertBS  «udl.'*l>ii|i:i<'BU  li"  ii"li '  iJ^iynl  umI  :;  I  :.:i' 
Vidtpa^oT'^lt"  tarit.  Ihi  |iii|4i-aM  Itl'aiv  lnr|if  rn-'i  haili.iia  -t 
■iidIiMrMvnawh>ii<l«fninf»4ni'kmri<hyrrt<itlick'[ij>i<S»u 
tttraW«dvn.ioth>t<«-tiidav(rEii4l>vi-tir<'«ttbiBn'M'»rlFV  1 

tonHtatMn  irliirli  (Ik  luvr  Mdld  han  ^|^  ^jk  1 4B  V 
BWd  but  didn't.  It  (bnlililridicininthrV^WV  ■  m# 

lbrhibiti<>uIn]iun.hin'"r«,kt.iui-i«K    ■■  ■  ■    «f 

thtt)udinwntwliw-4>eCebftiiM.  ^^  ASM    W 

lil "  "    "■ 


djW  (^*  Ir-oi  nTh.'-w  r.I.'S  t'.i 


■■^««     "<nr  ■rwBlllldlllf, 
|U|V  BUiU-alwI'itui'^  I 

«triCht.'niuMv]i>iiifi1(r.>l.--l'-'Sf":*i:<i--i'-  :>r->---i<r  .  .1 
•BnRrBHIIwfMtmdnntkKa"(nl^  .r.-'-'.ll.-"l.'l!"l:Ji.-  • 
WlMb«nalmT\kii<ntn;-l-i''*n.i'>><  ■■v.  i-.l-wij'.T'r^ji  !.■. . -i 

f^ifmM'n^^v^B^w^ •!-><■-■■■  T'il.I  a'rriVi'V.ri   ■.:*■ 

If  bMiht  wii'v.  H'vll 
■ilBliniiIrd  B  mli^'if 

tbMtOBUIIMIlNti'kl  

inhjMtonif  li-:tl'''f<"f--^P      ^H            Ham'^Ainii-i.-m-nlitCil 
D-jplictuCuelorHe^ — ^».  -    ^""'- ~ 


KIMBALL  PIANO  PLATLR 


DAII.r  CONCLRTi 


\  I  IM.   '11   W    M.  1  IBK  \K» 


I  ^'i.'  I  Ml  I'vi'H  srt 


W.W.  KIMBALL  CO.  ;v'.':,"'.\;^;r;,",ur;:: 

(  IIIC  ,\(iO 


[..STXIlMilltl)   I. 


All  over  the  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BO  JON , 
BARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 


C*arj  P«tr  Wirraat«d 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg — never 
,  Tears  norlJnUstcnt 
ALWAYS  EASY 


■KPUSC  AtL  kUtSTItUKl  ^ 


' Amhitiou  Cannot  Higlin-  Reach 


Wm.Knabe-yCo, 

An.,  r..;         Mb'.-.....  tr^Mtptm 


Hotel  Iklieciaire 

irMtwigiMiTttSiKti,, 

New  Ywl. 


■    Can  oBi-t 


Bnntlhs)  H'4d  iit   Uir 

Om  Room.  *i<n  t.Bi!....._ Usanctdt* 

E><n'  ImcnivruiHii  kticira  ««  amUra  Ii»- 


BvBER 

Re 


I904  25  CE>r^ 

EREADEi 
GAZIN 


fWHEN  TME    TROST  IS   ON  THE    PuNKIN  AND  THE    FODOEH'a   tN  THE  SHOCK 

iOBBS-MERRlLLCOMPANYvrNOV^i^tSCy 


"M 


^EW  BOOKS 


SBND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FALL 
CATALOGUE 


BREAKING  the  WILDERNESS 

The  story  of  tin*  conquest  of  the  far  w<*"<t,  from  thr  wan(lfrin^<  of  Cabt-za  do  Vara  to  tht»  first  doM'ent 

of  the  C<.»lorado  by  l*o\vc*ll  and  the  <*oiiipU'tioii  <»f  the  Union  FacifK*  Kailway.    AVith 

particular  account  of  the  exph^its  of  trappers  and  traders. 

By  FREDERICK  S.  DELLENBAUGH,  Author  of  "The  Rommnce  of  the  Colorado  River," 

**North  Americans  of  Yesterday/'  etc. 

8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    Net  $3.50.    (Carrlai^e  25  cents.) 

While  there  liave  hern  nuinemus  buoks  ]»ublished  rolatinjr  to  varinus  paits  of  this  period,  yet  there 
ap]»ears  to  be  no  simrh-  vohnnc  which  presents  a  coniprehensi\  e  and  coiieiM*  view  of  the  wliole.  It  is 
intended  that  "IJreaivinjr  the  WiUlernes>"  shall,  in  a  measure,  fill  this  place. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  1607-1904 

A  history  «»f  thn'r  j-i-nliirit*-:  of  i*roirn*ss  in  iMtpulation, 
industry.  riMiiiiu-rt-c  ami  ciMlualion. 

By    WILLI  A  yi    ESTABROOK    CHANCELLOR    an  J 
EL  ETC  HER  WILLIS  HEWES. 

In  10  IKirls  (oju.'li  coinplflo  in  «in«'  x<»linur  an«l  <(»Id  Mim- 
rati-l>. ) 

Tart  I.    COLONIZATION.   liW):  liiy? 

8vo,  with  150  maps  and  diaKrams  (many  in  colors.} 
Net  $3.50.    (CarrittKe  25  cents.) 

Tlu*  rec«»nl  jif  llu*  scttU-nicnt  of  tin-  twolvi!  Kntfli-Jli  rol- 
onirsof  tin*  i;ili  ftnluiy.  |»r«*irilr»l  hv  a  l»ri«"f  r<'\i»*\\  oi 
t!u"|K*ri(Kl  of <li~inv»"i>  ami  •<rttl»ni«'iit. 


NARRAGANSETT  BAY 

Its  liisloric  and  romantic  :i«ociatioii!«  and  iiirtun'Mjcc 

srltin;;. 

By  EDGAR  MAYHEW  BACOM,  Author Ot 
"The  Hudson  Rhertrom  Ocean  to  Source/* etc. 

Larfire  Mvo,  with  50  drawings  by  the  author  and  nu- 
merous photographs.    Net  $3.50.   (Carriage  as  cents.) 

Mr.  Hwon  |»rf-iMit<  in  a  form  <^imilar  lo  lii<%  "Hudson 
Uivfr."anot|irr  \oliiiii«>  i>ni|)li:i->i/ni'.;  tlic  niii<|ii«'  U-atity, 
till*  ureal  lii-toiic  siitiK'^t,  ami  the  U';;«'ndai  y  rliaim  of 
Illunii-  Nl.ind'N  noblo  kiy. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,  POET  AND  THINKER 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY,  Author  of  "The  Rossettis,  "  "William  Morris/'  etc. 
8vo,  with  numerous  illustrations  in  photogravure,  uniform  iftlth  Miss  Cary's  other  worlcs. 

Net  $3'50.    (By  mail  S.l-TS-'^ 
Addrcs-ifd  not  In  tlie  student,  but  to  the  general  reader,  this  volume  shows  Kinerson  as  he  looks  to 
the  generation  succeeding  his  own. 


JAPANESE  LIFE 

In  Town  and  Country. 

BydEO.  W.  K^O\. 

No.  finorij  A-il  Mir  NihilUJOUS. 

i2mo.  Illu.<%trated. 
Net  $1 .20.  \  By  mail  $1 .30.) 

ri:i  \  loi  SL'^  i^-^i  I'D 
Indian  Life  In  Town  and  Country 


SWEDISH  LIFE 

In  Town  and  Country 

By  fi.  rO.V  HEIDESSTAM. 

No.    i.»  in  oril    KlUorKAN 
Nl.lOllUORS. 

i2mo.  Illustrated. 
Net  $1.20.  iBy  mail  $1.30.) 

n>\  issi'Ki) 

Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country 


MAR  JORIE  FLEMING 

Tin*  'Jtorv  of  Ivt   Mar.iorir.    I'-lm  tJu-r 
Willi  hor  JonrnaN  and  lur  U-ttti.-. 

By  L.  Mac  BE  A IV. 

To  Which  is  Added 

M.irmri'"    Klfmin;:.  a  -^tory  of  cliiUl 
lile  litt>  viMr«;auo. 

By  JOH,\  BROWS,  M.  D. 

Willi  iiiiim  roils  illustrations,  imhid- 
iir.:  a  lronti^i»u-o«'  in  r«»lor.  . 


PORTRAITS  Of  the  irth  CENTURY 

lli<loiii-  and  l.itir.ii  \. 
By  L\  A,  SAi^TE'BElVE. 

Tr.in^!  il.*d  l»v  Kitliarin«'  \\  \\«»trm-M>. 

TiftO  parts,    Nvo,  ^ith  about  30  Illustrations.    5old 
.separately,  each  $2.50  net. 

The  *ii!i.;r«*t'  «»l  lli.>«:  lii  i"-  iiit  i  -- 1\  -  iii-  tiulf  iiiinv  nt  \\w 
ni«»-l  ?M»l:i'fl«'  iH-(-(ii,-  .i|  Mil  lii-iiirv  .iml  i;!ii  i*..iii'  ot 
I'lMliii-  tf  !  ill-  iV'h  I  •  lil.il  \. 


THE  MASTER'S  VIOLIN 

By  MYRTLE  REED 

Aulliorof  '  !..i\<-iidi'r  andOld  I^ice."  eto. 

i2mo,  very  daintily  printed  and  bound. 
Net  $1.50.       (.By  mail  $1.65.) 

"A  rare  |>ifr«'  of  Work,  an  «\«iui-iti*  literary  f>ro«hntion. 
full  I'f  iltii'- itflv  \\M\rii  i.iiHv.  It  nili'rn«"s«;  and  humor. 
A  'Mjil  i\.«lin'.' l<i\f  *loi\."     .\'. .  ■s>'':  A,!:i'r!istt . 


s»i  i.d  f<'i 
!!■■•. -i  I'. d 

F.lll  •    .ll.|iO_M|i' 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


27  West 

23a  Street, 

Ke\tYork. 


\\    (  iii:i:is|>iiM)|.s'i2   Willi     \  MM  1:1 1st  K"-.    TlKA.sK   Mkn'I1«i.N    "'lUK   Rr^liKK   MAliAZISK" 


TWO    SPLENDID    GIFTS    FOR    THE    PRICE    OF    ONE 

The  COURTSHIP  of 
MILES  STANDISH 

WITH    FORTY-TWO  FULL  PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

^y  Howard  Cliandler  Christy 


This  is  the  most  sumptuous  and  beautiful  gift  book  of 
RCent  years.  To  the  minutest  detail  it  is  a  work  of  art; 
a  settinff  of  exquisite  charm  for  the  nation^  favorite 
poem  of  courtuiip;  a  fitting  tribute  to  Long^ellow 
and  to  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  felt  the 
promptings  oi  that  passion — 


OUB  REMARKABLE  OFFER  TO  YOU 


The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  .     .     .     $3.00 

Express  charges  on  book 25 

The  Reader  Magazine,  one  year    .     .     .      3.00 

$6.23 


SPECIAL  OFFER,  BOTH  FOR 


$3.25 


You  m«y  send  me  the  CImsty  illiistmted  e<litioii  of  The  C 
delivered  to  my  address.  wrriHip:  paid.  ;ii«l  filter  my  .substript 

urtship 
oi.  for 

of  Miles 
riif  lUa. 

Standish.  to  be 
er  Magazine  for 

one  year,  beginning  with  th«  is.sut;  of 
I  hereby  >in«e  to  im.v  you  for  tlie  a 

ovf  b<H.k  and 

iiiaKH^iile 

tlie  Hui 

i..f*.S.i 

}. 

Signed 

Street 

Town 

D^ 
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THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  COiS  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Greek  Poets 

An  Antholosry  edited  by  Nathan  Haskbll  Dole.   8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.  $2;  half  calf,  $3.50;  limp  seal,  $4.50. 

'  I  'HIS  volume  includes  the  choicest  examples  in  English 
*  of  Greek  poetry  from  many  sources,  each  poet's  work 
being  prefixed  by  a  bioi^raphical  sketch.  Notes,  indices, 
and  a  special  introduction  are  also  included,  so  that  the 
reader  unaided  will  find  every  guide  to  an  intelligent  en- 
joyment of  the  subject.  This  is  the  fullest  and  most 
representative  selection  yet  made, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  value  in 
the  class-room  and  private  library. 


Dames  and  Daughters 
of  the  French  Court 

By  Gbraldinb  Brooks,  author  of 
"Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colo- 
nial Days."  Illustrated.  12mo, 
gilt  top,  ^.50  net  (postage  15c.) 

MANY  interesting  feminine  fig- 
ures cluster  about  the  throne  of 
France  and  exeft  an  TnHuence  upon 
her  history.  This  is  a  treatment  of 
an  attractive  theme  from  a  new 
viewpoint. 


Synopses  of  Dickens's 
Novels 

By  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  author 
of  "Sbaksperian  Synopses." 
18mo,  cloth.  45  cents  net  (post- 
age 5  cents). 

EVERY  lover  of  Dickens  and  liter- 
ary student  will  find  this  guide- 
book of  great  practical  help.  It  gives 
a  story  or  argument  of  each  novel, 
also  bibliography,  scene,  and  com- 
plete index  of  characters,  for  the 
first  time. 


BOOKS  BY  DR.  J.  R.  MILLER 

More  than  a  million  of  Dr.  Miller's 
kindly,  helpful  books  have  been 
issued,  some  being  translated  into 
several  languages. 

Finding  the  Way 

16mo.    Plain  ed^es.    65  cents  net.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  85 
cents  net.    (Postage  8  cents.) 


W.  M.  Thackeray 

Complete  Works  In  30  yolamet 

(CoRNHiLL  Edition) 

With  new  Bi(»raphy,  Bibliography, 
and  Special  Introductions,  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Dr.  J.  B.  Hbnnbman, 
of  the  University  of  the  South. 
Fully  illustrated.  8vo. cloth, gilt 
top,  to7.50  per  set;  half  calf,  gilt 
top.  $75.00  per  set. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  unusual 
**■  importance,  presenting  an  abso- 
lutely complete  text  of  Thackeray  for 
the  first  time.  It  includes  2,000  pages 
not  found  in  other  editions.  The  in- 
.troductions,  bibliography,  and  other 
special  editorial  work  are  no  less 
worthy  of  note.  The  type  is  large, 
clear,  and  specially  set  throughout. 


Morris's  Poetical  Works 

Edited  by  Prop.  Percy  R.  Colwell.    8vo,  cloth,  gUt 
top.  $2;  half  calf,  $S.50;  limp  seal,  $4.50. 

Vy/ILLIAM  Morris's  career  extended  over  the  better 
^^  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  won  fame  in 
many  fields  of  work.  As  a  poet,  he  ranlcs  with  Swinburne 
and  Rossetti  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Victorian 
era.  This  careful  and  generous  selection  of  poems  will 
show  him  at  his  best,  and  tend  to  widen  his  circle  of 

American  readers.  An  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  bibliography  are  in- 
cluded. 


Daniel    De    Foe 

Complete  Works  in  16  Volames 

Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Maynadier,  of  Harvard. 
Frontispieces.  8vo.  $16,  u  p< 
wards,  per  set. 

INCLUDES  not  only  the  immortal 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  but  De  Foe*s 
other  great  imaginative  tales,  travel 
sketches,  essays,  and  descriptions. 
A  notable  edition  of  rarity  and 
interest.  • 


The  Inner  Life 


12mo.      Illuminated  cover.     30  cents  net. 
cents.; 


(Postage  5 


The  Face  of  the  Master 

12rao.    Illustrated,  decorated  cover,  gilt  top.    50  cents 
net,     (Postaifc  5  cents,  i 


Stories  of  Robin  Hood 

And  His  lltaxyOBtltwi 

By  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  Chil- 
dren's FaYorite  Classics.  Illus- 
trated.   16mo.    60  oOBtl. 

^HE  children  especially  will  ffrest- 
^  ly  enjoy  this  re-telllng  of  the 
merry  stories  of  Robin  Hood.  It  is 
a  new  prose  version  based  directly 
upon  the  ancient  ba'Iads. 


Stories  of  King 
Arthur 

Adapted  from  Malory  by  U.  Waldo 
Cutler.  Children's  Favorite 
Classics.  Illustrated.  16mo. 
60  cents. 

ANEW  text  of  these  fine  old  tales 
of  chivalry,  based  closely  upon 
the  **Morte  d' Arthur."  but  usinfr 
simple  language  adapted  to  younger 
readers. 


irSW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDRBir 

New,  copyrighted  stories  by  the  best 
authors.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
60  cents  each  net  (postage  10c). 

Little  Metacomet  SjfeJSKr//  °' ' 

By  Hezbkiah  Buttbrworth 

TlArn'fViTr'Q    QriTr    A"  exciting  tale  of  the  first 
JJOrOXny  S    Opy    Fourth  of  July. 

By  Jambs  Otis 

Stories  of  the  Good  Greenwood 

Life  in  the  field  and  forest  described  entertainingly  by 
Clarence  Hawkbs 

T-f     All    PfitnA    TfiiA    How  a   make-believe 
IL    I^AL    UOIUC     J.IUC    princess  was  rescued. 

By  Mary  F.  Leonard 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  426-8  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Is  CoRRKSFosDisn  WITH  AnvERTiitKas,  Pi.KASR  Mkstion  "The  Rkader  Maoazink* 
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"For  every  one  who  wtis  once  a  boy  and  is  now  a  reminiscent  man" 


An  Idyl  of  Boyhood  by  Clarence  S.  Darrow 


H 


ERE  is  •  book  on  a  boy's  lire  in  the  country — the  boy  who  does  chores,  the  boy  who 
goes  to  tbe  swimming  pool,  the  boy  who  hates  to  go  to  church,  the  boy  who  teases 
Uie  girls,   and   yet   the   boy   who   climbs  to   the   top   of  the   hill   and   looks   far  off, 
'    is  a  book  of  raic  chaim.  CHICAOO  EVENING  POST. 

IT  is  a  book  of  chaim  to  the  man  of  action  for  the  new  and  alluring  fancies  it  will  re- 
veal to  him,  to  the  imaginative  man  for  tbe  thrills  it  will  bring  him  as  if  of  echoes 
from  his  own  past.  CHICAGO  CHRONICLE. 

THE  author's  aflectiona  light  his  footsteps  through  the  dear  old  haunts,  and  he  writes 
in  a  simple  lyric  strain  of  humor  and  pathos  that  captivates  the  heart.  He  visits,  with 
that  wistfulness  known  to  ua  all,  the  sacred  places  where  he  fished  and  roamed  the  fields 
•a  a  care-firee  urchin ;  looks  into  the  old  home  and  school  and  church  ;  recalls  his  quaint  illu- 
•ions,  long  vanished,  recalls  the  joys  of  the  summer  vacation  and  lingers  around  the  fascinating 
old  mil],  now  crumUing  away,  where  his  father  ground  the  farmers'  giisi.  Mr.  Dairow  has 
made  a  book  of  genuine  literary  beauty  and  haunting  human  interest. 

CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD. 

$1.50 
A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago 
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WESEND  nir.  ^^^ftbO0K(NOT  THE  BOOKAGENT) 


Specimen  Volume  fo 


A  Popular  Presentation  of  All  Human  History  Based  on  the  Writings  of 


Its  16,500  Pages 

epitomize  all  human  history  while  keeping  it 
true  and  inieresting.  We  may  now  sec  the 
Story  of  man's  life  and  struggle  and  develop- 
ment unfolding  itself  easily  and  naturally— like 
the  unraveling  of  a  tangled  skein  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  alone  knows  the  secret.  In  do 
other  form  can  history  be  so  readable — 

4  Simple,  Straightforward 
Narrative 

built  up  step  by  step  from  the  master  writings 
of  z,ooo  historians  of  every  age  and  nation, 
but  without  the  useless  philosophizing  and 
painful  proliiily  of  specialism.  We  may  at 
last  read  history  with  some  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  without  feeling  that  the  subject  is 
too  vast  and  deep  to  be  mastered  by  busy 
Americans. 


A  Great  historical  Index 

makes  the  work  permanently  useful,  allowing 
us  to  turn  up  any  fact  or  date  or  event,  or  in- 
formation of  any  historical  character,  on  the 
instant.  The  origin  of  laws,  institutions,  cus- 
toms, religions,  the  whole  complex  fabric  of 
society  the  world  over  (45  nations  are  dealt 
with),  is  now  conveniently  at  hand. 

The  history  Is  Completed— 

The  labors  of  the  editors  have  consummated 
the  largest  and  most  important  literary  under- 
taking of  the  past  t;  years,  and  one  not  likely  to 
be  attempted  again  in  another  generation.  Of 
the  quality  of  their  work,  of  the  unrivalled  ei- 
ccllcnce  and  value  of  the  history,  you  may  judge 
for  yourself  by  reading  a  specimen  volume  which 
The  Outlook  will  send  you,  free  of  charge,  if 
J.OU  apply  at  once. 


1             In   boLinfii    of  originalily,  buiinrii  acumtn.  and  general 
1    lukttkir  the  plan    aiJ  purport  of  any  of  iht  many  recent  -u 
■    -The  Iliitoriani-  lliitory  of  the  WoW^."— New  York  Times 

inlireil    and  ulilily  it  may  bt  doubled 
rti  of  popular   reference  excel  thai  •/ 
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AN  EXISESSMAN  BRINGS  YDU^SBtHEBOOK 


7OOOBC-fcl904 

anyAddress  influsCountryi 


The  specimen  Volume  Plan  of  Sale  adopiei 
look,  has  been  received  by  the  public  nith  an 
bitherto  obKrved  in  the  book-selling  world.    Seven  rhousanil 
■pecimen  volumes  have  been  unl  out  within  30  days.    It  h  the 
fine  abaolutely  saliaf ictory  method  yel  devised  of  selling  a  sub- 
•cription  book.    The  Outlook  sends  the  specimen  volume  by  ei 
charns.     You  take  your  lime— you  have  a  whole  week— lo  aeciac  wnei 
TOu  Tike  it  or  not.   We  beg  you  to  cut  the  leaves,  to  read  the  660  pages  1:. 
fully  ;  you  return  ihevolume  at  The  Outlook's  expense.    We  do  not  irov 
you  to  come  to  our  office  or  bother  you  with  canvassers.     Can  you  imaf^ 
any  method  more  courteous,  more  satisfactory  7 

The  diBorsBCB  between  this  and  other  ways  of  buying  books  is  like  the  dif- 
ference between  being  fitted  with  a  suit  of  clothes  ' 

a  suit  by  mail.   You  need  not  order  the  history  unless  it  ms  your  mina.      1  tie 
ordinary  practice  of  publishers  is  to  hire  men  to  sell  you  books,  tnd  mike 
yoB  pay  lor  Ibcir  •errkn.     This  work  sells  itself.     It  icll^ 
And  by  this  useful  method  The  Outlook  can  sell  the  work  a 
the  future  prices,  as  a  concession  to  prompt  buyers. 

PLEASE  MAKE  USB  OP  THE  POLLOWINO  FORM  IN  APPLVINO  FOR  A  SPECIMEN  VOLUME. 


e  1 

C!)e    €>UtlOOl^,  223  JFourtg  Hbt..  BctD  gork 

/it  sight    sendtB, ._ 1  Pill  in  Address) 

1^ 
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HARPERS  NEW  FICTION 


A  LADDER  OF  SWORDS.    By  Gilbert  Parker  ^ 

In  wholly  different  vein  from  the  author's  last  novel,  **The  Right  of  Way,"  comes  this 
exquidte  romance,  and  written  in  the  finished  style  of  this  great  novelist.  The  scenes  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey  are  of  idyllic  freshness  and  beauty,  and  in  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel,  the 
lord  of  the  island,  the  author  has  produced  a  character  of  delightful  humor  and  braggadocio. 
Illustrated  by  the  Kinney s.     Post  8vo,  {1.50. 

THE  MASQUERADER.     By  Katharine  Cecil  Thurston 

Two  men,  not  related,  but  looking  absolutely  alike — one  married,  the  other  a  bachelor — 
secretly  change  places.  The  novel  develops  along  lines  new  to  ficdon,  and  is  a  forceful 
compelling  story  ;  not  a  story  of  style  and  words,  but  a  story  of  doing,  a  history  of  life  in 
acdon.     The  moral  problem  involved  is  a  strange  one.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  $  i .  50. 

VERGILIUS.     By  Irving  Bacheller 

After  two  years'  work  along  new  lines,  Irving  Bacheller  has  produced  in  ''Vergilius"  a 
story  of  new  atmosphere  and  unusual  power.  The  story  is  one  of  tender  affecdon  and 
strong  situadons,  and  the  final  scene  is  a  crowning  touch  of  rare  beauty.     Post  8vo,  {1.35. 

THE  TRUANTS.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

• 

An  exhilarating  story  of  London  life  by  the  author  of  ''Four  Feathers,"  which  achieved 
unusual  popularity.  The  truants  are  two  young  married  people  living  with  the  rich,  over- 
beastng  father  of  the  husband,  often  playing  truant  to  escape  his  haid  surveillance.  The  plot 
is  intensely  interesting  throughout,  growing  more  and  more  involved  with  every  chapter. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  {1.50. 

THE  SON  OF  ROYAL  LANGBRITH.   By  W.  D.  HoweUs 

This  new  novel  promises  to  be  the  most  popular  story  he  has  written  for  some  dme.  It  deals 
with  an  immensely  interesting  situation,  new  to  ficdon,  which  works  out  to  a  strong  conclu- 
sion.    Crown  8vo,  Special  Binding,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top,  ^2.00. 

NOSTROMO.    By  Joseph  Conrad 

A  novel  of  present-day  adventure  in  a  South  American  republic.  The  story  is  one  of  revolu- 
don  and  exciting  intrigue,  and  throughout  the  author's  marvellous  powers  of  descripdon  are 
shown.  The  odd  contrast  of  medieval  revoludonary  condidons  side  by  side  with  gigandc 
commercial  enterprise,  undertaken  by  foreign  capital,  is  set  forth.      Post  8vo,  $  i .  50. 

THE  GEORGIANS.    By  Will  N.  Harben 

A  new  book  about  Abner  Daniel,  in  which  his  shrewd  wit  is  more  keen  and  telling  than  ever. 
In  the  role  of  match-maker  old  Abner  adds  a  delightfully  humorous  touch  to  a  sweet  and 
tender  love-story.      Post  8 vo,  $1.50. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  :  PUBLISHERS  :  NEW  YORK 


Jjr  CoBAnroMoiMo  with  Advkrtisbbs,  Plbask  Mkwtion  "Thr  Rradkr  Maoazink** 
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THE  AMERICAN  NATION 

A  HISTORY 

FROM    ORIGINAL    SOURCES    BY    ASSOCIATED    SCHOLARS.      IN    TWENTY-SEVEN    VOLUMES 


(b  Mhis 


Edited  by  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

ProfcMor  of  History  at  Harrard  Univertitj 


HIS  JFORK  it  the  greatest,  most  authoritative,  and  only  exhauttively  complete  history  of  America  that 
m     has  ever  been  undertaken.    The  work  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Albert  Bushnell    Hart, 
J^     ProfestcM'  of  History  at  Harvard  University,  in  consultation  with  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Texas  and  Wisconsin  Historical  Societies.    The  history  will   be  complete  in 
twenty-«even  volumes,  each  the  work  of  an  acknowledged  scholar  of  history  who  is  a  specialist  in  that  period  of 
our  nation's  history  of  which  his  volume  treats.     Each  writer  has  spent  years  of  study  in  preparing  for  this  great 
work,  and  has  searched  all  records  and  historical  data.     The  names  of  these  scholars  are  an  assurance  of  the 
authority,  finality  and  permanihice  of  this  great  work.     The  plan  of  the  narrative  is  chronological,  the  volumes 
following  each  other  in  dote  sequence,  and  its  scope  a  critical,  political,  biographical  account  of  the  events  and 
forces  which  have  been  vital  in  the  making  of  our  nation.     The  series  will  include  a  set  of  unexcelled  maps  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white.     These  maps  alone  are  equivalent  to  an  expensive  American  Atlas,  and  are,  more- 
over, the  result  of  the  very  latest  topographical  work.     Each  volume  is  indexed  and  a  general  index  volume  to 
the  whole  series  will  be  prepared,  thus  making  the  whole  group  useful  for  ready  reference.     Accompanying  each 
v<^ume  is  a  chapter  of  bibliography  suited  to  the  further  needs  of  the  general  reader. 

Fivt  volumes  are  notv  completed  and  the  remaining  volumes  'will  follow  quicUy. 

Tbis  ^r St  group  of  jive  is  complete  in  ittelf. 

Vd.  I.  THE  EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND  OF  AMERICAN  BISTORT,  by  Professor  £.  P.  Cheyney, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  deals  with  the  condition  of  European  civilization  at  the  time  of  the 
sailing  of  Columbus  and  just  after,  which  led  to  his  voyages  and  other  journeys  to  the  American 
continent. 

Vol.  II.  -  '  BASIS  OF  AMERICAN  BISTORT,  by  Professor  Livingston  Farrand,  Columbia  University,  deals 
particularly  with  the  conditions  of  our  continent  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Indian 
dviliiation,  climate,  topography,  etc. 

Vd.  III.  SPAIN  IN  AMERICA,  by  Professor  E.  G.  Bourne,  Yde  University,  deals  with  the  period  of 
Spanish  colonisation  between  the  years  1450  and  1580. 

Vol.  IV.  ENGLAND  IN  AMERICA,  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  Prendent  of  WilUam  and  Mary  College,  deals  with 
the  early  English  colonies  in  Vir^nia  and  New  England. 

Vol.  V.  COLONIAL  SELF-<}OVERNMENT,  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  deds 
with  the  early  self-government  of  the  Spanish,  French,  English  and  Dutch  Colonies. 

Rmek  voluwse  is  illustrated  xuitb  frontispiece  and  maps  in  color  and  black  and  ivbite,      Crovfn  8vo^  polished  buckram^ 
leather  labels^  tvitJk  gilt  letterings  gilt  tops,  uncut  edges^  five  volumes  in  box,  net,  $g.oo 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 

*JHB  WANT  of  a  complete  library  edition  of  the  works  of  this  great  poet  has  long  been  felt.  The  whole  of 
Swinburne's  Poetical  Works  is  included  in  these  volumes,  together  with  the  new  volume — **A  Channd 
Passage*'  and  other  as  yet  unpublished  pieces.  The  first  volume  Mr.  Swinburne  has  prefaced  by  a  long  Intro- 
ductory Letter  to  his  friend  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  in  which  he  relates  for  the  first  time  how  he  came  to  produce 
the  works  upon  which  his  fame  rests. 

Vd.  I.       Poems  and  Ballads.     First  Series. 

Vol.  II.     Songt  Before  Sunrise — Songs  of  Two  Nations,  including  A  Song  of  Italy. 

Vd.  III.    Porais  and  Ballads.     Second  and  Third  Series — Songs  of  the  Springtides. 

Vd.  IV.    Tzistram  of  Lyonesse  ( the  Arthurian  Poems ) — The  Tale  of  Balen — Atalanta— Erechtheus. 

Vd.  V.     Stadias  in  Song — A  Century  of  Roundels— Sonnets  from  the  Volume  "Tristam  of  Lyonesse" — 

Poems  from  "Tristram  " — The  Heptalogia  ( with  additions). 
Vd.  VI.    A  Midaammer  Holiday — Astrophel  and  Other  Poems — The  Contents  of  the  New  Volume,  A  Channel 

Passage,  and  Other  Poems,  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

Six  Volumes.      With  Latest  Portrait  of  Sivinburne  and  Autograph 
Crown  Svoy   Library  Bindings  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Tops,  net,  $12.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  :   Publishers  :    NEW  YORK 
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A  Selection  from  Our  Fall  List 

Source  Books  of  American  History 

Travels  Tbrongh  the  Middle  Settlements  of  North  America, 

1T59-1760.  By  Andrew  Bnmaby 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  $a.oo  net 

An  educated  Englishman's  fair-minded  account  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies  on  the  eve  of  the  Rerolu- 
tion.  It  was  last  reprinted  in  separate  form  in  1775. 

Memoirs  of  the  American  War.  By  William  Heath 

Small  8vo*  cloth  (ready  October  as),  $2.50  net 

The  history  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  of  ttie  military  operations  of  the  Revolution,  especially  valuable  for 
its  accounts  of  the  British  retreat  from  Lexington,  the  battle  of  Bunlcer  Hill,  and  the  later  engagements 
about  New  York.  It  has  not  been  reprinted  since  it  was  published  by  act  of  Congress  in  1796. 

Lei:ends  of  the  Iroquois,  Told  by  the  Complanter 

By  W.  W.  Ctnfleld 

FROM  AUTHORITATIVE  NOTES  AND  STUDIES 

New  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50  net 

A  series  of  annotated  reprints.  **  Source  Books  of  American  History"  projected  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate 

Erice.  which  will  include  some  of  the  best  and  rarest  contemporary  volumes  of  travel,  history  and 
iograpliy,  dealing  with  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  and  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
farther  West;  and  will  be  edited,  with  introductions,  notes  and  indexes,  by  Kufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  author 
of  *'  Rambles  in  Colonial  Byways,'*  **  Historic  Long  Island,**  etc. 

New  England  in  Letters.  By  Rufiis  Rockwell  Wilson 

i2mo,  cloth,  with  six  illustrations  in  color,  $1.50  net 

A  series  of  pilgrimages  to  the  literary  landmarks  of  New  England,  a  delightful  mingling  of  historic  fact  and 
intimate  personal  acquaintance. 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  yet  done  in  that  direction."— rA^wMw  tVetUworth  Higgims^n. 
"  From  cover  to  cover  &  delightful  book."-~J9r»tJkfyn  EmgU, 

\ 

Famous  Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

By  6.  A.  Henty^  Mi^or  Arthnr  Grttfiths,  ArdiltMad  Forbes  and  otber  well-known  writers 

Edited  by  CHARLES  WELSH 

New  Issues 

Vol.  II— From  1815-1861,  9  illustrations.        Vol.  IV— From  1871-1900,  12  illustrations. 

Previously  Issued 

Vol.  I— From  1801-1815,  16  illustrations.       Vol.  Ill— From  1861-1871,  16  illustratipns. 

Each.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.25 
Tlie  aboye  tour  yolumes  la  box,  $S.oo 

In  a  lengthy  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  issued  in  the  series  tlie  ^.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Retdew  says: 
"All  boys  ought  to  be  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Welsh,  to  read  these  two  books 
in  which  about  all  the  very  great  and  some  of  the  very  small — but  very  interesting  to  us — conflicts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  described  with  compactness,  vigor  and  accuracy,  sometimes  by  men  who  looked 
upon  the  scenes  they  describe  and  were  exposed  to  their  dangers." 

A.Wessels  Company  H<.cSJ?fst««  New  York 
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TOE  READER  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEMEmS 


Handsome  Library  Editions 

of 
Famous  Novelists 
and  Historians 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL.  EASY  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS.  FIFTY  PER  CENT  REDUC- 
TION.   BOUND  IN  HALF  LEATHER. 

REGULAR  PRICE  $2  pke  vol. 
CLEARANCE    "      «1     "      " 


ALEXANDER  DUMAS 

Thli  !■  one  of  tha  mott  compJele  in 
finclT  illuitrated  edit  ions  of  the  Fnoc 
Tomucer  tnt  iMsed.  Tht  illugtn 
tloDm  are  after  oriKinalt  by  Freac 
■rllati  luch  u  De  NeuTllle.  Leloii,  el< 

E.  BULWER  LYTTON 

Cocaplece  woikB  coalaiolos  all  tb 
bokI*  and  lomancea  with  numeral 

tone,  printed  Irom  new  platei— lais 

VICTOR  HUGO 


I  the  Ian 


I.  Vibel 


In  thii  edition 
Si'uii; 


JUSTIN  MCCARTHY 

A  Hietocr  of  Our  Timei,  from  tb* 
Acceaaion  of  Queen  Victoria  lo  thi 
General  Election  0II8SO.  Thiiedllloa 
coQlaini  introduction  and  lapplenao* 
larT  chapleri  bj  G.  Mercer  Adam, 
briasing  the  woric  down  to  Mr.  Glad- 
■tone'iRealKnationoIlhePremierahip 
(March.  Uwl.wiih  New  Index  and  ad- 
i..,_^_  ._  ... ^  g(  iiij  Liie^tn,^ 


(March. 


JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN 

A  HiitofT  of  the  English  People. 
lIlualiBied.  LirEC  Ijpe.  beaullfuUj 
illuitraled.  A  Hittorj  of  the  EnEllib 
People  from  ttcly  EnEland.  uS,  lo 
modern  England.  ]8U.  IJewl;  edited 
and  carefDlTy  revised.   Wllb  a  com- 


tha  beat  itaodard  edition*  iiaued  In 
Eafland  with  tbe  author'!  approial. 
lllaatraied  with  full-page  phoIoitTa- 
nra  and  half-tonei  and  Includiag 
Thackaraj*!  own  ikelcbu  and  draw- 
iofm.    Ten  Tolumea. 

CHARLES  ROLLIN 

Ttia  Ancient  Hiatorr  ol  the  Ejtrp- 
tiana,  CarthaalniaDi,  AiaTrlini,  Bab- 
llonlana,  M edea  and  Fersiana,  Mace- 
dODiana  and  Greciaoa,  bj  CHARLat 
KOLUN.  TranaJatedfromtheFrer-'^ 
From  the  la  -  ' 
lally  rCTiaed 

Doloilcal  table,  complete  ii 
Ulnatratiooa.  Fodi  Tolnmea. 


sssss 


mrun  or  &  itHl-[j«tt  ^ontiipiett,  and  t>ir««houl 
tuir-IDDr.  ftilrr  or4|l(ult  hy  bmous frtlitl.     Il'i piar- 


IT-fiTtiT 


m  edition,  care-       ^ 


C'  mmA  ntan  ta  aa  Ik*  OiiBpoB  bi 


EDWARD  GIBBON 

:  HialoTf  of  the  Dedlna  and  1 
he  Roman  Empire.  With  Ni 
the  KeT.  ».  K.  Milman.     A  t 


H.  A.  TAINE 
A  Historr  of  Engllah  Llleratnra. 

Tranalaled  by  N.  Van  ' ""    - 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

TOV  TAEE  HO  SISX 

S=i..'.-i'.f„',T.S3S 

BDLWES    .    ISVOU. 
IIDHAS        .    IS    " 

THACKERAflb"^'"" 

GIBBOn       .      5     " 

RAWLiBsbn"3"^" 

McCARTHT       3     " 

lAillJl          ■      ■*     ■' 

A.  WE88EL8  CO.,  43-45  EAST  NINETEENTH  ST.,^^^  XWBSk 
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IMPOKTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


FICTION 


Fata  Morgana 


By  AHDRB  CA8TAI6NB.  A  novel  of  American  art 
students  and  others  in  Paris.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author. 

A  striking  and  unhackneyed  narrative,  romantic,  pictur- 
esque,  dealing  with  a  fascinating  phase  of  Parisian  life, 
and  also  with  a  certain  charming  and  heroic  myth  of  one 
of  the  little  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic.  Mr. 
Castaigne's  illustrations,  of  course,  are  of  notable  in- 
terest. (121II0,  450  pagM.    Price,  Si.so.) 


The  Staying  Guest 


By  CAROLYN  WBIX8. 
Smith. 


Illustrated  by  \V.  Granville 


A  charming  tale,  this,  of  a  quaint  and  startling  but  loving 
and  lovable  child,  easily  one  of  the  cleverest  child  char- 
acters in  fiction.    It  is  a  book  for  young  and  old. 

(121II0,  300  pagee.    Price,  $i.50.) 

Ellen  and  Mr.  Man 

By  GOnYBRHBUR  MORRIS. 
Lbon  Guipon. 

This  is  a  delicious  tale  of  a  sweet  girl  and  her  two  lovers, 
one  a  fine  voung  Frenchman,  the  other  a  little  lad  who 
speedily  holds  the  center  of  the  stage  and  wins  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  reader's  affections. 

(121II0,  200  pagM.    Price,  $1.25.) 


With  frontispiece  by 


The  Gray  World 


By  BVBLTN  UBDBRHILL. 

This  is  an  unusual  story,  the  remarkable  narrative  of  a 
London  slum  child's  reincarnation.  How  the  memory  of 
the  "gray  world  **  influenced  all  this  second  existence  is 
well  told.  (i2ino,  350  pages.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  River's  Children 

By  RUTH  McBNBRT  STUART.  Author  of  **  Sonny." 
"Napoleon  Jackson,'*  " Holly  and  Pizen."  etc.  Illus- 
trated uy  Harry  C.  Edwards. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  along  the 
Mississippi  and  who  love  and  fear  the  Great  River  as  a 
mysterious,  insatiable,  relentless,  merciless  power.  It  is 
an  idyl  of  the  Great  River,  of  delicate  and  delicious 
humor,  of  rare  sweetness  and  tenderness. 

(i6mo,  175  paget.    Price.  $1.00.) 

Sonny:  A  Christmas  Guest 

By  RUTH  McBHERT  STUART.  With  fourteen  illus- 
trations by  Fanny  V.  Cory,  and  an  initial  for  each 
chapter. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  same  that  has  always  enveloped 
Mrs.  Stuart's  work,  and  there  is  the  same  pervading 
sweetness  of  spirit  and  the  same  delicate  humor,  always 
wavering  on  the  narrow  border  between  laughter  and 
tears.— ^ooAman.  (12mo,  135  pages.    Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Youth  of  Washington :   Told 

in  the  Form  of  an  Autobiography 

By  8.  WEIR  MITCHELL,  Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne." 

"The  Youth  of  Washington"  is  neither  bald  history  nor 
pure  fiction  :  the  larper  historic  facts  are  true,  the  fiction 
a  daring  form  of  commentary. 

Cl2mo,  300  pages.    Price,  $1.50.) 


8 


The 

By  lORIAM  MfCHBLSOlT,  Author  of  *'  In  the  Bishop's 
Carriage.*'    Illustrated  by  Orson  Lowell. 

The  Madigans  are  six  of  the  most  active,  daring,  original 
and  clever  youngsters  that  ever  stirred  up  a  household. 
A  few  chapters  from  this  story  of  their  doings  are  enough 
to  enliven  the  dullest  day. 

(121110,  300  pages.   Price,  $1.50.) 

Paths  of  Judgment 

By  AinfB  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,  Author  of  "The 
Rescue,*'  **The  Confounding  of  Camelia,'*  etc. 

This  is  a  dramatic  character  study;  and  the  four  chief 
characters  are  unusual  and  fascinating  men  and  women. 

(121II0,  346  paget.    Prke,  $i.SO.) 


ART 
Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens 

By  EDITH  WHARTOH,  Author  of  "The  Valley  of  De- 
cision," etc.  With  iiftv  illustrations  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white,  by  Maxfibld  Parrish,  and  from 
photographs. 

This  is  a  sumptuous  and  almost  an  ideal  book,  containing 
full  and  vivid  descriptions  of  all  the  more  notable  Italian 
villas,  the  illustrations  being  of  rare  beauty  and  interest. 
It  is  the  art-book  of  the  year. 

(Printed  in  two  odors  on  special  plate  paper.    Royal 
octavo,  275  pages.    Price,  $6.00  net;  postage,  27  cents.) 


VERSE 
Poems  and  Verses 

By  MART  MAPBS  DODGB. 

This  collection  is  representative  of  the  choicest  and 
ripest  work  of  this  favorite  author. 

(l2ino,  250  pages.    Price,  $1.20  net;  postage,  8  cents.) 
NEW  ISSUES  IN 

THE  THUMB-NAIL  SERIES 

Exquisite  little  volumes  in  embossed  leather  bindings 
designed  by  BLANCHB  McMANUS  MANSFIBLD. 

As  You  Like  It 

Following  the  Cambridge  text,  and  with  an  interest- 
ing frontispiece  portrait  of  Shakespeare. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Following  the  Cambridge  text,  and  with  an  interest- 
ing frontispiece  portrait  of  Shakespeare. 

An  Old  English  Christmas 

With  frontispiece  portrait  of  Washington  Irving. 
(Size  2>4  by  5%  inches.    Price,  each.  $1.00,  in  box.) 
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importajst?  xew  books 


ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHT,  ETC. 
Thackeray's  Letters 

TO  AS  AMESaCAM  FAMILY 

With  mo  introdoctioa  b j  Leer  W.  Baxter. 

Perhaps  the  most  charminf  of  all  Thackeray's  letters  are 
these,  making  a  Tolame.  with  its  facsimiles  of  manu- 
scripts and  drawioffs  by  the  author,  which  erer  j  Thack- 
eray lover  will  treasure. 

(Oetsso.  199  laaai.   Price,  ti.so  Mt;  portace.  lo  cntsJ 

Presidential  Problems 

Bj  GSOVBR  OXWSLiMD,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Jnst  what  the  title  and  the  author's  name  wonld  promise 
^*  clear.  Tigorons  discussion  of  some  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions which  pressed  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  for  settlement 
during  his  years  in  the  White  House. 

(Octa^,  300  laaai.   Price.  ti.OO  net;  portacs,  16  ceats.) 

Modem  Methods  of  Book 


Bj  THBODORB  L.  DB  VIHHB. 

This  book,  the  work  of  the  head  of  living  printers,  is  in- 
valuable  for  every  vrriter,  printer  and  editor. 

(Umo.  488  paflBs.   Price,  tz.oo  net;  portace,  is  centa.) 

The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners 

ByFBABK  O.  SAHPORD,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Arts  and  Crafts  Department.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author. 

This  book  should  prove  invaluable  as  a  suggestive  little 
manual  for  all  interested  in  art  crafts. 

(Sqnaie  l2mo,  250 
oeota.) 


Price,  $1.20  net;  postate,  9 


A  Transplanted  Nursery 

By  MARTHA  KBAV.     Illustrated  with   over   sixty 
photographs. 

The  story  of  a  most  unusual  and  rather  audacious  ex- 
periment which  proved  to  be  a  complete  ^uccuss :  how  an 
American  mother  decided  to  take  her  rhr*  ^  '•ttlu  lads  for 
a  summer  sojourn  in  Brittany  instead  ^t  making  the  usual 
pilgrimage  to  the  Maine  coast.  Snap-shots  and  pen-pic- 
tures have  recorded  this  delightful  summer  abroad. 

(12nio,  27S  paaea.     Price,  $1.20  net;  posUge,  li  centa.) 

The  American  Constitutional 


SjTStem 


Bj  W.  W.  WUXOnOHBT.   .Associate   Professor 
Political  Science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


of 


With  chapters  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Federal  Stat<:." 
**The  Power  of  the  United  States  to  Acquire  Territory." 
**  Citizenship,*'  etc.  A  book  of  i;reat  valuer  to  every  citiitu. 

(12nio.  320  pages.    Price,  $1.25  net.; 

Govemment  in  the  United 
States 


J.  QOODVCfW,  EskU,n  }*T'Af:%*'.rjr  of  Adrnin- 
,w  and  Mnnicipaj  :;'.ien'.e.  CoiumLia  Uu:- 


By 

istrative 
versity. 

A  practical  book  for  Americans  intTefet'r'J  ir)  th<'  in.;  t'-. 
ment  of  the goremment  of  cities.  Cr.«-  T*-rv  on  •■']':.*:(,: 


as  a  Social  Fact.**  **  State  Control  ui  '.  *i*:\ 

(12nio,  330  pages.    Price.  %2.2S  net 


#■» 


The  Principles  of  Economics 

Br  FBAHK  A.  FBTTBR.  P%.P. .  riot<^>r  ol  kX^itKAt 

Tb*»  >'4r\ev  of  the  he'd  ol  evouo'.ni.'^  u  tiiieu\les)  (»f  laM- 
r:U  ;o  »er«e  as  a  text  lor  ir^e  u^c  oi  «-oi>^ir  ausI  univ^iwty 
students,  hut  it  prr^Mrnts  alaK^  tv^  the  cittieii  and  iseuefal 
reader  a  »ummaT\  m  one  vv^Iucue  ot  tit-  Ule»t  c\>4itri bil- 
lions to  economic  stuJv 

vOcUve.  »o  i«tM-    Prwe.  lL\coael.^ 

The  Awakening  of  Japan 

By  OKAKURA-KAKUZO,  Auihoi   ot  "UeaU  iU  Iha 
East.** 

The  remarkable  story  of  how  Uimn  ha»  awakt^netl  fiom 
her  mediurval  slumbers.  .Ail  Ti-AiLlcrs  k4  ihu  out^ilaiiiiniE 
volume  ^ill  echo  tho  author's  ei»i|irauimall\*  utl^iaius 
that  "'the  Yellow  Peril'  is  a  white  lie."  The  disilii* 
euished  author  is  at  present  conuei'ted  with  the  HiMil\»a 
Museum  of  Fine  .Arts. 

(16100.    Pfice,  ti.40  net;  poeuce,  lo  eeata.) 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
The  Brownies  in  the  Philippines 

Verse  and  pictures  by  PALMKR  COX, 
PerhaiHi  the  best  ami  luiinleiit  ot  all  these  Jully  llruwnit 
books.    (Square,  144  paiea.    Prioe,  $1.90.) 

Baby  Elton,  Quarter-Back 

By  LBSUB  W.  QUIRK. 
A   rattling  good    book    (or    boys.     (IlluatrAtOd.     llmt. 
Prioe,  $1.2S.) 

Lucy  and  Their  Majesties 

By  B.  L.  FARJBON. 

JuHt  the  prrtllrst,  JolllcMt  book  (or  hrullhv  younHSters 
written  in  iiiuny  u  day.    (i2mo,  3S0  paces.    Piiee,  $1.90.) 

Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew 

By  PRANCB8  DUNCAN. 

A  firactical  trc^atisft  on  iiiukiiiKii  Mdwi'i  vutiiru,  liilifrnsl' 
ingly  told  in  the  form  of  a  nloiv.  (Hquais,  lime.  Piloe, 
$1.25.) 

Elinor  Arden,  Royalist 

By  MART  CONBTANCK  liU  HOM. 

A  <  liariiiiiii;  tHl<;  fouiclfd  upon  itn  H(  IijiiI  Pm  idi'nl  In  Ilia 
life  of  tlif?  I'ruKChh  llrnridiii  Anni-.  (|2fno,  m  pstfee. 
Price,  $1.50.; 

Kibun  Daizin ;  or,  From  Shark* 
Boy  to  Merchant  Prince 

By  GEHSAI  MURAI. 

'J  t.<r  titirrini^  fetor  y  of  h  popuUr  Japiiii«>f  Im-io  ^lim/i, 
17S  pacts.    Pnoe,  %1.2S./ 

Captain  John  Smith 

By  TUDOR  JKJVKfi. 

\    \. ',',£.    wf.J'lj    tij'.ij.'l     '.•'',iri»-     Mi-    ^t.ii.'j^r'}    l..:«'.fjr   of 
i  .:t\.'.-A;U    \'*\.U   '•  till*'.    ?'  f     w,,»i/     '■  i|.i  I   •  4l.^       ^Ufttt.lV* 

paces.    Prvx.  %l.^0  aet,  y^Utvr,.  li  usnU./ 
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KITTY«/THE 
ROSES 


C  A  charming  little  love  story  in 
which  a  young  architect  and  the 
mistress  of  a  rose  garden  are  the  two 
figures.  The  whole  story  breathes 
summer  sunshine,  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  the  alluring  uncertain- 
ties of  love-making.  The  book  will 
be  daintily  illustrated,  and  will  have, 
beside8,thedecorations  on  each  page 
and  the  attractions  of  artistic  print- 
ing and  binding,  which  make  it 
especially  suitable  as  a  gift  book. 

By  RALPH  HENRT  BARBOUR 


With  illustririons  in  color  by 

Frederic  J.  von  Rapp 

).  Decorated  cover,  in  a  box,  $i. 


TfeCHALLONERS 

By  E.  P.  BENSON 

Perhips  you  recall  "  Dodo  "  by  the  Mme 
auilior.  If  lo,  it  may  incereit  you  to  read  what 
the  Chicago  Rf(ord-HtralJ]\M  to  say  of  Mr. 
Benion's  new  book: 

■"The  Chilloncn'  »  Ihc  bat  thing  he  hat  done.  .  .  . 
Hii  work  iadefc  and  true  ind  lincnt.  An  entemining, 
,  wth  deep  ^ling  in  it-^* 


OLIVE  LATHAM 


By  E.  L.  VOYWICH 

The  author  of  "The  Gadfly"  and  "Jack 
Raymond."  It  is  a  Rusnan  itory — "a  most 
remarkable  study  of  life  and  character,"  says 
the  PbiUdtlpbia  Press. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 
S.  WEIR  MITCHELL'S 

NEW  SAMARIA 

By  the  author  of  "Hugh  Wynne" 
Illustrated,  ji.z; 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS : PHILADELPHIA 
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SHAKESPEARE 
FREE 


SETS 
SENT 


You  have  always  wanted  a.  good  set  of  Shakespeare. 
Now  is  your  chance  to  get  it  at  a  low  price  and  on  easy 
terms  of  payment.  Our  Shakespeare  club  has  pur- 
chased an  entire  edition  of  the  famous  International 
Shakespeare.  Naturally,  we  bought  500  sets  cheaper 
than  you  could  buy  one.  That's  why  you  can  save 
half  the  regular  price  by  ordering  through  the  club. 

The  New  International  Edition 

is  the  latest  and  best  Shakespeare.  It  is  based  on  three  centuries  of  searching 
criticism.  AH  recognized  authorities  are  represented  in  the  notes  and  explanatory 
matter,  among  them  being  Dyce,  Coleridge,  Dowden,  Johnson,  Malone,  White  and 
Hudson.  It  has  been  edited  and  produced  with  a  view  of  making  Shakespeare 
pleasant  and  entertaining.     Every  difficult  passage  or  obsolete  word  is  explained. 

No  Other  Edition  Contains 

ArinaMBU  f^tvinn  a  full  story  ol  eaob  plar  In  Intar- 
csllu|{.  readable  iinwo. 

%lmtj  tlMhtSt,  voatlMUng  nt  «tii<Iy  questtons  ud 
BuviimUoiiH.— the  Idea  beiiiB  to  fiirniBli  a  complete 
culleKe  oonraa  uf  Shakeaperlan  Btud>-. 

Lift  af  llukMvaar*  by  Dr.  I*rai-1 1 
lancK,  with  Piitlcal  eunvB  by  Bnui-bi 

Stenhen     and     rtliPr     din- ■ 

Bhakeaperliuk       scholar 


T»plr«l  !■<*» '    B^ineaiisof  nhlcbthe  reador  cod 
flud  auf  deSred  paHsge  in  tlie  plsyu  imd  poeuia. 
Crtdcal  Caamnt*  eiplalnlnj;  the  plays  and  rharaf- 
'— — '  • the  wrianK»  ot  eminent,  Shakn- 


Hleotsd  trom 


GImmtIm  bltnrta<  Mch  Flar. 

nave  to  turn  to  a  «eparate  Tolume  1 
of  erery  obscure  word. 

Twa  IMS  of  NolM  i    ExplBDatoir  notes 
cnl  reader  and  crlUoal  nat«  tor  the  studenl 


IB!  Complete  In  thlrlaea  handaoma  Tnlume»—*lie  7H  x  55i  l__ 

lalDing  7.000  psfui  attraotlrely  bound  la  olotb  and  bnlMealher:  400  llltwtr 
jlODs— reproduotions  ot  quatut  wood-cuts  of  Bbakespeare's  time,  and  beautlT 
oolor  plate*;  wide  marKbu  tor  noMB  on  all  pages. 


Special  Club  Offer 


Required   Now     regular  price.     Mail  tbe 
and  we  nill  send  7011  a  complete  set  for  five  da; 


month  UDtil  paid  for.  The  Club  price  (or  the  . 
binding  is  f20,  and  (or  the  hal(-Icathcr  f24.  If  pu: 
chased  through  an  agent  or  dealer  the  prices  would 
be  $36  and  144. 


FREEr^fe^ 


Irom  great  booka.    This  doll e«tlon .. 

... nn.t.  — 1.  ...  ,g  gUff,  ""PP'T  ""*  '"Pl'"il  'ndt 

"tor  lean  than  S6.00. 


I  ot  Bludy  deaorllied  at 


The  DnlTersity  Society, 
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NEW   FICTION 


GOD'S  GOOD  MAN 

^  Simple  Lobt  Story 

By  MARIE  CORELU 

Author  of 

"A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,"  "Thelma,"  "The 
Master  Christian/*  etc. 

This  story  is  on  the  lines  of  "Thelma." 

$1.50 


BEVERLY  OF 
GRAUSTARK 

By 

GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

Author  of 
"Graustark/*  "  Castle  Craneycrow,"  etc. 

Illustrations  in  colors  by  Harrison  Fisher 

$1.50 


TTHE 
FLIGHT  OF  A  MOTH 

By  EMILY  POST 

A  story  of  the  social  triumphs  of   a  young 

American  widow. 

$1^ 


THE  BELLE 
OF  BOWLING  GREEN 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR 

Author  of  "The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  "The 
Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  etc. 


HEARTS  IN  EXILE 

By 
JOHNOXENHAM 

Author  of  "  Flowers  of  the  Dust,"  "  Barbe  of 
Grand  Bayou/*  etc. 


THE  BETRAYAL 

By 
E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Author  of  "The  Traitors,"  "Anna,  the  Adven- 
turess," "  The  Yellow  Crayon,"  etc. 

$1^ 


TOMMY  &  CO. 

By 
JEROME  K.  JEROME 

Better  than  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat." 

$1^ 


THE  LETTER  D 

By 

GRACE  DENIO  LTTCHFIELD 

Author  of  "The  Moving  Finger  Writes/*  etc. 


A  BOX  OF  MATCHES 

By 
HAMBLEN  SEARS 

Author  of  "None  But  the  Brave/*  etc. 

Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher 

%\J50 


THE 

LOVES  OF  MISS  ANNE 

By 
S.  R.  CROCKETT 

Author  of 
"The  Lilac  Sunbonnet/*  "Strong  Mac/*  etc 

$(•50 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


1m  COBJUSPONDINO   WITH  AdVKRTIBKRS,  PlKASK  MENTION  "TUK  READER  MAGAZINE*' 


1 


Illustrated  Gift  Books- 1904 


THE  LOVE  OF  AZALEA 


ATAVSA 

0! 


•-A 


xr  rs« 


v«  aj] 


rs_     Ik 


ivb. 


SATCRE  AXD  CVLTVRE 


LTL*  GAL 


LOVE  FINDS  THE  WAY 


Lrrici    of  L.!»«-jt  L.Te. 
ana  Fieic,**  rr: 


^'rh  Iliiucncion*  »if-  Mr. 
Miner  of  tbc  Haais<caa 
InfiirBXe  Camen  Gobi,  aac 
Marpml  Deconaooi. 

Cootvam^    Xe|To    sim- 
IccT  pocans,  etc. 

S^o      Cllaxtntec.     Net 
Si. 5c. 


THACKERAY 
UNITED  STATES 

Br  GIV.  TAMES  GRAVT  W:lSO\ 

Aj:iMX  j:  ""LJe  ze  CrrrvnL  Grjir.t,'"  "B"*; 
A3C  His  Tni-r-i^**  r:» 

Nar^T    ICC    i-jacnr:".*       Lrrrrr^    >.vt-5 

Rsfolar  L£rMa        -        .        -       Nr:  fiic  , 
Tsroa  Pa?ei  F-"Son    .rr.  tpc  to  t> 

comes     -  -       -       -        ;sf.  ^2^    , 


Av 


OUR  FRIEND  THE  DOG 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINXK 

Thii  is  the  firit  work  of  Martn-linck  having  i*.'.  jj- 
mtions,  tbeie  bdng  srreni  tuli-page  piates  and  marginal 
decorations. 

l6nio.     Illustrated.     Net  $i.co. 


SCROGGINS 

Bx  JOHN  IRl  I.1.0Y:> 

.A-th.^r  of  "Sninjirown  on  t*':f   T  v.-,"   ru 

N-n;fTou<  i!".iisti4:i»«TU  a^^i  o.c*o'. .»;  ,^■\v  S 

RKGlNAI.n  HIRTM 


THE  NAUTICAL  LAYS  OF  A 
LANDSMAN 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 

Clever  nonsense  jingles   with  the  amusing  drawing' 
of  PETER  NEWELL. 

izmo.     Illustrated.     Net  Si- 00. 


RAIDERLAND 

B>  S.  R.  CROCKKir 

Aii:n*»r  i»t  '*  The  l.il.i*   SiimKm\ii<>;,"  *:. 

With  lo.^  ii.vistiations  bx  josi  rn  n  \M  I! 

I  2Mv«       i:.»isti.itr.r      Nit   5^^  .'  ' 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

By   DR.   WILLIAM    LUBKK 
Edited,  minutely  rcvii-ed,  largely  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  the  pirvnt  titnr  hv  RrsM.l.l.  S  rrUiils,    \    M  , 
Ph.D.,  F.  A.  I.  A.      Fully  illustrated  with  130  halt-tone  plates  .»iul  <»(<  >  lim-  v\ir, 

2  voK.,  8vo.      N«'t  ;fiii\  ■ 


Dodd,  )VIead  ^  Co*,  publishers  ::  )Vew  Y^rh 


In  CoaanpovDi!ii<i  wini  Aovkr  tiakki*,  ri.KAliK  Mh.NTioN  "Thk  Ukauv.ii  Mm^xmhv" 
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New  Books  from  John  Lane's  List 


EMILE  ZOLA 


NOVELIST    AND 
REFORMER 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  H^GRK 
By    ERNEST    ALFRED    VIZETELLY 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS,   PORTRAITS,   ETC.  8vO.     $3.50,  fict 

"  Indispensable  to  the  student  of  literature." — Guy  Carleton  Lkk,  Balthttore  Sun 


With  the  Pil- 


grims  to  Mecca 

Bbing  the  Adventure  of 
Haji  Raz  on  the  Occasion 
OP  HIS  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  City  in  1820  of  thk 
Hegika  (1902  A.  D.)  and  an 
Account  of  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  OF  the  Haji  and 
the  Social  .Aspects  of  the 
Faith 

As  composed  from  his  notes 

By  Wilfrid  Spanroy 

8vo.    $3.50,  net 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Pedagogue  and  Poacher 
A  Drama  by  Richard  Oarnett 

1 2  mo.    $1.2$,  ttef 


A  LATER 
PEPYS 

The  Correspondence  of 
Sir  William  Welle k 
Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in 
Chancery,  17.'>8-1825,with 
Mrs.  Chapone.  Mrs. 
Hartley,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagus, Hannah  More, 
William  Franks,  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  Ma- 
jor Rennell,  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Wraxall,  and 
Others. 

Edited  with  an  introduction 
and  Notes  by 

Alice   C.  C.    Qaussen 

With  nutneroHs  illustrations 

8vo.  2  Vols.  $7.50,  net 

"The  editor  has  <l«»ne  her  work 
adiniraltly." — J.nndan  Pai/y  Matl 


Daumier  and 
Gavami 

The  Greatest  of  French  /tumor- 
ous Draughtsmen 
Special  Autumn  Number  of 

the  STUDIO 
With  a  Large  Number  of 
Photogravures,  Color 
Plates,  Full  Page  Blac:k- 
and- White  Reproductions, 
Etc.  Wi/A  an  Essay  on  Ihiu- 
mier  by  HENRI FRANTZ and 
an  Essay  on  Gavarni  by 
OCTA  VE  UZANSE 

Large  4  to.   $^.00,  net 


FIFTY   LEADERS  OF 

BRITISH 

SPORT 

^1  .WriV.r  (>/■  Fifty  Portraits 

0/  LiX'ing  S^'rtitnen 

By  Ernest 

Elliott 

With  Hi>i^r,tfhi< at  Sket(he\ 

■  and  an  Introduttion 

By  F.  Q. 

Aflalo 

Large  8vo, 

$6.00,  net 

IMPERIAL 

VIENNA 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  HISTORY,  TRADI 
TIONS  AND   ARTS 

By  A.  S.  Levetus 

litth  ISO  tiiHUrationi  hy  Erwln  Puchlaser 
8vo.    $5.00,  net 


the  specialist 

a  Novel 
By  A.  M.  Irvine 

i2mo.  $1.50 

CONSTANCE 
WEST 

A  No\rl 
By  £  B.  Punshon 

I2inn.  $1.50 


BEFORE    THE    CRISIS 

A  Novel 
By  P.  B.  Mott 

I2ni().    Si. 50 

.  \  Pftturr  ttf  the  stirring  times  on  the  Kansas  border 
after  the  S'ational  advance  had  crossed  the  Afissts- 
i'PPt.  ivhfn  Jnhn  Hrotin  led  in  the  preliminary  duel 
nf  fai'tioMs  alonx  the  Osage  and  Ossawatomie. 


HBLBV  ALUSTON 

A  Norel.  By  the 
author  of  "  Hliza- 
beth'i  Children" 

i2mo.         $1.50 

SIR  BBYILL 

A  Romance 

By  the  Bev.Oannon 

Arthur  Thynne 

i2ino.  $1.50 


A 

NEW    PAOLO    AND 
FRANCESCA 

A 

A  Novel  by 
nnie    B.    Holdsworth 

1 2  mo.    $1.50 

1 
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John  Lane      67  Fifth  Avenue      New  lork 
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EYELYX  BYKD 

Bt  gborge  cary  egglestox 

red  rtntL  illmniraitrc  rmner. -mofn  «1VR&     F'*t  iliDsmitmT>  u\  riui-ir*  ."  nr»f  tunr.      Pr^tpAtr.  |!«  v 

Mr.  Bgrkstmi^  I>arr»tnT  Srmtii  anc  ntner  chararrfT^  md^nrrc  M  thf  rpmoc^  of  hs^  pttx  »m»>  Hia  cb 
appear  afcam  ms-  frieiBd»  and  advine!^  of  Kiijerarii!.  vtu  r-  ni ?!>«<']:  thr  rmhr^inirii:  .•!  Si»iithcm 
dazmp  and  cfaiviLiTy.  Tut  heroic  iarrituoc:  anc  ck^oriii.  o:  utt  peojuc  of  tiic  S«tu:r.  ir.  the  ias:  >t4)|rc 
rif  tiie  war  art-  «trikin|riT  ibcnrxi. 

'  I'    III   thai  nilctJ-  h»^  ovT  tnnrnr  ?- r-M*To*  th».r.  h( 
ttuj'  Lkkfti  :.  .Mf.     rhfi    kiUTh-if   >  :.  v,»r\  frrt»ft:  ii»;tri 

iir  V  trl  \i"'-.«ti>c  II   rt»«»~vi  H"  riif  ."vtunaffoii*  ;«i«Ujk«:  *  ht"* 

affir  iir»^  III*  lutna  Tlu"^  **•■(  jh  *n-ts  i»f  *'v«innlK"»fc:imi'v 
riu:  Iiifnitt.^  SoLtt  rs.  ii.  fc  '«cn^  it.  ^-^nBimam:  /»f  t»>c 
6eic — iinf.  ouitf  nhie  K  m.lii.^  nmr:  u-  rmi'rpr  trtm 
ctuux  *  — Ajk  /^om.-:s.'t  /.'•»,//.-;». 

**  Mr.  taetaiamt?  quamtn  dion^'Uc  ffrvK-  if  ii.  fifeninr  ^tt.  i1m  rKr>inc  whu'^h  ht  drhnrjtu^    Thr  hicti-lt'^'r.  ?«*r!l-) 
iDeiit  fif  L'^etfii  and  kikca^rfl.  tii*  WLtumi<^  utmrKtihrrr-  o' rr»nai.iir^  ii  wiiirl.  thrt  mr^^'c    Iht  Rnl»c»-liif  ^""irtiivn.-s* 
BXid  rimnniwutinu  witt.  wuirt  tiir\  lua'vze  ti-  vw\.  nltter  thrr  ttMvr-if^  .V  hnnor  nm:  n'T  rrturfctmi.   roiiiiiw.  '\tt 
t)\  of  ttic  rnountic  firtiuL  of  thi  tait   'Aok  *  —  7'*t    .  >.«.-«^.  /.met. 


*  The-  iwmulifu":  invt  «tiiri  »  wiwer  u  anL  not 
tliraajeb  tue  funiti-  aicmr  tue  IlaxHcuiu.  tiM  rmirjie^  ai 
FtitenbmiE.  and  tlir  tiiiiniinr  lincf-  ttiat  Marw  Lnnr-^ 
heid  bL'l«i«jj  titr  dnamec  caaftadcTBlc  cajiitii  anc  tiM 
f  anaes  of  Caec  Giant. 

*  Mr.  EorteakoR  bar  tctt  ctraapl?  dexHrxni  rtit  mxaBS- 
precedinr  tbr  far  nf  Sjctnamid.  anc  vrrtmir:  &  tran  irf 


THE  LOVES  OF  EI)\A  V 

Bv  ROSE  CECIL  O'NEILL 

*  Hie  fltrcofTtii  of  the  aiitlior*!>  writing,  *«-  to  Se  expert <^.  i*  m  c-hAr^deT  arliniJiti^^n,  the  Kv^k  w 
unique  in  ocaMtmetian,  nc«t  onhr  in  its  c»ripin*iitj",  hut  m  it*  illu>trAtK^.  The  *^onowc- 

n»cot  i»  an  imexpedod  cn>e,  and  i»  irc<rked  out  nm  noi  el  hnes  i[  hich  hi>ki  «m)c^  ouru^atx  piqiKxi  t«^ 
tbc  T«T  endT — IkmUm  Hrra*n^  r*-:."'-^. 

'Tlxjii-h  tiie  oentml  thane  is  the  myideTy  and  pafssiotn  of  lox  e,  the  stoni'  phnts  Aiui  fl^s^ho^  in 
file  piaj  of  a  pielii  wJtT — Ckirap*  Er^fiitip  Pt**-r,  ,^:  -*  .. 

Ovtrr  fi:xxy  illaj;tratian«  ^\   Xhr  au:^»:••■      Bii.-lr^m  .-mn:;.   -•♦uc^*  <Nic>r< 

All  Iviok^torev.  o'  ;ii>tr7»}tKi.  $1  .V 

LOTHROP    PfBI.ISIUNt;    COMPANY    :    IIOSTON 


THE  KNITTING  OF  TIIK  SOI  !>; 

A    ROMASCK    OF    ITTH    OKNTIKY    BOSTON 

Bv  MAUDE  CLARK  CiAV 

Until  DOW,  Hawthorne  has  sttHxl  alone  a<  hi^tonoal  noxelist  o(  c:\^\cn\  Mavs^ohn^'eltv.  The 
Puritan  Cooscicnce,  King  Philips  War,  and  m.iny  t^tht^r  Colonial  nuulentji  fnrnivh  MlMintl;<n< 
matrrial  for  the  iroa^native  writer.  >laiuie  Cl.irk  O.-iy  has  fouiui  here  a  trniin)>hant  op}>«M'tnnit\  « 
and  her  book  will  at  onee  take  rank  with  the  '<tronjreNt  Anuruan  tirtion  ol  reotnt  xear^,  i\\u\  i" 
in  a  number  of  respects  worthy  the  hijfh  elaim  of  Ixmii^  K-tter  than  an\  }>re\  ion^  roUMnal  noxrl. 

Six  illastmtion<  in  o^lop*  In    Ki.iuk   1     MnnU 
Cloth.  Itnm.     Pn.v.fi  V 

LEE   &   SHEPARl),    IM' HM  S  11  K.  H  S    :    BOSTON 


bi  CoaaispoxDiNu  with  Auvkhtimfrn.  Ti  hm^  NUntion  "Vu»  Uv\x>vii  M^uiktwv" 
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Deacon 
Lysander 


■■Cfljie  C.Ki  Fi)lks" 
"V'estj-  (if  the  Basins" 


llluttraled,  $1.25 


Mrs.  Greene's  strongest  and 
most  humorous  novel.  In  many 
ways  a  new  vein,  this  book  has 
a  rare  charm  and  a  strong  human 
interest. 


Old  Love 
Stories  Retold 


A  Book  for 
I.u\<:rs  and  Bouklovers 

Dound  ill  lealherandnrlpaper, 
with  iHustratioiia  and  decora- 
tions in  brown. 

Net  $1.50,  Pottage  10c 

A  book  of  great  beauty  of  man- 
ufacture and  charm  of  text — 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  at  his  best. 


THE  APPRECIATION  OF  SCULPTrRE 

le  Third  Volume  In  the  I'opuUr  Art  Series.  "  KOWTO  JUIXIK  AKCHtTKCTUKE" 
QuiirlD.  BO  illii.itrutians.  nettl.»;  postage  lie 

[1  to  "PECTORIAL  COMPOSITION  AND  THE  CRITICAL 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  TIDES 


Agiftbookofgrejitbenuly.    In  «  sense  it  is  a  continujilLi.ti  of 'KECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A  LONG  LIFE,"  Dr.  Cuyler's  Hiili.bii.Kraphy. 


I 


THK  GOOD  OF  THE  WICKED 


A  QUINTETTE  OF  GRAYCOATS 


THK  ROLFE  SHAKESPEARE 


TO  cenis  net  per  volume.      40  volumes,  boned,  net  R«.(>0 

The  Latest  Revisions  of  All  Vohunes.     Send  for  circular 
matter.    Standard  in  text  iind  notes. 


ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  LIAO-YANG 

Ar  CAang  >  j»-  TL^n^ 

ACTKw*  A^z    :  »l;ii**.     «*:»*"*  =  *    :•    '-r   ^r    *-   :-   ^Tii    rcvn  ssr^x 


<»  k     X   I 


.-2    ..    _.A.~<A.   ^ 


.<   -     .    «.•*.—  _ 


//  It.":  tr:e  ^  srs  ; 
Tr.e.:  barir.e'S  gtiir.rr.er  ir.i  -*?:> 
0*r  th«:r  cars : 
V/as  ever  s-:h  iiaitir^. 
WaLi  ever  s-:r.  har.r.g. 


On  tiss  piairts  cf  Lla:  yi.-g 
The  rain  \s  incessar.iy  pcurlr.g 

Axi  tne  cav  I 
The  thunder  has  joined,  v.-.r.  [-is  rca-.r^. 

The  affray ; 

The  naen  in  the  trenches 
On  'TA  riair^s  cf  Liac -yar.g. 


•■•"»  "^^  "•>  ~*      ■  3.-^-. Tracer 

rge  rs  are  jacei  ar.c  par.:::^ 


11. 


On  the  piiains  of  L  ac-yar.g 
The  Japanese  are  pushing  tr.t.r  c:/jnnr-s 

T  Vard  the  fee ; 
Madly  they  are  rushir^g  in  v:!un-.es 

O.  how  they  are  dashing. 
Z ,  hcv  they  are  clashing. 
Cn  the  p^ir^  of  Liac-y 


'-  ♦-'. 


\l'ie    ^v^*    ^..*p*    •   ^^^•■•^j. 


«      •^■■*      >>-^     ^4A«  •  vd      ta  .^^  .  di  «.   *   1  A.     IL 

.   ^  MM   ^^  %  ^  ^   ••iC  ««    M  ^  ,^    .^    r         ^    1^^  «M  ^»^  ^  ^-^*^ 

ill  tnc  rii.^s  \ 
:t  bicod  cf  the  native  s  g.idirg 

Was  ever  SMzh  cr.ing. 
V.'sLS  ever  such  cy  rg. 
On  the  plains  cf  Liac  vang? 


Paul     Kru{(er 
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GETTING  INTO  PORT  ARTHUR 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ONLY  RUSSIAN -JAPANESE  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 
WHO  REACHED  THE  GIBRALTAR  OF  THE  EAST  DURING 

THE  PRESENT  SIEGE 

By  Hector  Fuller 

I. 
PREPARING   FOR  THE  JOURNEY 


EACH  steamer  brought  new  arrivals, 
and  Louis  Eppinger,  the  major- 
domo  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  which 
every  globe-trotter  speaks  about  as 
^^akitial/'  waxed  fat  in  the  land. 

Already   by   the   middle   of   February 

^ere  were  over  a  hundred  of  us  gatliercd 

in  Yokohama  and  Tokio  and  the  biting 

«dge  of  hope  was  being  slowly  ground  to 

nothingness  under  the  constant  strain  of 

shaking  dice  for   Yen^  playing  billiards 

on   wretched   tables,   losing   at   all-niglit 

poker  with  diplomats  and  statesmen,  or 

else  recovering  from  injuries  received  in 

trying  to  teach  China  ponies  to  go  ahead 

instead  of  backward,  when  one  touched 

the  bridle. 

This  was  what  it  meant  to  be  a  spe- 
cial correspondent  to  the  Russian-Jap- 
anese war:  heartache  and  disappoint- 
ment; worry  and  chagrin;  longing  more 
eager  than  that  of  a  man  for  a  maid,  and 
over  all  the  days  a  constant  and  pound- 
ing anxiety  to  know  whether  the  people 
at  home  understood!  We  have  since 
found  out  that  the  bosses  knew  all  about 
it  and  sympathized  with  us,  even  as  they 
honored  our  drafts.    But  there  was  a  pe- 


riod wlien  the  advent  of  a  telegraph  boy 
with  a  pink  envelope,  into  the  billiard 
room  of  the  Imperial,  Tokio,  caused  a 
suspension  of  whatever  games  might  be 
going  and  made  all  of  us  look  with  com- 
passion on  the  recipient  of  the  message, 
until  he  smiled,  showing  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  that  he  had  not  been  recalled. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that 
there  was  scarce  a  man  present  who  had 
not  come  armed  with  something  very  spe- 
cial in  the  way  of  credentials.  Every  one 
of  course,  had  his  passport,  his  papers, 
and  the  regulation  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secrctarv  of  State.  But  besides  this 
sonic  of  us  had  personal  letters  from  Sen- 
ators, Governors  and  what-not,  to  Mar- 
quis Ito,  to  his  Excellency  Coimt  Kat- 
sura,  the  Prime  Minister,  or  to  some  other 
Japanese  high  in  the  Empire.  There  was 
not  a  man  who  would  have  taken  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  his  follows  in  the  eager 
chase  for  the  front,  but  I  think  we  all 
cherished  our  personal  introductions ;  pre- 
sented them  with  such  stealth  as  was  pos- 
sible and  lived  for  davs  in  a  heaven  of 
delight  because  of  the  politeness  and  the 
ambiguous  encouragement  we  had  received. 
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"The  first  coiumn  goes  next  Tuesday; 
I  have  it  from  the  General  Staff  Office." 

"Captain  Tanaka  says  we  are  sure  to 
get  off  early  next  week." 

"Well,  General  Fukushima  told  me 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  the  morn- 
ings opened  with  in  the  lobby  of  the  Im- 
perial. 

For  every  arrival  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  the  same:  You  presented 
your  credentials  to  the  United  States 
Minister,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom;  the  secre- 
taries looked  mysterious  and  if  you  were 
lucky  the  Minister  shook  hands  with  you. 

Your  name  was  entered  for  a  pass,  and 
in  due  course — when  you  got  sufficiently 
impatient — your  pass  came.  There  was 
a  wad  of  instructions  printed  in  Japanese 
in  purple  characters;  a  little  slip  of  yel- 
low paper  bearing  your  name  and 
stamped  with  the  government  seal  in  red, 
and  you  were  told  to  cherish  this  thing 
carefully  as  being  priceless.  We  all 
cherished  them;  I  have  mine  yet. 

Then  we  held  solemn  meetings  in  the 
board  room  of  the  Imperial  and  elected 
ourselves  to  the  various  columns.  We 
made  hifalutin'  speeches  about  duty  and 
recorded  our  doings  as  carefully  as  did 
the  memorable  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street, 
and  all  the  while  we  felt  that  this  was  real 
business  and  was  helping  us  toward  the 
front.  Daily  we  received  news  that  a  gi- 
gantic army  was  moving  to  the  fighting 
line  and  that  a  great  battle  was  imminent 
in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Yalu.  We  had  our 
tickets  to  the  show,  but  they  would  not 
open  the  doors. 

There  was  a  lot  of  excitement  to  be  had 
in  purchasing  kit.  Some  one  discovered 
Isheepsk in-lined  sleeping-bags  in  Tokio. 
Thev  were  sold  out  in  a  week.  You  see  it 
snowed  in  Tokio  in  Februnrv  and  wc  all 
looked  for  a  cold  campaign.  One  day 
when  we  were  more  impatient  than  usual 
one  of  the  chaps  dressed  up  in  full  kit, 
riding  breeches,  gun  on  the  hip,  binocu- 
lars and  all,  and  called  on  General  Fuku- 
shima to  point  out  to  him  the  vast  ex- 


pense the  newspaper  men  had  been  put 
to  in  fitting  out.  The  General  looked  him 
over  carefully,  examined  his  traps,  smiled 
at  the  sleeping-bag. 

"Perhaps  one  thing  you  have  forgot- 
ten," he  said. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  surprised  corre- 
spondent, who  thought  his  armor  was 
proof. 

"Yes,"  said  the  General,  "you  have  not 
included  a  mosquito  net." 

That  was  one  of  the  straws  that  showed 
us  which  way  the  official  wind  was  blow- 
ing. 

At  this  early  stage  some  of  the  fellows 
vanished  "on  their  own,"  as  the  British 
say.  Clarkin  of  the  Post  and  Dunn  of 
Outing  disappeared  mysteriously  for 
two  weeks  and  returned  sun-browned  and 
healthy.  They  had  been  to  Chemulpo  on 
a  native  steamer  and  had  been  turned 
back.  Another  man  was  arrested  in 
Seoul  for  taking  photographs  and  sent 
back.  Bennett  Burleigh  of  the  London 
Telegraph  asked  permission  to  go  and 
was  refused.  Off  he  went;  got  to  Naga- 
saki and  was  negotiating  for  a  steamer 
to  Korea  when  the  Japanese  officials  ex- 
amined him,  found  him  thin  and  pale 
(Burleigh  weighs  something  like  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  is  as 
healthy  as  a  grizzly  bear),  and  put  him 
in  quarantine.  When  he  came  back  to 
Tokio  he  used  to  spend  his  days  telling 
his  troubles  to  Melton  Prior  of  the  lUus- 
trated  London  News^  the  medals  on 
whose  chest  made  all  the  rest  of  us  envi- 
ous. 

There  was  a  regulation  promulgated 
that  we  all  had  to  have  interpreters  and 
these  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  absolutely  of  no  use 
except  to  carry  notes  or  examine  our  let- 
ters as  part  of  the  cursed  censor  system, 
but  we  all  had  them.  They,  too,  blos- 
somed out  in  semi-uniform  kit,  and  most 
of  us  were  afraid  of  them. 

When  the  united  kicks  of  the  steadily 
increasing  army  of  the  discontented  be- 
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came  too  loud  or  threatened  to  be  pro- 
longed there  came  invitations.     A  dinner 
gi\en  by  the  House  of  Peers,  a  cherrj- 
gsurden  party  at  the  palace;  a  Japanese 
dinner  here,  a  Geisha-girl  dance  there,  all 
^'ery  solemn,  very  stately  and  very  official. 
So  passed  away  February  and  March 
^tid  then  the  first  column  of  newspaper 
•^icn   were   allowed  to  go.     Here   was   a 
^hance  to  kick;  the  number  of  English 
Correspondents  allowed   was  over  double 
that  of  the  Americans!    Protests  through 
the  United  States  Minister;  round-robins 
to  the  officials:    We  felt  we  were  getting 
oxi.      But  nothing  happened.     The  days 
ticked  away  to  the  click  of  the  lop-sided 
billiard  balls  and  the  hour's  passing  was 
niarked  by  the  consumption  of  scotch  and 
Soda. 

April  and  May  came  and  went,  the 
expense  accounts  grew  and  nothing  had 
been  done. 

There  was  a  friend  of  mine,  serving  a 
i^ewspaper  in  the  middle  West,  who  had 
Waited  long,  many  years,  for  a  chance  to 
cio  something.     He  was  a  chap  who  loved 
-Activity,  but  who,  by  one  of  those  pecul- 
iar tricks  of  fate  had  won  up  to  a  desk 
Clin  his  newspaper  and  had  spent  his  days 
"••eviewing  books  and  his  nights  in  writing 
^^otices  of  plays.     His  paper  was  not  of 
'%:he  size  that  usually  sends  out  special  cor- 
respondents   ten    thousand    miles    after 
^ews,  and  so,  because  of  the  exception, 
'%:his  fellow  felt  that  it  was  up  to  him  to 
justify     the     expenditure.       They     had 
'thought  that  the  campaign  could  be  made 
:for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
«i  week,  which  seemed  liberal — before  he 
s^tarted,  but  he  soon  learned  that  as  an 
«miy  18  useless  without  ammunition,  so  is 
«     war    correspondent    helpless    without 
funds.      The  drafts   were   mounting  up. 
XfOndon  and  New  York   papers  had  re- 
called their  men,  deeming  the  case  hope- 
less.      Illustrated    papers    were    cabling 
frantically  to  their  representatives  to  do 
something  or  to  quit  drawing  money,  but 
this  man's  paper  worried  him  not  with 


instructions,  they  simply  wrote  him  let- 
ters declaring  that  they  understood  per- 
fectly the  difficulties  of  the  situation — 
and  honored  his  drafts  as  promptly  as  if 
he  had  earned  the  money. 

All  this  created  a  situation  that  was 
unbearable  and  so  one  day  he  consulted 
some  business  friends  in  Yokohama  and 
proposed  to  start  out  on  his  own  hook. 

"But  where  will  you  strike  for?  The 
Japs  are  sure  to  turn  you  back,"  he  was 
told. 

"That  is  the  reason  I  am  going  to 
avoid  the  Japs,"  he  replied.  "I'm  going 
to  Port  Arthur." 

"You  can't  do  it.     How  can  you  go?" 

"I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,"  he  said. 
"Please  let  me  make  a  draft  on  you  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  I  want  to  engage  my 
passage  on  the  Wingsang  for  Shang- 
hai." 

And  he  did. 

But  before  he  went  he  thought  per- 
haps he  had  better  try  to  square  things 
with  the  powers  that  were.  So  he  trotted 
ofl^  to  Tokio  and  got  an  audience  with 
General  Fukushima,  who  was  then  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  Office  in  Tokio,  but 
who  has  since  left  for  the  front,  and  it 
will  be  recalled,  commanded  a  division  at 
the  battle  of  Liao-Yang. 

The  correspondent  had  to  be  cautious, 
because  only  a  few  days  before  this  an- 
other newspaper  man,  more  anxious  than 
politic,  and  emboldened,  perhaps,  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Japan,  had 
gone  to  the  General,  and,  without  minc- 
ing matters,  had  declared  that  he  was  off; 
bound  for  St.  Petersburg  with  Russian 
credentials  just  arrived  from  home.  Lit- 
tle Fukushima  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  of  about  five  feet  two  inches 
and  roared: 

"How  dare  you  come  to  my  office  and 
tell  me  you  are  going  over  to  the  enemy." 

He  demanded  that  the  man  surrender 
his  pass,  but  the  correspondent,  who  had 
grit  enough  and  who  was  sick  of  Jap- 
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anese  lies  and  evasions,  retorted  that  his 
pass  had  come  to  him  through  his  lega- 
tion and  if  it  was  returned  it  would  be 
through  tlie  same  channels. 

Then  it  whs  that  General  Fukushima, 
after  raging  for  a  few  moments,  instruct- 
ed his  secretary  to  notify  the  paper  to 
which  this  rash  correspondent  belonged 
that  all  its  passes  would  be  rescinded  at 
once.  This  would  never  do,  as  the  illus- 
trated paper  in  question  had  already  ad- 
vertised its  cnterpric"^  by  pictures  of  a  gi- 
gantic hand  with  finger-points  resting  in 
Korea,  in  Manchuria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-Ii,  and  other  places,  and  an  expose  of 
this  sort  would  have  shown  that  most  of 
these  "fingers,"  to  each  of  which  was  at- 
tached a  distinguished  name,  were  quiet- 
ly resting  in  Tokio. 

So  the  cables  were  put  to  work,  and 
after  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
dollars  and  a  lot  of  patience  a  message 
came  from  New  York  disavowing  the  acts 
of  the,  obstreperous  correspondent  and 
declaring  that  he  had  no  connection  with 
the  paper. 


With  this  in  mind  the  man  of  wl 
am  writing  went  "with  bondman's 
to  Fukushinia's  office  and  stated  tt 
was  going  to  China. 

"What  for?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  replied,  "wi 
not  been  able  to  do  much  here,  hav 
and  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  th 
some  talk  about  unrest  in  China  and 
because  of  the  Japanese  successes, 
have  been  marvelous,  the  Chinese  ai 
pected  of  a  desire  of  taking  the 
aeainst  Russia,  I  am  going  to  Pel 
find  out  for  myself  the  state  of  f 
in  that  country." 

The  General,  very  urbanely  sa 
would  be  glad  to  see  my  friend  wY 
got  back  from  China  and  then  adde 

"But  your  war-pass  to  the  fror 
should  like  to  have  it." 

"You  don't  mistrust  me?" 

"Not  at  all,  but  then  advent 
around,  as  you  seem  about  to  do 
might  lose  it  and  it  then  might  be  j 
an  evil  use." 

The  correspondent  did  not  like 
go  of  it,  so  he  said,  and  truly,  that 
in  the  safe  of  a  business  man  in 
hama  and  would  remain  there  until  I 
back.  This  was  satisfactory,  so  h 
bowed  out  of  the  General  Staff 
bound  for  the  focal  point  of  the 
And  away  he  went  to  Yokohama, 

His  steamer,  the  Wingxang,  bi 
ine  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
sailed  on  Wednesday.  He  saw  his 
on  board  and  then  went  to  the 
where  all  the  Europeans  and  Ame 
in  Yokohama  and  Tokio  were  gat 
On  the  lawn  stand  were  most  of  th 
appointed  ones,  looking  very  fit  at 
tried  to  pick  winners  among  the 
ponies  for  the  ladies.  He  said  go 
to  some  of  them  and  they  wanted  to 
if  he  was  bound  home. 

"No,"  he  said,  "Fm  thinking  ol 
ing  a  cast  up  China  way :  there's  m 
doing  around  here." 

On  hoard  the  Wingsang  he  w( 
only  white  passenger  and  he  had 
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No.  IS.     From  the  beginning  he  I'niag- 
ined   he   was   having  luck   because   iljcre 
Was  no  restrtiiiit  put  on  his  photograpiiv. 
Coining  into  Yokohama  harbor  in   Keb- 
niary  on   a    British  steamer   he  had 
been  warned  not  to  take  any  photo- 
graphs  of  forts   under   penalty   of 
arrest,  but   on  the   IVrnfftaitg   the 
English   officers  said:     "Go   ahead 
and  take  all  you  want;  to  hell  with  ; 
the  Japanese  and  their  rules."   So 
he  kept  his  camera  busy.   Hegotsotnt 
beautiful    snap-shots    of    the    yoki.)!mui'» 
forts;  pictures  of  the  grim  guns   lyinf,' 
snugly  in  the  hills;  pictures  of  the  ^uanl 
^^n-hoats  that  go  ahead  of  all  mcrclninl 
steamers  as  they  come  in  or  go  out   of 
■Japanese  porta.     They  are  suppohid   to 
Icnow    the   only   narrow   lane  that   is   un- 
iTiined  in  these  harbors,  and  if  you  don't 
''follow  the  man  from  Cook's"  your  vi 
is  apt  to  run  her  forefoot  on  a  floating 
mine. 

The  officers  were  a  jolly  lot  and  in- 
clined to  be  chummy.  They  did  not  ask 
a^  many  questions  as  to  this  man's  desti- 
nation and  purpose  as  Americans  mi^ht 
riave  done,  but  perhaps  this  was  because 
it  was  not  necessary.  The  Win^mng 
l^ad  hardly  reached  the  open  sea  Ijcfare 
*he  purser  came  sidling  up  in  the  char- 
acteristic Japanese  way  and  with  a  polite 
Vmw  said: 

"The  war  correspondents:  do  many  of 
them  now  leave  Japan?" 

"How  the  deuce  do  I  know?"  wns  the 
r«ply. 

"It  is,  I  understand,  that  you  repre- 
sent one  American  shimbum  (newspa- 
per)." 

'*How  do  you  know  that  ?" 
"From   the   company's   office  they    tell 
me." 

Now,  the  man  I  am  writii^g  about  hud 
secured  his  passage  ticket  through  an 
English  clerk  of  a  European  bn^iness 
house  in  Yokohama  and  he  had  taken 
to  give  only  his  name  and  to  see  that  thi 
marks  were  carefully  scratched  from  hji 
luggage- 
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It  was  too  much  for  him,  this  wonder 
of  Japanese  information,  so  he  went  be- 
low. 

What  pa^engers  there  were  on  board 
were  all  Japanese  except  one  very  digni- 
fied Chinese  with  an  •  enormous  family. 
There  were  so  many  first-cabin  passen- 
gers that  they  had  to  put  in  another  tabic 
in  the  saloon  for  the  officers  and  the  news- 
paper man,  for,  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  the 
Briton's  boasts  about  liberty  and  equal 
rights,  he  won't  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
Japanese  or  Chinese.  The  Japs  have  a 
hissing  way  of  devouring  their  food  that 
grates  on  one's  nerves. 

The  voyage  as  far  as  Kobe  was  as 
tame  as  a  voyage  could  be.  Of  course 
there  was  the  inevitable  Fujiyama  rear- 
ing its  too-perfect  cone  into  the  clouds 
on  the  coast  line  to  the  left  (how  one  does 
get  sick  of  Fuji  after  a  while  in  Japan), 
and,  of  course,  some  of  the  Japs  were 
ill,  but  that  didn't  count. 

At  Kobe  the  Winggang  had  to  stop 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  so  my  friend 
went  ashore  for  breakfast  at  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  just  off  the  Bund.  He  knew  no 
one  in  Japan  save  war  correspondents 
and  a  few  officials,  but  the  first  man  he 
saw  was  Collins  of  Renter's,  a  corre- 
spondent assigned  to  the  first  column,  and 
supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yalu. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  what  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

"Hulloa,"  was  the  answering  saluta- 
tion, "come  in  to  breakfast." 

In  the  breakfast  room,  early  as  it  was, 
the  newspaper  man  found  four  of  his  fel- 
lows; all  of  the  first  column,  and  all  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  the  Yalu  River 
battle  which  had  happened  a  little  over  a 
week  before.  There  was,  besides  Collins 
of  Router's,  Oscar  King  Davis  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  John  Bass  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neics,  and  Donahue  of  the 
London  Morning  ChronicU, 

There  were  greetings  and  a  drink,  and 
then: 


"What   are   you    fellows    doing 
here?" 

"We're  down  here  to  purchase 
plies,"  and  then  the  story  came  oi 
will  summarize  it  thus :  When  the 
spondents  got  their  passes  from  the 
eral  Staff  Office  one  clause  of  the 
that  came  with  them  was  underlin* 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  army  coul 
be  expected  to  carry  rations  for  th" 
respondents  and  so  they  would  ha 
cater  for  themselves. 

There  was  also  a  suggestion  t 
special  caterer,  to  be  recommended  I 
government,  would  be  the  best  way  < 
the  difficulty.  It  turned  out  that  tl 
terer  recommended  was  connected 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokio.  He 
from  each  correspondent  Yen  five 
dred  down,  and  he  agreed  to  furnish 
meals  a  dav  at  the  arniv's  front,  wh< 
that  might  be,  provender  for  the  1 
at  a  fair  price  and  to  draw  the  arn 
tion  allowed  for  the  correspondents' 
ants  and  interpreters,  all  for  Yen  f 
a  day. 

They  all  went  into  it,  and,  of  c 
the  whole  thing  was  a  job.  The  firs 
came  with  the  first  rain,  when  the 
was  just  north  of  Seoul  in  Korea, 
a  night  of  downpour  the  army  spl 
on  across  the  paddy  fields,  but  th 
terer  could  not,  or  would  not,  moi 
wagons.  What  were  the  correspoE 
to  do?  Some  were  for  remaining 
the  base  of  supplies;  others  wcr«  fo 
lowing  the  army ;  where  the  cust' 
disagreed  what  could  the  caterer 
Those  who  rode  awav  received  two 
sandwiches  as  their  Yen  fifteen  wor 
day's  rations.  This  was  the  begin 
Things  grew  worse  and  worse ;  the  ci 
had  no  food  and  could  not  suppl 
again,  and  again  he  called  for  n 
from  the  hungry  correspondents, 
paid,  in  all,  something  over  Yen 
thousand,  and  then  they  kicked.  At 
as  a  special  favor,  just  after  the 
battle,  General  Fuji   allowed  these 
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men,  Collins,  Bass,  Donahue  and  Davis, 
to  come  down  and  purchase  supplies  for 
the  rest. 

More  glad  than  ever  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  get  out  of  this  mess,  the  corre- 
spondent whose  fortunes  we  are  follow- 
ing went  on  his  way.     At  every  port  the 
Japanese    poHce    came    aboard    and    de- 
manded the  name  of  the   correspondent 
and     all     other    information     he     would 
give  until  the  constant  examinations  be- 
came a  bore  and  he  declined  to  answer 
any  more  questions.    Two  days  of  sailing 
through    the    Inland    Sea    brought    the 
JVinggang    to    Moji    and    another    day 
brought  the  ship  to  Nagasaki. 

Here  were  many  forts,  and  a  lot  of 
torpedo  boats.  Some  fine  pictures  of 
these  were  taken  and  as  the  camera  was 
filled  the  rolls  of  films  were  carefully 
locked  away  in  a  portmanteau.  At  Na- 
gasaki there  were  more  passengers  for 
Shanghai,  among  them  the  wife  of  an 
«rniv  officer  stationed  at  Manila,  and  on 
"the  first  afternoon  out  the  correspondent 
spent  the  afternoon  in  her  company. 
When  he  went  down  to  dinner  he  found 
liis  stateroom  unlocked,  his  portmanteau 
open,  and,  on  his  bed,  all  his  rolls  of  ex- 
posed films  now  unrolled  in  the  light  and 
\itterly  ruined.  It  was  the  work  of  some 
government  agent  and  there  was  no  use 
Icicking. 

Three  days  in  Shanghai  waiting  for  a 
l)oat  northward  and  then  our  correspond- 
ent got  off  on  the  Yochow  for  Cheefoo. 
In  the  meantime  rumors  grew  of  the 
^rim  attacks  on  Port   Arthur.     All  the 
news  came  through  alleged  refugees  from 
the  Russian  Gibraltar,  from  Dalny,  Kin- 
chow  and  Newchang.     This  was  the  sum 
of    the    rumors:      The    mouth    of    Port 
Arthur  harbor  was  sealed ;  the  Japanese 
bombardment   of  the   town   had    been   so 
terrific  that  all  business  had  ceased  and 
the  people  were  taking  refuge   in  their 
cellars!      The    garrison    was    disaflPccted 
and  discontented!     The  soldiers  were  on 
half  rations;  they  had   no  ammunition; 


they  were  thinking  of  surrendering!  The 
Russian  ships  in  the  harbor  were  so  badly 
injured  they  had  been  beached  and  the 
guns  of  the  ships  had  been  mounted  on 
the  hills!  General  Stoessel  had  been 
wounded!  The  place  could  not  hold  out 
much  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at 
the  outside!  All  this,  be  it  remembered, 
in  the  middle  of  May — all  from  Japanese 
sources. 

No  wonder  my  friend  was  anxious  to 
get  northward.  Without  any  under- 
standing of  the  lay  of  the  land  he  still 
had  a  well-defined  idea  that  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  getting  into  Port  Arthur. 

"But  how,"  asked  a  friend  in  Shang- 
hai, "about  getting  out  again  .^" 

"I  don't  want  to  get  out,"  he  replied; 
"I  will  be  there  when  the  place  is  taken 
and  I  expect  then  to  be  released.  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  away  and  will  have  the 
first  accurate  story  of  the  fall  of  the  for- 
tress." 

So  away  he  hurried  north,  five  days 
from  Shanghai.  Three  days  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  and  then  came  evidences  of  war; 
men  watching  in  the  bows  for  the  floating 
mines  which  both  Russians  and  Japs  ac- 
cused each  other  of  turning  loose.  It  was 
considered  so  dangerous  that  no  merchant 
steamers  went  northward  after  nightfall, 
and  so,  running  along  the  coast,  the 
Yocliow  came  to  Wei-hai-wei  and  put 
in  there  for  the  night  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  going  the  other  forty  miles  in  the 
dark. 

Here,  besides  British  men-of-war,  grim 
and  in  war  paint  (that  slate-gray  invisi- 
ble color  against  the  background  of  the 
sea)  and  significant  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  complications,  the  Hai-mun  was 
found ;  the  big  despatch  steamer  of  the 
London  Times  with  Lionel  James  in 
charge,  her  wireless  telegraphy  mast  wag- 
gling against  the  sky  as  she  rolled  at 
anchor. 

Now  indeed  one  could  feel  that  he  was 
near  war,  at  last.  Why,  scarce  had  night 
fallen  before  off  to  the   Yochow  came  a 
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picturesque  loafer  who  wanted  deadhead 
passage  to  Cheefoo.  He  told  how  he  and 
another  had  left  Dalny  in  cohipany  with 
Edward  J.  Soper,  the  richest  man  in 
Dalny ;  how  now  Soper  was  missing — 
washed  overboard,  the  derelict  told  the 
Wei-hai-wei  police.  But  all  this  has  been 
registered,  in  disguise,  in  another  place. 

The  next  morning  Cheefoo! — dirty, 
ill-smelling,  crowded,  vermin-infested 
Cheefoo — from  the  garlic-reeking  streets 
of  which  it  was  a  joy  to  l(K)k  seaward 
across  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-h, 
blue  and  tranquil  under  the  blazing  sun, 
and  realize  that  just  eighty  miles  north, 
with  a  little  westing,  lay  Port  Arthur — 
the  goal  of  hope. 

But  lipw  to  get  there? 

Once  in  the  Beach  Hotel  you  might 
be  anywhere.  Inside  is  civilization ;  out- 
side, Chinese  life.  It  w/is  soon  learned, 
by  cautious  inquiries,  for  Cheefoo  was 
full  of  Japanese  spies,  that  the  man  most 
likely  to  be  of  avail  in  bridging  that  span 


across  the  Gulf  was  one  Sing-Tai,  the 
richest  Chinaman  in  Cheefoo. 

One  could  write  a  book  about  Sing- 
Tai's  shop.  Up  a  narrow,  dirty,  foul- 
smelling  street,  it  disclosed  itself,  through 
the  grime  and  smoke,  to  be  a  large  gen- 
eral merchandise  store,  selling  everything 
from  American  three-dollar  shoes  to  Chi- 
cago canned  meats,  Birmingham  imita- 
tion jewelry,  sharks'  fins,  jade  beads  and 
temple  idols.  One  needs  a  pass  to  the 
presence  of  a  great  man,  and  it  took  di- 
plomacy to  get  into  that  holy  of  holies, 
the  sanctum  of  Sing-Tai,  but  once  there 
vou  found  yourself  in  a  tall  dark  room, 
heavy  with  joss  incense  and  opium  fumes; 
the  walls  hung  with  priceless  screens  of 
silken  tapestry,  and  the  panels  of  rich 
gilding  and  canning  and  lacquer  work. 
Silken  cushions  were  on  the  floor;  a  huge 
Hall's  safe  stood  in  one  corner;  the  light 
came  through  a  jeweled  lantern  suspend- 
ed by  steel  chains  from  the  ceiling. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  sat  Sing-Tai 
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drink  and  b j  and  bj  the  bargain  wa$  oon- 
chided  and  in  a  short  time. — that  is  sibort 
for  China,  it  realhr  took  about  a  weeL, — 
the  correspotident  had,  not  a  jnnL.  bat  a 
Sampan;  a  tvo-masted  sampan,  with  two 
Chinese  for  the  crew,  moored  at  the  little 
Wooden  pier  hard  by  the  Beadi  Hotd 
^nd  was  readv  for  his  Tenture. 

A  sampan!    Well,  this  one  was  about 
sixteen  feet  lon^  over  aU,  with  a  beam  of 
something  like  five  feet.    She  approached 
in   modd  more  nearly  to  a  fishing  punt 
than  any  other  American  craft.  Bow  and 
stem  were  alike  square.   She  was  flat-bot- 
tomed and  drew  about  ten  inches  of  water 
with  three  men  and  the  stores  aboard. 
There  were  no  bulwarks,  but  in  the  middle 
ran  a  little  hold,  divided  amidships,  and 
all  of  the  craft  forward  of  the  mainmast 
was  the  quarterdeck  of  the  owner  of  the 
craft.     Down  in  his  hold,  which  smelted 
to     heaven,    though     he    had     seen     it; 
scrubbed,  he  kept  his  "grub,"  all  canned 
stuff;  some  water  in  bottles  and  a  little 
spirit  lamp  for  making  cocoa — ^this,  as 
being  more  sustaining  than  tea  or  coffee. 
There   was    an    American   battleship    in 
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rtaikr*;  ch^p^h<>f^  which  nxvin:?  '^hurrv 
up";  mum  «Mak  whkii  nicans  **>«^t*^  an*i 
Lmsmjm  t\\  which  :fitaiKK  in  th<'  i^itww 
mind«  for  Port  Arthur.  Sunc^ly  tftHH\|jh 
Chinese  spewh  for  the  Gulf  of  IV-<^hi  li! 

So  came  the  sixth  of  %lxinc.  A  hcauti- 
fuUy  clear  day  with  a  gentle  brwn^  a«\i 
a  fine  promise  of  adventure  h>  <\Mi>e  in 
the  dull  rumble  and  sullen  Khm«  that 
came  with  the  early  dawn  fn>m  aen^^ 
the  Gulf,  over  there  at  Port  Arthur.  It 
quickened  the  pulse  and  made  one  ea^xt^r 
to  get  closer  to  the  scene. 

Out  from  the  hotel  safe  then^  eauK^  a 
package  of  fifty  J/rx.  dollars.  This  wa* 
handed  over  as  an  advamv  fee  to  the  two 
Chinese,  Wong  Foo  Sung  and  Sear  %Tin 
Chong,  and,  at  the  same  tinu\  the  other 
one  hundred  and  fifty  was  handtxl  to  the 
interpreter  with  tlie  understanding  that 
it  would  be  paid  to  the  Iwatnien  when- 
ever they  returned  with  a  card  (nnw  th« 
correspondent  saying  he  had  l)een  landed 
safely  on  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula.  Ymi 
see  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  prrenu- 
tion,  for  it  were  easy  for  the  story  of 
Soper,  the  rich  man  from  Dalny,  to  bo 
repeated,  and  if  these  piratical   looking 
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brutes  proved  treacherous  who  was  to 
deny,  should  they  so  report,  that  he  had 
fallen  overboard  by  the  way?  Yes,  it  was 
like  to  be  an  exciting  voyage,  and  it  was 
with  satisfaction  that  the  correspondent 
felt  the  big  forty-four-caliber  Colt  on  his 
hip  and  knew  that  his  supply  of  car- 
tridges was  ample.  Down  to  the  beach 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  to  see  him  off, 
there  came  some  fellows  from  the  club 
who  thought  him  crazy,  or,  at  best,  a 


fool ;  the  fine  old  skipper  of  the  YochoWy 
who  gave  him  some  final  hints  on  naviga- 
tion, and  a  lot  of  idle  Chinese  beach  loaf- 
ers mildly  curious  as  to  where  a  Christian 
could  be  bound  for.  There  were  hearty 
handshakes  all  round,  the  correspondent 
helped  his  men  to  hoist  the  mainsail,  the 
sampan's  head  was  turned  slowly  to  the 
northward  and  catching  the  favoring 
breeze  she  moved  lazily  off  on  her  voyage 
— in  search  of  trouble. 


PHARISEES 

By  W.  D.  NesbU 

YES,  yes;  I  know  the  Pharisee — 
Have  seen  him,  with  his  wagging  beard; 
Have  heard  his  voice  in  scornful  key 

As  at  the  other  men  he  jeered. 
Yes,  yes;  I  know  the  times  that  you 

Have  indicated  him  to  me; 
And  I  have  pointed  at  him,  too. 

Have  whispered :  "Ah,  the  Pharisee !" 
Have  heard  him  say,  time  and  again: 
"Thank  God,  Vm  not  at  other  men!" 

And  I,  and  you — and  all  of  us 

Have  held  our  garments  in  a  clutch 
That  kept  us  at  a  distance — ^thus — 

Lest  we  might  suffer  from  his  touch. 
Lest  we  be  taken  for  his  kin 

Or  in  some  way  resemble  him; 
Lest  we  acquire  the  wagging  chin 

And  trick  of  sp>eech  all  proud  and  grim. 
/  say  to  you,  you  say  to  me: 
"Thank  God,  Vm  not  a  Pharisee!" 
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COMING  along  the  hot  white  road 
through  the  pine-woods,  they  pre- 
sented quite  the  air  of  a  cavalcade. 
The  ambassador  himself  headed  the  pro- 
cession. He  was  broad  and  elderly,  and 
wore  a  suit  of  dust-colored  linen  with 
black  bone  buttons  and  a  broad  straw  hat. 
He  carried  a  large  white  umbrella  over 
his  head  and  walked  leisurely,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  His  progress 
contrived  to  be  altogether  impressive. 
Behind  him  one  of  the  Eskimo  dogs, 
bushily  constructed  and  of  a  gray  and 
black  color,  with  a  wonderfully  curled 
tail,  draped  a  pink  tongue  between  his 
jaws  as  he  jogged  along.  Occasionally 
he  made  side  excursions  into  the  under- 
brush, toward  which  he  cocked  at  all 
times  a  watchful  eye.  Quite  a  distance  to 
the  rear  the  French  maid  struggled  pa- 
tiently, holding  the  second  Eskimo  dog 
by  a  leash.  She  was  dressed  in  black 
with  a  white  ruffled  apron,  and  her  cap 
had  starched  streamers,  which  trailed  be- 
hind her  on  the  breeze.  Once  in  a  while, 
bracing  her  feet  against  the  tuggings  of 
the  big  dog,  she  put  up  a  hand  to  settle 
it  more  securely  upon  her  head.  The  dog 
pulled  her  at  times  into  a  run.  Up  this 
empty  road,  under  blazing  sunshine,  she 
toiled  with  a  brave  effort  to  appear  dust- 
less  and  unconcerned. 

As  they  passed  into  immediate  view, 
one  of  the  young  men  who  was  practising 
tennis  in  the  clay  court  at  the  side  of  the 
house  said :  ^Xook.  Here  comes  the  Am- 
baFsador." 

"Queer  old  bird,''  said  the  other. 

They  paused  with  lowered  racquets  to 
watch  the  little  cavalcade  go  by. 

A  girl,  presumed  to  have  been  reading 
a  book  in  a  hammock  slung  between  two 


big  pine-trees  near  the  fence,  craned  her 
head  to  get  a  further  glimpse  of  the 
road.  Her  voice  was  the  first  to  break 
the  hush  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the 
ambassador. 

"Isn't  he  funny !"  she  cried.  "/*n**  he 
funny?  He  comes  by  here  nearly  every 
morning  for  a  walk.  Some  one  told  me 
about  him  when  we  first  came  down,  but 
I  never  believed  them.  I  do  wish  they'd 
come  back  the  same  way.   He  is  funny !" 

By  a  common  impulse  the  two  young 
men  moved  toward  the  hammock.  One 
of  them  dropped  promptly  into  a  restful 
attitude  upon  the  grass.  The  other,  who 
leaned  against  the  fence,  appeared  the 
younger  of  the  two.  He  had  reddish  hair, 
and  his  name  was  Holmes. 

The  girl  regarded  their  advent  in  com- 
plete astonishment.  **Why,  I  thought 
you  were  playing  tennis !"  she  said. 

"We  thought  you  were  reading,"  re- 
torted the  young  man  on  the  ground, 
whose  name  was  Curtis. 

"Well,  and  I  am  reading.  But  did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  queer?  They 
say  he  lives  all  alone  by  himself  with  a 
whole  lot  of  servants  and  things,  and  he 
doesn't  know  a  word  of  English.  I  be- 
lieve he's  crazy.  He  ought  to  let  the 
nurse-girl  have  the  umbrella,  anyhow. 
And  making  her  walk  behind  that  way 
— I  wouldn't  do  it.  They  say  he  keeps 
that  maid  just  to  take  the  dogs  out.  Did 
you  know?" 

** Considering  it  was  I  told  you — " 
Curtis  began. 

'He  hires  her,"  said  Holmes  solemnly, 
to  protect  him  when  he  goes  out  for 
walks.  To  protect  him  from  the  Ameri- 
can summer  girl." 

"Oh !"  she  cried. 
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"That's  true.  He  is  a  confirmed 
woman-hater.  Didn't  you  see  the  way  he 
keeps  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  when 
he  passes  this  house?  Well,  he  does.  You 
notice." 

"Don't  be  silly.'' 

"You  know,"  Holmes  continued  mus- 
ingly, "we  are  tony  this  summer.  What 
with  me  and  the  ambassador,  and  there's 
a  bishop — Bishop  of  Rumtifoo — ^taken 
that  little  red  cottage  up  the  river.  Right 
close  to  the  landing.  He  can  hear  the 
carousal  organ  out  of  his  bedroom  win- 
dow, playing  Tut  Me  Off  at  Buffalo' 
and  things  like  that.  All  right  for  a 
bishop,  isn't  it?" 

"Bishops  have  to  take  holidays  some- 
where, the  same  as  other  business  men," 
Curtis  objected.  "He  doesn't  like  to  min- 
gle with  the  giddy  throng,  so  he  does 
the  next  best  thing.  Perhaps  he  feels  his 
nearness  will  shed  a  dim  reUgious  light 
over  the  festivities.  They  had  fireworks 
there  on  the  Fourth.  You  weren't  here 
then.  Good  show,  wasn't  it.  Miss  Town- 
ley?" 

"Splendid,"  said  the  girl. 

Holmes  sighed,  hitting  his  tennis  rac- 
quet againts  his  shoes. 

"To  return  to  the  ambassador,"  he  be- 
gan. "He  is  a  recluse,  as  I  said." 

"What  is  a  recluse?"  inquired  Miss 
Townlcy,  clasping  her  hands  interestedly 
upon  her  knee. 

"A  recluse,"  said  Holmes,  "is  a  person 
who— er — ^like  the  ambassador — er — " 

**  *Ugly  and  venomous,  bears  yet  a 
precious  jewel  in  his  head.' " 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?"  asked  Holmes. 

"I  was  trying  to  help  you  out,"  re- 
turned Curtis  pleasantly. 

"Well,  don't  do  it  again.  I  was  about 
to  remark — Miss  Townley,  you  aren't  at- 
tending." 

"No,"  said  the  girl.  "I  was  thinking 
of  something." 

"Of  what?'*  inquired  Curtis  intensdy. 

Miss   Townley  turned  her  head   and 


smiled  on  him  tolerantly.  Holmes  hit 
his  shoes  with  the  tennis  racquet  again. 
^^Of  the  ambassador's  jeweled  head,  prob- 
ably," he  suggested. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Townley.  "I  was 
thinking  of  snap-shots.  I  should  love  to 
have  a  good  one  of  them." 

"I'll  get  you  one,"  replied  Curtis,  in 
exactly  the  tone  he' would  have  employed 
had  she  asked  him  for  Niagara  or  a  white 
elephant.  But  Miss  Townley  was  unap- 
preciative.  "Oh,  but  I  don't  want  you 
to,"  she  said  instantly.  "A  picture  isn't 
any  good  to  me  unless  I  take  it  myself. 
I  shouldn't  consider  it  sportsmanlike." 

"If  you  consider  it  sportsmanlike," 
Holmes  began,  "to  go  out  and  deliberate- 
ly stalk  a  poor  old  inoffensive  gentleman 
Hke— " 

The  girl  was  addressing  Curtis. 

**I  do  want  one,  tremendously.  And  I 
got  my  shutter  fixed  yesterday,  down  at 
Heist's.  Don't  you  think  I  might  get  a 
really  good  one,  some  time?  Some  mom- 
ing?" 

"You  ought  to  get  it  in  the  morning," 
Curtis  said.  "Look  here,  I  tell  you  what. 
We'll  walk  up  the  road  some  morning 
and  meet  'em  coming  along.  See?  How 
about  to-morrow  morning?  We  might  try 
to-morrow  morning.  And  that'd  be  a 
good  ideaj  too,  don't  you  see,  because 
then  if  your  camera  went  wrong  or  any- 
thing, there'd  be  my  camera — " 

"If  I  take  a  picture,"  Miss  Townley 
interrupted,  "I  like  to  take  it  all  by  my- 
self. I  don't  intend  to  share  the  glory  of 
this  with  any  one.   I  shall  set  out  alone — " 

"Now  that's  just  what  I  wouldn't  do," 
said  Holmes.  "I'd  want  to  take  some  one 
along,  if  it  was  only  Curtis.  Think  of  the 
adventure  you're  setting  out  on — ^the  ap- 
palling audacity  of  it!  You  don't  seem 
to  realize  it,  but  to  my  mind  it's  some- 
thing awful.  There  might  be  a  judgment 
on  you  for  even  trjring  such  a  thing,  and 
think  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
every  one  if  you  had  Curtis  along,  too. 
Seems  to  me  it's  going  to  take  a  good 
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nerve  to  stand  up  .and  photograph  the 
ambassador,  anyhow.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
try  it  on !" 

"Not  the  ambassador,"  Miss  Townley 
corrected.  "The  ambassador's  dogs.  You 
didn't  suppose  I  just  wanted  a  picture  of 
a  fat  old  man  and  an  umbrella?'* 

Holmes  gazed. 

"Well,  I  do  wish  the  ambassador  could 
hear  you!"  he  said  at  last.  Curtis  was 
evidently  viewing  the  matter  in  a  new 
light   "Oh,  the  dogs." 

"And  not  even  the  French  nurse!"  con- 
tinued Holmes.  "If  I  took  anything,  I'd 
want  to  take  the  whole  shooting-match." 

"If  I  wanted  to  do  that,^^  said  Miss 
Townley,  "it  would  be  easy  enough!  I 
want  the  dogs  by  themselves.  I've  got  a 
whole  lot  of  dogs'  photographs,  but  there 
isn't  an  Eskimo  among  them.  Do  you 
know  if  they're  good-tempered?" 

"Sullen  and  ferocious,"  Holmes  told 
her.  "You  read  about  them  in  the  Second 
Reader.  They  live  on  fish,  and  that's  why 
they've  got  such  good  brains.  Fish  is  a 
great  thing  for  brains." 

"It's  a  wonder  you  wouldn't  try  it,** 
Curtis  murmured. 

The  sunlight  filtered  through  the  pine 
branches  on  to  Miss  Townley's  muslin 
dress.   She  shut  her  book  with  a  sigh. 

"It  never  stays  shady  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  read,"  she  said.  "I'm  going 
up  on  the  porch  where  it's  cool.'* 

"If  you  go  up  on  the  porch,"  said 
Holmes,  "every  one  will  talk  to  you. 
Much  better  stay  here  where  it's  quiet. 
I'm  not  going  up  on  the  porch.'* 

"I'll  take  your  book  for  you,**  Curtis 
said. 

They  crossed  the  tennis  court  to  the 
house.  Holmes  sat  down  in  the  vacated 
hammock,  and  resting  his  racquet  across 
his  knees,  lighted  a  cigarette. 


II. 


The  next  morning  a  selection  of  the 
guests  were  gathered  at  one  end  of  the 


veranda,  discussing  probabilities  for  the 
day.  It  was  early,  but  already  the  heat 
was  beginning  to  strike  upward  from  the 
sandy  ground.  Miss  Townley,  in  a  newly 
starched  suit  of  white  duck,  was  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  a  fictitious  air  of 
coolness.  She  leaned  against  the  veranda 
rail,  her  back  to  the  road,  and  so  was  un- 
aware of  any  impending  feature  in  the 
landscape  until  Mrs.  Devine  made  a  sud- 
den exclamation. 

"Kittle!  Where's  your  camera?** 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Miss  Townley, 
without  turning  her  head.  But  every  one 
combined  in  a  chorus  that  approached 
the  operatic. 

"Look  what's  coming!  Now,  Miss 
Townley,  here's  your  chance.  Hurry  up. 
We'll  see  he  doesn't  hit  you !" 

Miss  Townley  said:  "How  can  you 
all  be  so  absurd !" 

"Lovely  view,"  said  a  young  artist. 
**See  how  it  composes.  Miss  Townley,  the 
gods  won't  send  you  such  a  chance  twice !" 

"Shall  I  fetch  your  camera?'*  Curtis 
asked. 

The  little  cavalcade  approached, 
passed,  and  faded  into  middle  distance, 
after  the  manner  of  the  suppositious 
musical  patrol. 

"Now  the  whole  show's  finished  and 
put  away  until  to-morrow,"  said  Holmes. 
"See  the  evils  of  procrastination!  You'll 
have  to  wait  a  whole  twenty-four  hours 
before  you  get  an  opportunity  again. 
Think  of  it.   Twenty-four  hours !" 

"I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Devine,  regard- 
ing her,  "that  you're  simply  scared.  You 
wouldn't  dare  go  out  there  in  the  road 
with  a  kodak  for  anything.  I'm  sure  of 
it." 

"Her  nerve  fails  her  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment," Curtis  added. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  put  in  Hohnes.  "Like 
Curtis  showing  us  how  to  dive  off  a  boat 
backward  the  other  day.  Sudden  and  un- 
foreseen collapse." 

There  was  a  general  laugh.  Curtis 
headed  it,  with  the  intense  mirth  of  a  man 
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who  laughs  at  himself  when  he  slips  on 
the  ice  in  a  crowd. 

Mrs.  Devine  expressed  a  further  belief. 
**You'll  never  photograph  those  dogs  in 
this  world." 

"I  shall,"  said  Miss  Townley  calmly. 

"When?" 

"When  the  robins  nest  again,"  said 
Holmes,  gazing  skyward. 

"I  never  knew  anjrthing  like  the  way 
one's  intentions  get  advertised  in  this 
house,"  Miss  Townley  observed.  **Pm 
sure  I  never  said  anything  to  any  one 
about  getting  snap-shots." 

**Now  she's  trying  to  back  out  of  it !" 

«Pm  not  at  all." 

"You're  afraid  of  the  dogs,"  said  Mrs. 
Devine. 

Holmes  began:  ^'More  likely  afraid 
of—" 

"Of  what?"  Miss  Townley  demanded, 
swinging  round  upon  him. 

"I  didn't  speak,"  said  Holmes.  "I 
never  speak.  I'm  sure  you've  all  noticed 
it.    Now,  did  I  so  much  as  mention  the 

ambassador's  name?" 

*         *         • '       •         •         • 

**I  do  think,"  said  Miss  Townley,  when 
later  they  stood  upon  the  veranda  steps, 
"that  you  needn't  have  gone  around  talk- 
ing. Now  nobody  will  let  up  on  those 
dogs  for  about  a  month." 

Holmes  tried  to  combine  truth  with 
consolation,  and  failed. 

"I'm  afraid  they  won't,"  he  said.  "I'm 
awfully  sorry.   It  isn't  my  fault." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"It  isn^t!  I  never  said  a  thing.  Why 
should  I?  I'm  not  one  of  the — the  photo- 
graphic set.  Why,  you've  talked  about  it 
yourself,  at  the  table  one  time !" 

"Oh,  well.  Never  mind.  But  the  people 
here  are  such  busy-bodies.  I'll  simply 
have  to  take  that  picture  now." 

"Why,  how  funny  you  are!"  he  said. 
"I  thought  you  said  you  wanted  to. 
What  have  you  been  driving  at  all 
along?" 

If  you  can't  see  the  difference  between 


«' 


doing  a  thing  because  you  want  to,  and 
doing  it  because  you'll  get  laughed  at  if 
you  don't — " 

"But  don't  you  want  it,  now?" 

"Oh,Ittwnf  it!" 

**Then  I've  got  a  plan,"  said  Holmes, 
gazing  at  her  dramatically.  "A  daisy 
plan.  It'll  knock  Cur — I  mean,  it'll  just 
fix  everything.  What  you  want,  now,  in 
order  to  make  every  one  shut  up — ^the 
whole  lot  of  them — is  just  to  get  a  real 
good  picture  of  those  two  dogs  by  them- 
selves, and  not  say  a  word  about  it,  and 
then  just  spring  it  on  them  some  time 
when  they're  trying  to  be  smart.  It'll  go 
lovely.  They  won't  be  able  to  say  an- 
other word." 

"Yes,  but  how—" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  taking  the  buD 
by  the  horns?" 

"Well?" 

In  his  most  enthusiastic  moments 
Holmes  never  allowed  minor  opportuni- 
ties to  slip. 

**We  must  keep  this  very  dark,"  he 
said.  "We'd  better  not  do  any  talking 
here.  Come  for  a  walk  round  the  back 
of  the  tennis-court  and  I'll  tell  you." 

HI. 

"I  don't  believe  he  ever  comes  by  here 
at  all,"  said  Miss  Townley. 

They  were  seated  upon  a  fallen  pine 
trunk,  a  little  back  from  a  narrow  foot- 
path which  wound  ribbon-like  to  the  river. 
The  woods  were  very  silent.  Between 
Holmes's  feet  on  the  ground  reposed  an 
oblong  black  box  with  an  eye  in  one  end. 

**He  does,"  Holmes  affirmed.  "I  know 
for  a  fact.  It's  the  direct  way  from  his 
house  to  the  river.  He  takes  the  dogs 
down  in  the  afternoons,  nearly  always." 

"Are  you  positive  he  speaks  English?" 

"If  he  doesn't,"  said  Holmes,  "he's 
more  kinds  of  a  chump  than  I  take  him 
for." 

"What  had  I  better  say?" 
'And  you  call  yourself  an  American 
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girl !  Simply  say  to  him  that  you  are  a 
Tery  great  admirer  of  dogs, — er — and 
that — er— youVe  noticed  those  dogs  of 
his,  and — ^and  that  you  would  be  greatly 
indebted  to  him  if  he'd  have  no  objection 
to  your  taking  a  photograph  of  'em,  or — 
or  something  like  that.  You  can  fix  it 
up  all  right.     Don't  be  too  apologetic." 

"Shall  I  begin:  *I  beg  your  par- 
don—' " 

"No.   What's  the  sense  of  that?   What 
do  you  want  to  begin  by  begging  any 
one's  pardon  for,  for  nothing  at  all?" 
It  would  sound  polite." 
Sound  silly !    You're  paying  his  dogs 
a  big   compliment.     That's   the   way   to 
look  at  it.     Of  course  the  old  chap'll  say 
he'd  be  delighted,  and  then  you'll   get 
your    photograph,    properly    posed   and 
everything,  and  there  you  are." 
I  wish  you  hadn't  come." 
My  dear  girl,"  Holmes  began,  "you 
don't    for   an   instant   suppose   that    I'd 
let—" 

"Now  you  are  here,"  she  said,  "you'll 
just  have  to  come  along  and  help  me  out. 
I'm  not  going  to  do  all  the  talking  my- 
self and  have  you  hanging  in  the  back- 
ground." 

"Certainly  I'll  come.  I'll  do  the  ask- 
ing, if  you  say  so.     I  don't  care !" 

"No,  I  don't  think  you'd  better  do 
that,"  Miss  Townley  said  thoughtfully. 
"I'll  do  the  asking.  But  you've  got  to 
come  along." 

**I  believe  you're  scared." 

"I'm  not  at  all.  But  suppose  he  has 
an  awful  temper?" 

"He's  a  gentleman,  anyway,"  Holmes 
said  splendidly.  "He's  bound  to  be  po- 
lite.    Besides,  I  shall  be  right  there." 

"Well,"  Miss  Townley  sighed,  "mind 
you  are." 

Seven  minutes  passed.  There  came  to 
their  ears  a  massive  trampling  of  pine 
needles.  In  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment Holmes  put  out  a  hand  and  caught 
Miss  Townley's  wrist.  "There — listen !" 
he  whispered.     **That's  him.     I  know  his 


step.  Now — go  on!  Only  don't  for 
heaven's  sake  begin  by  apologizing  be- 
fore you  say  anything  at  all." 

"Am  I  likely  to?"  she  retorted  indig- 
nantly. 

The  ambassador  was  approaching  pon- 
derously down  the  narrow  path.  His 
white  umbrella  had  on  this  occasion  been 
left  at  home.  He  carried  a  silk  bandanna 
handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  breathed 
deeply  at  each  step.  His  bristling  white 
beard  and  whiskers  gave  him  an  air  of 
incalculable  ferocity;  he  bore  indistinct 
resemblance  to  a  polar  bear  in  a  linen 
suit.   He  had  shiny  russet  shoes. 

"Go  on !"  said  Holmes.  "Now's  your 
time.     Quick !" 

The  ambassador  peered  casually  at 
them  in  approaching. 

Holmes  gave  her  a  little  push.  "Go 
after  him.  If  you  don't  he'll  be  gone  and 
you  won't  have  a  chance." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  come  along  then." 

The  ambassador  tramped  on  inexor- 
ably in  his  russet  shoes.  "Go  after  him !" 
Holmes  whispered  again. 

Miss  Townley  accomplished  a  sudden 
dash  of  great  resolve.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don— ^"  she  began  aloud. 

Her  voice  sounded  to  her  like  a  trum- 
pet. The  ambassador  wheeled  around, 
glaring  inquiry  and  astonishment 
through  his  glasses.  Miss  Townley  was 
acutely  aware  of  a  solitaire  diamond — a 
wonderful  diamond — upon  the  hand 
which  grasped  the  handkerchief.  She 
was  conscious  of  staring  fixedly  at  this 
diamond  during  an  awful  pause.  With 
impressive  courtesy  the  ambassador  lifted 
his  straw  hat.  He  addressed  her,  with  a 
slight  foreign  accent,  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  dragged  from  the  depths  of  grufF- 
"Yes,  Madame?" 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  Miss  Townley 
began  once  more,  "but  I — my  friend  takes 
photographs  —  I  don't  know  whether 
you'll  think  me  awfully  rude — ^but — " 
She  finished  in  wild  entreaty.  "Can  you 
tell  me  the  way  to — ^to  the  village?" 


ness. 
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The  ambassador  smiled  in  a  manner  of 
perfect  deference. 

^^If  Madame  will  retrace  the  path  until 
she  reach  the  road,  it  will  then  be  on  the 
left.     About  feefteen  minutes  to  walk.*' 

'^Oh,  thank  you  so  much !"  she  gasped. 
"Thank  you !" 

The  ambassador  replaced  his  hat  upon 
his  head  and  turned  around,  eclipsing  the 
diamond.  He  resumed  his  march  to  the 
river,  a  profoundly  puzzled  old  gentle- 
man in  the  guise  of  a  polar  bear. 

Miss  Townley  nearly  hurled  herself 
upon  the  recalcitrant  Holmes.  "Oh,  Pd 
never  have  believed  it!"  she  cried.  "If 
any  one  had  ever  told  me  anybody  could 
be  so  mean,  I*d  never  have  believed  them ! 
You're  about  the  meanest  person  I  ever 
came  across!  Why  didn't  you  come.'* 
It's  all  your  fault.  I  was  cowniing  on 
your  being  there !" 

"I — I  couldn't!"  he  returned  with  fine 
indignation.  "I  had  to  laugh.  I  should 
have  bust  up  or  something.  You 
wouldn't  have  had  me  stand  up  there  and 
IcfUgh !  It  would  have  been  rude!  What- 
ever made  you  say  that?" 

"I  had  to.  You  weren't  there  and  I 
had  to  say  something." 

"Well,  you've  eternally  scared  the  poor 
old  chap,  anyway.  He  probably  always 
had  an  idea  we  were  mad.  Now  he's  sure 
of  it.  He  won't  dare  walk  through  these 
woods  again." 

'Oh,  you're  perfectly  hateful !" 
'You   did   look   scared!     I   wish  you 
could  have  seen  yourself." 

"Come  on !"  she  cried.  "Do  for  good- 
ness' sake  come  along  before  we  have  a 
chance  of  meeting  him  again." 

"What  for?  Let's  just  sit  here  a 
while." 

*'Heref^*  It  was  as  though  he  had 
suggested  suicide. 

**Certainly,"  said  Holmes  tranquilly. 
He  felt  through  his  pockets  for  a  cigar- 
ette. "The  ambassador  won't  come  this 
way  again.  Not  if  he  has  to  wait  till 
midnight!" 
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"But—" 

**0r  are  you  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to 
— ^to  the  village,  you  know  ?  Because,  of 
course,  if  you  are 

She  sat  down. 


IV. 


The  end  of  Holmes's  fourth  cigarette 
glowed  upon  the  carpet  of  pine  needles. 
Miss  Townley  regarded  it  earnestly. 

"All  the  same,"  she  said,  "it  was  very 
mean  of  you,  and  I'm  never  going  to  for- 
get it.  It  was  the  meanest  trick  I  ever 
had  played  on  me  in  my  life.  I  shan't 
forget  it." 

"No?"  Hohnes  said. 

He  pitched  a  twig  at  a  tree  just  in 
front  of  them.  "Did  you  see  that  lizard  ? 
I  nearly  hit  him." 

"If  I'd  even  got  the  picture  I  shouldn't 
be  so  mad  at  you.  But  I  am  mad.  I 
can't  help  it." 

"The  dogs  might  come  by  here  yet. 
You  don't  know." 

**There's  no  good  in  waiting  for  that. 
Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  use 
waiting  to  see,  now?" 

"I  couldn't  say." 

"I  would  hate  to  just  miss  them,"  she 
said. 

"It  would  seem  a  pity,"  Holmes  agreed. 

"What  would?" 

**Why,  to  miss  them." 

"Oh,"  she  said.     "Yes." 

Holmes  presently  broke  the  silence. 

^*I  think  of  returning  to  town  in  about 
a  week." 

"Oh,  do  you?"  said  Miss  Townley,  po- 
litely,    "Do  you  have  to?" 

"In  a  way.  I  guess  I'd  better.  Fve 
got  to  go  on  business." 

"But  still,"  she  said,  "I  suppose  we 
shall  see  you  again,  some  time?" 

"Oh,  it's  very  improbable,"  he  returned 
gloomily.     "Most  improbable." 

"Why,  however  long  do  you  have  to 
stay  away?" 

"Quite  a  week.     It  might  be  longer. 
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It  just  depends.  Well,"  he  added,  pa- 
thetically brightening,  **it's  a  good  thing 
it's  me  and  not  any  one  else.  It  would 
break  the  party  up  so." 

**What  do  vou  mean?" 

*'0h,  any  of — of  the  others,"  lie  said 
vaguely.  "The  Devines,  or — or  Curtis, 
vou  know." 

"Mr.  Curtis.?"  said  the  girl. 

There  was  quite  a  pause. 

******* 

**\Vhv,  I  think  vou're  the  most  ridicu- 
lous  person !"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know,"  said  Holmes. 
He  was  staring  at  the  pine  needle  carpet. 
"I  didn't  know.   I  just  thought." 

She  said  again:  "I  don't  see  how  you 
could  ever  have  been  so  silly." 

"Did  vou  see  that  diamond  he  had?" 
she  asked  presently. 

"Who?     Curtis?" 

*'Xo.     The  ambassador." 

"Oh.     Did  he?" 

She  nodded.     "A  beauty." 

"Well,  we'll  let  him  keep  it,"  said 
Holmes. 

By  degrees  the  light  shifted.  "If  you 
move  up  this  way  further,"  he  suggested, 
"vou'll  be  out  of  the  sun  more." 

Later  she  said :  "Of  course,  1  shall  go 
on  disliking  you  just  as  much  as  ever  for 
being  so  mean  this  afternoon." 

"Why,  of  course!"  Holmes  agreed. 

Miss  Townley  said:  "I  don't  Wieve 
those  dogs  are  coming  at  all." 

His  hand  tightened.  "Look,"  he  said. 
"Now  call  me  a  liar." 

Down  the  little  vista  of  path  the  two 
Kskimo  dogs  were  approaching  slowly. 
They  appeared  hot  and  jaded;  their  pink 
tongues  drooped  from  between  their  jaws. 
They  were  heading  listlessly  for  the  river. 

Behind  them,  at  a  distance,  walked  also 

the  French  maid. 

******* 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  supper  that 
Curtis,  reaching  forward  for  the  sugar- 
bowl,  made  an  announcement. 

"You  will  all  of  vou,"  he  remarked, 
^'congratulate  me  upon  having  stolen  a 


march  on  Miss  Townley.  To  be  brief,  I 
have  this  afterncon  accomplished  a  deed 
of  prowess.  I  have  got  a  snap-shot  of  the 
ambassador'.)  dogs." 

He  beamed  around  through  his  glasses. 
Amid  a  little  turmoil  of  interest,  Misa 
Townley  was  studiously  unconcerned. 

"Oh,\lid  you?"  she\said. 

"Yes,"  said  Curtis.  He  wore  with  be- 
coming modesty  the  honors  of  the  mo- 
ment.    "Even  so." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  pursued,  "whether 
any  of  you  are  acquainted  with  a  path 
that  runs  down  to  the  river,  not  far  from 
the  ambassador's  house.  There  is  a  fall- 
en pine  log  on  the  way.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  the  path.  Miss  Townley?" 

"No,"  she  said.     "No,  I  don't  think 


.so. 


>j 


"That's  a  pity,"  said  Curtis.  "WelU 
it  was  there  that  I  took  them." 

"Smart  man !"  murmured  Holmes  ex- 
pediently. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  good  snap-shot,  as 
snap-shots  go,"  said  Curtis.  "Very  good 
indeed." 

His  glance  rested  as  by  accident  upon 
Miss  Townley,  who  wius  stirring  her  tea. 

"May  we  see  it?"  asked  one  of  the 
Rochester  girls.  "Is  it  developed  yet? 
Do  let  us  see  it,  Mr.  Curtis !" 

But  he  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"The  picture,  as  I  remarked,  is  excel- 
lent. The  fault,  however,  lies  in  the 
great  preponderance  of  what  we  might 
tenn  local  color.  Local  color,"  Curtis 
repeated,  without  altering  the  direction  of 
his  gaze.  "This  renders  it,  as  the  adver- 
tisements say,  of  no  value  save  to  the 
owner." 

"I  don't  know  a  bit  what  you're  talk- 
ing  al>out,"  said  the  Rochester  girl,  after 
consideration. 

"You  would,"  replied  Curtis,  "if  you 
saw  the  picture." 

Miss  Townley 's  voice  broke  at  last  su- 
perbly  through  the  pause. 

"Exactly  how  many  of  us,"  she  asked* 
"are  going  to  the  Resort  House  hop  on 
Tuesday  night?' 
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A  BOSTON  EXPERIMENT 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT  IN  AMERICA  OF  MUNICIPAL 

CONTROL  OF  STREET  RAILWAYS 


By  Hayes  Robbins 


CHICAGO  has  voted  twice  by  tre- 
mendous majorities  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownersliip,  and  pre- 
sumably operation,  of  her  street  rail- 
ways. The  mandate  will  not  be  carried 
into  effect  for  a  good  niany  years,  if  at 
all ;  no  matter ;  the  significant  thing  is 
the  indication  of  a  certain  trend  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  New  York  there  is 
enough  sentiment  of  the  same  kind,  and 
in  sufficiently  respectable  quarters,  to 
have  warranted  the  Citizens'  Union  last 
winter  in  pressing  its  bills  before  the  leg- 
islature, permitting  the  acquisition  by 
the  city  of  several  public  service  utilities, 
and  this  right  on  the  heels  of  a  Tam- 
many victory. 

To  what  extent  do  these  (and  other) 
signs  reveal  a  general  "drift"?  In  Chi- 
cago much  is  to  l)e  charged  to  the  local 
conditions,  which  are  bad  enough  to  come 
very  near  justifying  a  popular  belief 
that  any  kind  of  a  change  would  be  for 
the  better.  In  New  York,  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  private  transportation  en- 
terprises now  under  way  has  stirred  up  a 
rather  more  than  academic  interest  in  the 
question,  who  is  to  be  the  ultimate  lega- 
tee of  this  vast  network, — ^the  community, 
or  a  succession  of  private  corporations? 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  apart  from 
local  situations,  there  is  enough  public 
ownership  feeling  "in  the  air"  to  bring 
the  subject  close  to  the  point  of  a  public 
issue  of  the  first  order.  The  pendulum 
happens  to  be  swinging  that  way ;  before 
the  discussion  has  gone  much  farther  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  it  swing- 
ing quite  as  rapidly  away  from  the  hard 


and  unlovely  reality  of  actually  turning 
over  the  vast  public  service  interests  of 
our  chief  cities  to  political  control, — in 
practice  instead  of  in  theory  only. 

.  But  it  is  the  habit  of  most  pendulums 
in  time  to  reach  a  dead  center.  We  are 
not  likely  to  rush  into  public  ownership 
experiments  on  a  large  scale,  even  with 
the  much-vaunted  and  overestimated 
British  experiences  dangled  continuously 
l>efore  our  eyes.  Nor  are  we  likely  to 
give  up  the  new-born  realization  that,  as 
a  community,  it  is  not  only  legitimate 
and  proper  but  desirable  and  even  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  secure  public 
rights  quite  as  sacred  as  those  of  private 
interest,  especially  in  the  case  of  munici- 
pal public  services  where  the  natural 
safeguard  of  competition  lost  its  effect- 
iveness long  ago,  and  can  not  be  galva- 
nized back  to  life.  The  practical  issue 
thus  becomes:  What  are  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  line  of  qualified  and  regulated 
private  ownership?  In  other  words,  not 
public  ownership  but  public  control? 

When  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
some  seven  years  ago,  deliberately  opened 
the  way  for  a  virtual  monopoly  in  pas- 
senger transportation  for  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, surrounding  it  with  a  carefully  de- 
vised system  of  public  control,  there 
was  much  shaking  of  heads.  The  scheme 
was  going  to  fail  either  because  it  abol- 
ished competition,  or  because  there  was 
too  much  government  interference,  but 
fail  at  all  events.  To-day  the  experiment 
stands  an  acknowledged  and  extraordi- 
narv  success.  It  is  bevond  doubt  the 
most    important    attempt    made    in    this 
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country  to  effect  a  genuine  union  of  jmb- 
lic  and  private  interest,  imti  the  net  re- 
sult is  of  striking  e<liicationHl  vnluf  as 
well  as  popular  interest  just  in  tlie  pres- 
ent unsettled  condition  of  pul))ic  opinion 
on  municipal  problems  in  guiertil. 

Under  the  act  enabling  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  to  Kusc  or 
acquire  other  systems,  tliat  corporation, 
in  1897,  did  lease  the  West  Knil  Com- 
pany's entire  group  of  surface  lines  for 
twenty-five  years.  'J'lie  West  Knd  Com- 
pany had  among  its  assets  a  lease  of  the 
ncwlv  constructed  Treniont  Street  suIj- 
way,  owned  by  the  city,  and  tliis  lease, 
good  for  twenty  years,  passed  to  the  new 
organization.  The  financial  basis  of  thiit 
amalgamation  is  a  point  of  prime  impor- 
tance because  of  the  unusual  extent  and 
variety  of  the  obligations  resting  upon 
it.  For  example,  it  is  provided  by  law 
that  in  case  a  dividend  is  decliircd  in  ex- 
cess of  six  per  cent.,  a  tax  shall  1k>  paid 
equal  to  the  excess.     In  other  words,  the 


company  must  divide  equally  with  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  it  operates,  any 
profit  distributed  above  six  per  cent.;  but 
if  it  prefers  it  may  spend  its  surplus  over 
six  per  cent,  on  improving  the  system. 
This  has  bi-en  the  policy  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  from  the  beginning.  In  the  six 
and  a  half  years  since  it  succeeded  the 
W^est  En<l  Company  its  dividends  have 
ranged  from  four  and  onc-lialf  to  six  per 
cent,  on  all  stock,  there  being  no  pre- 
ferred. The  capital  stock  originally  was 
ten  million  dollars ;  it  was  increased  in 
1902  to  thirti'L'n  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dolhirs.  Of  indirect  ways  of 
disposing  of  profits,  such  as  bond  issues 
anil  extravagant  salaries,  there  are  none; 
and  the  dividends  actually  paid  accord- 
ingly seem  moderate.  Tlie  reasons  come 
to  fight,  however,  if  we  glance  at  the 
company's  tixed  obligations  and  general 
])oIicit's,  and  note  how  the  public  shares 
the  gains  in  the  shape  of  both  money  and 
service  taxation. 

Umler  its  lease  of  the  West  End  sys- 
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tern  the  Boston  Elevated  is  bound  to  pay 
to  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation, 
as  rental,  a  dividend  equal  to  the  rate  the 
West  End  Company  had  maintained  for 
several  years  previously;  namely,  eight 
per  cent,  on  its  $6,400,000  of  preferred 
stock,  seven  per  cent,  on  $9,539,250  of 
common  stock,  and  pay  the  interest  on 
$15,219,000  funded  debt.  These  three 
items,  plus  the  Elevated  Company's  own 
stock,  are  in  effect  equivalent  to  a  total 
capitalization  for  the  whole  system  of 
somethong  less  than  $44,500,000  The 
company  pays  also  to  the  city  annually  as 
rental  for  the  Tremont  Street  subwav, 
four  and  seven-eighths  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  subway — ^a  rate, 
by  the  way,  which  gives  the  city  enough 
margin  above  interest  on  bonds  issued  for 
this  work  to  retire  the  bonds  before  ma- 
turity (forty  years) ;  in  other  words,  pay 
for  the  subway  free  and  clear,  the  rental 
then  becoming  a  permanent  source  of 
general  public  revenue. 

A  direct  tax  of  seven-eighths  of  one 
per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  is  imposed  on 
the  Elevated  Company,  and  when  it  as- 
sumes the  lease  of  the  new  tunnel  under 
Boston  Harbor,  to  East  Boston,  this  will 
be  increased  to  one  and  one-fourth  per 
cent.  A  state  corporation  tax  is  also  lev- 
ied, amounting  to  about  sixteen  dollars 
per  one  thousand  dollars  of  market  value 
of  the  stock  on  May  1st  each  year.  In 
addition,  the  company  is  assessed  and 
taxed  on  its  real  estate  in  the  various  cit- 
ies and  towns  through  which  its  lines 
pass,  the  rate  varying  from  about  fifteen 
dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Further,  the  company  is 
required  to  pave  and  maintain  all  street 
surface  occupied  by  its  tracks,  and  do  its 
own  snow  and  ice  clearmg.  The  amount 
of  paving  the  company  has  laid  and 
maintains  under  this  requirement  is 
equivalent  to  a  street  sixty  feet  wide  and 
about  sixty-five  miles  long.  The  total  of 
these  various  tax  and  service  payments  is 
about    $1,550,000    annually,    or    nearly 


thirteen  per  cent,  of  present  gross  earn- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  rentals  and  taxes,  large 
sums  have  been  spent  every  year  on  gen- 
eral improvements.  Practically  all  the 
inferior  track  of  the  old  surface  system 
has  been  replaced  with  new  rails;  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  equipment ; 
about  seventv-five  miles  of  new  surface 
lines  constructed  and  service  maintained 
on  them  as  well  as  on  the  better  paying 
portions  of  the  road.  The  increase  in 
service  afforded  appears  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  four  years  earnings  per 
mile  decreased  fifteen  and  four-tenths  per 
cent,  while  expenses  per  mile  decreased 
only  one  and  four-tenths  per  cent. ;  one 
explanation  of  which  appears  in  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  number  of  car  miles 
run  increased  forty-six  and  six-tenths  per 
per  cent.,  while  revenue  passengers  in- 
creased only  twenty-three  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  car 
service  was  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the 
increase  in  paying  traffic. 

The  rapid  extension  of  free  transfers 
has   undoubtedlv   had   much   to   do    with 

ft' 

this  relatively  slow  increase  in  paying 
business.  Thus  far,  at  any  rate,  it  has 
checked  the  growth  of  revenue  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  natural  increase  of 
traffic  thereby  drawn  out.  The  company 
has  interpreted  liberally  its  le^al  obliga- 
tions in  this  respect.  It  has  added  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  transfer  system 
in  four  years,  and  to-day  about  fifty-five 
per  cent,  (or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
million  annually)  of  the  passengers  who 
pay  a  fare  make  use  of  these  free  ex- 
change facilities.  This  means  that  the 
average  amount  received  for  each  trip  on 
one  car  is  about  three  and  one-third  cent-;. 
Six  years  ago,  when  the  company  leased 
the  surface  lines  and  began  operation,  the 
free-transfer  passengers  numbered  only 
twenty- four  million. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  transfer 
system  to  the  company  lies  in  the  wider 
distribution     of     traffic    over     its     many 
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lines,  giving  larger  use  of  .suburban  and 
"side  street"  cars  which  must  be  operated 
anywaj,  whether  well  filled  or  not;  thut. 
making  it  possible  to  carry  more  passen- 
gers on  the  congested  central  lines  than 
could  otherwise  be  handled. 

The  net  result  of  these  operating  poli- 
cies is  that  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross 
earnings  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
other  large  urban  transit  systems ;  and 
when  the  tax  and  rental  payments  are 
added  it  is  easy  to  see  that  profits  can  nut 
be  excessive,  and  must  be  <lerived  in  large 
part  from  exceptionally  skillful  manage- 
ment. The  rate  would  be  insignificant 
if  the  stock  on  which  it  is  paid  were 
* 'diluted."  Under  Massachusetts  laws, 
"waterifjg"  of  street  railway  stock  is  an 
extremely  difficult  process.  The  state 
Railroad  Comnussion  detennines  in  the 
first  instance  whetlier  the  stock  to  he  is- 
sued fairly  represents  the  a<-tual  expense 
of  construction,  and  no  corporation  may 


capitalize  in  excess  of  the  commissions 
estimate.  All  increases  of  stock  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  authority,  which  also 
fixes  the  price  per  share — supposed  to 
represent  its  actual  market  value — at 
which  stockliolders  may  subscribe  for  the 
new  issue. 

What  is  the  result?  The  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  of  street  railways  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  less  than  one-tlurd  the  aver- 
age in  New  York  state,  less  tlian  half  the 
average  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  the 
original  capitalization  of  ten  million  dol- 
htrs  was  the  minimum  allowed  by  the  spe- 
cial law  under  wliich  tlie  company  was 
organized,  and  wlien  the  increase  of 
$3,300,000  was  made  in  1902,  tlie  Rail- 
road Commission  fixed  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  per  share  as  the  fair 
market  price  to  stockholders.  New  stock 
not  taken  up  in  this  way  nuist  be  sold  at 
public    auction.     Stockholders    may    not 
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vote  themselves  valuable  new  issues  at 
par. 

Thus  by  virtue  of  common  honesty  in 
the  fundamentals,  Massachusetts  is  able 
to  have  a  great  state-controlled  public 
service  under  private  management,  yield- 
ing a  liberal  revenue  to  the  community 
and  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested. Under  such  conditions  the 
"bogie"  of  public  control  does  not 
frighten  capital  away  from  the  enter- 
prise as  an  investment — orthodox  theo- 
ries to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
Elevated  Railway  stock  is  quoted  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fortv,  or  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  stock  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Company  in  New  York,  whose  eye 
has  ever  been  single  to  the  welfare  of  the 
dividend-receiver. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  public  control 
phase  and  some  of  its  larger  results. 
How  does  this  system  work  out  in  the 
more  direct  relations  between  the  cor- 
poration and  the  people,  the  corporation 
and  its  employes? 

In  respect  to  methods  of  operation,  the 
Boston  system  is  conceded  in  the  engi- 
neering w^orld  to  represent,  for  the  most 
part,  the  best  American  practice.  Some 
desirable  features  possible  elsewhere  are 
virtually  impossible  here,  because  of  the 
natural  conditions.  For  example,  the  un- 
derground conduit  system  of  electric 
traction  was  tried  and  found  inadequate. 
It  is  poorly  adapted  to  Boston  conditions 
because  of  the  extraordinary  network  of 
lines,  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
relatively  large  amount  of  snow  encoun- 
tered, and  the  disadvantage  of  having 
one  method  for  citv  and  another  for  sub- 
urban  surface  lines  operated  for  continu- 
ous runs  under  the  same  svstem.  Further- 
more,  very  long  cars  can  not  be  operated 
in  Boston  because  of  the  many  sharp 
curves  in  the  streets  and  present  subway. 
Tlie  limitations  of  station  room  in  the  ex- 
isting subway  are  such  that  more  than 
four  cars  can  not  well  be  run  in  one  ele- 
vated train.    Again,  because  of  the  sub- 


way grades  and  curves,  it  is  not  consid- 
ered safe  to  operate  trains  with  less  than 
two  minutes  interval,  while  in  New  York 
the  "headway"  during  rush  hours  is  less 
than  one  minute.  The  new  Washington 
Street  tunnel  is  expected  to  remedy  this 
difficulty.  Boston  is  preparing  to  afford 
adequate  facilities  for  whatever  increase 
may  be  added  to  the  already  immense 
traffic,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  im- 
portant and  costly  changes  are  about  to 
be  made  in  the  system.  The  new  tunnel 
for  the  passage  of  elevated  trains  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  will  afford  a  trunk 
line  of  comparatively  few  curves  and 
grades,  provide  larger  stations,  and  sup- 
ply three  times  the  present  carrying  ca- 
pacity. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  quan- 
titative traffic  problem  in  Boston  is  easy* 
Almost  double  the  population  of  the  city 
proper  is  now  carried  on  its  local  transit 
system  daily,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fivt  milUon  per  year.  The  total 
daily  mileage  of  the  some  three  thousand 
three  hundred  cars  operated  (about  one 
thousand  three  hundred  in  anv  one  day) 
approximates  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Park  Street  subway  s*^a- 
tion,  adjoining  the  shopping  district,  al- 
though of  small  size,  is  the  fourth  largest 
railway  station  in  the  world  in  point  of 
traffic  handled. 

The  stations,  especially  in  the  subway^ 
are  models  of  convenience,  cleanliness, 
good  ventilation  and  general  cheerful- 
ness. The  walls  are  of  white  tile,  and  the 
lighting  abundant.  At  terminal  stations, 
transparencies  announce  the  route  and 
destination  of  each  approaching  elevated 
train.  The  cars  are  notably  clean — a 
point  one  learns  to  appreciate  by  com- 
parative experience.  Electricity  is  the 
motive  power  for  the  entire  systenj.  Wilh 
respect  to  safety,  speed,  comfort  and 
convenience,  the  testimony  of  visitors  to 
the  city,  and  singularly  uniform  com- 
mendation from  the  people  of  Boston, 
who  use  it  daily,  are  significant.    Local 
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defects  in  service  are  as  inevitable  as  are 
the  complaints  thej  bring  out,  but  the 
preponderance  of  contrary  experience 
seems  to  determine  the  general  public  at- 
titude. 

Crowding  during  "rush"  hours  has  not 
been  overcome.  That  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
in  certain  other  large  centers  is  not  wholly 
due;  however,  to  relatively  lighter  travel. 
For  one  thing,  the  entire  transit  system, 


rules,  especially  within  the  city  limits, 
were  not  confined  to  so-called  rush  hours. 
The  change  from  one  method  to  the  other 
several  times  a  day  is  a  source  of  con- 
fusion, and  it  is  nothing  remarkable  to 
find  crowded  trains  outside  the  decreed  ■ 
"rush"  limits. 

Accideiifs  occur,  of  course,  but  there 
has  been  none  of  serious  consequence, 
and  not  a  passenger  killed  on  the  elevated 
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elevated,  subway  and  surface  is  operated 
as  a  unit,  and  with  so  many  opportunities 
of  exchange  from  one  line  to  nnotlier  that 
the  traffic  is  more  evenly  distributed,  as 
already  pointed  out.  Another  simple  de- 
vice for  lessening  rush-hour  difficulties  is 
the  separation  of  passengers  leaving 
from  those  entering  the  elevated  cars  by 
using  end  doors  for  entrance  and  side 
for  exit,  and  on  surface  cars  tlie  forward 
door  for  exit  and  rear  for  entrance.  It 
would  be  a  decided  improvement  if  these 
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lines.  Important  meclianical  precautions 
are  employed,  wjiile  the  "loop"  system  at 
terniinnl  stations  of  the  elevated  road 
lessens  the  danger  of  terminal  collisions. 
But  the  chief  gmiranty  of  safety  lies  in 
the  painstaking  care  exercised  in  select- 
ing, training  and  testing  employes.  In- 
struction is  tliorough  and  discipline 
strict.  A  training  school  is  permanently 
maintained  at  the  Sullivan  Square  termi- 
nal. Here  the  nifn  are  put  through  all 
possible    complications    on    a    stationary 
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"skeleton"  car,  the  instructor  now  and 
then  purposely  causing  an  acidcnt  to  oc- 
cur, to  see  how  tlie  green  man  handles 
his  car — and  himself.  In  connection  with 
this,  instruction  is  given  in  nmnncrs  and 
self-control  to  a}l  employes  whose  duties 
bring  them  in  direct  touch  with  the  pub- 
lic. The  result,  in  politeness  and  forbear- 
ance, is  noted  by  visitors  to  the  New  Eng- 
land capital  from — everywhere.  It  was 
especially  remarked  upon  by  the  army  of 
teachers  «ho  came  to  Boston  for  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  conven- 
tion of  last  summer. 

This  state  of  affairs  is,  further,  a  re- 
flex of  the  pleasant  relations  that  have 
existed  from  the  beginning  between  the 
management  and  its  eiglit  thousand  em- 
ployes. No  strikes  have  occurred  other 
than  a  small  sympathetic  strike  of  line- 
men, directed  against  the  telephone  and 
electric  light  companies  and  not  against 
the  Elevated  Railway.    The  wages  con)- 


pare  favorably  with  those  paid  elsewhere 
for  siniilar  service,  and  include  a  plan  of 
gradation  calculated  to  make  the  service 
more  attractive.  Surface  car  conductors 
and  motormen  receive  $3.25  a  day ;  ele- 
vated hrakemgn  $1.85,  guards  $2.10,  ele- 
vated motormen  $2.30  the  first  year, 
$2.40  the  second,  $2.50  -the  third.  All 
the  men  arc  paid  five  cents  a  dav  in  addi- 
tion after  five  vears  of  continuous  service, 
ten  cents  after  ten  years,  and  fifteen  cents 
afttfr  fifteen  years.  "Extra"  men  arc 
paid  by  the  hour  for  work  actually  per- 
formed, but  any  man  who  is  on  call  for 
a  full  day  of  ten  hours  is  guaranteed 
approximately  two-thirds  regular  day 
wages,  even  though  no  work  is  assigned 
him.  At  the  end  of  each  year  every  man 
having  a  good  record  receives  fifteen  dol- 
lars extra  pay.  All  car-service  men  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
for  fifteen  years,  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty,  or  who  have  been  in  the  service 
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jr-fire  yean,  irrespective  of  age,  arc 
mtd  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of 
lireBf  if  they  become  incapacitated 
lefal  work  while  in  the  service. 
a  oat  of  twelve  consecutive  hours  is 
tgular  day's  work  in  car  service; 
time  being  paid  for  extra,  and  at  a 
r  rate.  The  men  have  two  organi- 
II  for  jHToviding  sick  and  disability 
iSf  and  life  insurance,  one  paying 
londred  dollars,  and  the  other  one 
and  dollars  in  case  of  death.  The 
iny  pays  the  running  expenses  of 
these  organizations,  amounting  to 
Y  Bev&i  thousand  dollars  annually, 
at  whatever  the  members  contribute 
ilaUe  for  benefits.  It  provides,  also, 
he  men,  comfortable  and  sanitary 
ig  rooms,  or  ^^lobbies,"  equipped 
good  reading  matter  and  means  of 
ise  and  recreation.  How  the  em- 
8  regard  their  treatment  appears  in 
acty  among  others,  that  they  have 

considered  it  of  any  importance  to 
lize  either  for  mutual  defense  or  to 

new  demands.  An  attempt  was 
within  the  last  year  to  form  a  labor 
I  among  them,  but  the  only  practi- 
itcome  was  a  mass  meeting  called  by 
ten  and  attended  by  about  one  thou- 
five  hundred,  at  which  unanimous 
itions  were  passed  expressing  ap- 
fttion  of  the  fair  treatment  and  lib- 
attitude,  of  the  company  toward 
,  and  denouncing  misrepresentations 
e  contrary. 

ith  the  general  results  in  evidence, 
uld  appear  superfiuous  to  ask  what 
of  managerial  ability  is  attracted 
liis  service.  The  oflBcers  of  the  com- 
are,  in  fact,  a  body  of  trained  spe- 
bs — more,  they  are  a  body  of  gen- 
n ;  men  of  broad,  general  culture,  of 
rsity  education,  men  with  whom  a 
lendable  record  before  the  public 
the  satisfaction  of  developing  a 
1  system,  combined  with  a  reason- 
return  on  capital  and  adequate  com- 
ition  for  service,  supply  incentives 


quite  as  effective  as  the  possibility  of  ex- 
travagant profits.  And  of  no  one  of 
them  are  these  things  truer  than  of  Gren- 
eral  Bancroft,  the  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway,  admittedly  one  of 
the  most  efficient  business  managers  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  from 
the  practical  workings  of  public  control 
in  Boston?  Is  it  feasible  to  try  the  same 
experiment  in  any  or  all  other  American 
municipalities,  and  with  expectation  of 
like  success? 

Candor  compels  the  opinion  that  such 
a  system  is  feasible  only  where  the  stand- 
ards of  civic  life  and  public  service  are 
relatively  high;  where  public  support  of 
decency  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  fairly 
constant  quantity  instead  of  discounted 
in  advance  as  "only  a  spasm."  Neither 
the  Commonwealth  nor  its  leading  cities 
— not  even  Boston — ^is  or  ever  has  been 
in  the  grip  of  an  utterly  corrupt  and 
largely  criminal  conspiracy  of  the  order 
of  Tammany  Hall,  the  Philadelphia  ring, 
or  the  various  groups  of  "boodle"  alder- 
men in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Not  that 
"boodle"  aldermen  are  curiosities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. By  no  means.  "Grafters" 
and  blackmailers  often  emerge  in  the 
minor  public  offices,  sometimes  in  impor- 
tant ones ;  and  should  this  class  of  men 
ever  gain  ascendancy  there  is  no  doubt 
public  control  would  very  promptly  come 
to  mean  organized  plunder,  and  the  con- 
verting of  all  quasi-public  enterprises  into 
snug  harbors  of  jobs  for  the  incompetent 
"constituents"  of  ward  bosses.  But  the 
"grafting"  has  not  yet,  at  any  rate,  de- 
veloped into  a  close-knit,  comprehensive 
system.  It  is  sporadic  and  occasional;  it 
does  not  honeycomb  public  life.  On  the 
contrary,  great  public  works  in  the  Bay 
State  have  been  constructed  with  notable 
freedom  from  scandal.  The  present  Bos- 
ton subway  is  one  apt  iUustration  of 
many.  The  sum  of  seven  million  dollars 
was  authorized  for  its  construction;  it 
actually  cost  but  a  little  over  four  mil^ 
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lions,  and  the  remainder  will  nearly  pay 
for  the  new  tunnel  under  Boston  Harbor. 
Another  instance  is  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Works  system  in  process  of  de- 
velopment by  a  State  Commission  in  be- 
half of  Boston  and  its  suburbs — ^a  forty- 
million  dollar  undertaking,  broadly  com- 
prehensive and  complicated  both  in  its 
engineering  and  financial  aspects,  yet 
one  to  which  no  suspicion  of  "graft"  of 
any  sort  has  ever  attached. 

All  these  conditions  are  interwoven 
phases  of  the  general  Massachusetts  situ- 
ation; all  reflect  the  relatively  high 
standard  of  civic  and  commercial  life, 
which  in  turn  rests  upon  centuries  of 
honorable  tradition,  universal  education 
on  a  high  plane,  largely  successful  ab- 
sorption of  the  foreign  element,  and  ex- 
traordinary local  pride.  Not  even  these 
considerations  have  given  more  than  a 
bare  margin  of  safety.  The  struggle  for 
clean  government  can  no  more  be  relaxed 
in  Massachusetts  than  it  can  anywhere. 
The  better  the  conditions,  the  more  at 
stake;  the  more  to  lose  through  negli- 
gence. 

Division  of  profits  above  six  per  cent., 
with  the  practical  impossibility  of  stock 
watering,  are  held  to  be  important  safe- 
guards of  the  Boston  system.  Their  in- 
fluence may  be  overestimated,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  plunder  in  sight  under 
such  conditions  is  too  small  to  attract  the 
financial  pirate.  Danger  of  stock  market 
"raids"  to  wrest  control  of  the  road  from 


its  present  owners — (about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts)— ^is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
these  tactics  are  worth  while  only  when 
the  chance  exists  to  make  the  public  sup- 
ply the  ore  for  a  private  gold  mine.  It  is 
further  true,  no  doubt,  that  knowledge  of 
this  virtual  security  against  displacement 
through  causes  unrelated  to  merit  and 
capacity  is  an  element  in  attracting  the 
kind  of  service  the  Boston  system  pos- 


sesses. 


Even  these  phases,  however,  come  back 
to  the  standards  prevailing,  and  that  can 
be  depended  upon  in  the  community. 
There  must  be  a  body  politic  ready  and 
determined  to  safeguard  the  given  enter- 
prise at  the  outset  with  such  care  that  no 
loophole  is  left  for  either  the  "grafter," 
stock  inflater,  or  pirate.  There  must  be 
unrelaxing  vigilance  against  the  vigilant. 
There  must  be  a  community  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  decency  to  make  public 
or  quasi-public  service  attractive  to  men 
of  the  best  class.  And  this  community 
must  contain  a  liberally  recruited  body 
of  industrial  experts  with  whom  the  com- 
mercial standard  of  reward  is  not  virtu- 
ally the  sole  controlling  factor,  so  that 
the  service  need  never  suffer  through  en- 
forced taking  on  either  of  the  conscience- 
less "money-maker*'  or  the  incompetent 
dreamer. 

These  things  are  indispensable.  Where 
they  do  not  exist  they  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  first  steps  to  the  coveted  goal. 


^^PRAYER-PERfECT 

JAMfiS  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

^}SlK:  LoRp,  kind  Lord, 
GraciousLotd,!  prav 
louwiltlookonall 

I  love, 
Tenderly  to-day! 
feed  their  hearts  of 
weariness; 
Scatter  every  care 
Down  a  wake  of  angel- wings 
Winnowing  the  air. 


RING  unto  the  sorrowing 

,       All  release  from  pain; 
^i^JjLetthe  lips  of  laughter 
sE^       Overflow  again, 
id  with  all  the  needy 

O  divide,  I  pray, 
This  vast  treasure  of  content 

That  is  mine  today! 


k^JgA  tA<.  m  ^^U  ^  .VU-^JtJCT 


SPELLBINDERS  AND  STRAW  BALLOTS 

By  Forrest  Crissey 

AUTHOR     or    *^TATTLIVGS     OW     A     RSTIRSD     rOLITICI  AH,'*    RTO. 


THERE  is  a  flimsy  and  fragile 
sound  about  the  old-fashioned 
term  "straw  ballot^^  wholly  at  var- 
iance with  the  substantial  and  costly 
character  of  the  thing  itself.  This  may 
be  realized  from  the  carefully  considered 
statement  that  the  "straw  ballots"  or 
party  polls  of  the  electorate  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  Presidential  campaign  have 
cost  the  two  great  parties  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars. 

The  cardinal  purpose  for  which  this 
large  expenditure  of  money  and  energy  is 
made  is  to  take  the  political  temperature 
of  the  close  or  "doubtful"  states.  The 
party  generals  must  know  to  what  heat 
their  orators,  their  printed  arguments  and 
their  personal  appeals  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  **the  organization"  have 
warmed  the  blood  of  the  voter,  and  there- 
fore the  great  thermometer  of  the  "straw 
ballot"  is  lowered  into  the  political  pot — 
and  upon  the  reading  of  the  mercury  de- 
pend the  tactics  of  the  combatants.  The 
frequency  with  which  a  party  poll  is  tak- 
en depends  mainly  upon  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  state.  Another  element  af- 
fecting this  problem  is  the  nature  of  the 
state  statutes  regulating  the  identifica- 
tion of  legal  voters.  Indiana,  for  exam- 
ple, is  undoubtedly  the  most  closely  can- 
vassed state  in  the  Union  because  there 
the  two  great  parties  seem  to  be  about 
evenly  matched  in  voting  strength,  and 
also  because  the  statutes  of  that  state  do 
not  compel  a  registration  of  voters,  but 
leave  to  the  party  managers  a  vast 
amount  of  work  done  at  state  expense  in 
those  commonwealths  having  a  compul- 
sory registration  law. 
As  Indiana  undoubtedly  presents  the 


highest  type  of  political  organization  in 
the  country,  at  least  so  far  as  the  party 
canvass  is  concerned,  let  us  take  that  state 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
straw  ballot  is  taken.  In  the  course  of 
all  important  campaigns  in  the  Hoosier 
state  three  canvasses  are  made.  The  first 
poll  is  taken  six  months  previous  to  elec- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  the  statutes  pre- 
scribe a  residence  of  six  months  in  the 
state  before  a  citizen  is  entitled  to  vote. 
The  next  canvass  comes  four  months 
later,  inasmuch  as  the  law  provides  that  a 
citizen  can  not  cast  a  ballot  unless  he  has 
lived  in  his  county  for  at  least  sixty  days. 
One  month  previous  to  election  the  last 
poll  is  taken,  and  this  is  by  all  means  the 
most  thorough  of  the  three  canvasses. 
This  time  limit  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  requires,  as  a  voting  qualification, 
a  thirty  days'  residence  in  the  township, 
ward  or  precinct. 

Except  in  close  presidential  years,  the 
first  canvass  is  ordinarily  done  in  com- 
paratively  a  perfunctory  way  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  party  managers  a 
general  line  on  the  situation,  as  well  as  to 
establish  who  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
state.  Next  comes  the  sixty  days'  can- 
vass, which  draws  the  line  closer  and 
brings  the  party  voting  formation  down 
to  the  unit  of  the  county.  It  remains, 
however,  for  the  thirty  days'  poll  to  estab- 
lish the  final  test  of  citizenship,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ballotbox,  and  to  indi- 
cate to  the  party  managers  the  drift  of 
political  sentiment  as  it  will  be  recorded 
at  the  polls. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that, 
in  addition  to  serving  each  party  as  a 
thermometer  of  political  sentiment,  these 
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canvasses  are  protective  and  practically 
official  in  their  operation,  as  any  man 
whose  name  can  not  be  found  on  the  can- 
vass records  taken  at  the  first  poll  is  sub- 
ject to  challenge  and  can  be  estopped 
from  voting.  Every  canvass  is  taken  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee,  al- 
though the  actual  work  is  done  by  the 
precinct  committeeman.  This  prime  unit 
of  the  political  organization  reports  to 
the  county  central  committee,  and  each 
county  central  committee,  in  turn,  re- 
ports to  the  State  Central  Committee. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  members  of 
each  party  in  a  precinct  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  precinct  canvass;  but  in  precincts 
where  a  party  is  especially  weak  the  State 
Central  Committee  is  generally  called 
Upon  to  help  out  and  furnishes  financial 
assistance.  One  of  the  shrewdest  polit- 
ical managers  in  the  entire  country  gives 
me  this  definition  of  the  ideal  precinct 
committeeman : 

^^First,  he  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  get 
the  name  of  every  voter  in  his  precinct, 
and  to  learn,  at  first  or  second  hand,  his 
political  preference  at  the  time  the  poll  is 
taken ;  second,  he  knows  what  arguments, 
influences  and  persons  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  every  man  who  is  either  in  the 
doubtful  list  or  who  has  departed  from 
the  faith,  and  to  make  those  influences  ef- 
fective in  bringing  the  strays  or  the  un- 
decided into  the  party  fold ;  third,  he  is 
able  to  finish  the  final  canvass  without 
having  a  single  "doubtful"  voter  on  his 
list;  fourth,  he  is  able  definitely  to  know 
that  every  man  entitled  to  a  ballot  in  his 
precinct  and  who  intends  to  vote  for  his 
party  candidates  will  be  on  hand  on  elec- 
tion day ;  fifth,  he  will  know  at  precisely 
what  hour  each  voter  can  most  conveni- 
ently cast  his  ballot  and  what  voters  must 
be  brought  to  the  polls  in  carriages  or 
wagons." 

While  this  list  of  qualifications  for  an 
ideal  precinct  committeeman  appears 
somewhat  formidable,  the  realization  of 


that  ideal,  from  the  viewpoint  of  prac- 
tical experience,  seems  almost  impossible. 
If  it  is  attained  anywhere  it  is  realized  in 
Indiana,  where  a  love  of  politics  is  a  well- 
nigh  universal  passion. 

The  stumbling-block  in  the  pathway  of 
the  energetic  poll-taker  is  the  "independ- 
ent" voter,  who  resents  inquiries  regard- 
ing his  political  convictions  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  personal  liberties.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  adroit  committee- 
man generally  "gets  a  line"  on  the  polit- 
ical intentions  of  the  secretive  citizen  by 
consultation  with  the  latter's  friends  and 
familiars. 

There  are  thirty-four  hundred  voting 
precincts  in  Indiana,  and  to  canvass  each 
of  them  requires  the  service,  both  parties 
considered,  of  fully  ten  thousand  men 
and  an  expense  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Probably  the 
cost  will  foot  up  much  more  than  that,  as 
many  canvassers  have  to  be  furnished 
with  livery  hire  in  addition  to  being  paid 
ordinary  day  wages. 

From  the  party  poll-lists  are  formu- 
lated the  "wagon  books"  used  on  election 
day,  by  the  precinct  committeeman,  in 
gathering  in  the  voters.  Each  "wagon 
man"  is  handed  a  set  of  slips,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  a  voter.  It 
is  the  ambition  of  the  precinct  command- 
er to  close  the  day  of  election  without  a 
slip  remaining  in  his  wagon  book — a  con- 
dition indicating  that  he  has  brought  out 
the  full  vote  of  his  party  in  his  territory. 
How  closely  this  work  is  done  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  four  years  ago,  every 
Republican  vote  in  Fulton  county,  In- 
diana, was  brought  out  save  nineteen. 
Allowing  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  this  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
party  machinery  in  the  Hoosier  state. 

Often  the  first  or  second  poll  in  a  cam- 
paign reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  cer- 
tain precincts  in  which  the  party  has  not 
enough  men  to  act  as  election  officers — 
men  who  are  to  be  relied  upon  by  the 
party  managers.     This  means  that  men 
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must  be  moved  into  those  precincts  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  expenses  thus  in- 
curred are  paid  out  of  the  party  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  poll-takers,  each 
party  employs  a  corps  of  special  "senti- 
ment testers.*'  These  men  are  not  known 
locally  find  are  employed  as  a  kind  of  se- 
cret service  by  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. They  are  selected  for  their  fa- 
miliarity with  certain  classes  of  voters. 
One  may  be  a  freight  handler,  another  a 
commercial  traveler,  another  an  itinerant 
preacher,  another  a  professional  agricul- 
turist. Their  work  is  accurately  to  de- 
termine any  particular  drift  of  sentiment 
among  voters  of  their  own  class,  to  foster 
it  if  it  is  favorable  to  the  party  employing 
them,  and  to  overcome  it  if  it  is  antag- 
onistic. Each  party  in  Indiana  employs 
about  twenty-five  of  these  special  agents, 
and  in  New  York  state  fully  fifty  are 
used.  In  the  selection  of  these  scouts 
racial  lines  are  carefully  observed. 

The  connection  between  the  spellbinder 
and  the  "straw  ballot"  departments  of  a 
national  campaign  committee  is  far  more 
direct  than  would  seem  possible  to  the 
layman.  The  purpose  of  a  preliminary 
poll  is,  as  I  have  said,  accurately  to  deter- 
mine, in  advance  of  the  election,  the  drift 
of  political  sentiment.  While  the  nom- 
inal mission  of  the  orator  is  to  create  and 
control  sentiment,  every  spellbinder  is 
also  a  spontaneous  missionary  of  the 
straw  ballot  department  in  that  he  is  con- 
stantly observing  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  wherever  he  goes,  and  is  regularly 
reporting  his  observations  to  the  manager 
of  the  Speakers'  Bureau.  From  every 
point  at  which  he  speaks  the  spellbinder 
sends  in  to  bureau  headquarters  a  report 
upon  the  character  of  the  meeting,  the  at- 
tendance, and  the  information  he  is  able 
to  gain  in  private  conversation  with  citi- 
zens concerning  the  state  of  political  feel- 
ing in  that  particular  locality.  He  is 
especially  watchful  to  discover  any  dan- 
gerous ^^undertows"  of  sentiment,  and, 
if  these  are  sufficiently  important,  the  ex- 


perienced spellbinder  will  not  wait  to  re- 
port by  letter,  but  will  do  so  by  wire,  es- 
pecially if  the  campaign  is  nearing  its 
close. 

National  Committees  are  decidedly  re- 
ticent about  giving  out  figures  regard- 
ing the  number  of  orators  that  they  em- 
ploy or  the  cost  of  conducting  the  "elo- 
quence department"  of  a  national  cam- 
paign. It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  Spellbinders'  Bureau  of  each  Na- 
tional Committee,  so  far  as  the  Eastern 
Headquarters  are  concerned,  have  this 
year  sent  out  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty  speakers,  while  the  Western  end  of 
the  campaign  has  had  under  its  control 
at  least  three  hundred  orators  in  each 
party.  Of  these  comparatively  a  small 
percentage  are  volunteers.  Cabinet  of- 
ficers. United  States  Senators,  members 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
and  distinguished  party  leaders  and  of- 
ficeholders seldom  ask  for  any  compensa- 
tion, and  those  who  are  in  comfortable 
financial  circumstances — as  most  of  them 
are — do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  accept 
their  traveling  expenses  from  the  bureau. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  definite 
cost  of  the  eloquence  which  is  turned 
loose  upon  the  country  by  the  National 
Committees  in  the  course  of  a  presidential 
campaign ;  but  a  conservative  estimate  of 
this  expenditure,  from  a  somewhat  inside 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  would  place 
the  expense  at  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  two 
great  parties.  By  far  the  heaviest  item 
is  that  of  traveling  expenses,  for  your 
professional  spellbinder  does  not  consider 
it  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  skimp 
himself  in  this  matter.  He  is  prone  to  re- 
member that  he  is  the  chosen  mouthpiece 
of  a  great  party  and  that  a  presidential 
campaign  comes  only  once  in  four  years. 
Unless  he  possesses  an  uncommonly  pru- 
dent disposition,  he  is  inclined  to  apply 
the  same  expression  to  his  expenses  that 
Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
people. 
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About  the  top  price  paid  to  any  cam- 
paign orator  by  the  National  Committee 
of  either  party  is  two  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  and  probably  neither  committee 
employs  men  at  less  than  fifteen  dollars  a 
week.  It  is  not  always  the  most  celebrated 
orator  who  receives  the  highest  salary. 
Probably  no  spellbinder  in  the  employ  of 
the  Republican  Bureau  is  better  paid 
than  a  certain  man  whose  name  is  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
any  literary  magazine.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  this  "champion"  spelltnnder  was  an 
iron  molder,  and  I  am  not  altogether  cer- 
tain that  he  does  not  still  follow  his  trade 
in  the  intervals  between  state  and  national 
campaigns. 

The  men  who  receive  the  minimum  rate 
of  salary  are,  of  course,  the  novices  on 
the  stimip.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
class  is  recruited  from  the  universities, 
colleges  and  high  schools,  and  it  is  the 
verdict  of  both  the  National  Speakers' 
Bureaus  that  the  timber  brought  into 
party  service  from  this  source  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Young  men  trained  in  the 
modem  college  and  abounding  in  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  and  lung  power  devel- 
oped on  the  athletic  field  make  good  rec- 
ords as  spellbinders.  As  one  Bureau  Di- 
rector puts  it:  "The  college  yell  is  the 
best  teething  ring  for  infant  spellbinders 
that  has  yet  been  devised." 

It  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  spellbinders  sent  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Committees  represent  all  stages  of 
human  development  to  be  found  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  The  youngest 
of  these  orators  are  not  yet  upon  familiar 
terms  with  their  razors,  while  the  eldest 
of  them  boast  of  having  campaigned  for 
Lincoln  or  for  Douglas. 

Campaign  novelties  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  regular  "novelty  depart- 
ment" of  a  National  Committee,  but  in- 
trude themselves  into  the  Speakers'  Bu- 
reaus. One  orator,  for  example,  whose 
work  is  just  closing  as  this  page  is  being 
printed,    has   entertained   his   audiences 


with  stereopticon  pictures  showing  scenes 
in  our  colonial  possessions,  group  pic- 
tures of  "the  nation's  new  charges,"  mov- 
ing pictures  of  Senator  Fairbanks  de- 
livering his  speech  of  acceptance,  pictures 
of  Judge  Parker's  home  at  Esopus,  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Sag  Harbor  home, 
and  of  the  great  estates  of  Mr.  Davis 
ID  West  Virginia.  Other  orators  go  forth 
armed  with  cunningly  devised  maps  and 
charts  of  wage  scales  with  which  to  illu- 
minate their  appeals  to  the  intelligent 
voter.  One  of  the  most  effective  workers 
employed  by  either  committee  is  a  witty 
Irishman,  who  collects  his  street  au- 
diences by  his  skill  as  a  performer  on  the 
fife.  After  his  music  has  attracted  a 
goodly  crowd  he  makes  a  homely  speech, 
sprinkled  with  the  ready  wit  of  his  race, 
and  seldom  fails  to  score  a  hit  with  his 
hearers.  Perhaps  the  most  novel,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  picturesque,  adjunct  of 
the  Spellbinder's  Bureau  is  the  deaf  and 
dumb  orator,  who  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  his  speeches  by 
sign  language  to  groups  of  unfortunates 
who  are  not  able  to  receive  the  spoken 
word. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  engage  with 
the  National  Campaign  Committees,  stip- 
ulate that  they  shall  not  'travel  under 
the  cloth" ;  they  prefer  to  drop  their  min- 
isterial connection  and  appear  as  indi- 
viduals, unhampered  by  their  clerical  af- 
filiations. 

The  word  **boo6ter,"  as  used  in  the 
Spellbinders'  Bureau,  is  a  technical  term 
intended  to  designate  those  applicants 
for  assignments  who  not  only  fortify 
themselves  with  an  elaborate  list  of  refer- 
ences, but  who  think  to  stimulate  their 
chances  of  appointment  by  causing  ap- 
plications for  their  services  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  National  Committee  from  various 
points  where  they  have  acquaintances. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  this  plan  of  inspired 
calls  deceives  the  men  at  headquarters, 
but  this  occurs  only  in  rare  instances,  and 
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then  the  plan  is  manipulated  with  uncom- 
mon shrewdness  and  tact.  Grenerally, 
however,  this  system  of  boosting  operates 
as  a  boomerang  and  completely  foils  the 
efforts  of  the  candidate  for  oratorical 
honors.  In  one  instance,  a  Republican 
applicant  for  assignment  caused  a  call 
for  his  services  to  be  sent  in  from  the 
town  in  Arkansas  where  he  had  lived 
years  before.  At  once,  on  receipt  of  this 
letter,  an  inquiry  was  sent  from  the  bu- 
reau to  a  political  leader  in  that  commu- 
nity asking  if  the  spellbinder  in  question 
was  known  there.  The  answer  came  back : 
**He  did  live  here  once,  but  nobody  seems 
to  know  anything  about  him.  As  this 
county  has  never  failed  to  give  a  big 
Democratic  majority,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  send  any  speaker  here  who  is  not 
true  and  tried.  This  is  the  enemy's  coun- 
try and  we  don't  want  any  experiments." 
While  the  logic  of  this  report  caused  a 
ripple  of  laughter  in  the  family  council 
of  the  bureau  managers,  it  was  decided 
that  the  applicant  was  a  "self-rising 
booster,''  and  that  his  valuable  oratory 
would  better  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  his  own  state. 

The  modem  Spellbinders'  Bureau  is  an 
example  of  high  organization  in  the  com- 
mercial as  well  as  the  political  sense  of 
the  term.  The  entire  routine  of  the  office 
is  reduced  to  system,  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  most  highly  developed 
commercial  house  are  here  employed. 
Card  catalogue  cabinets  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous decorations  of  the  room.  Prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  volume  in  the  of- 
fice,  aside  from  the  book  of  requisitions 
on  the  treasurer,  is  called  the  Speakers' 
Record.  This  portly  folio  contains  the 
name  of  every  speaker  sent  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Committee  in  the 
previous  campaigns.  Under  each  orator's 
name  is  a  concise  but  complete  record  of 
his  services,  the  dates  which  he  has  filled, 
the  places  at  which  he  has  spoken,  the 
approximate  attendance  upon  his  meet- 
ings, the  acceptability  of  his  efforts  as 


commented  upon  by  the  local  committee 
at  each  point,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
quality  of  his  service  as  indicated  by  his 
tactfulness  or  his  blunders.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  blunder  column  is 
well  filled,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  cheaper  class  of  speakers. 

All  of  these  orators  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  an  alphabetical  classificaticm 
which  at  once  indicates  their  relative 
standing  and  desirability,  based  on  their 
actual  services  and  the  results  obtained  in 
the  bustlings. 

One  of  the  busiest  and  most  important 
employes  in  the  Speakers'  Bureau  is  the 
**routing  man,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
out  the  route  forms  for  each  speaker, 
showing  him,  in  black  and  white,  the  rail- 
way lines  and  their  connections  by  which 
he  is  to  make  his  various  appointments. 
Usually  this  functionary  has  seen  service 
in  the  passenger  office  of  a  railroad  and 
is  thus  equipped  with  a  special  technical 
training  for  his  position. 

The  "transportation  man"  is  another 
individual  whose  duties  in  the  Spellbind- 
ers' Bureau  are  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  of  the  director  himself.  As  his 
title  implies,  he  is  the  person  who  secures 
from  the  various  railroads  the  mileage 
and  transportation  used  by  the  speakers, 
and  it  should  be  said  that  his  pathway 
in  no  manner  resembles  a  bed  of  roses, 
particularly  if  he  chances  to  belong  to 
the  party  least  popular  with  the  great 
railroad  interests. 

When  the  oratorical  part  of  the  na- 
tional campaign  is  in  full  blast  the  move- 
ments of  all  speakers  of  great  impor- 
tance, who  are  scheduled  to  fill  "close 
dates,"  are  manipulated  by  telegraph  in 
a  manner  corresponding  to  that  by  which 
a  train  despatcher  governs  the  movements 
of  trains  over  his  division.  Each  Speak- 
ers' Bureau  has  an  expert  telegraph  oper- 
ator, at  the  end  of  a  special  wire,  sta- 
tioned in  a  room  close  to  that  occupied 
by  the  Director,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
called  into  service  on  all  emergencies. 
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The  question  of  race  is  an  important 
one  to  the  Spellbinders'  Bureau,  which 
must  see  to  it  that  all  the  nationalities 
numerously  represented  in  our  American 
civilization  are  appealed  to  in  their  na- 
tive tongues.  Each  party  has  in  its  em- 
ploy a  small  but  carefully  selected  corps 
of  speakers  who  are  not  only  accom- 
plished linguists  but  sound  orators. 
While  many  orators  speaking  the  Ger- 
man, French,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Italian, 
Greek  and  Armenian  tongues  are  em- 
ployed, the  colored  race  has  altogether 
the  most  numerous  representation  in  the 
department  of  "special"  speakers ;  and  it 
is  admitted  at  both  party  bureaus  that 
the  negro  race  has  a  marvelous  natural 
gift  of  oratory. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  Na- 
tional Committee  does  not  make  direct  as- 
signment of  speakers,  but  leaves  this  de- 
tail to  the  State  Central  Committees  of 
the  various  commonwealths,  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  men  on  the  ground  should  be 
better  posted  regarding  local  conditions 
and  requirements  than  a  National  Com- 
mittee could  possibly  be. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which 
the  Bureau  of  Spellbinders  has  in  hand 
is  that  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  local 
campaign  committees.  These  bodies  are 
decidedly  exacting  and  almost  invariably 
insist  that  any  speaker  assigned  to.  them 
from  the  National  Committee's  headquar- 
ters shall  be  an  orator  of  national  celeb- 
rity, and  very  generally  the  local  com- 
mittee will  name  a  list  of  two  or  three 
star  speakers  and  will  not  take  "No"  for 
an  answer  when  informed  that  the  en- 
gagements already  made  for  the  men 
specified  will  not  permit  them  to  respond 
to  the  call.  As  a  usual  thing  these  inci- 
dents result  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction, the  local  campaign  commit- 
tee being  disgruntled  and  in  an  attitude 
to  receive  any  substitute,  no  matter  how 
excellent  an  orator  he  may  be,  with  ill 
grace.  If  not  with  actual  complaint. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  reverse  of 


this  general  proposition  proves  true  and 
by  his  tact  and  eloquence  the  substitute 
is  able  to  reconcile  his  audience  to  the  dis- 
appointment at  first  felt  because  the 
speaker  originally  requested  was  not  to 
be  had.  Back  in  the  '80's,  when  the 
late  President  McKinley  and  "Tom" 
Reed  were  making  their  reputations  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  Republican  cit- 
izens of  Yonkers,  New  York,  undertook  to 
organize  the  greatest  political  rally  in 
the  history  of  that  place.  Consequently 
their  first  effort  was  to  secure  a  campaign 
orator  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  speakers,  after  much  debate, 
decided  that  only  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr. 
Reed  would  measure  up  to  the  standard. 
Their  request  was  forwarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, who  at  once  made  requisition  on  the 
Spellbinders'  Bureau,  at  national  head- 
quarters, for  the  services  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  distinguished  statesmen. 

There  was  great  gloom  at  Yonkers 
when  a  telegram  was  received  there  read- 
ing substantially  as  follows:  ^^Impossi- 
ble to  send  either  McKinley  or  Reed. 
Their  time  all  taken.  Will  send  you  Hon. 
William  E.  Mason."  Almost  instantly 
this  was  answered  by  a  curt  message  read- 
ing: "Don't  send  Mason.  He  is  not 
known  here.  Will  postpone  rally  one 
week  so  that  you  can  give  us  either  Mc- 
Kinley or  Reed."  At  this  point  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Central  Com- 
mittee saw  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  take  things  into  his  own  hands — 
a  condition  which  often  arises  when  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  party  leaders  in 
any  ccnnmunity  are  given  over  to  a  stub- 
bom  insistence  that  they  wiU  take  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  particular  star  orator  upon 
whom  they  have  set  their  hearts.  The 
only  reply  sent  to  the  second  telegram 
from  the  Yonkers  committee  was  a  non- 
committal one  indicating  that  matters 
would  be  all  right  if  they  would  go  ahead 
with  the  rally  and  do  everything  to  make 
it  a  success. 
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An  hour  or  two  before  the  time  set  for 
the  introduction  of  the  speaker  the  re- 
ception committee  met  the  incoming  train 
and  looked  upon  the  jovial  face  and  ro- 
tund form  of  **Billy"  Mason,  who  was 
then  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  and 
who  has  later  represented  Illinois  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  reception  which  they  gave  to  this 
prince  of  campaigners  was  anything  but 
cordial.  The  disappointment  and  resent- 
ment at  the  failure  of  the  State  Central 
CcHnmittee  to  send  either  Mr.  McKinley 
or  Mr.  Reed  was  ill  concealed  and  at  once 
apparent  to  Congressman  Mason,  who 
had  been  forewarned  that  he  would  have 
to  "thaw  out"  both  the  local  committee 
and  the  audience. 

After  the  "unknown"  speaker  of  the 
day  had  listened  to  a  nicely  qualified  and 
adroitly  noncommittal  introduction  of 
himself  he  arose  and  began  his  address  in 
these  words: 

"As  the  servant  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, and  subject  to  its  dictates,  I  have 
been  sent  here  against  your  will  and 
against  mine  to  do  service  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Reed.  It  may 
shock  the  modesty  and  good  taste  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  and 
aristocratic  place,  but  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you,  right  at  the  start,  that  I  can  make  <i 
better  political  speech  than  either  Wil- 
liam McKinley  or  Tom  Reed — even  if  I 
am  *not  known  here.'  Now,  if  I  fail  to 
make  good  this  boast  you  can,  when  I 
have  finished  my  speech,  call  me  down 
publicly  and  as  severely  as  you  wish." 

At  this  astounding  announcement  the 
entire  audience  drew  a  long  breath  and 
began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Before 
the  address  was  half  delivered  Mr.  Ma- 
son's hearers  were  shouting  with  laugh- 
ter and  delight  at  his  stories,  his  inimita- 
ble flashes  of  wit  and  his  cutting  charac- 
terization of  Democratic  doctrines  and 
foibles.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Mason  was  almost  carried  bodily 
from  the  platform  and  later  in  the  day  he 


was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
wealthy  Republicans,  who  offered  to  buy 
him  a  beautiful  residence  overiooking  the 
Hudson  if  he  would  remove  from  Illinois 
and  become  a  citizen  of  Yonkers.  A  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  the  state  committee  in- 
dicating that  the  Republicans  of  Yonk- 
ers accepted  the  substitute  which  it  had 
sent  and  that  in  the  future  they  wanted 
"Billy"  Mason  and  no  other. 

Almost  every  spellbinder,  especially  if 
not  seasoned  by  long  and  hard  service 
on  the  stump,  carries  with  him,  when  he 
starts  out  into  the  open  to  "save  the 
country,"  a  lurking  dread  of  the  unex- 
pected, of  the  absurd  blunders  or  the  ma- 
licious devices  of  the  enemy  by  which  a 
speaker  is  confused,  confounded  or  sud- 
denly swept  off  his  feet  and  turned  into 
a  public  laughing-stock  at  the  moment 
when  he  would  be  most  eloquent,  digni- 
fied and  impressive.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  not  an  orator  is  sent  out 
under  the  auspices  of  a  National  Cam- 
paign Committee  who  does  not  encounter, 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  expe- 
riences of  this  disagreeable  sort.  No  man 
could  possibly  have  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  terrors  of  the  unexpected  than  has 
Representative  Tawney,  of  Minnesota, 
Director  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  at  Na- 
tional Republican  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. The  cause  of  his  fellow  feelings  for 
those  orators  who  suffer  from  unexpected 
and  disturbing  incidents  arises  from  his 
own  experience  a^^  a  campaigner.  The 
particular  episode  of  this  kind  which  has 
left  the  most  lasting  scar  on  Congress- 
man Tawney's  memory  is  so  thoroughly 
typical  of  this  class  of  campaign  expe- 
riences that  it  can  not  be  omitted  from 
this  article.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Towne,  the  eloquent  advocate 
of  free  silver,  was  once  a  large  figure  in 
Minnesota  politics  and,  for  a  few  weeks, 
represented  that  state  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  days  of  "Charley" 
Towne's  greatest  power  and  popularity, 
Congressman  Tawney  went  to  fill  an  en- 
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gagement  where  Mr.  Towne  was  billed  to 
speak  a  week  later.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions which  the  man  who  has  now  com- 
mand of  the  Republican  spellbinders  in 
the  West  asked  of  the  local  ccmimittee 
was :  "Have  you  provided  any  music  for 
to-night?"  When  he  was  answered  in  the 
negative  and  was  given  the  information 
that  there  was  an  excellent  colored  glee 
club  in  the  village  that  might  possibly  be 
secured,  the  orator  of  the  evening  said: 
"Well,  they  may  not  care  to  come  on 
so  short  a  notice,  but  you  just  tell  the 
leader  of  the  dub  that  Mr.  Tawney  would 
greatly  appreciate  his  services.*'  This 
message  very  much  flattered  the  manager 
of  the  club,  who  sent  back  word  that  he 
would  "sho*ly  hab  somet'ing  fine  fob  Mis- 
tab  Towney.'*  That  evening,  after  the 
audience  had  assembled  and  the  speaker 
and  the  chairman  and  several  distin- 
guished citizens  had  taken  seats  on  the 
platform,  the  glee  club  came  marching 
from  the  wings  of  the  stage,  formed  the 
traditional  semi-circle  of  the  minstrel 
show  and  waited  for  the  signal  from  their 
leader.  Each-  dusky  face  was  the  picture 
of  grinning  good  nature,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  felt  that  the  colored  glee 


club  was  certainly  a  most  happy  inspira- 
tion. But,  when  the  end  man  gave  out 
the  theme  and  the  circle  took  it  up.  Con- 
gressman Tawney's  face  was  white  and 
purple  by  turns — for  the  song  which  was 
ringing  through  the  hall  w€is  the  one  in- 
variably sung  by  all  the  Towne  glee  clubs 
and  celebrated,  in  melodious  measures, 
the  glories  of  Mr.  Bryan,  sixteen-to-one 
and  the  whole  Democratic  platform,  with 
a  ringing  refrain  devoted  exclusively  to 
"Charley"  Town-e."  Before  the  second 
stanza  was  finished,  however.  Congress- 
man Tawney  realized  that  what  he  had  at 
first  blush  considered  a  trick  of  the  enemy 
was  in  fact  only  an  innocent  mistake; 
that  the  leader  of  the  glee  club  had  con- 
fused the  name  "Tawney"  with  that  of 
"Town-e,"  and  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  brilliant  free  silver  leader  of 
Minnesota  was  the  orator  of  the  evening. 
The  song,  it  is  needless  to  say,  did  not 
get  beyond  the  second  stanza,  and  the 
speaker,  by  a  few  tactful  words,  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  mistake  and 
turned  the  incident  into  an  effective  in- 
troduction to  certain  remarks  which  ap- 
plied most  pertinently  to  Mr.  Towne  and 
the  campaign  he  was  then  making. 
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DUMB  ANIMALS 

By  Richard  Burton 

call  them  dumb — ^yet  daily  there  nprise 
A  million  piteous  calls  of  agony. 
Pleading  for  peace,  and  to  be  lei  alone; 
For  every  inch  of  earth  there  is  a  moan. 
Through  all  the  air,  athwart  the  land  or  sea^ 
God,  how  the  wailings  storm  the  yery  skiesl 

Call  them  not  dmnb,  until  the  master,  man. 
Slow-taught  by  fellow-feeling,  learns  to  give 
Each  humblest  creature  in  the  Mystic  Plan 
The  privilege  of  breath,  the  chance  to  live: 
Then  haply  shall  the  clamor  die  away. 
Lost  in  tiie  love  of  that  diviner  day. 


AN  INCIDENTAL  COMEDY 

By  EUioU  Flower 


AUTHOft     or    **THB     BFOI L8M  AN,''    ITC. 


[TJRALLY,  when  Harry  Beck- 
>rd  married  he  began  to  take  a 
lore  serious  view  of  life.  If 
anything  at  all  of  thoughtful- 

c(Hisideration  in  a  man,  mar- 
ngs  it  out:  he  begins  to  plan. 
K>me  one  dependent  upon  him, 
\   for   whom   he   must   provide. 

should  "trust  to  luck"  before 
ly  his  affair;  that  he  should 
luck"  now  is  quite  another  mat- 

I  case  of  Beckford,  as  in  the 
nost  other  young  men,  this  f eel- 
A  gradual  growth.  He  was  op- 
ind  happy;  his  future  looked 
bright;  he  had  ample  time  in 
accumulate  a  comfortable  for- 
it — ^he  wasn't  even  beginning, 
lis  wife  so  enjoyed  life  that  they 
mding  all  that  he  made.  It 
large  siun,  but  it  was  enough  to 
sm  comfortable  and  contented, 
0  give  them  all  reasonable  pleas- 
ter — he  thought  of  this  only  in 
^eral  sort  of  way — they  would 
save.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
for  they  were  both  young,  and 
iroved  himself  of  sufficient  value 
nployer  to  make  his  rapid  ad- 
it practically  certain.  The  em- 
is  a  big  corporation,  the  general 
of  which  had  taken  a  deep  per- 
erest  in  him,  and  the  opportuni- 
limitless.  But  the  feeling  of  re- 
ity  that  came  to  him  with  mar- 
idually  took  practical  form,  per- 
!ause  the  girl  who  sat  opposite 
lie  breakfast  table  was  so  very 
!al.  She  was  loving,  lovable,  de- 
j  whimsical,  but  also  unreason- 


ingly  impractical  in  many  ways.  Before 
marriage  she  never  had  known  a  care; 
after  marriage  her  cares  were  much  like 
those  of  a  child  with  a  dollhouse — ^they 
gave  zest  to  life  but  could  be  easily  put 
aside.  If  the  maid  proved  recalcitrant,  it 
was  annoying,  but  they  could  dine  at  a 
restaurant  and  go  to  the  theater  after- 
ward, and  Harry  would  help  her  with 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Harry  was 
so  awkward,  but  so  willing,  that  it  all  be- 
came a  huge  joke.  Harry  had  not  passed 
the  stage  where  he  would  "kiss  the  cook" 
under  these  circumstances,  and  an  occa- 
sional hour  in  the  kitchen  is  not  so  bad 
when  there  is  a  fine,  handsome  young 
man  there,  to  be  ordered  about  and  told 
to  "behave  himself."  So  even  marriage 
had  not  yet  awakened  Isabel  Beckford  to 
the  stem  realities  of  life. 

It  was  her  impracticalness,  her  deli^t- 
ful  dependence,  that  finally  brought 
Harry  to  the  point  of  serious  thought. 
What  would  she  do,  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him?  Her  father  had  been  suc- 
cessful but  improvident:  he  would  leave 
hardly  enough  for  her  mother  alone  to 
live  in  modest  comfort;  and,  besides, 
Harry  was  not  the  kind  of  a  youth  to 
put  his  responsibilities  on  another.  He 
began  to  think  seriously  about  cutting 
expenses  and  putting  something  aside, 
even  at  this  early  day.  The  really  suc- 
cessful men  had  begun  at  the  beginning 
to  do  this.  Then  there  came  to  his  notice 
the  sad  case  of  Mrs.  Baird,  who  was  left 
with  nothing  but  a  baby.  Baird  had  been 
a  young  man  of  excellent  promise  and  a 
good  income,  but  he  had  left  his  widow 
destitute.  He  had  put  nothing  aside,  in- 
tending, doubtless,  to  begin  that  later. 
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them  and  lies  and  pleads  and  tries  des- 
perately to  gain  that  which  he  did  not 
want  until  he  found  he  could  not  get  it. 
Thus,  in  minor  degree,  the  opposition  of 
Beckford's  wife  served  only  to  impress 
on  Beckford's  mind  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage of  some  such  provision  for  the 
future.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this 
is  that  in  trying  to  convince  her  he  had 
convinced  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  sub- 
ject, at  first  taken  up  in  a  desultory  way, 
became  one  of  supreme  importance  to 
him,  and  he  went  to  see  Dave  Murray — 
Dave,  the  jovial  friend  and  business  en- 
thusiast. If  any  one  could  straighten 
the  matter  out  for  him,  he  was  assured 
that  Dave  could  do  it.  The  moment  he 
mentioned  insurance  a  friend  had  said 
to  him :  "See  Dave  Murray.  There  isn't 
a  better  fellow  or  a  more  upright  man  in 
the  city.  The  only  thing  I've  got  against 
him  is  that  he'll  insure  a  fellow  while  he 
isn't  looking  and  then  make  him  think  he 
likes  it.  But  if  you  want  insurance,  go 
to  him."  So  Beckford  went,  and  pres- 
ently he  found  himself  telling  Murray  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  had  intended  to 
tell  him. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  explained,  "my  wife 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  idea  at 
first." 

"Not  unusual,"  said  Murray,  and 
then  he  added  sententiously,  "wives 
don't  care  for  insurance,  but  widows  do." 

Beckford  smiled  as  he  saw  the  point. 

"It  doesn't  do  a  widow  much  good  to 
care  for  insurance,  if  she  objected  to  it 
as  a  wife,"  he  suggested. 

"It  may,"  returned  Murray.  "It  isn't 
at  all  necessary  that  a  wife  should  know 
what's  coming  to  her  when  she  becomes 
a  widow.  She  may  be  provided  for  in 
spite  of  herself." 

"That  would  be  rather  difficult  in  my 
case,"  said  Beckford,  "for  my  wife  knows 
just  what  my  salary  is,  and  we  plan  our 
expenditures  together.  It's  a  pretty 
good  salary,  but  we  have  been  living 
right  up  to  the  limit  of  it,  so  I  can't  pro- 


vide  for  premiums  without  her  knowl- 
edge, although  I  can  do  it  easily  with  it." 

"That  complicates  matters  a  little," 
remarked  Murray. 

"Besides,"  Beckford  added,  ^See  have 
been  so  frank  with  each  other  that  I 
would  be  unhappy  with  such  a  life-secret, 
and,  if  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  and 
took  the  policy  home  to  her,  she  says  she 
would  tear  it  up  and  throw  it  away." 

"I  knew  a  woman  to  do  that  once," 
said  Murray  reflectively.  "Her  husband 
insured  his  life  before  going  on  the  ex- 
cursion that  ended  in  the  Ashtabula  dis- 
aster. A  few  days  later  her  little  boy 
came  in  to  ask  if  anything  could  be  done 
about  the  policy  that  she  had  destroyed." 

"I  don't  think  Isabel  would  really  de- 
stroy it,"  said  the  troubled  Beckford, 
"but  it  would  distress  her  very  much  to 
have  me  go  so  contrary  to  her  wishes  in 
a  matter  that  we  had  discussed." 

"It  would  distress  her  very  much  to  be 
left  penniless,"  remarked  Murray. 

"I  think,"  said  Beckford  thought- 
fully, "I  really  think,  if  I  had  known 
that  she  was  going  to  take  this  view  of 
the  matter,  that  I  would  have  insured 
myself  first  and  talked  to  her  about  it 
afterward.  Then  the  situation  wouldn't 
be  so  awkward.  But  I  thought  that  all 
women  favored  life  insurance." 

"Not  at  first,"  returned  Murray,  "biit 
usually  there  comes  a  change." 

When?"  asked  Beckford,  hopefully. 
When  they  begin  to  think  of  the 
needs  and  the  future  and  the  possible 
hardships  of  the  first  baby,"  replied 
Murray,  whereat  Beckford  blushed  a  lit- 
tle, even  as  his  wife  had  done  a  few  days 
before,  for  young  people  do  not  consider 
and  discuss  prospective  family  problems 
with  the  same  candor  that  their  elders  do. 
"Woman,  the  true  woman,"  Murray  con- 
tinued, "is  essentially  unselfish;  she 
thinks  of  others.  Careless  for  her  own 
future,  she  plans  painstakingly  for  those 
she  loves.  The  insurance  premium  that 
is  for  her  own  benefit  she  would  rather 
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have  to  spend  now,  but  you  never  hear 
her  object  to  the  investment  of  any 
money  that  is  to  benefit  her  husband  or 
children,  even  when  she  has  to  make  sac- 
rifices to  permit  it." 

"But  that  doesn't  help  me,"  com- 
plained Beckford.  "I  don't  want  any  in- 
surance on  her  life;  I  don't  need  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  I  ever 
will  need  it.  It's  for  her  that  I  am  plan- 
ning, but  she  won't  listen  to  anything 
but  this  dual  arrangement." 

"I  quite  understand  the  situation,"  re- 
turned Murray.  "What  insurance  you 
are  able  to  take  out  must  be  to  protect 
her." 

"Precisely;  and  I  never  knew  before 
that  a  woman  could  be  so  unreasoningly 
wilful  in  opposition  to  her  own  inter- 
ests." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Murray,  with 
some  feeling,  "you  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  women.  I  have  more  them 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  commissions 
that  I  have  lost,  after  convincing  the  men 
interested,  charged  up  to  them.  But  if 
I  can  help  you  to  provide  for  this  one 
perverse  sample  of  femininity,  in  spite 
of  herself,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  taken 
a  Christian  revenge  on  the  whole  sex." 
Beckford  rather  objected  to  this  refer- 
ence to  his  wife,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
disrespect  in  the  tone,  and  somehow  the 
quaintness  of  the  sentiment  made  him 
smile.  "I  wonder,"  Murray  went  on,  "if 
we  could  refuse  the  risk  without  fright- 
ening her." 

**rm  afraid  not,"  returned  Beckford, 
^^but,"  and  an  inspiration  lighted  his 
face,  **couldn't  you  put  in  some  restric- 
tions that  would  frighten  her  away?" 

Murray  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
gave  the  matter  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. Somehow  he  had  become  unusually 
interested  in  this  young  man's  effort  to 
do  a  wise  and  generous  thing  for  his  wife 
in  the  face  of  her  opposition.  If  the  man 
had  been  seeking  to  gain  some  benefit  for 
himself,  Murray  would  not  have  listened 


to  even  a  suggestion  of  deceit.  But  the 
aim  was  entirely  unselfish,  and  Beckford 
had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  that 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  responsibility  and 
integrity.  Then,  too,  the  situation  was 
amusing.  Here  were  two  business  men 
plotting — ^what?  Why,  the  welfare  of 
their  opponent,  and  that  only. 

"So  many  women  have  beaten  me," 
said  Murray  at  last,  "that  I  would  really 
like  to  beat  one  of  them,  especially  when 
it's  for  her  own  good.  Bring  your  wife 
up  here,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

But  here  again  feminine  capricious- 
ness  was  exemplified.  Having  apparent- 
ly won  her  point,  Isabel  Beckford  began 
to  wish  she  had  lost  it. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  said.  "Suppose  I 
should  find  that  something  frightful  was 
the  matter  with  me.  Those  insurance 
doctors  are  awfully  particular,  and — ^and 
— ^I'd  rather  not  know  it,  if  I'm  going  to 
die  very  soon." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  acquiesced  her  hus- 
band. "We'll  go  back  to  my  original 
plan  and  put  the  whole  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars on  my  life." 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  protested.  "It 
would  be  even  worse,  if  I  learned  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  you.  1 
couldn't  bear  it,  Harry ;  I  couldn't,  real- 
ly! There  wouldn't  be  anything  left  in 
life  for  me.    Let's  not  go  at  all." 

"That's  foolish,  Isabel,"  he  argued. 
"I'm  all  right,  and  the  very  fact  that  I 
am  accepted  as  a  good  risk  will  remove 
every  doubt." 

"That's  so,"  she  admitted.  "We'll  be 
sure,  then,  won't  we?" 

"Of  course." 

"Then  we'll  both  go,"  she  announced, 
with  a  sudden  reversal  of  judgment.  "I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way,  but  I'll 
feel  a  lot  better  and  stronger  when  I'm 
insured,  because  the  companies  are  so 
particular,  and  it  will  be  comforting  to 
know  that  you  are  all  right.  It's  worth 
scmiething  to  find  that  out,  isn't  it?  And 
sometimes  a  family  physician  won't  tell 
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you  the  truth,  because  it  won't  do  any 
good  and  he  doesn't  want  to  frighten 
you.    We'll  go  right  away." 

"Hardly  this  evening,"  he  answered, 
smiling,  although  he  was  sorely  troubled. 
"We'll  go  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"But  it's  so  long  to  wait,"  she  pouted. 

He  regretted  the  delay  quite  as  much 
as  she  did,  for  his  experience  up  to  date 
led  him  to  think  that  there  might  be  an- 
other change.  First  she  had  refused  to 
consider  the  matter  at  all;  then  she  had 
insisted  that  they  should  go  together; 
after  that  she  had  backed  out;  next  she 
had  demanded  that  he  should  give  up 
the  idea,  also ;  and  now  she  was  again  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  a  joint  affair. 

"No  man,"  he  muttered,  as  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  "knows  anything  about  a 
woman  until  he  marries,  and  then  he  onlv 
learns  enough  to  know  that  he  knows 
nothing  at  all." 

Then  be  mentally  apologized  to  his 
wife  for  even  this  mild  criticism,  and 
dreamed  that,  through  some  complica- 
tion, he  had  to  insure  the  cook  and  the 
janitor  and  the  grocer's  boy  before  he 
could  take  out  a  policy  on  his  own  life, 
and  that,  when  he  had  attended  to  the 
rest,  he  had  no  money  left  for  his  own 
premiums,  so  he  made  all  the  other  poli- 
cies in  favor  of  his  wife  and  hoped  to 
thunder  that  the  cook  and  the  janitor 
and  the  grocer's  boy  would  die  before  he 
did. 

However,  she  was  still  of  the  same 
mind  the  next  day,  so  they  went  to  see 
Murray. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  as  they  were  on 
the  way,  "if  this  thing  wrecks  our  happi- 
ness by  showing  that  the  grave  is  yawn- 
ing for  either  of  us,  it  will  be  all  your 
fault." 

That  made  him  feel  real  nice  and  com- 
fortable— so  nice  and  consfortable  that 
he  heartily  wished  he  never  had  men- 
tioned life  insurance.  Still,  he  cheered 
up  a  little  when  Murray  took  charge  of 
matters  in  a  masterly,  confident  way. 


"I  understand,  Mrs.  Beckford,"  said 
Murray,  "that  both  you  and  your  hus- 
band wish  to  have  your  lives  insured." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "and  for  some  rea- 
son he  has  selfishly  wanted  to  put  all  the 
insurance  we  can  afford  on  his  own  life." 

"So  he  has  told  me." 

"What  right  had  he  to  discuss  family 
matters  with  you?"  she  demanded  with 
asperity. 

Thus  Murray  was  jarred  out  of  his  air 
of  easy  confidence  the  first  thing. 

"Why — ^why,  he  didn't  exactly  tell 
me,"  he  explained,  "but  my  experience 
enabled  me  to  surmise  as  much.  Most 
men  are  like  that." 

"I  never  thought  Harry  would  be," 
she  said,  looking  at  him  reproachfully. 
"But  it's  all  right  now,"  she  added. 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  now,"  repeated 
Murray.  He  had  intended  to  argue  first 
the  advisability  of  accepting  her  hus- 
band's plan,  but  he  deemed  it  unwise.  He 
had  suddenly  lost  faith  in  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  so  he  resorted  to  guile.  "Of 
course,  you  understand  that  life  insur- 
ance is  hedged  about  by  many  annoying 
restrictions,"  he  went  on. 

"I  didn't  know  it,"  she  returned. 

**0h,  yes,"  he  said  glibly,  with  a  wink 
at  Beckford.  "Do  you  use  gasoline  at 
all?" 

"Why,  I  have  used  it  occasionally  tq 
take  a  spot  out  of  a  gown,"  she  admitted. 

"Barred!"  asserted  Murray. 

"I  can't  do  even  the  least  little  mite  of 
cleaning  with  gasoline  .*"  she  exclaimed 
in  dismay. 

"None  at  all !  It's  dangerous !  Might 
just  as  well  fool  with  nitroglycerine. 
People  who  handle  it  at  all  become  care- 
less." 

There  were  indications  of  a  rising  tem- 
per. That  a  mean,  old  insurance  com- 
pany should  have  the  audacity  to  tell  her 
what  she  could,  or  could  not,  do  was  an 
outrage! 

"And  you  can't  use  street-cars,"  added 
Murray. 
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"Can't  use  street-cars!"  she  cried. 
"What  will  Harry  do?" 

"Oh,  that  rule  doesn't  apply  to  men," 
returned  Murray  calmly,  "for  men  don't 
get  off  the  cars  backward  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Street-cars  are  considered, 
in  our  business,  a  danger  only  for  wo- 
men." 

"Well,  it's  a  hateful,  insulting,  unfair 
business!"  she  cried,  rising.  "I  wouldn't 
let  such  a  contemptible  lot  of  people  in- 
siu'e  me  for  anything  in  the  world." 

"But  please  don't  blame  me,"  urged 
Murray  insinuatingly.  "I  want  to  do 
the  best  I  can  for  you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  blame  you,"  she  returned 
magnanimously. 

"I  admit  that  it  sounds  unfair,"  Mur- 
ray persisted,  "but  there  was  a  time  when 
we  wouldn't  take  risks  on  women  at  all, 
so,  even  with  the  restrictions,  it's  quite  a 
concession." 

"Oh,  very  likely,  very  likely,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "but  I  have  too  much  pride  to 
accept  any  such  humiliating  conditions. 
Harry  can  do  as  he  pleases,"  with  dig- 
nity, "but  nothing  could  induce  me  to  be 
insured  now.     I'm  going  home." 

Harry  took  her  to  a  cab,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Murray's  office. 

"Well,  it's  settled,"  said  Murray,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

**Ye8,  it's  settled,"  returned  Beckford, 
"but  I  don't  feel  just  comfortable  about 
it." 

"She  sort  of  bowled  me  over  the  first 
thing,"  commented  Murray.  "I  haven't 
quite  recovered  yet.  But  it's  her  welfare 
that  w^'re  considering.  Better  put  in 
your  application  and  take  the  examina- 
tion before  there  are  any  more  complica- 
tions." 

"Perhaps  that's  wise,"  admitted  Beck- 
ford  gloomily,  for  he  was  not  at  all  at 
ease  about  the  matter.  She  had  said  he 
could  do  as  he  pleased,  but  there  had  been 
something  in  her  tone  that  was  disquiet- 
ing ;  she  might  think  there  was  disloyalty 
in  his  patronage  of  a  company  that  had 


so  offended  her.  And  this  was  the  first 
cloud  that  had  appeared  in  the  matri- 
monial sky;  in  all  else  there  had  been 
mutual  concession  and  perfect  agree- 
ment. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  when  he  went 
home — and  found  her  in  tears. 

"I  know  what's  the  matter,"  she 
wailed.  "I  didn't  think  of  it  at  first,  but 
I  did  afterward,  and  I've  been  crying 
ever  since.  I  have  heart  trouble;  that's 
why  he  didn't  want  to  give  me  a  policy." 

"Nonsense!"  he  protested. 

"Oh,  I  know  it;  I  know  it!"  she  cried. 
"He  didn't  want  to  tell  me,  so  he  put  in 
all  that  about  street-cars  and  gasoline. 
But  it's  heart  trouble  or  consumption! 
Those  insurance  men  are  so  quicS  to  see 
things  that  no  one  else  notices.  Why,  I 
could  see  that  he  was  worried  the  very 
first  thing !" 

Beckford  got  on  his  knees  beside  the 
bed  on  which  she  was  lying  and  tried  to 
comfort  her,  but  she  was  inconsolable. 
He  insisted  that  she  was  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  woman  of  her  size  in  the 
world;  that  he  knew  it;  that  Murray 
himself  had  commented  on  it  later;  that 
the  company  physician,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  outer  office  as  they  passed 
through,  had  spoken  of  it;  that  even  the 
clerks  were  impressed;  but  he  failed  to 
shake  her  conviction  that  she  had  some 
fatal,  and  hitherto  unsuspected,  malady. 
Finally,  assuring  her  that  he  would  have 
that  matter  settled  in  thirty  minutes,  he 
rushed  to  the  nearest  cabstand  and  gave 
the  driver  double  fare  to  run  his  horse  all 
the  way  to  Murray's  house. 

Murray  was  just  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, but  Beckford  insisted  that  he  should 
return  with  him  immediately. 

"You've  got  to  straighten  this  matter 
out!"  he  told  him  excitedly.  "You've 
got  to  give  her  all  the  insurance  she 
wants  without  any  restrictions!  Make  it 
fifty  thousand  dollars  if  she  wants  it! 
I'll  pay  the  premiums,  if  we  have  to 
starve !" 
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"But  I  can't  give  her  a  policy  to- 
night!" protested  Murray. 

"You  can  tell  her  about  it  to-night, 
can't  you?''  demanded  Beckford.  "And 
you  can  take  her  application  to-night, 
can't  you?  Why,  man!  she  has  con- 
vinced herself  that  she's  going  to  die  in 
a  week!  We  can  settle  the  details  later, 
but  we've  got  to  do  something  to-night." 

**0h,  well,  I'll  come  immediately  after 
dinner,"  said  Murray. 

"You  come  now!"  cried  Beckford.  "If 
you  talk  dinner  to  me,  I'll  brain  you !  In- 
surance has  made  a  wreck  of  me  already." 

"I  haven't  been  getting  much  joy  out 
of  this  particular  case  myself,"  grumbled 
Murray,  but  he  went  along. 

The  moment  he  reached  home,  Beck- 
ford rushed  to  his  wife's  room. 

"It's  all  a  mistake !"  he  exclaimed  joy- 
fully. "You — ^you  mustn't  cry  any  more, 
dearest,  for  it's  all  right  now.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray didn't  understand  at  first — thought 
you  were  one  of  these  capricious,  care- 
less, thoughtless  women  that  do  all  sorts 
of  absurd  and  foolish  things  on  impulse 
— but  he  knows  better  now.  There  aren't 
any  more  restrictions  for  you  than  for 
me,  and  he's  waiting  in  the  parlor  to  take 
your  application  for  all  the  insurance 
you  want." 

"Really?"  she  asked,  as  the  sobs  began 
to  subside. 

'Really." 

'And  there  isn't  anything  the  matter 
with  me?" 

"Of  course  not,  sweetheart." 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  **I 
can't  see  him  now,  because  my  eyes  are 
all  red,  but  I  wish  he'd  write  that  out  for 
me.    I'd  feel  so  much  more  comfortable/* 
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"Indeed  he  will,"  asserted  Beckford, 
"and  we  can  fill  out  the  application  in 
here,  and  I'll  take  it  back  to  him." 

Hopefully  and  happily  the  young 
husband  returned  to  Murray  and  told 
him  what  was  wanted.  Murray  sighed 
dismally.  He  had  missed  his  dinner  for 
a  woman's  whim,  and  the  woman  was 
merely  humiliating  him.  Still,  he  felt  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  the  trouble ;  he 
ought  never  to  have  resorted  to  duplic- 
ity, even  for  so  laudable  a  purpose.  So 
he  wrote  the  f (blowing:  "Investigation 
has  convinced  me  that  the  restrictions 
mentioned  this  afternoon  are  unnecessary 
in  your  case,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  application  for  insurance  on  the 
same  terms  as  your  husband's." 

Mrs.  Beckford  read  this  over  care- 
fully. Then  she  read  the  application 
blank  with  equal  care.  After  that  she 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  note:  "In- 
surance has  almost  given  me  nervous 
prostration  now,  and  I  don't  want  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it.  If  Harry 
can  stand  the  strain,  let  him  have  it  all." 

"Give  him  that,  Harry,"  she  said, 
"and  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  I  want  you  to  come  back  and  comfort 
me.    I'm  completely  upset." 

Murray  lit  a  cigar  when  he  reached 
the  street,  and  puffed  at  it  meditatively 
as  he  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  near- 
est street-car  line. 

"What's  the  matter  with  nervous  pros- 
tration for  me?"  he  muttered.  "One 
more  effort  to  defeat  a  woman  who  is 
fitting  against  her  own  interests  will 
make  me  an  impossible  risk  in  any  com- 
pany; two  more  will  land  me  in  a  aani- 
tarium." 


THE  GREAT  HEMP  DEAL 

Etyjoha  T.  McCuicheon 


THE  one  purpow  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Hutton,  the  war  corre- 
spondent of  a  big  American  daily, 
iru  to  catch  the  twelve-thirty  launch  at 
the  dock  of  the  CapUin  of  the  Port.  It 
WW  his  last  chance  to  join  the  military 
expedition  scheduled  to  sail  at  one  o'clock. 

When  his  carommatta  clattered  out  on 
the  broad  Flaza  Calderon  he  turned  an 
anxious  eye  to  the  clock  in  the  Binondo 
Church  and  saw  that  he  was  twenty  min- 
utes ahead  of  his  calculations. 

If  HuttoD  had  not  looked  up  at  that 
clock  he  never  would  have  become  a  Napo- 
leon of  Hemp.  He  did  look  up,  howevett 
and  that  made  all  the  dilTerence  in  the 
world. 

When  be  found  that  he  had  twenty 
minutes  to  spare,  he  poked  his  cochero 
and  pmnted  off  to  where  a  narrow  street 
led  from  the  Plaza. 

"Pronto,  liombre,  to  SeBor  McAn- 
dnvst"  be  said,  Iviefly.     Hutton  spoke 


Spanish  briery  at  alt  timM.  If  he  bod 
tried  to  do  otherwise  he  should  have  re- 
peated himself,  for  he  knew  only  a  few 
eloquent  and  vital  words,  and  "pronto" 
was  one  of  them.  It  meant  '*hurry,"  and 
if  spoken  with  sufficient  emphasis,  it  meant 
"hurry"  with  a  large  "H," 

"I'll  just  have  time  to  see  McAn- 
drews,  and  get  some  pointers  about  these 
Southern  ports.  He  knows  the  islands 
from  end  to  end,  and  if  he  can't  tell  me, 
no  man  can.  What's  the  use  of  knowing 
these  merchant  princes  if  you  can't  use 
them  now  and  thenP" 

While  Mr.  Hutton  was  reflecting,  Mr. 
McAndrews,  head  of  the  great  importing 
and  exporting  firm  of  McAndrewa  & 
Company,  was  preparing  for  bis  noonday 
siesta.  He  was  leaning  over  his  desk  in 
his  private  office  and  his  eyes  were  droop- 
ing heavily.  A  punkah  was  swishing 
lazily  above  his  desk  and  he  knew  by  in- 
stinct that  the  time  had  come  tot  the  rest 
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that  he  had  taken  every  day  at  this  hour 
during  twenty-five  years  of  life  in  the 
tropics.  A  few  minutes  before  he  had 
heard  the  big  bell  in  the  Binondo  Church 
strike  twelve  and  immediately  afterward 
he  had  heard  the  busy  drone  in  the  ad- 
joining counting-room  die  away  to  si- 
lence; and  then  a  few  minutes  later  he 
had  heard  the  roar  of  traffic  in  the  Plaza 
Calderon  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
only  an  occasional  carommatta  clattered 
over  its  blazing  cobblestones.  The  city 
was  "knocking  off"  for  its  midday  rest. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  sudden  rattle  of 
wheels  in  the  street  below  and  he  became 
mildly  interested  when  the  vehicle  stopped 
with  a  jerk  at  his  door  and  flying  foot- 
steps echoed  in  the  court  and  then  on  the 
stairs  that  led  up  from  it. 

"One  of  those  Americans,''  he  thought. 
'*No  one  else  would  be  crazy  enough  to 
rush  about  that  way  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.*' 

An  instant  later  Mr.  Seymour  Hutton 
swooped  in  upon  him.  He  had  not 
stopped  to  be  announced,  but  unceremoni- 
ously had  rushed  through  the  counting- 
room  and  had  pushed  open  the  flapping 
screen-doors  that  led  into  Mr.  McAn- 
drews'  private  office. 

"Well,  well,  Hutton,  what's  the 
hurry?" 

"I  can't  stop  a  minute,  Mr.  McAn- 
drews.  I've  dropped  in  for  some  infor- 
mation and  you're  the  only  man  that  can 
give  it.  In  the  first  place,  I'm  going  on 
that  expedition  that  leaves  to-day." 

"I  hadn't  heard,"  said  McAndrews, 
with  a  mild  show  of  interest. 

"Of  course  not;  it's  a  secret  expedi- 
tion. We  sail  at  one  o'clock — two  cruis- 
ers, a  battery  of  artillery,  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports and  four  weeks'  supplies — lots  of 
fighting  expected,  and  nobody's  supposed 
to  know  where  we're  bound  for." 

"Well?" 

"Now,  I've  had  a  *bamboo'  tip  that 
we're  going  down  to  open  up  those  South- 
em  ports." 


A  clerk  who  had  paused  near  the 
screen-doors  looked  up  sharply  as  he 
caught  these  words  and  then,  fumbling 
with  some  books,  listened  with  eager  ears. 

"What  ports?"  mechanically  asked  Mc- 
Andrews.   "You  don't  mean — ?" 

"That's  right — ^the  hemp  ports.  And 
I  wanted  to — " 

"Great  Scott — ^the  hemp  ports  at  last !" 
exclaimed  the  merchant,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

McAndrews  was  tapping  a  pencil  ner- 
vously on  the  table. 

"The  hemp  ports  at  last."  He  spoke 
slowly,  half  to  himself,  but  his  mind  was 
on  fire.  "When  does  the  expedition 
leave?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

"At  one — ^it's  supposed  to." 

The  clerk  softly  left  the  screen-doors 
and  disappeared  downstairs.  Five  min- 
utes later  he  was  excitedly  whispering 
something  in  the  ear  of  a  great  English 
merchant  whose  hemp  offices  were  nearby. 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,  it's  too  late  to  send 
a  man,"  muttered  McAndrews.  Then  his 
face  lightened  and  he  leaned  forward  and 
said  in  a  low  tone:  "Hutton,  why  don't 
you  buy  some  hemp  down  there?" 

"Buy  hemp!  Great  guns,  I  couldn't 
buy  enough  hemp  to  make  a  clothes-line. 
And  what  in  the  world  do  I  want  with 
hemp  ?" 

"Listen.  I'll  give  you  all  the  money 
you  want.  Don't  you  see?  There's  a 
world  famine  in  hemp  since  the  hemp 
ports  have  been  blockaded.  Why,  Lord, 
man,  hemp  has  been  going  up  until  it's 
almost  worth  its  weight  in  silver,  but  the 
people  in  the  blockaded  ports  don't  know 
it.  They  haven't  had  any  news  from  the 
outside  world  in  four  months.  Hemp  is 
now  worth  three  times  as  much  as  it  was 
before  the  blockade,  and  yet  the  store- 
houses in  the  hemp  ports  are  full.  The 
people  down  there  need  money.  You'll  be 
the  first  buyer  on  the  spot  when  the  ports 
are  opened.  Don't  you  see?  Y^u  can 
give  twice  what  they've  ever  received  and 
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still  make  money.    It's  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime.*' 

Button's  face  underwent  a  series  of 
sharp  changes.  He  glanced  nervously  at 
the  clock. 

"Two  firms  here  in  this  city,"  McAn- 
drews  went  on,  hastily,  "have  contracted 
to  deliver  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales  of  hemp  in  Liverpool  in  May.  They 
haven't  got  it!  They  can't  get  it!  You 
can  buy  all  the  visible  supply — and — 
Lord,  how  we  can  make  'em  sweat!" 

He  rose,  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock 
and  then  sat  down,  breathing  fast.  He 
leaned  forward. 

"You  can  make  a  fortune  if  you  want 
to — half  a  million  if  you're  lucky.  Hemp 
has  been  as  low  as  eight  dollars  Mexican 
a  *picul,'  or  sixteen  dollars  a  bale,  before 
the  blockade.  The  ports  have  been  closed 
for  months,  and  you'll  be  the  first  buyer. 
The  supply  in  Europe  and  America  is 
cornered  by  a  syndicate,  and  the  farmers 
and  cordage  people  are  howling  for  re- 
lief. Now,  I'll  give  you  carte  blanche  to 
buy  as  much  as  you  can,  with  authority 
to  sign  contracts  and  checks  in  my  name. 
You  can  pay  as  high  as  twenty-three  dol- 
lars fifty  cents  a  'picul'  and  be  safe — no 
higher,  though,  understand, — but  I  know 
you  can  get  thousands  at  fourteen  dollars 
and  sixteen  dollars.  I'll  make  a  blank 
contract,  and  all  you'll  have  to  do  is  to 
locate  the  hemp,  buy  it  at  the  lowest  fig- 
ure possible,  and  have  the  seller  sign  the 
contract.  We'll  divide  the  profits  half 
and  half.    What  do  you  say?" 

"How  much  can  you  stand?"  Hutton 
asked.  He  could  think  of  nothing  better 
to  say,  for  his  mind  was  on  the  clock. 

"You  may  sign  my  checks  up  to  a  mil- 
lion doDars.  Only  remember  the  maxi- 
mimi  price — twenty-three  dollars  fifty 
cents,  and  don't  go  above  that." 

Hutton  was  overwhelmed. 

**Why  not?"  he  thought.  "Everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  I'll  just 
chance  it,  anyway."  And  then  he  said: 
Well,  m  make  a  try  at  it — ^but  re- 
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member,  I  don't  know  a  blamed  thing 
about  buying  hemp."  He  started  violent- 
ly as  he  glanced  at  the  clock.  "For  heav- 
en's sake,  hurry  up  with  the  blank  checks 
and  contracts  and  three  or  four  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  of  the  principal 
hemp  people  down  there — something  to 
show  that  I  have  authority  to  sign  con- 
tracts in  your  name." 

Ten  minutes  later  Hutton's  carom- 
maita  dashed  up  the  narrow  street,  and 
not  one  of  the  great  traders  in  the  build- 
ings along  the  way  dreamed  that  there 
was  passing  a  future  Napoleon  of  Hemp. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  one  o'clock.  And 
scarcely  had  the  black  smoke  begun  to 
curi  over  the  wakes  of  the  vessels  when  an 
English  merchant  in  the  city,  away  across 
the  shining  waters  of  the  bay,  drove  furi- 
ously up  to  the  cable  station  to  send  a 
cablegram.  It  was  addressed  to  his  agent 
in  one  of  the  big  open  shipping  ports  of 
the  South. 

"Thompson,  care  Welles,  Sheldon  Co., 
prepare  Mactan  take  fifty  thousand  cash, 
proceed  direct  Pagloban,  wait  till  expedi- 
tion opens  port,  land  instantly,  buy  all 
hemp  possible,  part  payment  cash,  expe- 
dition started  to-day  to  open  hemp  ports ; 
you  be  first  buyer  present,  great  oppor- 
tunities— S.  B." 

And  then,  with  a  gleeful  heart,  the 
English  merchant  leisurely  drove  away. 

The  expedition  was  an  imposing  one. 
Black  plumes  of  smoke  curled  from  a 
dozen  funnels.  At  night  there  was  sing- 
ing and  band  playing,  and  the  lights  of 
the  vessels  resembled  constellations  of 
stars  moving  in  stately  columns  across  the 
restless  bosom  of  the  China  Sea.  There 
was  jubilation  in  the  hearts  of  all,  for 
many  a  gallant  "rooky"  had  before  him 
the  prospect  of  his  first  fight — and  was 
happy.  There  also  was  an  ominous  oiling 
of  Krag  rifles  and  Colt  revolvers. 

Hutton  sat  by  the  rail  with  his  feet 
cocked  up  and  his  eyes  fixed  dreamily  far 
off  beyond  the  horizon.  Groing  to  war 
was  an  old  story  with  him,  for  he  had 
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^^hiked'^  to  battle  and  scrap  and  skirmish 
over  many  a  rice-field  where  the  bamboo 
groves,  silent  to  oppressiveness  one  min- 
ute, were  echoing  the  next  with  the  rattle 
of  a  thousand  Mausers.  But  this  thing 
of  being  a  financier,  a  ^^captain  of  indus- 
try,*' was  new,  and  he  reflected  rosily. 

^^Say,  I  get  fifty  thousand  'piculs*  at  six- 
teen dollars,'*  he  thought.  ^'If  we  sell  at 
twenty-four  dollars,  there  is  a  profit  of  eight 
dollars  a  ^picul' — four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Half  of  that  is  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Or,  suppose  I  pay  more, — 
even  at  twenty  dollars,  I  could  make  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.** 

At  dawn  on  the  third  day  the  fleet 
reached  the  first  of  the  hemp  ports.  Hun- 
dreds of  soldiers  were  piled  into  lifeboats 
and  towed  ashore  by  the  ships*  launches. 
In  one  of  the  first  boats  to  land  was  Hut- 
ton,  carrying  a  camera  and  a  mysterious 
roll  of  papers.  And  when  the  soldiers, 
with  rifles  in  readiness,  rushed  along  the 
rickety  piers,  Hutton  was  at  their  heels. 

There  was  no  fight,  for  the  garrison 
bad  fled  before  the  invaders  landed. 

In  half  an  hour  the  town  was  full  of 
"amigos**  and  Spanish  merchants  who  ap- 
peared as  if  by  magic  from  stone  cellars 
and  from  behind  stone  walls  and  from  the 
neighboring  jungle  of  palm  trees. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  Hutton  disap- 
peared, but  from  time  to  time  he  was  seen 
talking  earnestly  with  various  swarthy 
Spaniards,  who  seemed  much  mystified. 

That  night  on  shipboard  Hutton  made 
a  confession  to  Barton,  the  representative 
of  the  Consolidated  Press. 

^^Barton,'*  he  said,  and  he  looked  about 
him  to  see  that  others  might  not  overhear 
him,  "Barton,  I*m  trying  to  buy  some 
hemp  on  the  side  down  here.  That*s  what 
I  was  dickering  on  when  you  saw  me  talk- 
ing to  those  Spaniards  to-day.  I  have 
authority  from  a  big  merchant  to  buy — 
any  amount — clear  up  to  a  million  dol- 
lars,'* he  added  impressively.  Barton 
stared.  "But,  confound  it,  I  can't  speak 
Spanish    well    enough    to    make    these 


darned  idiots  understand  what  I  want. 
They  don*t  know  whether  I  want  to  buy 
hemp  or  *huevos.'  Now,  say,  old  man,  you 
speak  it  perfectly,  and  you*ve  simply  got 
to  help  me  out.  It's  a  great  chance,  and 
you*ll  come  in  on  the  plunder.  What  do 
you  say?** 

Barton  was  not  long  in  deciding.  The 
dazzling  prospect'  of  the  venture,  or 
rather  adventure,  appealed  to  him  with 
force.  And,  furthermore,  the  impressive 
mention  of  one  million  dollars  was  power- 
ful enough  to  reach  out  and  fairly  yank 
him  into  the  hemp  business.  He  was  will- 
ing to  be  a  tradesman. 

The  taking  of  the  second  hemp  port 
was  a  great  event.  For  a  time  there  was 
a  deadly  short-range  duel  between  the 
transports  and  the  huge  earthworks  on 
the  shore.  Several  hundred  soldiers  land- 
ed far  down  the  beach  and  enfiladed, 
while  the  cruisers  opened  up  with  shrap- 
nel. Thirty  or  forty  insurgents  were 
trapped  in  a  stone  warehouse,  partly  sur- 
rounded, and  as  they  fled  across  the  open 
plaza,  through  which  lay  their  only  way 
of  escape,  they  were  shot  down,  one  by 
one,  as  marksmen  shoot  clay  pigeons  as 
they  fly  from  traps.  The  plaza  was  thun- 
dering with  bursting  shells  and  the  old 
stone  warehouses  were  echoing  back  and 
forth  the  angry  clatter  of  rifle  shots. 
Dozens  of  insurgents  lay  twisted  and 
torn  by  Krag  and  shrapnel,  while  two 
great  hemp  "go-downs'*  were  roaring 
from  the  fire  caused  by  exploding  shells. 

Out  of  the  white  blanket  of  smoke  that 
rested  on  the  water  a  boatload  of  soldiers 
left  a  transport  and  crept  painfully  to- 
ward the  shore  through  the  spatter  of 
Mauser  bullets.  As  the  boat  grounded  in 
shallow  water  a  figure  leaped  out, 
splashed  ashore,  then  raced  up  to  the 
plaza  and  looked  hastily  about.  It  was 
Hutton  with  his  roll  of  hemp  contracts. 

He  joined  the  skirmish  line  that 
charged  across  the  plaza,  jumped  a 
trench  and  paused  before  a  wounded  in- 
surgent. 
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^^Say,  hombre^  where  does  Don  Rod- 
riguez, the  hemp  merchant,  live?"  He 
showed  a  letter  of  introduction  on  which 
was  written  "Sr.  Don  Rodriguez,  Mcr- 
cante  de  Abaca." 

**AUh**  groaned  the  Filipino,  pointing, 
and  an  instant  later  Hutton  was  flying 
down  the  street  toward  a  prosperous-look- 
ing dwelling-house.  Bullets  were  whip- 
ping up  the  dust  and  clipping  the  banana 
leaves  at  his  sides.  Twice  were  shots  fired 
pointblank  at  him  from  the  shacks  at  the 
roadside. 

**This  must  be  the  place,"  he  said,  and 
he  pounded  the  brass  door-knocker  vigor- 
ously. A  nipa  hut  nearby  was  roaring  in 
fiames  and  the  bursting  bamboo  was  pop- 
ping loudly.  From  all  sides  came  the 
sound  of  rifie  and  revolver  shots,  but  as 
the  minutes  passed  the  firing  slackened 
and  seemed  to  recede. 

Hutton's  efforts  to  find  Senor  Rodri- 
guez were  in  vain,  for  the  Seiior  had  de- 
parted to  his  country  seat  to  wait  until 
the  shooting  was  over.  The  whole  town 
was  deserted,  and  the  streets  lay  empty 
under  the  broiling  sun. 

At  dawn  a  ghostly  procession  of  ships 
crept  out  of  the  harbor  and  sailed  for  the 
South. 

Conditions  were  unpropitious  for  calm 
business  transactions  for  the  next  few 
days.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  reached  a  port 
the  natives  and  merchants  fled  for  their 
lives.  Even  by  landing  with  the  first  boat's 
crew,  and  racing  madly  into  town,  Hut- 
tcm  was  unable  to  arrest  the  swifter  prog- 
ress of  the  hemp  merchants.  A  few 
twelve-pounder  shells  overtook  some  of 
them,  but  it  was  past  human  speed  to  do 
it.  And,  what  was  worse,  the  merchants 
ran  so  far  in  one  day  that  they  could  not 
return  in  a  week's  hard  walking.  So  com- 
merce languished  and  Hutton's  dreams  of 
opulence  were  tinged  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

Even  in  the  face  of  such  discouraging 
conditions,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Barton  despaired  of 


success  or  that  they  relaxed  in  their  ef- 
forts. On  the  contrary,  they  redoubled 
their  attempts  to  transact  business.  They 
became  desperate,  for  the  chances  were 
growing  slimmer  and  slimmer.  Of  the 
three  remaining  ports  two  proved  hope- 
lessly impossible  for  peaceful  commercial 
transactions. 

As  Hutton  put  it,  "There's  lots  of 
hemp  here,  but  how  can  we  get  men  to 
talk  business  when  the  town's  burning  up 
and  the  air  is  full  of  shells?" 

Everything  now  depended  upon  the 
one  last  port  that  remained  to  be  occu- 
pied. Fortunately  it  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one — in  a  hemp  sense — and  the  two 
Napoleons  prepared  for  some  valiant 
work  with  the  local  merchants. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  daybreak.  A 
little  white  steamer  flying  a  British  flag 
lay  anchored  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore.  Her  nameplate,  clear  in  the  sun- 
light, read  "Mactan."  On  the  beach, 
through  the  mists  of  early  morning,  were 
seen  dimly  the  figures  of  many  people 
walking  up  and  down  the  waterfront. 
Two  or  three  earthworks  paralleled  the 
shore,  and  with  glasses,  a  number  of  men 
in  insurgents  uniforms  were  distin- 
guished. Prom  many  of  the  finer  build- 
ings fluttered  Chinese  and  British  flags 
as  indications  of  the  neutrality  of  the  oc- 
cupants, while  from  the  windows  of  one 
pretentious  building  a  number  of  China- 
men looked  with  evident  confidence  that 
their  fiag  could  insure  them  safety. 

Hutton  was  studying  the  shore  with  a 
critical  eye. 

"That  looks  like  a  hemp  warehouse," 
he  thought;  "and  so  do  those  two.  By 
jingo,  there's  hemp  here,  all  right!" 

Soldiers  with  their  service-gear 
strapped  on  were  restlessly  waiting  near 
the  sea-ladders  for  something  to  happen. 
Officers  were  hurrying  back  and  forth  as 
they  inspected  the  troopers.  There  was 
little  talking  and  no  noise  save  the  con- 
stant shuffling  of  fieet  and  the  clatter  of 
accoutremoits. 
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Barton  was  talking  with  Lieutenant 
Hare  up  forward.  Presently  he  came 
back  to  where  Hutton  was  standing  with 
his  glasses  glued  on  the  hemp  ware- 
houses. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  up  against  it,  old 
man,"  he  said.  "You  see  that  little 
^hooker*  over  there?  Well,  there's  the 
man  we'll  have  to  look  out  for." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"He's  a  hemp  merchant  up  from  Cebu 
with  a  barrel  of  cash.  Hare  sent  a  boat 
over  there  a  little  while  ago,  and  the 
Englishman  on  board  said  he  had  just 
come  up  from  Cebu  to  buy  hemp  as  soon 
as  the  port  was  opened.  He  represents 
Welles,  Sheldon  &  Company,  and  he  has 
lots  of  ready  money,  so  Hare  says." 

"Oh,  ho,"  said  Hutton.  "Well,  as  they 
say  in  the  melodrama,  'we'll  just  block 
his  little  game'." 

"Then,  we'll  have  to  get  ashore  first, 
for  if  he  lands  with  all  that  money  I  can 
see  what  happens  to  us." 

"Well,  by  the  great  Lord  Harry,  he'll 
not  land  first — not  if  I  have  to  swim 
ashore  before  the  town  is  taken.  Not  by 
a  thundering  sight!  I  can  see  ourselves 
being  outmaneuvered  by  a  Britisher  with 
a  few  *dobey'  dollars,  and  a  'ballyhoo'  of 
a  coaster." 

"Then  we  must  get  in  the  first  boat," 
said  Barton  emphatically. 

"Say,  Bart,  those  'Chinos'  over  there 
have  hemp — I'm  sure  of  it.  And  we  must 
round  'em  up  the  minute  we  get  ashore." 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  land- 
ing boats  in  tow  of  the  launches  started 
for  shore,  and  immediately  all  signs  of 
life  in  the  town  disappeared.  This  indi- 
cated resistance — trenches  for  comba- 
tants, typhoon  cellars  for  non-combatants 
and  the  "boskies"  for  those  who  had 
neither  rifle  nor  typhoon  cellar. 

The  shore  was  oppressively  silent  as 
the  landing  party  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  pier.  In  one  of  the  foremost  boats 
Hutton  and  Barton  looked  inquiringly  at 
the  apparently  deserted  buildings,  while 

the  soldier?  clutch^  tb^r  Kmgs  more 


firmly  in  preparation  for  the  expected 
volley. 

Three  hundred  yards — two  hundred — 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  still  that  omi- 
nous silence. 

"See,  the  Englishman  hasn't  started 
yet,"  whispered  Barton. 

"Grood.  Now,  just  as  soon  as  we  strike 
the  beach,  we'll  make  straight  for  that 
'Chino's'  house  over — " 

Boom!  Crash!  A  tumbling  sheD 
screamed  angrily  over  their  heads  and 
struck  the  water  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
hind them. 

"Hurry  up  there,  you  men.  Point 
blank,"  yelled  an  officer  in  the  first  boat. 
"Fire !" 

A  volley  followed  and  an  instant  later 
a  shrapnel  shell  from  one  of  the  cruisers 
burst  with  a  splitting  crash  over  one  of 
the  earthworks. 

"There  goes  the  Colt's  automatic," 
cried  Barton  as  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
clack,  clack,  clack  of  the  machine-gun 
joined  the  chorus. 

The  first  boat  landed  at  the  pier,  but 
the  succeeding  one  pushed  farther  in  and 
beached  on  the  shelving  sand.  There  was 
a  mad  charge  through  the  streets;  vol- 
leys were  sweeping  the  exposed  places^ 
and  from  the  bamboo  groves  came  the 
pop  of  scores  of  Mausers. 

"You  try  that  door  and  I'll  try  this 
one,"  a  voice  was  heard  to  yell  above  the 
din.  "If  you  can't  get  in,  try  that  next 
house — ^the  one  with  the  British  flag." 

The  first  door,  however,  swung  open 
as  Hutton  pressed  against  it,  and  an  in- 
stant later  he  and  Barton  were  beaming 
affably  upon  a  throng  of  terrified  Chinese 
merchants  who  were  seeking  protection 
from  the  bullets,  in  the  first  stone  story 
of  the  building. 

In  the  half-darkened  interior  were 
thousands  of  bales  of  hemp  piled  high 
on  either  side ! 

"Here's  our  chance,  Barton,"  cried 
Hutton,  joyously,  as  his  eyes  swept  the 
mountains  of  clean,  dry  hemp. 

A  Chinaman  dressed  with  scrupulous 
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care  in  rich  silks  nervously  led  them  up- 
stairs to  a  great  room  with  polished  floors 
and  splendid  furniture.  Several  other 
Chinamen,  talking  excitedly,  followed 
them  with  astonishment  and  curiosity  ex- 
pressed on  their  faces. 

The  windows  were  thrown  open  and  a 
flood  of  light  illuminated  the  room. 

**This  is  Senor  Hutton,  the  great  hemp 
merchant,"  began  Barton,  in  Spanish,  as 
he  introduced  Hutton  to  the  Chinaman, 
who  was  unable  to  speak  English.  The 
correspondent  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
look  like  a  great  merchant.  His  trousers 
were  wet  and  bedraggled,  several  days' 
beard  was  on  his  face,  while  the  battered 
camera-case  swung  from  his  shoulder. 
The  Chinaman  looked  at  him  with  interest 
but  not  awe.  "He  wishes  to  speak  with 
you  in  private,"  continued  Barton. 

The  three  men  entered  a  small  room 
and  each,  bowing  with  profuse  Spanish 
politeness,  settled  down  in  chairs  at  the 
side  of  a  small  table.  The  bay  lay 
stretched  out  before  them. 

"Now,  Barton,"  said  Hutton,  "tell  him 
that  I  am  here  to  buy  his  hemp  if  he  has 
any  to  sell,  and  that  I  am  prepared  to 
give  him  the  very  best  price  for  it.  Put 
it  on  strong.  Give  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction as  a  starter." 

The  Chinaman  hstened  to  Barton's  in- 
terpretation with  profound  interest  and 
read  the  letter,  punctuating  it  with  many 
"Ahs"  of  recognition  and  pleasure. 

"Ah,  you  represent  Senor  McAndrews 
of  Manila?  I  know  him  well.  He  is  a 
great  merchant, — also." 

The  "also"  sounded  suspiciously  like 
an  afterthought. 

**I  see  that  you  have  some  hemp  here," 
said  Barton.  **Is  it  contracted  for — no? 
How  much  have  you?" 

**I  have  ten  tiiousand  *piculs,'  Senor, 
in  the  storehouse  below." 

**Well,"  after  a  few  words  with  Hut- 
ton ;  **Sefior  Hutton  wishes  to  buy  it.  He 
win  give  you  a  good  price  for  it. 
'What  will  he  give,  Sefior?" 
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"Well,"  said  Hutton,  very  thought- 
fully, with  a  pretense  at  looking  over 
some  imaginary  contracts  in  his  hands,  "if 
it  is  very  good  hemp  I  might  be  able  to 
go  as  high  as  sixteen  dollars  a  ^picul.' 
But  it  must  be  extra  good.  That's  a  high 
figure,  you  know." 

"Oh,  Senor,  no — no;  I  can  not  think  of 
it,"  cried  the  Chinaman  after  hearing  the 
interpretation. 

"What?  not  sell  at  sixteen  dollars? 
Why,  what  do  you  expect?"  And  then 
to  Barton,  in  English :  "Do  you  suppose 
this  slant-eyed  celestial  has  heard  what 
hemp  is  worth?" 

"He  seems  to  be  'on,'  surely.  Try  him 
at  seventeen  dollars  and  see  how  he  takes 
it." 

"Well,   to  be   fair,   Senor, — ^let's   see; 
what  is  your  name,  Senor?" 
Artega — Seiior." 

Yes,  Senor  Artega, — ^that's  a  good 
Chinese  name,  isn't  it,  Barton?  You 
needn't  translate  that,  though.  Tell  him 
that  I'll  give  him  seventeen  dollars,  but 
that  such  a  high  figure  cuts  down  my 
profit  considerably." 

"It's  not  enough,  Senor.  Hemp  is  very 
high,"  solemnly  said  Artega. 

Hutton  and  Barton  leaned  close  to 
each  other  and  pretended  to  discuss  the 
Chinaman's  last  words. 

"Is  he  *on'  or  is  he  just  sparring  for 
better  terms?  We  must  pretend  to  be 
firm." 

"Senor,"  said  Barton,  as  if  imparting 
a  great  secret,  "hemp  has  recently  been 
pretty  high,  but  the  opening  of  all  the 
hemp  ports  has  thrown  such  a  quantity 
on  the  market  that  prices  have  gone  down. 
We  wish  to  be  fair,  but  we  shall  expect 
you  to  be  fair,  too.  Senor  Hutton  is  now 
offering  more  that  he  has  offered  anyone 
else — more  than  you  have  ever  received 
for  your  hemp  before.  What  better  terms 
can  you  expect?" 

"I  have  heard,  Senor,"  said  Artega, 
watching  them  through  half-closed  eyes, 
"that  hemp  is  now  worth  much  more  than 
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you  offer.  A  friend  has  told  that  he  can 
sell  for  twenty-two  dollars  a  'picuL' " 

^^Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Hutton,  leaning 
back.  *^He  has  been  deceiving  you,  surely. 
Ah,  Senor,  we  can't  do  any  business  with 
you.  We  can  get  shiplocuds  of  the  best 
kind  for  eighteen  dollars,  and  even  less." 

"Let's  try  him  at  nineteen,"  whispered 
Barton. 

"No,  not  yet,  old  man;  we  mustn't  be 
too  eager.  Let's  leave  him  to  think  over 
it  and  bye  and  bye  we'll  drift  back  and 
tackle  him  again." 

They  laughed  good-naturedly  and 
gathered  up  the  contracts  and  prepared 
to  go.  Sefior  Artega  made  no  effort  to  re- 
strain them. 

"He's  standing  pat,  isn't  he?"  mur- 
mured Barton.  "He  doesn't  act  like  a  fel- 
low who's  losing  a  good  thing." 

They  shook  hands  in  preparation  for 
departure.  Barton  scratched  a  match  to 
li^t  a  cigarette  and  his  eyes  wandered 
casually  out  toward  the  placid  harbor. 

"Great  Scott,  Hutton,"  he  whispered; 
^H;he  Englishman  is  warping  in  toward 
the  pier." 

"What !" 

^^Don't  show  any  excitement,  but  that's 
what  he's  doing."  Barton's  voice  quiv- 
ered, but  he  tried  to  speak  as  if  he  were 
merely  commenting  on  the  weather. 

"Well,  if  he  sees  this  Chinaman  it's  all 
off  with  us.  We  must  not  leave  this  room 
until  we  have  that  hemp.  That  English- 
man has  cash  and  may  offer  the  top-notch 
figure — ^possibly  twenty-four  dollars.  We 
must  get  busy." 

So  he  looked  at  his  watch,  yawned 
slightly,  and  then  appeared  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  a  picture  that  hung  nearby. 
Sefior  Artega  deferentially  watched  them. 

"Where  is  he  now.  Barton?"  and  Bar- 
ton handed  him  a  cigar  as  if  in  answer  to 
a  request. 

"About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  pier. 
He's  on  the  bridge,  and  he  is  looking  over 
toward  this  house  now.  This  is  the  man 
he^s  after." 


"Well,  back  to  the  bargain-counter, 
then.  Tell  the  ^Chino'  that  we  want  to 
close  a  contract  to-day.  Try  him  at  nine- 
teen dollars  and  tell  him  that  is  the  very 
last  figure."  And  as  if  to  iUustrate  the 
finality  of  his  remark,  he  adjusted  his  hat 
and  made  a  movement  as  though  to  go. 
The  Chinaman  smiled  affably  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  interpretation,  but  exhibited 
no  sign  of  acceptance.  He  even  partly 
opened  the  door  to  allow  the  "great  mer- 
chant" a  free  exit. 

Hutton  and  Barton  held  a  whispered 
conference. 

"Let's  tempt  his  cupidity,"  suggested 
the  latter.  "Show  him  figures  and  dollar 
marks.  See,  confound  him,  he's  watching 
the  Englishman." 

Barton  pretended  to  be  arguing  with 
the  Napoleon  of  Hemp. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  the  latter  said,  re- 
signedly, and  his  face  revealed  absolute 
indifference. 

"Sefior  Artega,"  Barton  began,  turn- 
ing to  the  Chinaman,  "Senor  el  Mercante 
asks  me  to  offer  you  twenty  dollars." 
And  as  he  spoke  tiiese  words  with  mo- 
mentous deliberation,  he  wrote  down  on  a 
slip  of  paper  a  figure — 10,000.  "You 
have  ten  thousand  ^piculs.'  At  twenty 
dollars  a  *picul' — let's  see — ^twenty 
times  ten  thousand — two  hundred  thou- 
sand. Two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
And  the  money  will  all  be  sent  to  you 
when  the  Sefior  sends  his  ship  here  in  ten 
days." 

What  a  look  of  amazement  shot  over 
the  face  of  Artega  as  he  looked  at  the 
figures!  He  snatched  up  the  paper  and 
glared  at  it  in  trembling  incredulity.  He 
ran  out  into  the  large  room,  where  a 
swarm  of  Chinamen  flocked  around  him, 
and  a  buzz  of  excited  chatter,  like  the 
hum  of  a  Roman  mob,  arose  when  he  ex- 
hibited the  paper. 

"Look!"  he  whispered,  with  intense 
meaning,  "he's  a  fool.  He  doesn't  know 
how  to  buy  hemp.  See  those  figures;  he 
offers  twenty  dollars  alike  f cmt  first  grade 
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and  fourth  grade."  His  hand  shook  with 
avaricious  pleasure.  "I'll  sell  him  the 
hemp  and  McAndrews  will  murder  him." 

Hutton  and  Barton  watched,  but  tried 
to  appear  indifferent.  One  was  ostensibly 
examining  a  picture,  while  the  other  was 
winding  his  watch. 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  why  doesnH 
he  hurry?  The  Englishman  is  now  at  the 
pier  and  is  making  fast." 

"We  mustn't  let  Artega  talk  to  him  for 
a  second." 

But  the  Chinaman  evidently  enter- 
tained a  fear  that  the  Englishman  would 
talk  to  them.  He  ran  back  to  the  room 
and  hastily  closed  the  door. 

"What  ails  this  heathen,  anyway? 
thought  Hutton,  as  with  vague  misgiv- 
ing, he  noticed  the  Chinaman's  eager- 
ness. 
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We  will  sell  you  our  hemp,"  Artega 
announced,  as  he  bustled  about  in  search 
of  pen  and  ink. 

Barton  filled  out  the  blank  contract. 
The  articles  stated  that  Sefior  Artega  did 
then  and  there  sell  ten  thousand  piculs  of 
hemp — one  thousand  eight  hundred  pic- 
uls first  grade,  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred second  grade, — four  thousand  four 
hundred  third  grade  and  two  hundred 
fourth  grade,  at  twenty  dollars  a  "pic- 
ul,"  to  Sefior  McAndrews,  represented  by 
Senor  Hutton. 

There  was  absolute  silen«e  in  the  room. 
Barton  was  busily  writing.  Artega  was 
feverishly  watching  the  formation  of  the 
words,  his  long,  lean  fingers  working  con- 
vulsively. Hutton  smoked  with  assumed 
calmness,  but  his  blood  was  leaping 
through  his  veins.  The  Englishman  was 
walking  toward  the  house  and  a  number 
of  agitated  Chinese  were  thronging  about 
him. 

"Five  minutes  more,"  thought  Hutton, 
"and  forty  thousand  Englishmen  may 
come,  for  all  I  care." 

What's  this?  Artega's  long  finger  nail 
was  indicating  something  in  the  contract. 
He  spc^e  a  few  words  tremblingly. 


"Say,  Hutton,  he  wants  something 
added  to  this  contract — *sin  rebaja  nm- 
guna  del  precio  cowuenido/  which  means 
*  without  rebate.'    Shall  I  put  them  in?" 

"What  in  thunder  has  rebate  got  to  do 
with  it?  McAndrews  didn't  say  anything 
about  rebate  to  me,  and  we  can't  ask  the 
Chinaman  without  showing  our  ignorance. 
McAndrews  told  me  to  fill  out  the  printed 
contract  in  duplicate  of  the  one  he  made 
out,  but  there's  nothing  about  rebate  in 
the  duplicate." 

**I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  it 
means."  The  sound  of  a  strong,  clear 
voice  came  from  the  outer  room. 

"The  Englishman  is  out  there.  For 
heaven's  sake,  hurry.  Put  in  the  words. 
I  don't  think  they  cut  much  figure,  any- 
way— probably  wear  or  tear,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Put  'em  in  and  we'll 
take  our  chances." 

Alas  for  Mr.  Hutton  and  alas  for  Mr. 
Barton.  And  alas  for  Sefior  McAndrews ! 
Barton  wrote  these  fatal  words — **sm  re- 
baja  ninguna  del  precio  cowoenidOy**  and 
Artega's  eyes  gleamed  exultantly  as  he 
added  his  name  to  the  foot  of  the  contract. 
Hutton  signed  his  name  and  then 
breathed  a  sigh  of  great  relief.  He  hard- 
ly noticed  the  uproar  of  voices  out  in  the 
big  room  as  Sefior  Artega  announced  that 
he  had  just  sold  ten  thousand  "piculs"  at 
twently  dollars  "without  rebate."  If  Hut- 
ton had  understood,  that  smile  of  com- 
placency which  wreathed  his  face  would 
have  frozen  into  a  sickly  grin.  Hemp  at 
twenty  dollars  a  picul  without  rebate! 
Great  Confucius!     Without  rebate! 

Thirty  seconds  after  the  contract  was 
signed  a  Chinaman  rushed  down  the 
stairs  and  told  a  fellow  hemp  merchant 
that  Artega  had  sold  his  hemp  for  twenty 
dollars  a  "picul"  without  rebate,  which, 
of  course,  meant  that — ^with  the  custom- 
ary rebate — a  price  equivalent  to  thirty 
dollars  had  been  paid.  He  neglected  to 
add  that  Artega  had  tricked  the  buyer. 
Two  minutes  later  a  second  Chinaman  had 
told  another  that  hemp  was  worth  more 
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than  thirty  dollars  a  "picul,"  and  the  lat- 
ter rushed  off  to  tell  others  that  the  mar- 
ket price  of  hemp  was  far  above  thirty 
dollars.  In  an  hour  the  conviction  among 
hemp  merchants  was  firmly  fixed  that  the 
actual  market  price  was  at  least  thirty- 
five  dollars. 

The  news  flew  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

Two  hours  after  the  deal  was  consum- 
mated a  Chinaman  rushed  in  to  see  Arte- 
ga.  He  said  that  he  had  just  heard  from 
somebody  that  hemp  was  worth  thirty- 
five  dollfiirs  a  picul.  Artega,  who  had  been 
exulting  over  his  cleverness  in  tricking 
the  Americans,  tiumed  pale.  Suppose  it 
was  true  and  that  it  was  he,  instead  of 
the  Americans,  that  had  been  victimized. 
His  exultation  turned  to  perplexity,  and 
from  perplexity  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt 
to  terror. 

He  was  so  alarmed  that  he  rushed  off 
to  call  a  meeting  of  hemp  merchants  at 
once.  He  carefully  explained  that  he  had 
received  twenty  doUars  a  picul  for  his 
hemp — without  rebate^  and  in  answer  to 
his  statement,  a  number  of  his  fellow 
merchants  testified  that  they  had  heard 
positively  from  somebody  that  hemp  re- 
ally was  worth  thirty-five  dollars — ^possi- 
bly more,  for  all  they  knew.  Artega  was 
heartbroken.  The  more  he  thought  of  it 
the  more  he  regretted  having  sold  even 
at  such  a  splendid  price.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  Americans  had  tricked 
him  and  that  by  waiting  he  surely  would 
have  received  a  much  better  price.  There 
was  but  one  faint  hope  left  for  him  and 
he  resolved  to  cling  to  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  news  never  spread 
more  quickly  through  the  Southern 
islands  than  did  the  stupendous  announce- 
ment that  a  mysterious  dealer  in  hemp 
had  arrived  and  had  bought  hemp  at 
twenty  dollars  a  **picul" — ^twenty  dollars 
a  picul  without  rebate.  It  was  as  if  our 
own  farmers  had  awakened  from  a  long 
sleep  to  find  com  worth  two  dollars  a 
bushel. 


Hutton  looked  uneasily  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"Barton,  for  some  unknown  reason,  we 
seem  to  have  raised  particular  thunder  in 
commercial  circles  here.  Look,  there  goes 
the  Britisher.  And  see,  the  Chinese  won't 
listen  to  him;  they  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  him." 

"Hutton,  do  you  suppose  we  actually 
got  the  best  of  the  trade  with  a  *Chino'? 
It  doesn't  seem  possible." 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  that 
eventful  day,  as  Hutton  and  Barton  sat 
smoking  on  the  afterdeck  of  the  trans- 
port, a  Chinese  coolie  came  gliding  out  of 
the  shadows  and  made  a  profound  bow. 

**Senor  Artega  wishes  to  speak  with 
Senor  Mercante  in  private,"  he  said 
pointing  to  a  dim  figure  on  the  shore. 
The  two  correspondents  walked  down  the 
gangplank,  and  were  greeted  with  a  def- 
erential salaam  from  Artega. 

"Senor,"  he  said  to  Barton,  "how  soon 
will  the  ships  come  for  the  hemp?" 

"In  about  six  days,  I  think.  We  reach 
Manila  in  three.  A  ship  is  waiting  there 
already  to  sail  and  should  be  here  in  three 


more. 
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Well,  to  protect  myself,  Sefior,  would 
Senor  Hutton  object  to  signing  an  agree- 
ment, saying  that  if  his  ship  does  not 
come  within  fifteen  days  the  contract  will 
be  void?" 

**Why,  what's  the  matter?  Aren't  you 
satisfied  with  the  contract  as  it  now 
stands?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Sefior,  but  just  to  protect 
myself,  you  see,"  he  smirked  apologetic- 
ally. 

How  about  it.  Barton?  I  guess  it's 
all  right,  isn't  it  ?  It  won't  cut  any  figure, 
anyway,  for  the  ship'll  be  here  in  less 
than  ten  days  at  the  outside." 

Half  an  hour  later  an  agreement  was 
signed,  and  it  is  said  in  effect  that  if  a 
ship  did  not  call  for  the  hemp  within  fif- 
teen days  from  date,  the  contract  would 
expire.  A  Filipino  notary  made  out  the 
agreement   and  murmured   frequently— 
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^Thafs  a  very  high  price  fcMr  hanp, 
Senor.  Mucbo,  mucho."  Hutton  told 
him  to  shut  up.  He  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  Senor  Artega  was  disturbed  and 
uneasy,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  done  all 
he  could  in  preparing  a  possible  escape 
in  case  hemp  really  had  reached  such  a 
fabulous  price.    It  was  his  last  faint  hope. 

^^You  shaD  pay  me  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  cash  when  your  ship  comes 
for  the  hemp,  and  the  remaining  hundred 
thousand  you  shall  pay  to  my  partner  in 
Manila,  Senor  Pando,"  he  said  in  parting. 

Never  was  a  voyage  more  joyous  than 
the  one  the  two  hemp  kings  now  made  to 
Manila.  The  world  was  full  of  sunshine 
and  every  little  China  Sea  wave  that 
touched  the  transport's  bow  sang  a  song 
of  gold.  Hutton  and  Barton  didn't  know 
how  much  they  had  made,  but  their  prof- 
its would  be  up  in  the  thousands,  so  they 
exulted  greatly  and  left  a  trail  of  happi- 
ness wherever  they  went.  They  were  so 
happy  and  jubilant  that  it  was  perhaps 
well  that  they  did  not  know  clearly  what 
a  change  a  few  words  can  make  in  a  hemp 
contract. 

In  three  days  Hutton  walked  briskly 
into  the  private  office  of  McAndrews. 

"Ah,  back  at  last,"  shouted  the  mer- 
chant, leaping  to  his  feet.    "What  luck?" 

**Only  fair,  only  fair — I  picked  up 
ten  thousand  at  twenty  dollars." 

**Grand,  grand,  splendid!"  McAn- 
drews rubbed  his  hands  enthusiastically, 
sent  for  cigars  and  chocolate,  and  his  face 
was  glowing  with  satisfaction.  "Ah,  you 
see  we  have  made  a  nice  little  sum — about 
forty  thousand  dollars,  for  to-day  the 
market  is  twenty-four." 

Hutton  carelessly  tossed  the  folded 
contract  to  the  merchant  and  a  great 
feeling  of  happiness  welled  up  within 
him.  The  sun  seemed  brighter,  the  din 
of  distant  traffic  was  music  to  his  soul, 
and  the  whole  world  about  him  was  radi- 
ant. His  share  was  to  be  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  And  he  tried  hard  to  keep  from 
leaping  up  and  whooping  for  sheer  glad- 
ness. 


McAndrews  was  scanning  the  contract. 
He  grew  rigid  as  he  read. 

Hutton  glanced  apprehensively  at  him 
as  he  felt  the  change  of  temperament  and 
one  look  at  the  astonished  eves  and  trem- 
bling  hands  of  the  merchant  told  him  in 
shrieking  tones  that  something  was 
wrong.     He  nerved  himself  for  the  blow. 

"This — this — "  screamed  McAndrews, 
pointing  to  the  words  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  contract — **  *sin  rebaja  ninguna* — 
xtithoiU  rebate. ^^ 

"What?" 

"Why,  Great  God,  man,  you've  given 
more  than  thirty  dollars  for  that  hemp!" 

"Where — what?  What  do  you  mean?" 

*'Don't  you  see,  you've  given  twenty 
dollars  without  rebate?  Without  rebate! 
Heavens,  Hutton,  what  were  you  doing?" 

"Doing — confound  it  all;  what  diflfer- 
ence  does  the  rebate  make?" 

"Difference — ^what  difference?  Oh, 
Lord !"  He  flung  the  contract  aside  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  **Difference, 
why,  man,  it  means  that  Fll  lose  sixty 
thousand  dollars.     That's  all  the  differ- 


ence. 
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There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  noiseless  wreckage  of 
air  castles,  that,  to  Hutton's  ears,  sound- 
ed like  the  din  of  a  thousand  thunder- 
storms. 

Senor  McAndrews  gulped,  jumped  up 
and  walked  back  and  forth  across  the 
room  twice,  and  then  sat  down.  In  a 
strained  voice,  which  he  controlled  only 
by  an  effort,  he  finally  spoke: 

**I  suppose  it  was  my  fault,  Hutton. 
I  shouldn't  blame  you.  We  were  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  and  I  couldn't  explain 
fully.  I'll  try  to  tell  you  now,  Hutton. 
Oh,  Lord !  In  the  first  place,  hemp  comes 
in  four  grades — prime,  second,  third  and 
fourth.  When  we  make  a  hemp  contract, 
we  stipulate  only  the  price  of  the  first 
grade.  It  then  is  understood  that  the 
prices  of  the  other  grades  are  regulated 
by  the  first — a  fixed  ratio.  For  instance, 
second  is  just  twenty-five  per  cent,  less 
than  first;  third  is  forty  per  cent,  less 
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than  first,  and  fourth  is  about  fifty  per 
cent,  less  than  first," 

**Great  guns!"  exclaimed  Hutton. 

"If  you  buy  hemp  at  twenty  dollars  a 
^picuP,  it  means  that  the  first  grade  is 
twenty  dollars,  the  second  fifteen,  the 
third  twelve,  and  the  fourth  ten,  doUars. 
Here  you  have  added  the  words  ^Without 
Rebate,'  which  makes  the  whole  lot  come 
to  twenty  dollars.  Now,  you  have,  I  see, 
eighteen  hundred  piculs  of  first  grade, 
thirty-six  hundred  second,  forty-four 
huncbred  third,  and  two  hundred  fourth, 
grade.  The  first  grade  at  twenty  dol- 
lars amounts  to  thirty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars; the  second,  at  fifteen,  amounts  to 
fifty-four  thousand;  the  third,  at  twelve, 
comes  to  fifty-two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred, and  the  fourth,  at  ten,  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars ;  making  a  total  of — let's  see 
— of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  dollars.  You  have 
given  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That's  all — fifty-five  thousand  and  two 
hundred  more  than  you  thought  you  were 
giving.  At  that  rate,  you  have  paid 
about  thirty-one  dollars  a  picul.  An 
enormous  price." 

"Well,  Great  Scott!  no  wonder  those 
Chinese  were  excited.  I  thought  the  re- 
bate thing  meant  some  little  wear  or  tear, 
or  loss  on  account  of  shipping,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  never  dreamed  it  made 
such  a  big  difference.  I  wouldn't  have 
allowed  the  ^chino'  to  put  in  those  words 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  arrival  of  an 
Englishman  with  money.  We  had  to 
work  quick  on  account  of  him." 

He  leaned  back  and  whistled  when  he 
thought  of  the  commotion  he  had  caused. 
The  whole  blunder  was  caused  by  the  mul- 
tiplying of  ten  thousand  by  twenty,  and 
Axtega  had  seen  the  process,  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  ignorance. 

"Yes,  sir ;  it's  no  wonder  they  were  ex- 
cited. Why,  we  simply  raised  thunder 
down  there,"  and  a  smile  dawned  and 
spread  broadly  over  his  face.  He  leaned 
back  and  laughed  long  and  loudly,  while 


McAndrews  looked  at  him  in  rueful 
amazement.  Thirty-one  dollars  a  picul — 
the  greatest  price  ever  paid  for  hemp  I 

"Gixxi  joke,  isn't  it?"  finally  said  the 
merchant,  with  undisguised  sarcasm,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  his  loss  of  many  thou- 
sand dollars.     "Gro  on;  enjoy  yourself." 

"Look  at  that,"  shouted  Hutton,  again 
bursting  into  laughter,  and  he  handed 
over  the  second  agreement.  "I  don't 
think  the  joke's  on  us." 

"Fifteen  days — how  did  you  get  this?" 

"Why,  that's  the  joke.  Artega  wanted 
it  himself.  I  guess  he  thought  he  was 
Mone'  in  the  trade,  and  tried  to  get  out  of 
it,  hoping  something  might  happen  to 
prevent  our  sending  for  the  hemp  in  time, 
He  thought  he  was  doing  me  when  he 
got  me  to  sign  it,"  and  again  there  was  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

"Well,"  said  McAndrews,  rather  sadly, 
*^that  clause  saves  us.  We  can  let  the 
contract  die.  But  we  should  have  made 
a  good  thing  out  of  it  if  you  hadn't  al- 
lowed the  rebate  clause  to  go  in.  Still, 
we're  lucky  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  we 
do.  The  next  time  you'll  know  better, 
Hutton,  so  there's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk.    We'll  let  it  expire." 

But  that  was  not  tiie  end  of  it. 

On  the  same  transport  that  brought 
Hutton  from  Leyte  were  two  letters  to 
famous  hemp  dealers  in  Manila. 

In  substance  they  stated  that  a  new 
buyer  of  hemp  had  come  and  paid  aboqt 
thirty-one  dollars  a  picul.  The  news  had 
spread  so  that  not  an  ounce  could  h^ 
bought  for  less  than  that  price.  The 
native  hemp  dealers  and  Chinese  middle- 
men were  crazy  and  would  not  listen  even 
to  offers  of  twenty-five  dollars.  And, 
worst  of  all,  the  news  was  spreading  all 
over  the  islands  as  fast  as  horses  and 
swift  sails  could  carry  it. 

Hemp  began  to  leap  in  price.  The 
Manila  merchants  who  were  "short"  were 
panic-stricken.  They  sent  agents  out  to 
every  known  port  to  buy  all  the  hemp  they 
could  find  in  storage. 
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On  the  evening  of  that  day  hemp  had 
risen  to  twenty-seven  dollars! 

The  two  firms  that  had  contracted  for 
big  shipments  to  Liverpool  were  well-nigh 
crazed.  Who  could  the  mysterious  hemp 
dealer  be  and  what  great  corner  was  he 
working?  What  was  his  object  and  whom 
did  he  represent? 

A  letter  also  came  from  Senor  Artega 
to  his  partner,  Senor  Fando,  in  Manila, 
saying  that  an  American  representing 
Senor  McAndrews  had  bought  his  hemp 
at  twenty  dollars  and  without  rebate. 
The  partner  was  dazed,  for  he  knew  that 
the  product  was  worth  only  twenty-four 
dollars  with  rebate.  He  hastened  to  see 
McAndrews  to  learn  why  such  a  huge 
price  had  been  paid,  but  McAndrews  was 
not  to  be  seen.  So  he  stationed  watchers 
at  the  waterfront  to  report  to  him  when 
McAndrews'  ships  sailed  for  the  hemp. 
But  the  vessels  lay  idle  at  their  moorings, 
and  Fando  was  mystified  and  then  re- 
flective. 

On  the  third  day  hemp  was  up  to  twen- 
ty-eight dollars  and  a  half,  and  the  hemp 
houses  of  Manila  were  torn  by  whirlwinds 
of  excitement  and  panic.  And  still  the 
ships  of  Senor  McAndrews  lay  peacefully 
at  their  moorings.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

More  letters  came  from  the  Southern 
agents  repeating  the  dreadful  news  that 
hemp  sellers  were  sticking  to  their  demand 
for  outrageous  prices.  Some  even  wanted 
thirty-five  dollars  a  picul.  The  agents 
were  desperate  and  wanted  to  know  what 
they  should  do. 

At  Senor  McAndrews'  office  there  was 
nothing  to  be  learned,  although  a  stream 
of  men  sought  admission  and  information. 
He  declined  to  talk  to  the  partner  who 
came  to  learn  when  the  ships  were  going 
for  the  hemp. 

On  the  fourth  day  hemp  was  up  to 
twenty-nine  dollars  in  Manila  and  the 
feeling  was  spreading  that  the  high  price 
was  due  to  some  horrible  mistake.  The 
partner  of  Artega  swore  and  raved  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 


^^There  is  a  faint  possibility,'^  said  Mc- 
Andrews to  Hutton  that  day,  **that  the 
price  may  get  to  thirty-two  dollars,  so 
that  even  yet  it  may  pay  us  to  go  after 
the  hemp." 

"Well,  anyway,  we  have  this  *chino' 
here  in  Manila  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 
He's  sweating  blood,  and  we  can  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  holding  our  op- 
tion until  the  very  last  minute  of  the  fif- 
teenth day.  Artega  played  me  a  nasty 
trick  with  the  rebate  clause,  and  Fm  go- 
ing to  'get  back'  at  his  partner.  I  hope 
hemp  goes  down  to  fifteen." 

On  the  fifth  day  the  price  was  thirty 
dollars  and  a  half.  The  panicky  feeling 
among  hemp  firms  had  abated  somewhat 
and  the  air  was  charged  with  a  conviction 
that  relief  would  come  from  some  source 
— they  knew  not  where.  The  hemp  world 
held  its  breath  and  hoped  and  wondered. 

The  house  of  Fando  &  Artega  was  in 
convulsions.  McAndrews'  ships  rocked 
idly  against  the  docks  and  no  blue  peter 
flew  at  the  fore.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Senor  Fando  felt  the  force  of  the  boom- 
erang. He  had  exulted  wildly  when  he 
read  the  letter  from  Artega  detailing  the 
magnificent  price  their  hemp  had  brought. 
He  had  read  wonderingly,  but  with  jubi- 
lation, of  how  Artega  had  added  the 
words  "Without  Rebate,"  and  he 
chuckled  to  think  that  any  buyer  should 
be  fool  enough  to  sign  such  a  clause.  I)e 
had  read,  too,  the  mild  agreement  declar- 
ing the  contract  void  if  vessels  did  not 
call  for  the  product  within  fifteen  days. 
That  clause  had  not  seemed  significant  at 
first,  but  now  that  five  days  had  elapsed 
and  no  ships  had  been  sent  for  the  hemp, 
he  became  worried  and  the  blood-freezing 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  The  fool- 
hardy American  had  made  a  gigantic 
blunder  and  was  going  to  let  the  option 
period  expire.  In  the  meantime  he  could 
not  sell  the  hemp  and  the  price  would  go 
down  again.  Great  Confucius, — and  the 
price  now  at  thirty  dollars  and  a  half. 

Fando  raced  to  Senor  McAndrews  and 
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begged  on  his  knees  that  the  contract  be 
canceled  so  that  he  might  sell  on  the  tre- 
mendous bulge. 

"You  must  see  Senor  Hutton,"  said 
McAndrews  very  firmly. 

Down  the  Calle  Anioague — down  the 
Escolta — across  the  Bridge  of  Spain, 
sped  Senor  Pando  to  Hutton's  house  as 
fast  as  his  fast  horse  could  take  him. 

The  correspondent  was  stretched  out 
luxuriously  on  a  steamer  chair  when 
Senor  Pando  was  announced  by  Ah  Foo, 
the  number-one  boy. 

"Tell  the  Senor  that  I  am  busy;  tell 
him  to  drop  around  later,"  said  Hutton, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

The  Chinese  boy  marveled  as  he  saw 
the  wealthy  merchant  denied  admittance. 

Four  times  that  day  Senor  Pando  came 
to  the  house.  By  this  time  he  was  almost 
a  nervous  wreck.  His  face  was  haggard 
and  his  hands  were  trembling.  Each  time 
the  number-one  boy  was  instructed  to  tell 
him  that  Senor  Hutton  was  busy.  Once 
it  was  because  his  master  was  napping, 
once  because  he  was  engaged  in  novel- 
reading,  once  because  he  was  taking  a 
bath  and  once  because  he  was  just  going 
out  to  ride  on  the  Luneta,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  detained. 

Hutton  did  ride  on  the  Luneta  that 
evening  and  every  time  he  thought  of  the 
unhappy  merchant  a  determined  smile 
curled  his  lips.  When  he  returned  to  his 
home  Pando  was  awaiting  him. 

"I'll  see  you  presently,"  Hutton  said 
to  him. 

The  twilight  aged  into  the  first  dark- 
ness of  night. .  Lights  began  to  glow 
in  the  shell  windows,  and  still  Senor 
Pando,  sick  with  worrying,  waited  to  see 
the  inexorable  Napoleon  of  Hemp. 

After  two  hours  of  this  miserable  exist- 
ence the  merchant  was  "received."  Hut- 
ton did  not  so  much  as  rise  from  his  chair 
when  the  rich  Chinaman  made  his  pro- 
found bow. 

"Well?"  came  the  stem,  snappy  ques- 
tion from  the  chair. 


"Sefior,  the  contract,"  Pando  began  in 
faltering  English.  "Why  you  not  send 
for  hemp?  Five  day  makee  pass — no 
steamer  sail." 

"Well,  Senor,  I  haven't  decided  to 
send  my  vessels  down  just  yet.  A  few 
days  later  will  do  just  as  well.  I  have 
ten  days  more,  you  know." 

"Yes,  Senor,  I  understand.  You  no 
send  for  hemp  at  all.     I  sabey." 

"Well,  whether  I  send  for  it  or  not," 
exclaimed  the  correspondent,  rising  and 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  "Fll  keep 
it  for  the  full  fifteen  days,  anyway.  If 
you  dare  to  touch  that  hemp  before  my 
option  expires  I'll  have  you  in  prison.  I 
may  send  a  vessel  for  it  in  four  or  five 
days  if  the  price  goes  higher.  But,  re- 
member, don't  you  dare  to  touch  it  for 
ten  days." 

Pando  saw  that  a  change  of  tactics  was 
necessary.  He  knew  that  until  the  twelfth 
day  he  could  not  touch  the  hemp,  for  even 
on  the  twelfth  day  there  would  be  time  for 
a  vessel  to  reach  Leyte  and  get  the  hemp 
before  the  expiration  of  the  option  period. 
At  the  same  time,  he  saw  that  Hutton  had 
no  intention  of  sending  for  the  product, 
but  was  going  to  have  his  revenge  by 
holding  until  the  last  minute.  He  also 
knew  that  the  present  abnormally  high 
price  could  not  last  and  that  the  twelfth 
day  might  again  see  the  price  b€u;k  to  its 
natural  level.  If  he  could  have  the  con- 
tract annulled  he  now  could  sell  for  thirty 
dollars,  whereas  the  real  value  was  only 
twenty-four  dollars.  He  must  sell  now  or 
lose  the  difference  between  thirty  dollars 
and  twenty-four  dollars,  which  on  ten 
thousand  piculs  would  be  sixty  thousand 
dollars.    So  he  decided  to  compromise. 

"Seiior,  how  much  you  want  for  con- 
tract— to-day?"  he  slowly  asked,  watch- 
ing Hutton  through  half-closed  eyes. 

"Ah,  ha,"  thought  the  Napoleon  of 
Hemp ;  **here'8  where  little  Seymie  begins 
to  get  the  sweet  revenge."  Then  aloud: 
"Sefior,  I  intend  to  retain  the  contract  in 
its  present  form." 
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"I  win  give  five  thousand  dollan  for 
contract  now." 

"No,  sir.'* 

"Ten  thousand?"  Pando  asked,  breath- 
ing fast.  But  Hutton  had  taken  up  a 
book,  and,  to  all  appearances,  was  deeply 
interested  in  it. 

"Fifteen  thousand?"  whispered  the 
great  merchant,  and  hi$  breathing  almost 
ceased  in  his  eipectancr. 

"Ah  Foo,"  called  Hutton  in  a  business- 
like voice,  *'tou  may  show  Senor  Pando 
out." 

"No — no,  no,  no,"  pleaded  the  mer- 
chant, piteously ;  "please  do  not — " 

"You  heard.  Ah  Foo.  Make  haste, 
I—" 

"Seilor,  listen — please,  please,  please," 
wailed  the  trembling,  heart-sore  merchant. 
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Then — and  the  wofds  came  hard:  *'I 
give  you  twenty  thousand  dollar  for  coo- 
trart— now!"' 

Hutton's  thoughts  flew  to  Barton,  to 
home.  The  spirit  of  cold  revenge  had 
heard  the  voice  of  selfishness — and  chai^ 
ity. 

He  arose  and  as^^timod  the  air  of  a  great 
man  of  business — of  the  Nspolcon  that  he 
felt  himself  to  be.  Then,  as  though  suf- 
fering a  sacrifice,  he  sai:l  to  the  helpless 
merchant : 

"It's  a  bargain,  Sciior.  Give  me  your 
check  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  now, 
and  you  may  tear  up  the  contract  before 
me.  And  in  communicating  the  result  of 
this  transaction  to  Senor  Artega,  please 
express  to  him  my  very  beSt  wishes  for  a 
prosperous  season  next  year." 
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AUTHOR  or  "^TIIS  MANTLX  OW     SLIJAH,"  "^MXSSLT  MAST   A  N  M.''  ETC. 

KRUGER  IN  EXILE 


MY  first  personal  impression  of  the 
Boers  was  gained  at  the  last 
^  Paris  Exposition.  A  full-size 
model  of  a  Transvaal  farmhouse  was  in- 
variably thronged  by  a  curious  and  for 
the  most  part  sympathetic  crowd.  And, 
indeed,  the  homely  pastoral  life,  revealed 
in  every  touch,  the  primitive  Biblical  sim- 
plicity, might  well  give  one  pause  at  the 
thought  of  wiping  out  such  a  commun- 
ity. But  in  the  bedroom  I  heard  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  jug  and 
basin  of  the  washing-stand  were  scarcely 
larger  than  a  milk  jug  and  a  plate,  and 
a  British  voice  exclaimed:  "The  dirty 
beggars — good  riddance  to  them!"  I  re- 
flected that  the  water  jug  in  my  Paris 
hotel  was  scarcely  less  Lilliputian,  and 
that  if  we  set  about  eliminating  the  non- 
tubbing  races,  we  should  have  our  hands 
full.  I  was  not  even  able  to  trace  distinct 
proofs  of  larger  ewers  in  the  majority 
of  our  mafRckers. 

I  had  also  the  conviction  that  Oom 
Paul  was  a  great  man.  My  conviction 
was  based  not  on  anything  his  enemies 
said,  but  on  a  saying  of  his  own.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Pretoria  and  most  of 
his  other  towns,  he  was  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  state  in  a  railway  carriage,  he 
was  asked  how  he  could  go  on  fighting 
when  his  capital  had  fallen.  "The  capi- 
tal!" he  exclaimed.  "The  capital  is 
where  I  and  my  councillors  are.  The 
capital  is  this  railway  carriage."  That 
is  the  true  heroic  ring — ^the  note  of  the 
classic  world.  You  will  not  easily  beat  it 
even  in  Plutarch. 

Wherefore  I  followed  the  epical  strug- 
gle without  the  cheerful  British   assur- 


ance of  righteousness,  and  it  was  with  a 
throb  of  interest  that  I  learnt — on  arriv- 
ing at  Men  tone  toward  the  end  of  1902 
— that  Kruger  had  preceded  me.  He  had 
arrived  at  midnight,  and  since  then  had 
shut  himself  up  in  his  den  like  a  sick  lion, 
seeing  absolutely  no  one  from  the  outer 
world.  The  war  was  over,  the  dead  were 
buried,  but  Oom  Paul  had  just  published 
his  autobiographical  apologia,  and  the 
halo  of  majesty  still  hovered  over  his 
exiled  head.  Even  the  modest  little  villa 
in  the  Garavan  quarter  (not  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Italy)  took  on  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  a  palace.  Inde- 
fatigable interviewers  clamored  at  the 
gates,  but  they  did  not  open.  Kruger 
was  too  wise  to  say  a  word.  But  the  in- 
terviews appeared,  one  may  be  sure. 
Moreover,  experienced  snapshooters  dis- 
covered that  though  he  was  never  to  be 
caught  gazing  from  the  front  window  at 
the  sea,  he  still  found  a  stoop  in  his  back 
terrace,  and  sat  there  of  an  afternoon, 
brooding  before  the  mountains.  They 
found  out  the  best  spot  in  the  back  path 
at  which  to  place  themselves.  They  also 
registered  the  exact  moment  for  his  few 
steps  in  the  garden.  As  a  creature  of 
regular  habits,  your  Dutchman  is  the 
kodak's  destined  quarry. 

The  satellites  of  greatness  were  less  In 
obscuration.  A  lady  of  his  family  oc- 
casionally took  the  air;  his  secretaries 
walked  about  like  common  mortals;  Dr. 
Leyds  himself  dandered  on  the  parade. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  impossible  to  es- 
tablish communication  with  Oom  Paul, 
especially  as  the  English  publisher  of  his 
memoirs  had  asked  me  to  draw  his  atten- 


tioo  to  some  cmiPtljBB&.  At  first  I  m^ft;^ 
mechaiEucailT  tsAd  &mX  ""t^  pre&a3<:&t*" — 
Dobodj  ercr  >pcil«-  of  torn  ccbtrw^se, 
thoogli  hk  mk  m^^^  iiiaLttered  Mstd  ^ssipiT- 

loOg,    hcwnPT^T,    a    ^tXrttMTT    WTCti    to    XDe 

thftt  the  presideait  w'ocjd  zdike  jm  exoep- 
tioo  in  mT  faxor  azid  vocji  recsT^  xoe  At 
clereo  oo  S«txmdjiT  looms^.  "His  Hoo- 
or"  ako  begg«d  me  to  kaep  this  inerx 
priTmte,  as  otbervisje  be  vooid  be  asasaikd 
bT  others,  and  be  was  refuanj?  erien*- 
b^y. 

AcccMrdinglT  oo  the  mGming  of  Sat- 
urday, January  31.  1903,  I  passed 
through  the  jealous! j-guaided  portal. 
At  the  entrance^  in  a  narrov  passage 
whose  ooIt  notable  featune  was  a  tele- 
phone,  I  was  received  bj  an  undo^-secre- 
tanr,  who  looked  like  a  Duti^  Jew,  and 
was  by  him  introduced  to  the  chief  secre- 
tary, a  charming  man  with  the  leonine 
head  and  white  beard  of  Max  Nerdau, 
and  even  with  the  same  accentuation  of 
English.  The  room  looked  on  the  moun- 
tains. There  were  some  traces  of  affairs 
— a  scattering  of  letters,  papers  in  Dutch 
pinned  on  the  wall,  a  copying  press.  The 
white-bearded  secretary  politely  inquired 
about  a  tramway  accident  at  which  I  had 
unfortunately  assisted.  The  conversation 
passed  on  to  Roosevelt  and  other  things. 
But  no  mention  of  Kruger.  At  last  the 
secretary  said  apologeticaUy :  "The 
president  does  things  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing that  make  him  a  little  late.  For  in- 
stance, he  shaves." 

I  could  have  Messed  the  man  for  this 
delicious  touch.  The  simple  Dutch 
farmer,  shaving  himself  for  Sunday,  has 
remained  my  strongest  impression  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Transvaal,  the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord. 

But  still  the  hero  dallied.  Both  secre- 
taries went  in  and  out  to  see  if  he  was 
ready,  occasionally  reporting  progress. 
Once  I  was  told,  "His  Honor  has  not 
finished  smoking." 

At  last  I  was  ushered  into  his  pres- 
ence.  And  truly  it  was  a  presence.    The 


cQt.   Axd  ahtKXu:^.  ht  txvcvfv^l  ^v  We  ^MB 

is  ikM  tLrasc^tkir  before  a  gT>Mit  faMa^ 
B^^e  oc  a  nnktia^r^^:aiKL  Tbt  Bme  w^ftSi 
<^«iefi  at  Matt*xv«  w^iks  in  IKitch  hat  ui 
Gercsan  typie*  azki  had  a  K>?ittWK«hunr 
running  down  the  issdes^  Kru^^^rr^^  WM$t 
<xn>p»nKNis  feature  wa^  tke  kiwyr  h|k 
moD>trou>lT  thick  and  pefiKhjik»a$  with 
age.  The  k«ner  ereikU  wvi>e  pouclw^l. 
His  upper  hp  and  cb«!^k$  wvrv  haiv^ — 
after  that  Saturviav  >have — but  thw^ 
was  a  short  beaid.  His  sc:iuitT  hair  w^i^ 
cccnbed  back  spruo^ly*  and  therv  wvre  no 
indications  of  a  Lilliputian  ew^r.  In  fact« 
there  was  a  very  cjeaned-up  and  Sunday^ 
fied  air  alxHit  him  in  his  v^^rr  nemt  black 
suit,  with  a  locket  and  a  perpendicuUr 
gold  chain  in  his  waistcoat.  Perhaps  he 
had  got  himself  up  for  my  edification^ 
and  hence  the  tardiness  of  the  reception. 
His  eyes,  he  told  n>e,  were  apt  to  water* 
and  yet  he  could  see  to  read  without 
glasses.  The  foreliead  was  narrow  and 
fanatical,  the  lower  part  of  the  fa<^ 
heavy.  He  spoke  in  an  assureil,  rather 
grating  voice.  His  hands  rested  alnuksi 
througlM)ut  impassive  on  his  knees — 
coarse  red  hands.  He  looked  healthy  and 
still  vigorous,  with  years  before  hinu  and 
rebellions  still  to  brew.  I  felt  that  the 
centuries  had  rolled  back  and  that  I  was 
speaking  with  a  great  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  figure,  a  figure  in  the  heroic  mold, 
but  of  a  period  that  Imd  only  lxH>n  pre- 
ser\ed  by  the  air  of  the  veldt  and  the  re- 
mote fastnesses  of  the  kopjes.  He  stmnl 
— ^as  Ibsen  had  said — for  something  that 
must  pass  away  before  more  modem 
forces,  as  the  native  races  themselves  had 
been  ousted  by  the  Boers.  But  philosoph- 
ical considerations  do  not  lessen  the  trag- 
edy of  human  transience. 

The  conversation  between  us  was  for- 
mal and  lifeless,  carried  on  through  the 
secretary-interpreter,  who  had,  moreovefi 
^gg^  n^c  not  to  discuss  politics  with 
his  Honor.    Kruger,  I  had  been  assured 
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by  outsiders,  spoke  and  understood  Eng- 
lish quite  well  enough,  but  he  always 
waited  till  my  remarks  had  been  trans- 
lated before  betraying  the  faintest  com- 
prehension. Then  he  would  answer  in 
Dutch  in  measured,  strident  accents. 
His  very  first  remark  was  a  repetition  of 
the  request  that  I  should  say  nothing  to 
the  journalists.  He  told  me  that  his  fam- 
ily in  South  Africa  were  beginning  to 
rebuild  their  houses  and  farms,  that  he 
proposed  to  remain  in  Mentone  and  the 
neighborhood,  without  ever  driving  as 
far  as  Monte  Carlo:  Perhaps  he  felt  he 
had  gambled  desperately  enough. 

Our  nearest  approach  to  politics  was 
his  adverting  to  his  sympathizers  in 
England.  He  read  the  papers,  he  said, 
and  knew  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going 
on.  I  might  have  improved  the  occasion 
and  continued  in  this  vein,  but  I  was  so 
afraid  of  trespassing  on  his  time  and 
strength,  and  so  deadened  by  the  inter- 
preting, that  I  expressed  my  sense  of  his 
kindness  and  rose  to  go.  He  did  not  rise 
then,  nor  throughout,  but  gave  me  his 
great  hand,  which  I  shook.  And  so  back 
into  the  Mentone  sunshine  and  the  gay 
life  of  the  strand. 

Well,  he  is  dead,  sooner  than  I  should 
have  thought,  for  the  patriarchs  lived 
long.  His  life  was  undoubtedly  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  Transvaal.  Not  a 
year  ago  I  heard  from  the  spot  that  had 
he  appeared  in  Johannesburg — so  great 
were  the  popular  discontents — he  would 
have  been  cheered  by  Boers  and  Britons 
alike. 

SHOULD  CHURCHES  BE  WOUND  UP? 

"/^EE  how  these  Christians  love  one 
vJ  another."  A  new  illustration  of  the 
old  irony  is  afforded  by  the  Napole- 
onic campaign  organized  by  the  "Wee 
Kirkers"  against  the  United  Free 
Churches  of  Scotland,  coming,  as  it  does, 
at  a  time  when  the  war  of  religious  edu- 
cation has  made  England  a  vast  slough 
of    passive    resistance    and    threatens    to 


make  gallant  little  Wales  a  cockpit  o^ 
active  resistance.  And  on  the  top  of  this 
hurly-burly  a  writer  in  the  Church  Quar- 
terly has  the  fact  to  contend  that  if  the 
United  States  had  been  blessed  with  a 
State  Church,  America's  religious  life 
would  have  gained  in  sAnity  and  reflect- 
iveness. "A  national  church,  elastic 
enough  to  provide  channels  for  fresh 
manifestations  of  spiritual  life,  yet 
anchored  to  the  past  .  .  .  might 
have  saved  the  United  States  from  many 
of  those  grotesque  and  worse  than  gro- 
tesque features  which  have,  at  various 
times,  disfigured  their  spiritual  life." 
Now  this  is  the  ideal  picture  of  a 
church,  but  it  never  works  out  in  prac- 
tice. "Anchored  to  the  past" — ^yes,  that 
condition  is  fulfilled  in  abundance.  But 
"elastic  enough  to  provide  channels  for 
fresh  manifestations  of  spiritual  life" — 
where  is  such  a  church  to  be  found? 
The  Church  of  England  has  notoriously 
failed  in  elasticity — at  this  very  moment 
even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  un- 
able to  make  it  express  his  view  of  the 
Athanasian  creed.  And  far  from  its 
anchoring  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  they  have  violently  torn 
themselves  away  from  it  in  the  secessions 
of  Methodism,  Wesleyanism,  Quakerdom, 
etc.  As  to  presenting  them  from  gro- 
tesque religious  features,  the  aberrations 
of  English  sectarianism  fully  equal  those 
of  America,  when  the  difference  of  geo- 
graphic area  is  considered  and  the  ab- 
sence of  supervision  over  great  spaces. 
Sandemanlans,  Walworth  Jumpers,  Jo- 
anna Southcottians,  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists, Peculiar  people — such  are  a  few  of 
the  British  aberrations,  some  of  which 
have  counted  distinguished  followers. 
Faraday  was  a  Sandemanlan,  and  so  in 
his  young  days  was  Greorge  R.  Sims. 
The  bequests  to  foster  even  the  Southcott 
mania  were  treated  as  sacred  by  the 
court  of  chancery.  Jump-to-Glory-Jane 
is  an  English  type  put  into  poetry  by 
an  English  poet,  George  Meredith.    The 
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tiro  rEBnnejw  TiiiTTCt^:"ii^-  fc-   r   n^::^    ^> 
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sljLgiuitiGiE.  It  i?-  £x  ■zzjntr'TT  trrLi  tl^Jit 
man  tcodf  to  tiwtiiii*  1.  T«trs^^f  re  *-2> 
own  iiiftitxitioD«L  H-zratzrnr  2?  1.  Frfcr.i- 
enstein  that  i«  riiSis  rj  rr*  c*t:  cr^f*- 
tions.  It*  ctnrttjcs.  -rrLr.  tr.»*ir  C!*^-:Tvr. 
creeds  and  ihezr  eoiSf^  treaf^^rt-ht'^ris 
are  the  prisons  of  the  sod  of  thic  futiiro. 
The  kgml  derisioD  in  the  grc^t  Frt\> 
Church  fig^t  se-ves  a*  vhat  Bacon  o*lU 
an  "ostensive  mstance"  of  this  ekmcntHl 
truth,  bringing  out  as  it  dcvs,  that  tin* 
legal  interpretation  of  a  church  involves 
not  the  elasticitv  so  rfiblv  vaunt ctl  bv 
the  Church  Quarterly  reviewer,  but  absiv 
lute    inelasticitv.     A    tinv    minoritv    of 
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ministers  is  able  to  hold  millions  of 
money  and  hundreds  of  building  Ik- 
cause  the  vast  majority  has  elect etl  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  join  another 
body  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
microscopic  point.  There  can  at  this  rate 
never  be  development  in  a  church.  The 
.faintest  divergence  from  old  tradition 
may  justify  the  hardshell  orthodox  in 
claiming  all  the  funds  and  regarding  the 
innovators  as  deserters  of  their  poNtH  and 
properties.    All  church   funds  are  indi«- 
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Tho  n«H\lx  f^w  U\\^  ^'W>i-nii  ^^i  ^J'^^^ 
itual  hfo  is  oK\^v.  \X  \ka\  m\\\\\  <\^\\<^\\\k 
but  >»hon  {MV}wt\  i^  iu  \(!^^\|\vv  \M\o  \s^ 
gins  to  o\>nNidov  thi^^^'^  ^o\»^sm^I\  .  VSv\  > 
ohuri^h  and  Mvt  n^u^t  Iv  >\\^\u\^<  \^^  aWw 
thrtv  gx^novaUon**  *rho  ti\w  \\\\\\\  \\\y^\^ 
elucidation* 

Tho  {\v^\  gx'uovtition  of  w  A\\\w\\  \\\  \ 
hoivsy  tho  tonn^  luv  fivnon>M^«^\^««  Uw 
cvorv  church  stnvN  «^  n  lu^h^»i>  \^  U\\\ 
to  the  hriiu  of  vilnlitv.  flvo,  vv\oll»  *lu 
ccritv%  Npir!l\u\hl  V,  nolf  i»tu«v(flr»v  ll  U  h 
genoration  in  huo  11  grni^rMliMit  i«millt>tl 
and  enkindlnl  hv  (ho  now  iruthi  m  \\y\\ 
onition  timl  will  tMt\ini  llfo  mimI  luin* 
(Hju/illy  Inimo  Im'^iIiIo  I  ho  N|irofuliM|^  iif  ilto 
now  (In*.   Tho  mooimhI  ^(otiorMtliMt  hit*  hII 
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nessed  this  fervor  of  its  fathers,  it  has 
been  nourished  in  the  warmth  of  the  doc- 
trine, its  education  is  imprinted  with  the 
true  fiery  stamp.  It  is  still  near  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  third  generation  the  waves 
radiated  from  the  primal  fire  have  cooled 
in  their  passage  through  time ;  the  origi- 
nal momentum  tends  to  be  exhausted. 
Now  is  the  period  of  the  smug  Pharisees 
profiting  by  the  martyrdoms  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  babbling  rhetorically — ^be- 
tween two  pleasures — of  their  fidelity  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  If  the  third 
generation  of  a  church  can  get  through 
with  fair  spiritual  success,  it  is  often 
only  because  of  a  saving  persecution. 
But  this  would  be  abolished  in  the  "Eu- 
topia"  of  my  dream,  and  so  the  third 
generation  would  be  absolutely  the  limit 
of  the  spiritual  stirring.  In  the  fourth 
generation  you  shall  ever  find  the  young 
people  sly  skeptics  or  sullen  rebels,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Bray  coming  in  for  high 
preferment.  Here  then  is  the  limitation 
dictated  by  human  nature.  The  life  of 
a  church  should  be  wound  up  by  the 
state.  The  birth  of  a  heresy  must  be  free 
to  all,  and  should  be  registered  like  the 
birth  of  a  child.  It  would  expose  its  ad- 
herents to  no  disadvantages,  either  relig- 
ious or  secular.  But  after  three  genera- 
tions it  must  be  wound  up. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  perfectly  open 
for  the  church  to  reconstitute  itself  im- 
mediately, but  it  should  do  this  under 
a  new  constitution,  and  preferably  under  a 
new  name.  If  it  started  again  afresh, 
the  compulsory  winding-up  would  have 
acted  as  a  species  of  persecution,  and 
thoroughly  revitalized  the  content  of  the 
particular  credo.  The  third  generation 
would  have  strained  every  sinew  to  real- 
ize their  faith  and  bring  it  home  to  the 
young  and  fourth  generation.  This  lat- 
ter, ere  reestablishing  the  church,  would 
have  rediscovered  its  truth,  and  thereby 
given  it  fresh  momentum  to  carry  it 
through  another  three  generations.  This 
simple  system  would  allow  children  to 
continue  the  faith  of  their  fathers  from 


conviction  instead  of  compulsion,  and  by 
terminating  the  right  to  property  would 
save  posterity  from  the  asphyxiation  of 
benefactions. 

The  life  of  a  generation  is  computed 
by  biological  statisticians  at  thirty-three 
years.  Three  generations  would  thus 
make  ninety-nine  years.  A  century 
brings  such  changes  in  thought  and 
things  that  the  excerpts  from  the  Times 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  read  like  the 
journalism  of  another  planet. 

The  bequests  by  which  eleven  old  gen- 
tlewomen of  a  certain  parish  that  has 
been  swept  away,  receive  groats  of  an 
abolished  currency,  on  a  day  that  has 
disappeared  from  the  calendar,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  benevolent 
megalomaniac  would,  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, be  limited  to  the  natural  run  of  a 
century.  It  is  something  to  be  allowed  a 
dead  finger  in  the  pie  of  posterity,  but 
"a  century  not  out"  must  never  be  writ- 
ten over  any  human  will  or  institution. 

If  this  time  limit  seems  a  trifle  harsh, 
apply  it,  dear  reader,  not  to  your  own 
creed,  but  to  something  esoteric  like  the 
doctrine  of  the  Dalai  Lamas  of  Tibet, 
which  has  for  so  many  centuries  para- 
lyzed a  priest-ridden  Arabian  popula- 
tion. Do  you  think  this  theory  of  rein- 
carnation deserved  a  longer  run  than 
three  generations.^ 

THE  INFANT  PHENOMENON 

"  T  I E  is  having  his  legs  washed." 
1  I  This  was  the  unexpected  image 
summoned  up  to  my  consciousness  when 
I  asked  for  the  little  musical  prodigy 
who  had  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  It 
was  at  a  garden  party,  and  the  pocket 
Paganini,  in  disporting  himself  among 
the  other  children,  had  tumbled  down  and 
made  himself  "in  a  state."  A  little 
daughter  of  the  house  volunteered  to 
take  me  in  search  of  the  genius  who  was 
being  scoured.  As  we  went  alon^  hand 
in  hand,  she  prattled  about  the  difficulty 
of  playing  with  him,  because  he  would 
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piaj. 


AHmob,  h  i£d 

womU  sptak  fmLy  bt  Fji-g^wir, 
she   «t   jJI  wG^xd  ia 
inate*s  mirafnJ 

We  voe  sot  m  tnme  ti>  iee  zhi 
of  the  leg*,  for  Id!  the  greii  !EttJi  bcj 
was  ix»mg  these  to  dese^Bii  tie  fc^fpf  tzjii 
led  from  the  li'«»*crx  xni  tiiiST  i*!ti!n«i 
up  to  the  Doncs&I  »tA3tiir»i  :f  p^^rjfcx- 
He  wms  dad  in  a  aaijir-'s  f^ih-  ird  j>:kfti 
a  sturdj  Ettle  feDcv.  wro  -rrfgrc  Tsy 
well  go  to  $ea  m  a  cahtsricj.  I  tcck 
his    hand  and   pdrr^iT   tns^ai   t2:a.t   be 

had  not  hurt  h^  i^-  la  — r'-T  ^  *-^^ 
himself  awaj  witii  aZ  tbe  nodmes*  Ani 
shyness  of  chlLdhood.  <tt:zpir^  i.t  a  «di^ 
distance  to  ftaie  b^ck  Tizdi  zie  I£k<£    & 


tris    zttje 

if  I  am  to  bcfieTe  mj  pApi»r^   f-:r  n^j 
ears  haTe  not   ret   sabodtted   rse   *>  LI:? 


pbenofcert: 


-    V. 


fore  whom  the  rnost  Ksspiciocs  ixibrer* 
of  ^Ir.  Cnmmiks  bare  laid  <ki!wii  tri^ir 
arms;  the  wonda'-diijd.  whose  6ii£iii^ 
has  oichaatcd  Elarope^  whcgit  fir?t  ap- 
pearance marked  a  red-letter  daj  in  tLc 
historr  of  mizsic  and  was  oqIt  to  be  coc^ 
pared  with  the  d/but  of  jccn^  Mozart: 
whose  master,  the  Tcnermble  Joachim, 
folds   him    to   his   bre2L«t«   witfc    ecstatic. 


public  kisses,  declaring  tLat  be  Las  no 
more  to  learn,  that  he  will  nerer  pbj  bet- 
ter. 

The  lore  of  the  marrelous  undoabted- 
ly  magnifies  eren  what  is  truly  great, 
but  if  half  of  what  is  said  about  the  boy 
be  true — and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  it — there  is 
much  curious  matter  <^ered  for  our  cogi- 
tation in  the  fact  that  a  child  of  eleven 
can  wring  from  a  riolin  all  the  maturest 
secrets  of  passion  and  pathos.  Of  him  as- 
suredly it  may  be  said  that,  *^  plays 
like  an  angel."  For  of  such  must  be  the 
kingdom  of  heaTen:  instrumentalists  by 
intuition.  We  can  not  imagine  the  angels 
of  Dante  or  Botticdli  acquiring  their  skill 
by  painful  practioe  during  raw  cacoph- 
onous pmods.   Tbey  play  by  grace,  not 
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a]h^:t 


■a*a  ^^^'  ^     ^"^    — >_'*'^>j-<»     a>^f     ^p^'w^j^j^jk  <fc 


^•JvXJ>    ^^ 


..  (^ 


p«Trr>:L»:-^:»:  teacr  tj:  i>  tr^t 


TCC1!!I1jI^     Ow 


2e»  in:  scT'rses?  or  r^^r  ascvesiest  as 
if  it  trrnjd  ':»  a  r^trre  ^rlft.    TSe  iite^t 

raLTT  CO- 
crrz^-ireii    z:cT>t!i:»i!it5    _>?    ikt^rt    ir    the 

irfiTT^zizs    ir-zxrJxtticc.    ^f    tie 

ta:zi:tit*  ben  »rcir»*  cf  tii£fr:2?»il"ves  bv  the 
zzfcTt  rirtf^rri:  cf  the  Ds^^eoj^itir?^  TScre 
xTr  tiri>  tliit  i>ev"k  it  izsse%:t5  wij«:  tiicT 
arie  'zclv  hill  cct  cf  th^ir  sJkH  TSf  h« 
2?  i  irc-r::  g^corter  arc  arv-ritcxrt.  We  are 
tcjnr-t-Hi  to  r^^^iT^re  the  jaLK>r  cf  \«Lrsi:Tii 
to  eLrii^r  g^::x^:i::cc^^^  arsd  *:trttt;:t^  a,I 
«ccri  acqtiisitioc^  to  bertxiitx,  v;ec  at  K"^- 
tc-ct  thic  prcirl^rs  i>  very  r:::x'i  tise  oii 
qne^ticc  cf  whftrtr  ti>e  e;*:^  ctiaae  tEr!^« 
cr  ti'-e  ben.  We  know  ArittZIr^^T  2t;)e 
cf  tbe  oriirin  of  AiiTtb.i:i^,  Atxi  :h«frf  is^ 


no  rscre  rtal  difSctilty  in  *::n!c>i:*r>tArx5:r.aC 
how  a  cfcijJ  can  be  K^m  with  an  jk^^'!: 
fictiItT  for  the  violia  thdut  in  urxkr<C:jir5k> 


ins  almcet  anrthin^ 


e:>^. 


CoitriiScirr  t!:v 


:  th^'T  tcH  ncc*  n?e::her  vV.'* 


lilie?  of  th^  dicid 

tbey  spin.  Otr  little  P^ipurini  i<  a  rs^; 
cal  Uly :  the  petals  of  hi*  sc<i!  shajv  thetf^- 
sehres  harmonioaslT  hx  an  inrvr  law  of 
which  be  is  cicr^Iv  the  uiK\>»sck»tts  ci'^e^ 
dium.  We  ne^  not  At  to  fAnta^stx*  the\^ 
ries  that  th^re  is  -a  man  in  pos^^sjj^jott'** : 
that  the  soul  of  son!e  ancient  ntusiciaa 
has  taken  loilgnicnt  and  rvincartiatkHt  in 
the  boy  violinist.  In  a  stnse*  of  iV^irse^ 
there  is  a  working  of  henxlJty*  aiKt  tKf 
musical  gifts  and  labors  of  past  g^K-r^- 
tions  may  be  summed  up  and  fus^\i  in  h%$ 
genius.   But  by  what  electric  spark? 

The  ancient  theorr  of  the  ^Ui«K>«'* 
presents  another  imaginative  interpn^ta* 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  genius.  And«  5i^ 
deed,  when  we  see  Gadarean  swine  paint- 
ing delicate  pictures  or  cfxnpoe^ng  sacred 
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music,  we  feel  that  a  demon  housing  in 
them  is  the  only  explanation.  But  what 
determines  the  demon's  perching  poict? 
Why  is  the  body  of  a  Socrates  chosen  for 
the  enshrining  of  its  activities ;  why  does 
it  lack  the  taste  to  choose  a  more  beauti- 
ful habitation? 

If  our  Paganini  in  a  sailor  jacket  con- 
founds our  philosophy,  there  is  also  much 
that  he  illumines.    He  sweeps  away,  for 
example,  that  absurd  definition  of  Car- 
lyle's,  that  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.   The  lad  may,  perhaps, 
have  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains 
by  tumbling  about  and  hurting  his  legs, 
but  in  no  other  sense  does  he  corroborate 
the  Carlylean  cant.    For  the  doctrine  of 
"grace,    not    works"    remains    eternally, 
a-morally,  true.    The  silliness  of  schools 
in  taking  credit    for  their  prize  pupils 
was    never    more    vividly    indicated.     If 
schools   and    colleges    are    to    claim    any 
credit  for  their  teachers  and  systems,  it 
is  always  the  average  pupil  to  whom  they 
should    point,    never   the   abnormal    pu- 
pil.   Yet,  lists  of  medals  and  distinctions 
are  always  their  stock  glory  and  adver- 
tisement.   These  honors  arc  the  mere  ac- 
cidents  of  boy-distribution.     Again   our 
infant  phenomenon   explains   for  us  the 
superfiuousness  of  intellect  in  the  inter- 
pretative arts.    We  need  not   be  taken 
aback  to  find  an  actor,  a  singer,  or  a  per- 
former  as   brainless   as   a    baboon.     His 
gift  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
tellect— it  may  be,  if  you  please,  higher 
than  the  intellect,  like  the  beauty  of  the 
lily.    But  intellect  it  is  not.    Hence  the 
eternal  clash  of  playwriters  and  players 
— hence  these  tears. 

In  the  more  intellectual  fields  of  art  no 
**infant  phenomenon"  has  ever  arisen. 
Chatterton  himself, 

"The  marvelous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished   in   its 
pride," 

can  not  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil  that 
lurked   in   Mozart   or  musical  prodigies. 


generally.  Literature  requires  conscious- 
ness, not  unconsciousness,  to  flower  to  its 
greatest  perfection,  the  "native  wood- 
notes  wild"  notwithstanding.  A  juvenile 
dramatist,  too,  has  not  been  known  in  the 
world's  history,  for  the  exacting  tech- 
nique of  the  drama  requires  the  keenest 
consciousness.  A  good  play  by  a  boy 
would  be  indeed  a  miracle  play.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  the  boy  violinist  has  noth- 
ing to  learn  and  will  never  play  any  bet- 
ter, what  a  light  this  throws  upon  all  the 
jargon  with  which  we  are  flooded  by  the 
critics,  whose  ears  extract  from  the 
twanging  of  catgut  such  profound  im- 
pressions of  the  passion  and  maturity  of 
one  artist,  or  the  development  that  will 
come  to  another  with  experience  of  life 
and  love.  Our  infant  phenomenon  holds 
all  this  experience  already  in  solution,  al- 
beit unconsciously;  like  the  baby  in  the 
Bab  Ballads,  he  was  born  elderly.  What 
a  tragic  fate!  He  alone  of  all  humanity 
can  not  improve.  In  vain  he  strives  and 
practices,  he  might  as  well — like  the 
other  minstrel  boy — tear  his  chords  asun- 
der. Even  experience  of  life,  even  im- 
proper passions,  can  touch  his  strings  to 
no  finer  music.  Poor  outcast  from  all  the 
excuses  of  genius. 

Meantime  the  mystery  of  genius  re- 
mains where  it  was.  To  me  genius  seems 
one  of  those  jumps  which  nature  is  al- 
ways making  in  her  evolutionary  efforts. 
Never  was  there  a  falser  adage  than  that 
Natura  non  facit  saltum.  It  may  be 
classed  with  Carlyle's  for  unveracity 
most  absolute.  The  savage  can  not  count 
half  a  dozen,  but  civilized  men  can  multi- 
ply and  divide  in  their  heads,  and  occa- 
sionally the  infant  phenomenon  of  mathe- 
matics arises  in  the  shape  of  a  "calcu- 
lating boy,"  whose  feats  in  rapid  figur- 
ing are  as  marvelous  as  any  in  rapid  fin- 
gering. Such  a  consciousness,  which  na- 
ture arrives  at  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
seems  to  me  an  early  example,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  what  the  old  dame  pres- 
ently means  to  do  for  all  of  us.  The  ab- 
normal   faculty    is    what    Darwin    has 
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taught  us  to  call  an  ^'accidental  varia- 
tion*' (without  any  teaching  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident).  But  if  only  the 
variation  could  be  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted, a  race  of  lightning  calculators 
would  be  added  to  the  planet.  Similarly, 
the  appearance  of  a  baby  Paganini  is  na- 
ture's promise  that  we  shall  all  one  day 
play  the  violin  in  three  lessons,  though  it 
may  need  the  new  science  of  Eugenics  to 
take  advantage  of  the  accident  and  force 
the  stately  pace  of  Evolution. 


Nietzsche  has  made  us  familiar  with 
the  Uebermenschy  the  Beyond-Man. 
What  is  the  Beyond-Man  but  the  gen- 
ius? And  what  is  the  infant  phenomenon 
but  the  Beyond-Boy? 

In  these  phenomena  nature  is  leaping 
to  her  next  goal,  as  she  was  leaping  to- 
ward man  when  an  ape  of  intellect  ap- 
peared to  disconcert  his  fellows.  Pres- 
ently— in  an  aK)n  or  two — we  shall  all  be 
leveled  up  and  the  infant  that  is  not  a 
genius  will  be  a  phenomenon. 


LOVE  THAT  FALTERED 


Florence  Earle  Coates 


L 


OVE  that  faltered  for  an  hour 
Had  not  felt  the  awful  power 

Of  the  god  whom  gods  adore: 
Of  the  god  before  whose  portal 
Kneel  the  deathless  and  the  mortal^ — 

Suppliant  for  ever  more ! 

Love  that  faltered  had  not  heard 
Love's  divine,  compelling  word. 
Or  it  instant  had  obeyed: 

Giving  with  the  glad  devotion 

Of  the  river  for,  the  ocean, — 
Doubting  not,  and  unafraid ! 

For  with  Ix)ve  alone  is  joy 

Free  from  shadow  of  alloy ; 

And  before  his  sacred  shrine, 
Sorrow,  in  her  deepest  sadness, 
Guards  a  hope  more  blest  than  gladness, 

And  through  worship  grows  divine ! 
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TICK-tock,  tick-tock  went  the  voice  of 
the  little  friend  of  eternity  on  the 
mantel-piece;  the  waxen  sheets  (to 
which  so  much  care  and  labor  had  been 
given)  writhed  and  unfolded,  curled  and 
crackled,  and  blackened  on  the  logs;  the 
cold  wind  and  rain  blew  in  through  the 
opened  window;  the  lamp  flared  and 
flickered  inside  its  green  shade;  a  legion 
of  heroes  peered  out  from  the  book-cases, 
no  doubt  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
this  ordinary  hero  of  mine  and  his  mean, 
ordinary  clothes.  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  the  picture  of  good  D'Artagnan's 
frank  contempt,  Athos's  magnificent  dis- 
dain, the  righteous  (I  had  almost  said 
honest!)  horror  of  the  ultra- fashionable 
Aramis,  and  the  supercilious  indignation 
of  the  bourgeois  Porthos.  What!  this  a 
hero?  Where,  then,  was  his  rapier,  his 
glittering  baldric,  his  laces,  his  dancing 
plumes,  his  fine  air? 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative I  have  expressed  my  regret  in  not 
being  an  active  witness  of  this  or  that 
scene,  a  regret  which,  as  I  am  drawing 
most  of  these  pictures  from  hearsay,  is 
perfectly  natural.  What  must  have  been 
the  various  expressions  on  each  face! 
Warburton,  who,  though  there  was  tumult 
in  his  breast,  coolly  waited  for  Karloff  to 
make  the  next  move;  Annesley,  who  saw 
his  terrible  secret  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  stableman ; 
Karloff,  who  saw  his  house  of  cards  vanish 
in  the  dartling  tongues  of  flame,  and  rec- 
ognized the  futility  of  his  villainy;  the 
girl,     .     ,     .     Ah,    who    shall    describe 


the  dozen  shadowy  emotions  which  crossed 
and  recrosscd  her  face? 

From  Warburton's  dramatic  entrance 
upon  the  scene  to  KarlofTs  first  movement, 
scarce  a  minute  had  passed,  though  to 
the  girl  and  her  father  an  eternity 
seemed  to  come  and  go.  Karloff  was  a 
brave  man.  Upon  the  instant  of  his 
recovery,  he  sprang  toward  Warburton, 
silently  and  with  predetermination:  he 
must  regain  some  fragment  of  those 
plans.  He  would  not,  could  not,  suffer 
total  defeat  before  this  girPs  eyes;  his 
blood  rebelled  against  the  thought.  He 
expected  the  groom  to  strike  him,  but 
James  simply  caught  him  by  the  arms 
and  thrust  him  back. 

"No,  Count;  no,  no;  they  shall  burn  to 
the  veriest  crisp!" 

"Stand  aside,  lackey!"  cried  Karloff, 
a  sob  of  rage  strangling  him.  Again  he 
rushed  upon  Warburton,  his  clenched 
hand  uplifted.  Warburton  did  not  even 
raise  his  hands  this  time.  So  they  stood, 
their  faces  within  a  hand's  span  of  each 
other,  the  one  smiling  coldly,  the  other  in 
the  attitude  of  striking  a  blow.  KarlofTs 
hand  fell  unexpectedly,  but  not  on  the 
man  in  front  of  him.  "Good  God,  no!  a 
gentleman  does  not  strike  a  lackey! 
Stand  aside,  stand  aside!" 

"They  shall  bum.  Count,"  quietly; 
"they  shall  bum,  because  I  am  physically 
the  stronger."  Warburton  turned  quick- 
ly and  with  the  toe  of  his  boot  shifted  the 
glowing  packet.  **I  never  realized  till  to- 
night that  I  loved  my  country  half  so 
well.   Lackey?   Yes,  for  the  present." 
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bounds. Spjr  Wfcj,  Tcs^:  I  do  for  et 
comrtrr  vhat  too  do  for  roci^'" 

"The  BJune.  the  nMiae !  I  can  not  t\eoo3- 
lect  the  name!  The  beard  is  gone«  but 
that  does  not  matter.*^  excitedly. 

Waiburtun  breathed  easier.  While  he 
did  not  want  the  ^rl  to  know  who  he  was 
just  then,  he  was  glad  that  KarkiflTs  meni- 
OFT  had  taken  his  thought  awav  from  the 
grate  and  its  rahiable  but  rapidly  disap- 
pearing fueL 

"Father?  Father,  what  is  it?''  cried 
the  girl,  her  Toice  keved  to  agon  v. 
"Father?" 

The  two  men  turned  about.  Anneslev 
had  fainted  in  his  chair.  Both  Warbur- 
ton  and  Karloff  mechanically  started  for- 
ward  to  offer  aid,  but  she  repelled  their 
approach. 

**Do  not  come  near  me;  jou  have  done 
enough.  Father,  dear!"  She  slapped 
the  colonel's  wrists  and  unloosed  his  collar. 

The  antagonists,  forgetting  their  own 
battle,  stood  silently  watching  hers.  War- 
burton's  mind  was  first  to  clear,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  darted  from 
the  room  and  immediately  returned  with 
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coniaut  a  trt^fc^^vjiNe  act.  AlK^^n  wk  fhi'^t 
to  straisjhten  up  u\y  AtTair^  tln^^  whi  uvj^x 
do  with  n>o  a:!i  y\hi  pK^^se^  I  am  j^^iltx 
of  .-i  crinK^;  I  h,^Yv  the  oiHir^^  to  |v\v  th\^ 
penalty,**  His  \"^lm  W5*:t  e\ti^\M\luvAr\% 
and  even  Karlolf  Kxxktxl  at  him  x^ith  a 
sjx^rkle  of  admirntiiMx* 

As  a  plumb  plungvs  into  the  m\^%  m^ 
the  girFs  Ux^k  pKin^»;:\\l  into  WnrlmHonN 
siHil;  and  Knd  he  Inx^n  nn  \>tK\vr  ot*  th\^ 
law»  he  knew  thnt  he  would  Ivav^  utterl^v 
disTvgHnUxl  his  duty* 

**1  am  not  a  swivt  s\Tvi\v  ^naiu  ^ir/*  h<^ 
repliixl.  unevenlv.  "It*  I  »eiv,**  pointing 
to  the  gmte,  *\vo\u*  plnn*  >\ould  not  hwvo 
fetl  the  fuv.*' 

"\V!u>  rtiv  yo\u  tl\en%  «ml  >vhHt  do  yo\i 
in  my  ho\»!*o  in  thij*  g\n*of**  pi^mdly* 
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for  tlio  piv!*entv  It  wan  idl  by  ohnmv*  I 
can^e  into  thi«  i^n^n  y<^tiM>Uy  to  ||t<t  m 
book  on  veterin»u\v  wur^vry,  I  a«vliKi»l«l' 
ly  Kfiw  H  phu\.  1  \m\\>  h^v^w  a  Noldl^r,  I 
know  tluU  Nuoh  h  thln^f  hml  no  rlwhtrid 
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place  in  this  house.  ...  I  was  com- 
ing across  the  lawn,  when  I  looked  into 
the  window.  .  .  .  It  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  you,  sir.  My  duty  lay  in  de- 
stroying those  plans  before  they  harmed 


» 


any  one. 

"No,  it  is  not  for  you  to  judge  me," 
said  the  colonel.  "I  have  gambled  away 
my  daughter's  fortune.  To  keep  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  and  to  return  to 
her  the  amount  I  had  wrongfully  used,  I 
consented  to  sell  to  Russia  the  coast  forti- 
fication plans  of  my  country,  such  as  I 
could  draw  from  memory.  No,  it  is  not 
for  you  to  judge  me;  only  God  has  the 
right  to  do  that." 

"I  am  only  a  groom,'*  said  Warburton, 
simply.  "What  I  have  heard  I  shall  for- 
get." 

Ah,  had  he  but  looked  at  the  girl's  face 
then! 

A  change  came  over  KarlofTs  coun- 
tenance; his  shoulders  drooped;  the  mel- 
ancholy fire  died  out  of  his  face  and  eyes. 
With  an  air  of  resignation  and  a  clear 
sense  of  the  proportion  of  things,  he 
reached  out  and  took  up  the  note  upon 
which  Annesley  had  scrawled  his  signa- 
ture. 

Warburton,  always  alert,  seized  the 
count's  wrist.  He  saw  the  name  of  a 
bank  and  the  sum  of  five  figures. 

"What  is  this?"  he  demanded. 

"It  is  mine,"  replied  the  count,  haught- 

ily. 

Warburton  released  him. 

"He  speaks  truly,"  said  the  colonel. 
"It  is  his." 

"The  hour  of  madness  is  past,"  the 
Russian  began,  slowly  and  musically.  The 
tone  was  musing.  He  seemed  oblivious  of 
his  surroundings  or  that  three  pairs  of 
curious  eyes  were  leveled  in  his  direction. 
He  studied  the  note,  creased  it,  drew  it 
through  his  fingers,  smoothed  it  and  ca- 
ressed it.  "And  I  should  have  done  ex- 
actlv  as  I  threatened.  There  is,  then,  a 
providence  which  watches  jealously  over 
the    innocent?     And    I    was    a    skeptic! 


.  .  .  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars," 
picking  up  the  packet  of  bank-notes  and 
balancing  it  on  his  hand.  "Well,  it  is  a 
sum  large  enough  to  tempt  any  man. 
How  the  plans  and  schemes  of  men  crum- 
ble to  the  touch!  Ambition  is  but  the 
pursuit  of  mirages.  .  .  .  Mademoi- 
selle, you  will  never  know  what  the  ig- 
nominy of  this  moment  has  cost  me  .  .  . 
nor  how  well  I  love  you.  I  come  of  a 
race  of  men  who  pursue  their  heart's  de- 
sire through  fire  and  water.  Obstacles 
are  nothing;  the  end  is  everything.  In 
Europe  I  should  have  won,  in  honor  or 
in  dishonor.  But  this  American  people, 
I  do  not  quite  understand  them ;  and  that 
is  why  I  have  played  the  villain  to  no 
purpose." 

He  paused,  and  a  sad,  bitter  smile 
played  over  his  face. 

"Mademoiselle,"  lie  continued,  "hence- 
forth, wherever  I  may  go,  your  face  and 
the  sound  of  your  voice  shall  abide  with 
me.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forget,  but  I 
ask  you  to  forgive."     Again  he  paused. 

She  uttered  no  sound. 

"Well,  one  does  not  forget  or  forgive 
these  things  in  so  short  a  time.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  your  own  father's  folly. 
Fate  threw  him  across  my  path  at  a  crit- 
ical moment  .  .  .  but  I  had  reck- 
oned without  you.  Your  father  is  a 
brave  man,  for  he  had  the  courage  to 
offer  himself  to  the  law ;  I  have  the  cour- 
age to  give  you  up.  I,  too,  am  a  soldier ; 
I  recognize  the  value  of  retreat."  To 
Warburton  he  said :  "A  groom,  a  hostler, 
to  upset  such  plans  as  these!  I  do  not 
know  who  you  are,  sir,  nor  how  to  account 
for  your  timely  and  peculiar  appearance. 
But  I  fully  recognize  the  falseness  of 
your  presence  here.  Eh,  well,  this  is 
what  comes  of  race  prejudice,  the  sense- 
less battle  which  has  always  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  waged  between  the  noble  and 
the  peasant.  Had  I  observed  you  at  the 
proper  time,  our  positions  might  relative- 
ly have  been  changed.  Useless  retrospec- 
tion!"     To    Annesley:      "Sir,    we    are 
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equally  culpable.  Here  is  this  note  of 
yours.  I  might,  as  a  small  contribution 
toward  righting  the  comparative  wrong 
which  I  have  done  you,  I  might  cast  it 
into  the  fire.  But  between  gentlemen,  sit- 
uated as  we  are,  the  act  would  be  as  use- 
less as  it  would  be  impossible.  I  might 
destroy  the  note,  but  you  would  refuse  to 
accept  such  generosity  at  my  hands. 
Which  is  well." 

"What  you  say  is  perfectly  true.''  The 
colonel  drew  his  daughter  closer  to  him. 

"So,"  went  on  the  count,  putting  the 
note  in  his  pocket,  "to-morrow  I  shall 
have  my  ducats." 

"My  bank  will  discount  the  note,"  said 
the  colonel,  with  a  proud  look;  "my  in- 
debtedness shall  be  paid  in  full." 

"As  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Mademoiselle,  fortune  ignores  you  but 
temporarily ;  misfortune  has  brushed  only 
the  hem  of  your  garment,  as  it  were.  Do 
not  let  the  fear  of  poverty  alarm  you," 
lightly.  "I  prophesy  a  great  public  fu- 
ture for  you.  And  when  you  play  that 
Largo  of  Handel's,  to  a  breathless  audi- 
ence, who  knows  that  I  may  not  be  hidden 
behind  the  curtain  of  some  stall,  drinking 
in  the  heavenly  sound  made  by  that  lov- 
ing bow.''  .  .  .  Romance  enters  into 
every  human  being's  life;  like  love  and 
hate,  it  is  primitive.  But  to  every  book 
fate  writes  /Jnw." 

He  thrust  the  bank-notes  carelessly  into 
his  coat  pocket,  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  hallway.  At  the  threshold  he  stopped 
and  looked  back.  The  girl  could  not  re- 
sist the  magnetism  of  his  dark  eyes.  She 
was  momentarily  fascinated,  and  her  heart 
beat  painfully. 

"If  only  I  might  go  with  the  memory 
of  your  forgiveness,"  he  said. 

"I  forgive  you." 

"Thank  you."  Then  KarlofF  resolute- 
ly proceeded;  the  portiere  fell  behind 
him.  Shortly  after  she  heard  the  sound 
of  clo6ing  doors,  the  rattle  of  a  carriage, 
and  then  all  became  stiD.  Thus  the  hand- 
some barbarian  passed  from  the  scene. 


The  colonel  resumed  his  chair,  his  arm 
propped  on  a  knee  and  his  head  bowed  in 
his  hand.  Quickly  the  girl  fell  to  her 
knees,  hid  her  face  on  his  breast,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  groom's  presence,  silently 
wept. 

'•My  poor  child!"  faltered  the  colonel. 
"God  could  not  have  intended  to  give  you 
so  wretched  a  father.  Poverty  and  dis- 
honor, poverty  and  dishonor;  I  who  love 
you  so  well  have  brought  you  these!" 

Warburton,  biting  his  trembling  lips, 
tiptoed  cautiously  to  the  window,  opened 
it  and  stepped  outside.  He  raised  his  fe- 
vered face  gratefully  to  the  icy  rain.  A 
great  and  noble  plan  had  come  to  him. 

As  INIrs.  Chadwick  said,  love  is  magnifi- 
cent only  when  it  gives  all  without  ques- 
tion. 

XXIV 

Karloff^  remained  in  seclusion  till  the 
following  Tuesday  ;  after  that  day  he  was 
seen  no  more  in  Washington.  From  time 
to  time  some  news  of  him  filters  through 
the  diplomatic  circles  of  half  a  dozen  cap- 
itals to  Washington.  The  latest  I  hoard 
of  him,  he  was  at  Port  Arthur.  It  was 
evident  that  Russia  valued  his  personal 
address  too  highly  to  exile  him  because  of 
his  failure  in  Washington.  Had  he 
threatened  or  gone  about  noisily,  we 
should  all  have  forgotten  him  completely. 
As  it  is,  the  memory  of  him  to-day  is  as 
vivid  as  his  actual  presence.  Thus,  I  give 
him  what  dramatists  call  an  agreeable 
exit. 

I  was  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
station  the  morning  after  that  unforget- 
able  night  at  Senator  Blank's  house.  I 
had  gone  there  to  see  about  the  departure 
of  night  trains,  preparatory  to  making  a 
flying  trip  to  New  York,  and  was  leaving 
the  station  when  a  gloved  hand  touched 
me  on  the  arm.  The  hand  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Chadwick.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
conventional  traveling  gray,  and  but  for 
the  dark  lines  under  her  eyes  she  would 
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have  made  a  picture  for  any  man  to  ad- 
mire. She  looked  tired,  very  tired,  as 
women  look  who  have  not  slept  well. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Orator,'*  she  said, 
saluting  me  with  a  smile. 

"You  are  going  away?"  I  asked,  shak- 
ing her  hand  cordially. 

"'Way,  'way,  away!  I  am  leaving  for 
Nice,  where  I  expect  to  spend  the  winter. 
I  had  intended  to  remain  in  Washington 
till  the  holidays ;  but  I  plead  guilty  to  a 
roving  disposition,  and  I  frequently 
change  my  mind." 

"Woman's  most  charming  preroga- 
tive," said  I,  gallantly. 

What  a  mask  the  human  countenance 
is!  How  little  I  dreamed  that  I  was  jest- 
ing with  a  woman  whose  heart  was  break- 
ing, and  numbed  with  a  terrible  pain ! 

Her  maid  came  up  to  announce  that 
everything  was  ready  for  her  reception  in 
the  stateroom,  and  that  the  train  was 
about  to  draw  out  of  the  station.  Mrs. 
Chadwick  and  I  bade  each  other  good-by. 
Two  years  passed  before  I  saw  her  again. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  returned  to  my 
rooms  to  pack  a  case  and  have  the  thing 
off  my  mind.  Tramping  restlessly  up 
and  down  before  my  bachelor  apartment 
house  I  discerned  M'sieu  Zhames.  His 
face  was  pale  and  troubled,  but  the  angle 
of  his  jaw  told  me  that  he  had  determined 
upon  something  or  other. 

"Ha!"  I  said,  railingly.  He  wore  a 
decently  respectable  suit  of  ready-made 
clothes.  **Lost  your  job  and  want  me  to 
give  you  a  recommendation?" 

"I  want  a  few  words  with  you.  Chuck, 
and  no  fooling.  Don't  say  that  you  can't 
spare  the  time.    You've  simply  got  to." 

"With  whom  am  I  to  talk,  James  the 
groom,  or  Warburton  the  gentleman?" 

"You  are  to  talk  with  the  man  whose 
lister  you  are  to  marry." 

I  became  curious,  naturally.  "No  po- 
lice affair?" 

"No,  it's  not  the  police.  I  can  very 
well  go  to  a  lawyer,  but  I  desire  absolute 
secrecy.   Let  us  go  up  to  your  rooms." 


I  led  the  way.  I  was  beginning  to  de- 
sire to  know  what  all  this  meant. 

"Has  anybody  recognized  you?"  I 
asked,  unlocking  the  door  to  my  apart- 
ment. 

"No;  and  I  shouldn't  care  a  hang  if 
they  had." 

"Oho!" 

Warburton  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
and  lighted  a  cigar.  He  puffed  it  rap- 
idly, while  I  got  together  my  shaving  and 
toilet  sets. 

"Start  her  up,"  said  I. 

"Chuck,  when  my  father  died  he  left 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  five  per 
cents ;  that  is  to  say.  Jack,  Nancy  and  I 
were  given  a  yearly  income  of  about  for- 
ty-five hundred.  Nancy's  portion  and 
mine  are  still  in  bonds  which  do  not  ma- 
ture till  1900.  Jack  has  made  several  bad 
investments,  and  about  half  of  his  is 
gone ;  but  his  wife  has  plenty,  so  his  losses 
do  not  trouble  him.  Now,  I  have  been 
rather  frugal  during  the  past  seven  years. 
I  have  lived  entirely  upon  my  Army  pay. 
I  must  have  something  like  twenty-five 
thousand  lying  in  the  bank  in  New  York. 
On  Monday,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  Colonel  Annesley  will  become 
practically  a  beggar,  a  pauper." 

"What?"  My  shaving-mug  slipped 
from  my  hand  and  crashed  to  the  floor, 
where  it  lay  in  a  hundred  pieces. 

"Yes.  He  and  his  daughter  will  not 
have  a  roof  of  their  own:  all  gone,  every 
stick  and  stone.  Don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions ;  only  do  as  I  ask  of  you."  He  took 
out  his  check-book  and  filled  out  two 
blanks.  These  he  handed  to  me.  **The 
large  one  I  want  you  to  place  in  the  Gold 
bank,  to  the  credit  of  Colonel  Annesley." 

I  looked  at  the  check.  "Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars?"  I  gasped. 

"The  Gold  bank  has  this  day  discount- 
ed the  colonel's  note.  It  falls  due  on  Mon- 
day. In  order  to  meet  it,  he  will  have  to 
sell  what  is  left  of  the  Virginian  estate 
and  his  fine  horses.  The  interest  will  be 
inconsiderable." 
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"What  .  .  ."I  began,  but  he  in- 
terrupted me. 

"I  shall  not  answer  a  single  question. 
The  check  for  three  thousand  is  for  the 
purchase  oi  the  horses,  which  will  be  put 
on  sale  Saturday  morning.  They  are 
easily  worth  this  amount.  Through  what- 
ever agency  you  please,  buy  these  horses 
for  me,  but  not  in  my  name.  As  for  the 
note,  cash  my  check  first  and  present  the 
currency  for  the  note.  No  one  will  know 
anything  about  it  then.  You  can  not 
trace  money.'* 

"Good  Lord,  Bob,  you  are  crazy!  You 
are  giving  away  a  fortune,''  I  remon- 
strated. 

"It  is  my  own,  and  my  capital  remains 
untouched." 

"Have  you  told  her  that  you  love  her? 
Does  she  know  who  you  are  .^"  I  was  very 
much  excited. 

"No,"  sadly,  "I  haven't  told  her  that 
I  love  her.  She  does  not  know  who  I  am. 
What  is  more,  I  never  want  her  to  know. 
I  have  thrown  my  arms  roughly  around 
her,  thinking  her  to  be  Nancy,  and  have 
kissed  her.  Some  reparation  is  due  her. 
On  Monday  I  shall  pack  up  quietly  and 
return  to  the  West." 

"Annesley  beggared?  What  in  heav- 
en's name  does  this  all  mean?"  I  was 
confounded. 

"Some  day.  Chuck,  when  you  have  en- 
tered the  family  properly  as  my  sister's 
husband,  perhaps  I  may  confide  to  you. 
At  present  the  secret  isn't  mine.  Let  it 
suffice  that  through  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  father  of  the  girl  I  love  is 
ruined.  I  am  not  doing  this  for  any 
theatrical  play,  gratitude  and  all  that 
rot,"  with  half  a  smile.  "I  admire  and 
respect  Colonel  Annesley;  I  love  his 
daughter,  hopelessly  enough.  I  have 
never  been  of  much  us6  to  any  one.  Other 
persons'  troubles  never  worried  me  to  any 
extent;  I  was  happy-go-lucky,  careless 
and  thoughtless.  True,  I  never  passed  a 
beggar  without  dropping  a  coin  into  his 
cup.     But  often  this  act  was  the  result 


of  a  good  dinner  and  a  special  vintage. 
The  twenty  thousand  will  keep  the 
colonel's  home,  the  house  his  child  was 
born  in,  her  mother  before  her.  I  am 
doing  this  crazy  thing,  as  you  call  it, 
because  it  is  going  to  make  me  rather 
happy.  I  shall  disappear  Monday.  They 
may  or  they  may  not  suspect  who  has 
come  to  their  aid.  They  may  even  trace 
the  thing  to  you ;  but  you  will  be  honor- 
bound  to  reveal  nothing.  When  you  have 
taken  up  the  note,  mail  it  to  Annesley. 
You  will  find  Count  KarlofTs  name  on  it." 

"Karloff^?"     I  was  in  utter  darkness. 

"Yes.  Annesley  borrowed  twenty  thou- 
sand of  him  on  a  three  months'  note.  Both 
men  are  well  known  at  the  Gold  bank, 
Karloff  having  a  temporary  large  deposit 
there,  and  Annesley  always  having  done 
his  banking  at  the  same  place.  Karlofi^, 
for  reasons  which  I  can  notr  tell  you,  did 
not  turn  in  the  note  till  this  morning. 
You  will  take  it  up  this  afternoon." 

"Annesley,  whom  I  believed  to  be  a 
millionaire,  penniless;  Karloff  one  of  his 
creditors?  Bob,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
are  treating  me  fairly.  I  can't  go  into 
this  thing  blindly." 

"If  you  will  not  do  it  under  these  con- 
ditions, I  shall  have  to  find  some  one  who 
will,"  resolutely. 

I  looked  at  the  checks  and  then  at  him. 
.  .  .  Twenty-three  thousand  dollars! 
It  was  more  than  I  ever  before  held  in 
my  hand  at  one  time.  And  he  was  giving 
it  away  as  carelessly  as  I  should  have 
given  away  a  dime.  Then  the  bigness  of 
the  act,  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of 
it,  came  to  me  suddenly. 

"Bob,  you  are  the  finest  lover  in  all  the 
world !  And  if  Miss  Annesley  ever  knows 
who  you  are,  she  isn't  a  woman  if  she  does 
not  fall  immediately  in  love  with  you." 
I  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  I  was 
something  of  a  lover  myself,  and  I  could 
understand. 

"She  will  never  know.  I  don't  want 
her  to  know.  That  is  why  I  am  going 
away.    I  want  to  do  a  good  deed,  and  be 
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left  in  the  dark  to  enjoy  it.  That  is  all. 
After  doing  this,  I  could  never  look  her 
in  the  eyes  as  Robert  Warburton.  I  shall 
dine  with  the  folks  on  Sunday.  I  shall 
confess  all  only  to  Nancy,  who  has  always 
been  the  only  confidante  I  have  ever  had 
among  the  women." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  could  bring  no 
words  to  my  lips.  Finally  I  stammered 
out:  "Nancy  knows.  I  told  her  every- 
thing last  night.  I  broke  my  word  with 
you.  Bob,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  She 
was  crying  again  over  whet  she  thinks  to 
be  your  heartlessness.     I  had  to  tell  her.'^' 

"What  did  she  say?"  rising  abruptly. 

"She  laughed,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  seen  her  look  so  happy.  There'll 
be  a  double  wedding  yet,  my  boy."  I 
was  full  of  enthusiasm. 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  you,  Chuck;  I 
wish  I  could.  I'm  rather  glad  you  told 
Nan.  I  love  her,  and  I  don't  want  her  to 
worry  about  me."  He  gripped  my  hand. 
"You  will  do  just  as  I  ask.?" 

"To  the  very  letter.  Will  you  have  a 
little  Scotch  to  perk  you  up  a  bit.?  You 
look  rather  seedy." 

"No,"  smiling  dryly.  "If  she  smelt 
liquor  on  my  breath  I  should  lose  my  po- 
sition.    Good  by,  then,  till  Sunday." 

I  did  not  go  to  New  York  that  night. 
I  forgot  all  about  going.  Instead,  I  went 
to  Nancy,  to  whom  I  still  go  whenever  I 
am  in  trouble  or  in  doubt. 


XXV 

Friday  morning. 

Miss  Annesley  possessed  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  force  and  power  of 
will.  Though  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
not  patent  to  her,  she  was  a  philosopher. 
She  always  submitted  gracefully  to  the 
inevitable.  She  was  religious,  too,  feel- 
ing assured  that  God  would  provide.  She 
did  not  go  about  the  house,  moaning  and 
weeping;  she  simply  studied  all  sides  of 
the  calamity,  and  looked  around  to  see 


what  could  be  saved.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  she  was  even  cheerful.  There 
were  no  new  lines  in  her  face;  her  eyes 
were  bright  and  eager.  All  persons  of 
genuine  talent  look  the  world  confidently 
in  the  face ;  they  know  exactly  what  they 
can  accomplish.  As  KarlofF  had  advised 
her,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  about  the 
future.  Her  violin  would  support  her 
and  her  father,  perhaps  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  knowledge  of  this 
gave  her  a  silent  happiness,  that  kind 
which  leaves  upon  the  face  a  serene  and 
beautiful  calm. 

At  this  moment  she  stood  on  the  ver- 
anda, her  hand  shading  her  eyes.  She 
was  studying  the  sky.  The  afternoon 
would  be  clear;  the  last  ride  should  be  a 
memorable  one.  The  last  ride!  Tears 
blurred  her  eyes  and  there  was  a  smother- 
ing sensation  in  her  throat.  The  last 
ride!  After  to-day  Jane  would  have  a 
new,  strange  mistress.  If  only  she  might 
go  to  this  possible  mistress  and  tell  her 
how  much  she  loved  the  animal,  to  obtain 
from  her  the  promise  that  she  would  be 
kind  to  it  always.  How  mysteriously  the 
human  heart  spreads  its  tendrils  around 
the  objects  of  its  love!  What  is  there  in 
the  loving  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  that,  losing 
one  or  the  other,  an  emptiness  is  created.'* 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  heart  goes  out 
wholly  and  without  distrust  to  the  faith- 
ful, to  the  undeceiving,  to  the  dumb  but 
loving  beast,  which,  for  all  its  strength, 
is  so  helpless. 

She  dropped  her  hand  and  spoke  to 
James,  who  was  waiting  near  by  for  her 
orders. 

"James,  you  will  have  Pierre  fill  a  sad- 
dle-hamper; two  plates,  two  knives  and 
forks,  and  so  forth.  We  shall  ride  in 
the  north  country  this  afternoon.  It  will 
be  your  last  ride.  To-morrow  the  horses 
will  be  sold."     How  bravely  she  said  it! 

"Yes,  Miss  Annesley."  Whom  were 
they  going  to  meet  in  the  north  country  ? 
"At  what  hour  shall  I  bring  the  horses 
around?" 
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^At  three  o'clock,  promptly,  James." 

She  entered  the  house  and  directed  her 
steps  to  the  study.  She  found  her  father 
arranging  the  morning's  mail.  She  drew 
up  a  chair  beside  him,  and  ran  through 
her  own  letters.  An  invitation  to  lunch 
with  Mrs.  the  Secretary  of  State;  she 
tossed  it  into  the  waste-basket.  A  din- 
ner-dance at  the  Country  Club,  a  ball  at 
the  Brazilian  Legation,  a  tea  at  the  Ger- 
man Embassy,  a  box  party  at  some  com- 
ing play,  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion ;  one  by  one  they  fluttered 
into  the  basket.  A  bill  for  winter  furs,  a 
bill  from  the  dressmaker,  one  from  the 
milliner,  one  from  the  glover,  and  one 
from  the  florist ;  these  she  laid  aside,  reck- 
oning their  sum-total,  and  frowning. 
How  could  she  have  been  so  extravagant? 
She  chanced  to  look  at  her  father.  He 
was  staring  rather  stupidly  at  a  slip  of 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  trembling  fin- 
gers. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  vaguely 
troubled. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  extend- 
ing the  paper  for  her  inspection. 

Neither  did  she  at  first. 

"Karloff  has  not  done  this,"  went  on 
her  father,  "for  it  shows  that  he  has  had 
it  discounted  at  the  bank.  It  is  canceled ; 
it  is  paid.  I  did  not  have  twenty  thou- 
sand in  the  bank;  I  did  not  have  even  a 
quarter  of  that  amount  to  my  credit. 
There  has  been  some  mistake.  Our  real- 
estate  agent  expects  to  realize  on  the  home 
not  earUer  than  Monday  morning.  In 
case  it  was  not  sold  then,  he  was  to  take 
up  the  note  personally.  This  is  not  his 
work,  or  I  should  have  been  notified." 
Then,  with  a  burst  of  grief:  **  Betty,  my 
poor  Betty!  How  can  you  forgive  me? 
How  can  I  forgive  myself?" 

"Father,  I  am  brave.  Let  us  forget. 
It  will  be  better  so." 

She  kissed  his  hand  and  drew  it  loving^ 
ly  across  her  cheek.  Then  she  rose  and 
moved  toward  the  light.  She  studied  the 
note  carefully.     There  was  nothing  on 


it  save  KarlofPs  writing  and  her  father's 
and  the  red  imprint  of  the  bank's  cancel- 
ation. Out  of  the  window  and  beyond 
she  saw  James  leading  the  horses  to  the 
watering  trough.  Her  face  suddenly 
grew  crimson  with  shame,  and  as  suddenly 
as  it  came  the  color  faded.  She  folded 
the  note  and  absently  tucked  it  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress.  Then,  as  if  struck 
by  some  strange  thought,  her  figure  grew 
tense  and  rigid  against  the  blue  back- 
ground of  the  sky.  The  glow  which  stole 
over  her  features  this  time  had  no  shame 
in  it,  and  her  eyes  shone  like  the  waters 
of  sunlit  seas.  It  must  never  be;  no,  it 
must  never  be. 

"We  shall  make  inquiries  at  the  bank," 
she  said.  "And  do  not  be  downcast, 
father ;  the  worst  is  over.  What  mistakes 
you  have  made  are  forgotten.  The  fu- 
ture looks  bright  to  me." 

"Through  innocent  young  eyes  the  fu- 
ture is  ever  bright ;  but  as  we  age  we  find 
most  of  the  sunshine  on  either  side,  and 
we  stand  in  the  shadow  between.  Brave 
heart,  I  glory  in  your  courage.  God  will 
provide  for  you;  He  will  not  let  my 
shadow  fall  upon  you.  Yours  shall  be 
the  joy  of  living,  mine  shall  be  the  pain. 
God  bless  you !  I  wonder  how  I  shall  ever 
meet  your  mother's  accusing  eyes?" 

"Father,  you  mtist  not  dwell  upon  this 
any  longer;  for  my  sake  you  must  not. 
When  everything  is  paid  there  will  be  a 
little  left,  enough  till  I  and  my  violin  find 
something  to  do.  After  all,  the  world's 
applause  must  be  a  fine  thing.  I  can  even 
now  see  the  criticisms  in  the  great  news- 
papers. *A  former  young  society  woman, 
well  known  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Washington,  made  her  dSbut  as  a  concert 
player  last  night.  She  is  a  stunning 
young  person.'  *A  young  queen  of  the 
diplomatic  circles,  here  and  abroad,  ap- 
peared in  public  as  a  violinist  last  night. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  most  exclusive  sets, 
and  society  was  out  to  do  her  homage.' 
*One  of  Washington's  brilliant  young 
horsewomen,'  and  so  forth.    Away  down 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  somewhere, 
they  will  add  that  I  play  the  violin  rather 
well  for  an  amateur."  In  all  her  trial, 
this  was  the  one  bitter  expression,  and 
she  was  sorry  for  it  the  moment  it  escaped 
her. 

Happily  her  father  was  not  listening. 
He  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  mystery 
of  the  canceled  note. 

She  had  mounted  Jane  and  was  gath- 
ering up  the  reins,  while  James  strapped 
on  the  saddle-hamper.  This  done,  he 
climbed  into  the  saddle  and  signified  by 
touching  his  cap  that  all  was  ready.  So 
they  rode  forth  in  the  sweet  freshness  of 
that  November  afternoon.  A  steady  wind 
was  blowing,  the  compact  white  clouds 
sailed  swiftly  across  the  brilliant  heavens, 
the  leaves  whispered  and  fluttered,  hither 
and  thither,  wherever  the  wind  listed;  it 
was  the  day  of  days.  It  was  the  last  ride, 
and  fate  owed  them  the  compensation  of 
a  beautiful  afternoon. 

The  last  ride!  Warburton's  mouth 
drooped.  Never  again  to  ride  with  her! 
How  the  thought  tightened  his  heart! 
What  a  tug  it  was  going  to  be  to  give 
her  up!  But  so  it  must  be.  He  could 
never  face  her  gratitude.  He  must  dis- 
appear, like  the  good  fairies  in  the  story- 
books. If  he  left  now,  and  she  found  out 
what  he  had  done,  she  would  always  think 
kindly  of  him,  even  tenderly.  At  twilight, 
when  she  took  out  her  violin  and  played 
soft  measures,  perhaps  a  thought  or  two 
would  be  given  to  him.  After  what  had 
happened,  this  contemptible  masquerad- 
ing and  the  crisis  through  which  her 
father  had  just  passed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  love  him.  She  would 
always  regard  him  with  suspicion,  as  a 
witness  of  her  innocent  shame. 

He  recalled  the  two  wooden  plates  in 
the  hamper.  Whom  was  she  going  to 
meet?  Ah,  well,  what  mattered  it?  After 
to-day  the  abyss  of  eternity  would  yawn 
between  them.  How  he  loved  her!  How 
he  adored  the  exquisite  profile,  the  warm- 


tinted  skin,  the  shining  hair!  .  .  .  And 
he  had  lost  her!    Ah,  that  last  ride ! 

The  girl  was  holding  her  head  high 
because  her  heart  was  full.  No  more  to 
ride  on  a  bright  morning,  with  the  wind 
rushing  past  her,  bringing  the  odor  of 
the  grasses,  of  the  flowers,  of  the  earth 
to  tingle  her  nostrils;  no  more  to  follow 
the  hounds  on  a  winter's  day,  with  the 
pack  baying  beyond  the  hedges,  the  gay, 
red-coated  riders  sweeping  down  the  field ; 
no  more  to  wander  through  the  halls  of 
her  mother's  birthplace  and  her  own. 
Like  a  breath  on  a  mirror,  all  was  gone. 
Why?  What  had  she  done  to  be  flung 
down  thus  ruthlessly  ?  She,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  idleness  and  luxury,  must 
turn  her  hands  to  a  living!  Without  be- 
ing worldly,  she  knew  the  world.  Once 
she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  she  would 
lose  caste  among  her  kind.  True,  they 
would  tolerate  her,  but  no  longer  would 
her  voice  be  heard  or  her  word  have 
weight. 

Soon  she  would  be  tossed  about  on  the 
whirlpool  and  swallowed  up.  Then  would 
come  the  haggling  with  managers,  long 
and  tiresome  journeys,  gloomy  hotels  and 
indifferent  fare,  curious  people  who  de- 
sired to  see  the  one-time  fashionable  belle; 
her  portraits  would  be  lithographed  and 
hung  in  shop-windows,  in  questionable  re- 
sorts, and  the  privacy  so  loved  by  gentle- 
women gone;  and  perhaps  there  would  be 
insults.  And  she  was  only  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  twenties,  the  radiant,  blooming 
twenties ! 

During  the  long  ride  (  for  they  covered 
something  like  seven  miles)  not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  girl  was  abiding  her 
time ;  the  man  had  nothing  to  voice.  They 
were  going  through  the  woods,  when  they 
came  upon  a  clearing  through  which  a 
narrow  brook  loitered  or  sallied  down  the 
incline.  She  reined  in  and  raised  her  crop. 
He  was  puzzled.  So  far  as  he  could  see, 
he  and  the  girl  were  alone.  The  person, 
for  whom,  he  reasoned,  he  had  brought 
the  second  plate,  was  nowhere  in  laighL 
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A  flat  boulder  lay  at  the  side  of  the 
stream,  and  she  nodded  toward  it.  War- 
burton  emptied  the  hamper  and  spread 
the  cloth  upon  the  stone.  Then  he  laid 
out  the  salad,  the  sandwiches,  the  olives, 
the  almonds,  and  two  silver  telescope- 
cups.  All  this, time  not  a  single  word 
from  either;  Warburton,  busied  with  his 
task,  did  not  lift  his  eyes  to  her. 

The  girl  had  laid  her  cheek  against 
Jane's  nose,  and  two  lonely  tears  trailed 
slowly  down  her  velvety  cheeks.  Present- 
ly he  was  compelled  to  look  at  her  and 
speak. 

"Everything  is  ready,  Miss."  He 
spoke  huskily.  The  sight  of  her  tears 
gave  him  an  indescribable  agony. 

She  dropped  the  bridle-reins,  brushed 
her  eyes,  and  the  sunshine  of  a  smile 
broke  through  the  troubled  clouds. 

"Mr.  Warburton,"  she  said  gently, 
**let  us  not  play  any  more.  I  am  too  sad. 
Let  us  hang  up  the  masks,  for  the  comedy 
is  done." 


XXVI 

How  silent  the  forest  was !  The  brook 
no  longer  murmured,  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves  was  without  sound.  A  spar  of  sun- 
shine, filtering  through  the  ragged  Umbs 
of  the  trees,  fell  aslant  her,  and  she  stood 
in  an  aureola.  As  for  my  hero,  a  species 
of  paralysis  had  stricken  him  motionless 
and  dumb.  It  was  all  so  unexpected,  all 
so  sudden,  that  he  had  the  sensation  of 
being  whirled  away  from  reality  and  bun- 
dled unceremoniously  into  the  unreal. 
.  .  .  She  knew,  and  had  known!  A 
leaf  brushed  his  face,  but  he  was  senseless 
to  the  touch  of  it.  All  he  had  the  power 
to  do  was  to  stare  at  her.  .  .  .  She 
knew,  and  had  known! 

Dick  stepped  into  the  brook  and  began 
to  paw  the  water,  and  the  intermission  of 
speech  and  action  came  to  an  end. 

"You  .  .  .  and  you  knew?"  What 
a  strange  sound  his  voice  had  in  his  own 
ears! 


"Yes.  From  the  very  beginning  I 
knew  you  to  be  a  gentleman  in  mas- 
querade; that  is  to  say,  when  I  saw  you 
in  the  police-court.  The  absence  of  the 
beard  confused  me  at  first,  but  presently 
I  recognized  the  gentleman  whom  I  had 
noticed  on  board  the  ship." 

So  she  had  noticed  him? 

"That  night  you  believed  me  to  be 
your  sister  Nancy.  But  I  did  not  know 
this  till  lately.  And  the  night  I  visited 
her  she  exhibited  some  photographs. 
Among  these  was  a  portrait  of  you  with- 
out a  beard." 

Warburton  started.  And  the  thought 
that  this  might  be  the  case  had  never 
trickled  through  his  thick  skull!  How 
she  must  have  laughed  at  him  secretly ! 

She  continued:  "Even  then  I  was  not 
sure.  But  when  Colonel  Raleigh  declared 
that  you  resembled  a  former  lieutenant 
of  his,  then  I  knew.*'  She  ceased.  She 
turned  to  her  horse  as  if  to  gather  the 
courage  to  go  on ;  but  Jane  had  her  nose 
hidden  in  the  stream,  and  was  oblivious 
of  her  mistress's  need. 

He  waited  dully  for  her  to  resume,  for 
he  supposed  that  she  had  not  yet  done. 

"I  have  humiliated  you  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  for  this  I  want  you  to  forgive 
me.  I  sent  the  butler  away  for  the  very 
purpose  of  making  you  serve  in  his  stead. 
But  you  were  so  good  about  it  all,  with 
never  a  murmur  of  rebellion,  that  I  grew 
ashamed  of  my  part  in  the  comedy.  But 
now  .  .  .  "  Her  eyes  closed  and  her 
body  swayed ;  but  she  clenched  her  hands, 
and  the  faintness  passed  away.  "But  for 
you  my  poor  father  would  have  been  dis- 
honored, and  I  should  have  been  forced 
into  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  I  despise. 
Whenever  I  have  humiliated  you,  you 
have  returned  the  gift  of  a  kind  deed. 
You  will  forgive  me?" 

"Forgive  you?  There  is  nothing  for 
me  to  forgive  on  my  side,  much  on  yours. 
It  is  you  who  should  forgive  me.  What 
you  have  done  I  have  deserved."  His 
tongue  was  thick  and  dry.  How  much  did 
she  know? 
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"No,  not  wholly  deserved  it."  She 
fumbled  with  the  buttons  of  her  waist; 
her  eyes  were  so  full  that  she  could  not 
see.  She  produced  an  oblong  slip  of  pa- 
per. 

When  he  saw  it,  a  breath  as  of  ice  en- 
veloped him.  The  thing  she  held  out 
toward  him  was  the  canceled  note.  For  a 
while  he  did  me  the  honor  to  believe  that 
I  had  betrayed  him. 

"I  understand  the  kind  and  generous 
impulse  which  prompted  this  deed.  Oh, 
I  admire  it,  and  I  say  to  you,  God  bless 
you!  But  don't  you  see  how  impossible 
it  is?  It  can  not  be;  no,  no!  My  father 
and  I  are  proud.  What  we  owe  we  shall 
pay.  Poverty,  to  be  accepted  without 
plaint,  must  be  without  debts  of  grati- 
tude. But  it  was  noble  and  great  of  you ; 
and  I  knew  that  you  intended  to  run 
away  without  ever  letting  any  one  know." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  No  one.    I  guessed  it." 

And  he  might  have  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  it ! 

"Won't  you  .  .  .  won't  you  let  it  be 
as  it  is?  I  have  never  done  anything 
worth  while  before,  and  this  has  made  me 
happy.  Won't  you  let  me  do  this?  Only 
you  need  know.  I  am  going  away  on 
Monday,  and  it  will  be  years  before  I  see 
Washington  again.  No  one  need  ever 
know." 

"It  is  impossible!" 

"Why?" 

She  looked  away.  In  her  mind's  eye 
she  could  see  this  man  leading  a  troop 
through  a  snow-storm.  How  the  wind 
roared!  How  the  snow  whirled  and  ed- 
died about  them,  or  suddenly  blotted  them 
from  the  sight!  But,  on  and  on,  reso- 
lutely, courageously,  hopefully,  he  led 
them  on  to  safety.  .  .  .  He  was  speak- 
ing, and  the  picture  dissolved. 

"Won't  you  let  it  remain  just  as  it  is?" 
he  pleaded. 

Her  head  moved  negatively,  and  once 
more  she  extended  the  note.  He  took  it 
and  slowly  tore  it  into  shreds.  With  it  he 


was  tearing  up  the  dream  and  tossing  it 
down  the  winds. 

"The  money  will  be  placed  to  your 
credit  at  the  bank  on  Monday.  We  can 
not  accept  such  a  gift  from  any  one.  You 
would  not,  I  know.  But  always  shall  I 
treasure  the  impulse.  It  will  give  me 
courage  in  the  future  .  .  .  when  I  am 
fighting  alone." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I?  I  am  going  to  appear  before  the 
public,"  with  assumed  lightness;  "I  and 
my  violin." 

He  struck  his  hands  together.     **The 
stage?"  horrified. 
.   "I  must  live,"  calmly. 

"But  a  servant  to  public  caprice?  It 
ought  not  to  be !  I  realize  that  I  can  not 
force  you  to  accept  my  gift,  but  this  I 
shall  do:  I  shall  buy  in  the  horses  and 
give  them  back  to  you." 

"You  musn't.  I  shall  have  no  place  to 
put  them.  Oh!"  with  a  gesture  full  of 
despair  and  unshed  tears,  "why  have  you 
done  all  this?  Why  this  mean  masque- 
rade, this  submitting  to  the  humiliations 
I  have  contrived  for  you,  this  act  of  gen- 
erosity? Why?" 

Perhaps  she  knew  the  answers  to  her 
own  questions,  but,  womanlike,  wanted  to 
be  told. 

And  at  that  moment,  though  I  am  not 
sure,  I  believe  Warburton's  guarding  an- 
gel gave  him  some  secret  advice. 

"You  ask  me  why  I  have  played  the 
fool  in  the  motley?"  finding  the  strength 
of  ^his  voice.  "Why  I  have  submitted  in 
silence  to  your  just  humiliations?  Why  I 
have  acted  what  you  term  generously? 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  not 
guessed  the  riddle?" 

She  turned  her  delicate  head  aside  and 
switched  the  grasses  with  her  riding-crop. 

"Well,"  flinging  aside  his  cap,  which 
he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand,  "I  will 
tell  you.  I  wanted  to  be  near  you.  I 
wanted  to  be,  what  you  made  me,  your 
servant.  It  is  the  one  great  happiness 
that  I  have  known.    I  have  done  all  these 
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things  because  .  .  .  because,  Gtxl  help 
me,  I  love  you!  Yes,  I  love  you,  wiiii 
every  beat  of  my  heart !''  lifting  his  head 
proudly.  Upon  his  face  love  had  put  the 
hallowed  seal.  **Do  not  turn  your  head 
away,  for  my  love  is  honest.  I  ask  noth- 
ing, nothing;  I  expect  nothing.  I  know 
that  it  is  hopeless.  What  woman  could 
love  a  man  who  has  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous in  her  eyes,  as  I  have  made  myself  in 
yours?"  bitterly. 

"No,  not  ridiculous;  never  that!"  she 
interrupted,  her  face  still  averted. 

He  strode  toward  her  hastily,  and  for 
a  moment  her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
But  all  he  did  was  to  kneel  at  her  feet 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  riding-skirt.  He 
rose  hurriedly. 

"God  bless  you,  and  good-by!"  He 
knew  that  if  he  remained  he  would  lose  all 
control,  crush  her  madly  in  his  arms,  and 
hurt  her  lips  with  his  despairing  kisses. 
He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  paces,  when  he 
heard  her  call  pathetically.    He  stopped. 

"Mr.  Warburton,  surely  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  me  here  alone  with  the 
horses?" 

"Pardon  me,  I  did  not  think!  I  am 
confused !"  he  blundered. 

"You  are  modest,  too."  Why  is  it 
that,  at  the  moment  a  man  succumbs  to 
his  embarrassment,  a  woman  rises  above 
hers?  "Come  nearer,"  a  command  which 
he  obeyed  with  some  hesitation.  "You 
have  been  a  groom,  a  butler,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  me  that  you  love  me. 
Listen.  Love  is  like  a  pillar  based  upon 
a  dream :  one  by  one  we  lay  the  stones  of 
beauty,  of  courage,  of  faith,  of  honor,  of 
steadfastness.  We  wake,  and  how  the 
beautiful  pillar  tumbles  about  our  ears! 
What  right  have  you  to  build  your  pillar 
upon  a  dream  of  me?  What  do  you  know 
of  the  real  woman,  for  I  have  all  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  the  sex ;  what  do  you 
know  of  me?  How  do  you  know  that  I 
am  not  selfish?  that  I  am  constant?  that  I 
am  worthy  a  man's  loving?" 

'Love  is  not  like  Justice,  with  a  pair 
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of  scales  to  weigh  this  or  that.  I  do  not 
ask  why  I  love  you ;  the  knowledge  is  all 
I  need.  And  you  are  not  selfish,  incon- 
stant, and  God  knows  that  you  are  worth 
loving.  As  I  said,  I  ask  for  nothing." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  she  continued, 
as  if  she  had  not  heard  his  interpolation, 
**I  know  you  thoroughly.  I  have  had  ev- 
idence of  your  courage,  your  steadfast- 
ness, your  unselfishness.  Do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  I  am  proud  that  you  love 
me.  This  love  of  yours,  which  asks  for 
no  reward,  only  the  right  to  confess, 
ought  to  make  any  good  woman  happy, 
whether  she  loved  or  not.  And  you  would 
have  gone  away  without  telling  me, 
even !" 

"Yes."  He  dug  into  the  earth  with 
his  riding-boot.  If  only  she  knew  how 
she  was  crucifying  him! 

"Why  were  you  going  away  without 
telling  me?" 

He  was  dumb. 

Her  arms  and  eyes,  uplifted,  appealed 
to  heaven.  "What  shall  I  say?  How  shall 
I  make  him  understand?"  she  murmured. 
"You  love  me,  and  you  ask  for  nothing? 
Is  it  because  in  spirit  my  father  has  com- 
mitted a  crime?"  growing  tall  and  dart- 
ing a  proud  glance  at  him. 

"Good  heaven,  do  not  believe  that!"  he 
cried. 

"What  am  I  to  believe?"  tapping  the 
ground  with  her  boot  so  that  the  spur  jin- 
gled. 

A  pause. 

"Mr.  Warburton,  do  you  know  what 
a  woman  loves  in  a  man?  I  will  tell  you 
the  secret.  She  loves  courage,  constancy, 
and  honor,  purpose  that  surmounts  ob- 
stacles; she  loves  pursuit;  she  loves  the 
hour  of  surrender.  Every  woman  builds 
her  a  castle  of  romance  and  waits  for 
Prince  Charming  to  enter,  and  once  he 
does,  there  must  be  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek.  Perhaps  I  have  built  my  castle  of 
romcuice,  too.  I  wait  for  Prince  Charm- 
ing, and  ...  a  man  comes,  dressed  as  a 
groom.     There  has  been  a  game  of  hide 
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and  seek,  but  somehow  he  has  tripped. 
Will  you  not  ask  me  if  I  love  you?" 

*^No,  no!  I  understand.  I  do  not 
want  your  gratitude.  You  are  meeting 
generosity  with  generosity.  I  do  not  want 
your  gratitude,"  brokenly.  **I  want  your 
love,  every  thought  of  your  mind,  every 
beat  of  your  heart.  Can  you  give  me 
these,  honestly?" 

She  drew  off  a  glove.  Her  hand  be- 
came lost  in  her  bosom.  When  she  drew  it 
forth  she  extended  it,  palm  upward. 
Upon  it  lay  a  faded,  withered  rose.  Once 
more  she  turned  her  face  away. 

He  was  at  her  side,  and  the  hand  and 
rose  were  crushed  between  his  two  hands. 

"Can  you  give  what  I  ask?  Your 
love,  your  thoughts,  your  heart-beats?" 

It  was  her  turn  to  remain  dumb. 

**Can  you?"  He  drew  her  toward  him, 
perhaps  roughly,  being  unconscious  of 
his  strength  and  the  nervous  energy 
which  the  sight  of  the  rose  had  called  into 
being. 

**Can  we  give  those  things  which  are 
.  .  .  already  .  .  .  given?" 

Only  Warburton  and  the  angels,  or 
rather  the  angels  and  Warburton,  to  get 
at  the  chronological  order  of  things, 
heard  her,  so  low  had  grown  her  voice. 

You  may  tell  any  kind  of  secret  to  a 
horse;  the  animal  will  never  betray  you. 
Warburton  would  never  tell  me  what  fol- 
lowed; and  I  am  too  sensible  to  hang 
around  the  horses  in  hopes  of  catching 
them  in  the  act  of  talking  over  the  affair 
among  themselves.  But  I  can  easily  im- 
agine this  bit  of  equine  dialogue : 

Jane'  Did  you  ever  see  such  foolish- 
ness? 

Dick:  Never!  And  with  all  this  good 
grass  about! 

Whatever  did  follow  caused  the  girl  to 


murmur:  "This  is  the  lover  I  love;  this 
is  the  lover  I  have  been  waiting  for  in  my 
castle  of  romance.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
lost  all  worldly  things;  I  am  glad,  glad! 
When  did  you  first  learn  that  you  loved 
me?" 

(Old,  very  old ;  thousands  of  years  old, 
and  will  grow  to  be  many  thousand  years 
older.  But  from  woman's  lips  it  is  the 
sweetest  question  man  ever  heard.) 

"At  the  Gare  du  Nord,  in  Paris;  the 
first  time  I  saw  you." 

"*And  you  followed  me  across  the 
ocean?"  wonderingly. 

"And  when  did  you  first  learn  that  you 
loved  me?"  he  asked. 

(Oh,  the  trite  phrases  of  lovers'  litany.) 

"When  I  saw  you  in  the  police-court- 
Mercy!  what  a  scandal!  I  am  to  marry 
my  butler!" 

Jcme:     They  are  laughing! 

Dick:  That  is  better  than  weeping. 
Besides,  they  will  probably  walk  us  home. 
(Wise  animal!) 

He  was  not  only  wise  but  prophetic. 
The  lovers  did  walk  the  horses  home. 
Hand  in  hand  they  came  back  along  the 
road,  through  the  flame  and  flush  of  the 
ripening  year.  The  god  of  light  burned 
in  the  far  west,  blending  the  brown  earth 
with  his  crimson  radiance,  while  the  piu*- 
pie  shadows  of  the  approaching  dusk 
grew  larger  and  larger.  The  man  turned. 

"What  a  beautiful  world  it  is!"  he 
said. 

"I  begin  to  find  it  so,"  replied  the  girl, 
looking  not  at  the  world  but  at  him. 

THE    END 

Potiscripi' 

I  believe  they  sent  William  back  for 
the  saddle-hamper  and  my  jehu's  cap. 


'  U'At-n  all  the  wiirlil  ura.s  young,  l/ul ' ' 
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"is  'Once  a  widow,  always  cautious,'  "  and 
ringing  the  change  on  this  snnic  idea,  she 
adds  later:  "One's  reputation  h  the  result 
of  caution." 

Then  comes  the  Duke,  despairing  of  ever 
winning  the  lady  Hcnriettn;  alone  with 
Welby,  his  friend  of  the  Chumley  type,  he 
finds  little  responsiveness : 

"I'm    utterly,    hopelessly    wretehed."    he 

"I  told  you  not  to  eat  iced  truffles,  "  is 
the  rejoinder. 

"I  didnt.  I  wish  I  had.  No.  It's  my 
heart  that's  wrong." 

"Then  give  up  smoking." 

"Fool !" 

"Fool!  Well,  birds  of  n  feather  flock  to- 
gether,— and  here  wc  are !" 

"Seriously;  1  am  at  niv  wits'  end,"  pleads 
tlie  Duke. 

"Oh,  well,  it's  always  darkest  before  the 
dawn." 

"Dark,  dawn  ?  I  wasn't  talking  about 
the  weather." 

This  is  the  Marshall  pace;  and  the  char- 
acters are  admirably  cast:  we  doubt  whether 
a    more    keen-spirited    quartette    could    he 


brought    together    than    Mr.    Drew,    Miss 
Dale,  Miss  firough,  and  Mr.  Gottschatk. 

MRS.  Violet  Jacobs,  author  of  "The  in- 
terloper," may  fall  short  as  a  love- 
romancer,  but  she  has  a  very  pretty  notion 
of  eccentricity ;  and,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
the  ceeentric  characters  of  fiction  outlast 
the  lovers  by  suveral  generations.  "The 
Interlopers"  is  worth  reading,  if  only  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  horse-riding, 
frowsy  gentlewoman  with  a  red  wig,  a 
great  heart  and  an  inimitable  manner  of 
expressing  herself,  who  furnishes  the  caus- 
tic wit  and  the  one  profound  touch  of  pa- 
thos in  tiie  book.  To  see  her  at  the  County 
Fair,  seated  on  a  blooded  mare,  and  queen- 
ing it  over  the  country  folk,  is  a  sight  in- 
deed, as  it  is  to  witness  her  impetuous 
delight  at  seeing  before  her  eyes,  for  sale, 
a  water  butt  of  the  exact  description  which 
she  has  long  desired  in  which  to  drown 
puppies.  "Ride,  Robert,  ride,  for  God's 
sake,  and  buy  the  water  butt !"  she  cries  to 
her  escort,  who  forthwith,  knowing  the  ar- 
dor of  her  desires,  sets  spur  to  horse  and 
secures  the  coveted  article. 
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IT  ia  not  surprising  that  M.  Charles  Wag- 
ner, author  of  "The  Simple  Life,"  finds 
in  America  his  (test  audience.  He  has  never 
had  the  tj'pical  French  mind.  T)ie  pro- 
found conscientiousness,  the  subjectivity  of 
his  thought — never  morbid — are  character- 
istics of  the  English  mind,  as  so  frank  a 
critic  as  M.  Taine  was  wont  to  concede. 
M.  Wagner,  it  is  reported,  is  not  a  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  country,  but  there  is 
no  denying  that  here  in  America  he  has  at- 
tuned a  popularity  as  an  essayist  and  moral 
guide  second  only  to  Maeterlinck. 

THE  satisfaction  will  be  universal  when 
it  is  learned  that  Joseph  Conrad's 
coming  novel,  "Nostromo,  a  Tale  of  the 
Seaboard,"  unlike  liia  preceding  one,  is  to 
be  all  his  own.  The  partnership  of  Mr. 
Conrad  and  Mr.  Hueffer,  like  most  literary 
partnerships,  was  a  thing  to  be  regretted. 
A  book  is,  after  all,  no  matter  what  its  sub- 
ject, an  exposition  of  temperament,  and  the 


enjoynlent  which  the  reader  has  in  •  it 
springs  from  the  sensation  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  an  unusual,  or  if  the  book 
be  great,  with  a  dominating  personality.  It 
is  an  acquaintance  of  an  intimate  sort,  in 
which  the  reader  gives  as  little  or  as  much 
as  he  pleases — appreciation  being  his  part 
of  the  contract — and  the  writer  gives  all 
that  he  has  in  him  to  give.  But  the  reader, 
though  he  is  so  indulged  and  personally  so 
reticent,  like  all  selfish  persons,  exacts  a 
great  deal.  He  wishes  for  a  continuity,  not 
only  of  ideas,  but  of  personality,  of  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  may  be  termed 
magnetism.  He  is  annoyed  at  the  overlap- 
ping of  one  intellectual  photograph  upon 
another.  His  impressions  are  blurred.  He 
suffers  from  confusion,  from  a  sense  of  not 
being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
writer,  and  from  the  feeling  that  he  is  be- 
ing plaj'cd  with.  The  wise  reader  believes 
in  his  books.  Once  he  resigns  himself  to  a 
biography,  a  history  or  a  novel,  he  puts 
himself  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  a 
little  child  and  desires  to  be  credulous.  It 
is  through  his  credulity  and  his  unques- 
tioning confidence  that  he  derives  his  ple.is- 
urc.  But  how  shall  he  put  confidence  in 
two  relators  who  supplement  each  other,  yet 
seem  not  in  perfect  accord  as  to  their  con- 
ception of  characters,  or  their  understand- 
ing of  a  psychical  situation,  or  their  agree- 
ment about  the  arrangement  of  the  hero's 
house?  The  unreality  of  the  tale  obtrudes 
itself.  It  is  no  longer  as  a  ship,  fulI-riggcd, 
with  swelling  sails,  pounding  along  before 
the  breeze;  but  a  miserable  makeshift  of 
a  craft,  her  ribs  half  covered,  her  rigging 
wrong,  tumbling  in  the  trough  and  bound 
for  no  port ! 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  some  fe- 
licitous hour,  two  fellow  writers,  full  of 
after-dinner  beneficence,  may  agree  to  col- 
laborate; but  they  do  themselves  an  injus- 
tice, and  they  lose  the  regard  of  the  public. 

THE  death  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chopin  removes 
'  from  the  West  one  of  its  most  talented 
writers.  Mrs.  Chopin  was  an  artist  of  ex- 
quisite refinement,  the  beauty  and  singu- 
larity of  whose  work  passed  unnoticed,  or 
all  but  unnoticed  in  a  day  of  the  swift  tri- 
umph of  more  spectacular  work.  Her  home 
was  in  St.  I.ouis,  where  she  moved  with  the 
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French  rather  than  the  American  group, 
but  found  in  neitht^r,  perhaps,  the  compan- 
ions who  would  incite  her  to  sustained 
work.  Her  talent  was  treated  by  her  and 
probably  by  her  friends  as  something  cas- 
ual, whereas  it  was  so  line  a  thing  as  to  de- 
serve comparison  with  that  of  George  W. 
Cable.'  It  is  not  because  their  subjects  were 
similar  that  this  comparison  is  suggested 
so  much  as  because  of  the  finish  and  fasci- 
nation of  their  work.  Both  had  a  trick  of 
insinuating  rather  than  baldly  relating  a 
fact;  both  knew  how  to  give  a  quality  of 
elegance  to  a  character  without  specifying 
that  it  was  elegance,  and  both  could  pre- 
sent a  simple  situation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  dramatic.  Both  were  deficient 
in  plots ;  both  were  at  their  best  in  llieir  de- 
lineation of  naive  characters,  Mrs.  Chop- 
in's published  books  ought  to  have  been 
supplemented  by  others;  but  she  was  a  sen- 
sitive and  a  proud  woman,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public  to  work  which  she  must 
have  known  was  of  an  exceptional  quality, 
discouraged  her.  She  practically  ceased  to 
write.  Had  she  lived  in  the  East  or  in 
England,  or  bad  she  written  twenty  years 
ago,  her  fine  abilities  would  have  brought 
her  appreciation.  But  she  chanced  upon 
an  espositional  time,  and  her  beautiful  and 
^nished  miniatures  took  up  too  small  a 
space  on  walls  devoted  to  striking  and 
gawdy  canvases,  for  them  to  receive  their  due. 


"CCIENCE  and  Immortality"  is  the  in- 
O  teresting  subject  of  an  essay  soon  to 
appear  by  Dr.  William  Osier  of  Johns 
Hopkins  HospiUl.  It  is  not  known  by  the 
irriter  that  Dr.  Osier's  contention  will  be 
the  proof  of  immortality,  or  of  inextin- 
gnishable  continuity  by  means  of  mathe- 
matics; but  such  a  proposition  has  received 
enthusiastic  consideration  by  a  certain  well- 
known  back-yard  astronomer,  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  Dr.  Osier  may  have  undertaken  the 
same  problem.  Dr.  Osier  has  been  asked 
to  join  the  faculty  of  Oxford  University, 
England.  He  has  the  especial  approval  of 
King  Edward  to  succeed  Sir  John  Burdon 
Sanderson,  a  very  distinguished  physician, 
as  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Ox- 
ford. This  honorable  recognition  of  Dr. 
Osier's  abilities  follows  that  of  Harvard  in 
granting  him  its  highest  honorary  degree. 


LILIAN  Bell  is  a  clever  writer  of  con- 
versation, and  "At  Home  With  the 
Jardines,"  her  new  novel,  is  said  to  exploit 
this  entertaining  talent  of  hers.  The  per- 
tinent inquiry  and  the  swift  retort  are  in- 
stinctive with  her.  She  can  "build" — as  the 
gown-makers  say — a  provocative  and  di- 
verting book. 

ANNA,  the  Adventuress"  has  gone  into 
the  fourth  edition  in  America  and  the 
third  in  England.  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim  has  as  adroit  a  fashion  of  handling 
London  life,  as  Benson  or  Hichens.  Noth- 
ing succeeds  better  than  cleverness.  It  is 
the  age  of  electricity,  and  displays  of  illu- 
minations are  popular. 

ROSALIND  Richards,  the  daughter  of 
that  charming  story  teller,  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Ricliards,  has  taken  to  book  writing, 
which  is  not  surprising  considering  her 
mother,  and  the  fact  that  her  grandmother 
is  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Her  first  venture  is  a 
collection  of  stories  for  children  called 
"The  Nursery  Fire." 
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"'^HACKERAY'S   Letters  to  an  Ameri- 
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can  Family/'  which  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  are  to  ap- 
pear in  book  form.  These  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  family  of  i\lr.  George  Bax- 
ter, of  New  York  City,  a  home  where  the 
novelist  found  a  welcome  which  he  appre- 
ciated. The  introduction  and  notes  to  the 
book  are  by  Miss  I.ucy  Baxter;  and  many 
characteristic  drawings  and  little  odd 
sketches  and  comments  made  by  the  author 
of  "Vanity  Fair"  are  reproduced. 

IT  is  reported  that  the  advance  orders  on 
"The  Affair  at  the  Inn,"  by  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin  and  others,  twice  made  it  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  book 
upon  the  market.  "Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook 
Farm"  has  been  translated  into  German. 

KATE  Douglas  Wiggin,  the  Misses  Jane 
and  Mary  Findlater,  and  "Allan  Mc- 
Aulay"  are  answerable  for  "The  Affair  at 
the  Inn."  Critics  have  pronounced  it  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  unusual  instance  of  a  collabora- 
tion of  four  authors  prompts  the  querv: 
"Howdidthevdoit.^" 

;  Far  south  in  Devon,  in  beautiful  Tor- 
quay, these  four  women,  well  known  in  the 
liWary  world,  met  last  summer  at  "Mount 
Sjtuart,"  the  villa  of  the  Misses  Findlater, 
ahd  there  they  were  wont  to  hold  converse 
oyer  the  teacups  on  matters  of  life  and  lit- 
erature. One  dav,  when  this  Woman's  Par- 
liament  was  in  session,  Mrs.  Wiggin,  voic- 
ing, as  usual,  the  inventive  spirit  of  America, 
suddenly  cried:  "Here  are  we,  four  authors, 
idling  away  these  sunny  days  when  we 
might,  by  putting  our  combined  wits  to- 
gether, be  producing  some  little  comedy  of 
life  and  manners,  and  amusing  ourselves 
hugely  at  the  same  time."  The  other  three 
were  reluctant  to  accept  the  idea.  Argument 
and  jomment  followed,  broken  in  a  few 
minutes  bv  other  matters,  and  destined  not 
to  oe  resumed  until  the  whole  party  had  left 
Torquay  for  the  moors  and  secluded  them- 
selves in  a  Devonshire  farmhouse. 

One  memorable  morning,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  when  tlie  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
was  so  fierce  as  to  make  walking  or  driving 
Impossible,  the  indomitable  Mrs.  Wiggin 
returned  to  the  attack  begun  in  Torquay. 


"This  is  too  stupid!"  she  cried.  "Let  us 
at  least  play  a  literary  game  and  make  a 
story  for  fun !"  She  produced  pencils  and 
paper  and,  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
fellow  authors,  forced  the  tools  of  their 
trade  upon  them. 

"The  scene  of  our  story  is  to  be  an  inn 
on  Dartmoor,"  she  insisted.  "Four  travelers 
meet  at  this  hostelry,  and  there  the  romance 
will  be  marked  out.  Each  one  of  us  nuist 
take  a  character,  explain  it,  introduce  it  at 
the  inn,  and  the  story  will  be  begun.  We 
will  take  half  an  hour  for  the  first  scene." 
In  a  moment  all  was  silence,  save  for  the 
buzz  of  pencils  and  rustle  of  paper.  The 
half-hour  over,  the  authors'  reading  began. 
Each  one  protested,  of  course,  that  she  had 
done  nothing  worth  wliile  and  had  had  no 
ideas;  but  as  the  reading  went  on  modesty 
became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  peals  of 
laughter  greeted  each  new  record. 

Behold,  the  relationships  had  established 
themselves !  The  pieces  had  fallen  into  line 
for  the  immortal  game  of  "Love's  Check- 
mate." Virginia  Pomeroy,  a  Richmond  (U. 
S.  A.)  beauty;  Mrs.  Macgill,  an  inconse- 
quential invalid  of  Tunbridge  Wells;  Ce- 
celia, her  downtrodden  companion;  and 
lastly,  a  hero  with  a  mouth-filling  name,  Sir 
Archibald  Maxwell  Mackenzie  of  Kindar- 
roch ! — such  was  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

Enthusiasm  continued  to  burn.  Walking 
or  driving,  the  little  moorland  comedy  was 
constantly  under  discussion,  and  the  favorite 
diversion  was  the  writing  of  a  chapter.  The 
general  plan  of  procedure  at  each  sitting 
was  to  read  what  had  been  written  up  to 
date,  and  then  talk  over  and  decide  upon 
the  next  event.  That  point  settled,  each  au- 
thor wrote  her  own  version  of  the  episode, 
and  all  were  read  and  compared  at  the  close 
of  the  sitting. 

The  readings  were  always  times  of  great 
amusement.  The  pieces  on  the  board  woke 
to  life  and  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Sir  Archibald  was  "dour,"  and  Mrs. 
Macgill  grew  so  spiteful  that  it  became  next 
to  impossible  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  her. 

But  finally  the  king  and  queen  assumed 
their  rightful  places ;  the  knights  and  pawns 
supported  their  lord  and  the  bishop  an- 
nounced the  banns, — and  thus  the  little 
comedy  came  to  a  happy  end. 
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ANEW  book  of  poems  is  to  appear  from 
the  pen  of  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  The 
title  is  a  modest  one — "Poems  and  Verses." 
It  consists  of  a  gathering  together  of  the 
best  product  of  her  pen  for  many  years. 

OCCASIONALLY  we  are  given  sporad- 
ic productions  of  our  great  dramatists ; 
yet  the  present  generation  of  Americans 
still  remains  in  ignorance  of  the  world's 
greatest  plays.  We  glance  over  a  year's 
repertoire  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  and 
recognize  Racine^  Corneille^  and  Moliere 
side  by  side  with  modem  playwrights.  But 
to  most  of  the  American  play-going  peo- 
ples, to  mention  Les  Pricieuses  Ridicules 
would  be  to  name  an  unknown  quantity. 
We  have  no  National  Theater  at  present; 
still,  we  believe  a  manager  would  find  more 
profit  in  a  brisk  translation  of  Moliere  than 
in  "Military  Mad"  and  "Jack's  LitUe  Sur- 
prise," the  first  of  the  season's  failures. 
In  lieu  of  good  plays  we  are  often  given 
bad  plays,  and  the  old  masterpieces,  though 
new  to  us,  are  passed  by.  But  between  the 
antipodes  of  our  modern  pleasure,  that  is 
to  say,  between  spectacular  and  farce  on 
the  one  hand,  and  society  plays  and  Ibsen- 
ism  on  the  other,  is  there  not  some  room  for 
the  world's  great  dramas.^ 

MR.  Leslie  W.  Quirk  has  written  a  book 
about  "How  to  Write  a  Short  Story." 
Without  paying  much  attention  to  style  he 
addresses  himself  to  plot,  which  he  seems 
to  consider  all  important.  After  outlining 
several  ideas  which  he  thinks  are  taking  in 
character  he  says: 

"Suppose  the  girl  over  there  should  come 
to  you,  silently  and  mysteriously,  and  place 
a  roll  of  greenbacks  in  your  hand,  with  the 
words,  *To  pay  for  your  burial.'  How 
would  it  end? 

"Or  suppose  you  stumbled  over  that  bush 
there  and  dropped  into  a  deep  hole,  where 
you  lay,  far  below  the  surface,  listening  to 
the  drip !  drip !  of  water  near  you.  And 
suppose  you  became  thirsty,  and  crawled 
nearer  for  a  drink,  and  instead  of  water 
found  a  stream  of  red  blood  gurgling 
among  the  rocks." 

And  he  wishes  to  know  how  you  would 
explain  that.  If  you  did  explain  it  viva- 
ciously enough,  you  would  have,  according 
to  his  ideas,  a  good  short  story. 


Mr.  Quirk  advises  against  the  use  of  the 
first  person  and  of  dialect,  and  of  the  letter 
or  diary  form.  He  would  have  the  short 
story  the  relation  of  associated  incident. 
As  to  selling  the  story  after  it  is  written,  he 
says:  "Study  the  market." 

The  subject  of  plots  is  a  provocative  one, 
and  a  number  of  authors  have  written  about 
it,  some  seriously,  and  others  whimsically. 
Mr.  Bernard  Capes  published  an  article*  on 
the  subject.  Thomas  Baily  Aldrich  has  a 
fanciful  chapter  in  his  Ponkapog  Papers" 
on  plots,  the  following  being  weird  enough 
to  tempt  the  excursive  and  adventurous 
writer  to  take  a  throw  at  the  subject,  so  to 
speak.  "Imagine,"  he  says,  "all  human 
beings  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  ex- 
cepting one  man.  Imagine  this  man  in 
some  vast  city — New  York  or  London.  Im- 
agine him  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his 
solitude  sitting  in  a  house  and  hearing  a 
ring  at  his  doorbell !" 

Foe  and  Hawthorne  both  left  memo- 
randa of  remarkable  ideas  for  stories  which 
they  never  used,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
some  of  our  hard-pressed  writers  who  be- 
gin their  stories  in  a  vacuum  and  end  them 
in  a  limbo,  would  do  well  to  utilize  them  to 
their  own  salvation  and  the  mitigation  of 
world's  woe  on  the  part  of  their  readers. 

The  writer  cherishes  one  or  two  very 
good  ideas  for  stories,  which  he  offers  in 
confidence.  One  is  that  of  an  incident  wit- 
nessed on  the  streets  of  Boston.  Two  well- 
dressed,  fine-looking  women  were  seen 
walking  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  in 
broad  daylight,  tugging  between  them  a 
heavy  trunk.  They  were  not  laughing,  they 
did  not  look  distressed.  They  merely 
"toted"  the  trunk,  which  was  far  beyond 
their  strength  to  carry,  and  their  faces 
made  no  apology  for  the  act,  though  they 
walked  a  long  way,  and  when  last  seen 
were  continuing  their  journey  undisturbed 
by  the  amazed  scrutiny  of  the  passers-by. 
Another  incident  occurred  in  a  church  in 
Boston,  where  a  distinguished  divine  was 
preaching  to  a  large  audience.  A  woman 
arose  from  her  seat,  came  forward,  and  in- 
terrupted the  sermon  by  addressing  some 
remark  to  the  preacher.  He  stopped  in  as- 
tonishment, leaned  forward  and  asked  her 
to  repeat  her  remark.  When  she  had  done 
so  she  returned  to  her  seat  and  the  sermon 
was  continued. 
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There  are  other  ideas  waiting  st  the  same 
source  for  authors  out  of  subjects,  and  they 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Also  titles, 
of  which  there  is  a  long  list  awaiting  t)ic 
appropriate  tale,  "A  Fearsome  Foursome" 
being  the  title  of  a  golf  story — just  by  way 
of  example — which  there  has  not  yet  been 
time  to  write.  Of  course  only  the  belief 
that  this  confidence  is  made  to  friends  too 
scrupulous  to  betray  these  ideas  to  any 
save  those  capable  of  utilizing  them  in  the 
best  way,  induces  the  writer  to  make  this 
frank  mention  of  them. 

MARY  Manning,  author  of  "Judith  of 
the  Plains,"  is  working  on  a  group  of 
Western  stories.  These  are  to  appear  in 
Harper't  Magaeine.  Miss  Manning  has  a 
love  of  things  extraordinary  and  treats  her 
west  with  a  bold  jocularity  that  suits  it 
well.  It  must  be  confessed  that  "Judith 
of  the  Plains,"  diverting  as  it  was,  lacked 
unity,  and  that  the  heroine  almost  disap- 
peared from  view  behind  a  crowd  of  more 
fascinating  and  surprising  characters,  but 
Miss  Manning  did  as  well  as  most  with  her 
first  novel — did  so  well,  indeed,  that  fiction 
lovers  are  eager  to  see  something  else  from 
her  pen.  In  the  short  story  she  will  be  at 
her  best. 

O  HENRY  had  been  writing— and 
•  well — for  three  or  four  years,  but 
had  met  with  no  very  wide  recognition,  un- 
til a  certain  story  of  his  seemed,  somehow 
or  other,  to  light  a  fuse  and  the  boom  went 
off,  and  has  been  lively  ever  since.  Not 
that  it  all  depends  on  his  name.  "While  the 
Auto  Waits,"  one  of  his  stories,  he  signed 
James  L.  Bliss.  An  editor  of  one  of  the 
thirty-five-cent  magazines  wrote  James  L. 
Bliss  (the  first  time  O.  Henry  had  used  the 
name)  that  he  had  been  following  all 
"Bliss' "  work  with  great  interest,  and 
would  like  to  see  some  of  it.  The  fact  that 
it  was  unrecognizable  is  hardly  stran^,  so 
varied  is  O,  Henry's  talent.  Though  he 
lives  now  quietly  in  New  York,  his  life  has 
been  full  of  diverse  incident.  He  has  as 
many  to  tell,  and  as  strange  stories  as 
Othello.  Perhaps  it  is  a  case  of  "passion 
remembered  in  tranquillity."  Experiences  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  South  America, 
and  even  as  a  druggist  have  left  their  ef- 


fects in  no  end  of  material.  In  New  York, 
moreover,  his  eye  is  sharp  and  he  has  lately 
been  training  his  humor  on  metropolitan 
subjects,— in  weekly  stories  for  the  New 
York  Sundag  World.  He  is  somewhat  of  a 
recluse,  being  quite  in  earnest  and  quite 
consistent  about  kee)»ing  his  real  name 
quiet,  except  among  his  real  friends.    Hia 
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ipts  are  remarkable  in  that,  once 
they  are  penned,  he  seems  rarely  to 
change  even  a  line.  Rather  slowly  he  com- 
poses, but  surely ;  and  his  hand-written 
pages  are  a  reproach  to  typewriters.  In 
fact,  some  time  before  his  latter-day  suc- 
cess, his  exquisite  manuscripts  were  a  bit  of 
a  tradition  among  editors.    In  conversation. 
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his  humor  is  as  apt  and  droll  as  in  his  writ- 
ing; it  is  quiet  and  dry  and  crops  out  in  un- 
expected places,  with  little  or  no  facial  in- 
dication. To  be  a  victim  of  it  is  first  be- 
wilderment, then  relish;  but  always  pleas- 

IN  the  luxuriant  and  eloquent  pages  of 
"Rachel  Marr,"  Morley  Roberts'  fine 
novel,  appears  the  identical  proposition 
which  furnishes  the  central  idea  of  that 
amazing  literary  production,  Bernard 
Shaw's  "Man  and  Superman."  The  idea  is 
that  the  woman  rather  than  the  man  is  the 
pnrsuer  in  love,  and  that  her  responsibili- 
ties toward  tlie  race,  and  the  instincts  which 
impel  her  to  attain  her  destiny,  are  the  vital 
force  of  the  world,  and  the  core  of  its  activ- 
ity. Woman  is  impelled  by  the  most  funda- 
mental and  dominating  of  laws,  to  preserve 
the  race.  She  has  arranged  life  so  that 
man  shall  be  her  supporter  and  protector 
that  she  may  realize  her  destiny.     "The  arts. 


all  the  eoi 
are  to  minister  to  her  pleasure,  or  are  de- 
vices by  which  man  appears  to  busy  himself 
that  he  may  conceal  from  himself,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  woman,  his  compara- 
tive uselessness.  This  is  the  grotesque 
fashion  in  which  Shaw  presents  an  ancient 
idea,  which  chivalry  has  long  since  put  out 
of  sight.  His  book,  witty,  insolent,  clever, 
true,  false  and  astonishing,  has  called  forth 
much  curious  criticism.  But  wlien  Morley 
Roberts  takes  the  same  theme,  dignifies  it, 
poetizes  it  and  presents  it  with  almost  re- 
ligious conviction,  the  attitude  of  the  rd'\dcr 
toward  the  question  is  immediately  changed. 

The  spirit  is  stirred  as  by  the  sound  of 
anthem  at  such  a  sentence  as  that  which 
Maeterlinck  calls  attention  to  the  respon<ii- 
bility  of  the  enamored  maiden:  "The  first 
kiss  of  the  betrothed  is  but  the  seal  which 
thousands  of  hands,  craving  for  birth,  have 
impressed  upon  the  lips  of  the  mother  they 
desire."  But  Shaw,  by  an  alchemy  of  his 
own,  degrades  the  idea,  makes  fantastic 
the  conditions  which  he  descrilies  as  "The 
tragi-comic  love  chase  of  the  man  by  the 
woman,"  and  gives  to  love  a  banal  inter- 
pretation. Shaw  is  disagreeable,  sometimes 
ridiculous  and  occasionally  stupid.  For 
proof  of  his  stupidity,  read  the  "Maxims  of 
a  Revolutionist"  which  supplement  his 
"Man  and  Superman."  But  to  pass  from 
him,  to  Morley  Roberts,  it  is  not  utterly  out 
of  the  question  that  the  half -conscious 
source  of  Mr.  Roberts'  book  may  have  been 
the  ideas  of  Shaw.  But  he  has  received  and 
transmitted  these  ideas  as  tliey  really  are. 
Mr.  Show  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  the 
master  of  the  real  and  one  of  the  few  men 
who  beholds  facts  and  mentions  them.  But 
as  men  walked  abroad  clothed,  so  do  ideas 
appear  draped  in  the  good  garments  of  se- 
lection, tradition,  and  fancy,  hung  about 
with  jewels  of  the  spirit,  made  rich  with 
the  embroidery  of  association.  The  actual 
facts  include  these  decorations  and  drap- 
tngs.  To  divest  them  of  these  things  is  to 
present  tjiem  as  they  never  appear — is,  in 
fact,  to  misrepresent  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  taken  the  story  of  a 
young,  beautiful  and  vital  girl  of  the 
farmer  class  in  Cornwall,  and  made  her 
love  an  austere,  intense  and  conscientions 
young  dissenter  of  her  own  class.     He  mar- 
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ries  his  cousin  to  whom  he  hns  been  es- 
pouaed  in  youth,  and  chokes  down  liis 
awakening  love  for  Rachel  Marr  because 
of  her  Catholicism,  her  love  of  pleasure 
and  his  Puritan  suspicion  that  marriage 
with  her  means  indulgence  in  delight  un- 
tempered  with  sorrow  or  duty.  Circum- 
stances reveal  to  each  their  mutual  love. 
The  wife  of  Antony  Perran  is  cruel,  tanta- 
lising, suspicious  and  untruthful.  Every- 
thing drives  the  lovers  together,  and  the 
woman  with  instinct  which  sets  at  naught 
considerations  of  custom,  openly  grasps  at 
love  and  joy.  The  man  stands  to  his  prin- 
ciples. The  warfare  of  spirit  goes  on  be- 
tween the  two,  consuming  them  both  in  its 
ineffectual  fires. 

Follows  a  quotation :  "What  she  thought, 
she  knew  not,  for  the  body  of  man  thinks 
not  in  words,  which  are  a  difficult  art,  but 
in  the  processes  of  the  living  matter  which 
responds  to  the  myriad  rain  of  influences 
as  the  grass  of  the  fields  to  the  rain  of 
heaven.  She  stayed  on  the  height  for  a 
long  while,  and  then  leapt  almost  lightly 
down  a  ells'  path  and  came  to  a  golden 
crescent  of  sand  by  the  tumbling  seas.  She 
sat  on  a  jutting  rib  of  rock  and  looked  out 
upon  the  marching  array  of  sparkling  wa- 
ters. As  she  dreamed  and  grew  and  let  the 
sea  and  the  wind  have  their  way  with  her 
great  heart,  sometimes  the  thoughts  that 
were  in  her  came  to  the  surface  as  strange 
creatures  of  the  sea  come  up  to  breathe. 
Once  she  started  and  wondered  why  it  was 
that  her  soul  was  so  set  upon  Antony,  and 
something  within  her  said  it  was  because 
he  loved  her  and  was  unhappy.  But  she 
knew  that  deeper  still  there  was  knowledge 
that  this  passion  was  as  inexplicable  as 
time  arid  eternity  and  space.    For  the  affec- 


;  like  the  ii 


affectio 


tions  of  the  liv 

time  and  space  to  man.     1 

she  existed." 

She  accepted  her  destin; 
utter  fatality,  and  drank 
of  love  to  the  lees — which 
book  may  not  be  a  judici 
young,  but  there  are  also  the  old  to  be 
■idered — those  who,  having  passed 
storms  of  life,  have  come  into  the 
joys  of  Olympus,  and  may  sit  upon  the  hills 
watching  sinking  ships  and  fighting  men — 
aye,    and    impassioned    women.     Mr.    Rob- 


ith  a  sense  of 
r  dark  draft 
■e  death.    The 
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crts'  achievement  is  a  large  one.  His  ar- 
dent document  has  been  written  at  a  white 
heat,  and  might  have  profited  as  a  literary 
production,  by  sonic  editing.  But  it  rises 
above  the  close  standards  of  the  grammari- 
ans, and  enters  the  realm  of  large  and 
tragic  poetry.  Its  theme  is  the  theme  of 
Tannhauser,  of  Faust, — of  all  the  master- 
pieces since  the  Renaissance — and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  that  peculiar  scrupulosity 
which  inclines  some  men  to  prepare  their 
libraries  as  if  for  a  juvenile  school,  will  not 
militate  against  the  success  of  a  vital  and 
profoundly  moving  composition. 

CHICAGO,  which  is  not  easily  startled, 
confessed  to  being  so,  when,  in  read- 
ing the  deatli  announcement  of  Colonel 
Ernest  Ingraham,  it  learned  that  the  de- 
ceased was  the  author  of  one  thousand  nov- 
els !  A  career  so  secretively  conducted,  so 
to  speak,  yet  with  such  achievement,  was. 
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indeed,  amazing.  Colonel  Ingraham  lived 
unostentiously  in  Chicago,  and  exercised 
the  most  extraordinary  energy,  producing, 
on  an  average,  almost  four  thousand  words 
a  day  for  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  life 
as  a  professional  writer.  His  work  found 
its  publication  chiefly  in  family  papers, 
where  it  usually  appeared  under  a  pen 
name.  He  made  no  hullabaloo  about  the 
fact  that  he  chanced  to  be  writing  instead 
of  dealing  in  soap  or  pickles,  and  went  his 
busy  way,  earning  about  seven  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  obtruding  himself 
upon  no  one.  He  was,  in  other  words,  a 
gentleman  who  was  under  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  living  and  who  chanced  to 
adopt   writing.     He   was   the   author   of   a 


number  of  plays,  one  of  which,  "Monte- 
zuma," ran  for  several  years  and  is  well 
known.  He  had  an  appetite  for  war,  and 
after  serving  with  the  Confederacy  during 
the  Civil  War,  offered  his  services  to  the 
Khedive  during  the  Soudanese  struggle. 
He  fought  with  Prussia  in  the  war  with 
France,  and  served  with  Cuba  during  the 
ten-year  fight  for  independence.  His  tall, 
erect  figure,  with  its  carefully-buttoned 
frock  coat,  its  slouched  hat  and  flower  in 
buttonhole,  was  a  £Eimiliar  sifi^ht  upon  the 
streets  of  Chicafi^o.  Colonel  Ingraham  died  in 
the  town  which  was,  in  a  way,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Confederacy — Beauvoir,  Mississippi. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  author  of  The  Prince 
of  the  House  of  David. 
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Byjeannie  Pendleton  Ewing 

NCE  my  letters  were  lightly  sped; 

Now  I  strain  for  a  forceful  style — 
Phrases  wrung  from  a  racking  head; 

Little  I  care  if  they  make  you  smile — 

Bear  with  my  ravings  yet  awhile, 
Learn  my  fashion  and  take  a  hint: 

Keep  my  veriest  note  on  file — 
Our  correspondence  may  yet  see  print! 

Once  I  scribbled  in  haste,  "Dear  Ted," 
Even  beginning  with  **Dear  Old  Boy" — 

"Soul  of  my  Soul,"  and  "Cherished," 
These  are  the  terms  I  now  employ. 
Likely  to  please  if  they  just  don't  cloy; 

Tender  words  that  would  soften  flint; 
Most  erotic,  and  far  from  coy — 

But  hearts  are  worn  on  the  sleeve,  in  print. 

Once  to  gossip  my  pen  was  wed. 

Or  it  flung  replies  to  a  fond  appeal; 
Now  if  I  joke  'tis  in  language  dead. 

And  I  tell  what  I  "know  not,"  what  I  "feel"— 

Write  of  yearnings  and  moods,  and  deal 
In  the  wordy  coin  of  the  modern  mint — 

Figures  of  speech  till  the  senses  reel. 
But  oh,  what  joy  if  it  all  sees  print! 

ENVOY. 

Soul  of  my  Soul,  thy  radiance  shed. 

For  the  light's  switched  off,  and  beneath  the  glint 
Of  a  smoky  lamp  I  write,  half-dead. 

Correspondence  designed  for  print! 
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A  LITTLE  BIOGRAPHY  WHICH  WELL  BE  FOLLOWED  FROM  TIME  TO 

TIME  BY  OTHER  SKETCHES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

WHO  ARE  WRITING  TO-DAY 


IN  preparing  for  a  literary  reputation,  per- 
haps none  of  our  younsters  have  paid 
as  much  attention  to  the  foundation  on 
which  they  builded  as  Myrtle  Reed,  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  first  effort  has  become  a  clas- 
sic, and  made  her  welcome  wherever  litera- 
ture of  a  higher  order  , 
is  recoKnized.  The 
author  of'  Love  Let- 
ters of  a  Musician" 
was  bom  in  Chicago 
thirty  years  ago,  the 
daughter  of  Hiram 
V.  Reed,  a  man  of 
scholarly  attain- 
ments, founder  of  the 
Laketide  Monthln,  the 
first  literary  maga- 
zine published  in  that 
city,  and  Elizabeth 
A.  Reed,  author  of 
" Hindu  Literature" 
"Persian  Literature," 
and  "Primitive  Bud- 
dhism." Miss  Reed 
is  the  only  daughter; 
and  being  designed 
for  a  literary  life,  she 
was  taken,  when 
about  four  years  old, 
to  Plymouth,  Ind., 
where  forthree  years 
she  drew  sustenance 
and  increased  in  vigor 
upon  Hoosiersoil. 

^^yrtle  Reed's  contributions  to  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  for  the  first  four  or 
five  years  were,  in  many  Instances,  anony- 
mous. She  had  set  her  mark  high,  and  she 
did  not  propose  to  obscure  it  by  mediocre 
work.  Her  first  hook,  "Love  Letters  of  a 
Musician,"  had  been  simmering  in  her  brain 
for  many  months,  but  was  written  under 
inspiration  in  less  than  a  week. 


■idered  good  enough    for  the  c 


and  then  began  the  real  task — securing  a 
publisher.  It  was  olfcred  to  a  Chicago 
house  through  the  best  critic  of  literature 
in  that  city.  He  returned  it  with  the  obser- 
vation that  neither  the  fortunes  of  the 
house,  nor  of  the  author,  nor  the  welfare  of 
the  pubhc  would  be 
advanced  by  its  pub- 
lication. It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  the 

through  fifteen  or 
sixteen  editions  and 
is  still  selling  better 
than  at  first,  when 
it  was  launched  with 
all  the  prestige  of  a 
new"  book.  How- 
ever, arrangements 
were  made  with  a 
publisher  of  Umited 
editions,  and  the 
"Love  Letters" 
were  brought  out  in 
a   dainty    volume 


ers.  These  are  now 
selling  at  fifty  dol- 
lars a  copy,  by  the 
way.  Contrary  to 
precedent,  the  Put- 
naras  took  Up  this 
limited  edition 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  book  a  wider  cir- 
culation, recognizing  its  salable  qualities 
among  folk  of  discriminating  taste.  The 
results  justified  the  expectation,  and  Mr. 
George  Haven  Putnam,  who  then  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  development  of 
Miss  Reed's  genius,  had  no  trouble  in  induc- 
ing her  to  write  a  second  series  with  the 
prefix  "Later"  to  the  title.  These  confirmed 
the   good  impression,  and   Miss   Reed  was 
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fairly  launched.  "The  Spinster  Book"  fol- 
lowed, and,  in  course,  ** Lavender  and  Old 
Lace,"  a  New  P'ngland  romance.  "The 
Shadow  of  Victory/'  a  talc  of  old  Fort 
Dearborn,  and  a  collaboration  issued  under 
the  title  of  "Pickaback  Songs,"  a  book  of 
jingles  for  children,  set  to  music  and  hu- 
morously pictured.  The  words  are  Miss 
Reed's.  In  the  present  publishing  season 
she  is  found  with  two  books,  "The  Master's 
Violin,"  a  romance  in  the  vein  of  "Lavender 
and  Old  Lace,"  and  "The  Book  of  Clever 
Beasts/'  which  is  fully  explained  by  its 
sub-title:  "Studies  in  Unnatural  History." 
It  is  a  satire,  more  or  less  gentle,  on  the 
prevailing  craze  for  nature  study  and  na- 
ture books,  and  the  habit  of  attributing  hu- 
man instincts  and  reasoning  faculties  to 
wild  animals. 

To  those  who  claim  intimate  friendship 
with  Myrtle  Reed  she  is  a  source  of  infinite 
joy.  Her  good  nature  is  boundless,  and  she 
is  never  so  happy  or  appears  to  so  good  ad- 
vantage as  when  she  is  recounting  a  good 
story  of  which  she  is  sometimes  the  central 
figure,  often  the  victim;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing she  enjoys  so  well  as  playing  pranks, 
even  when  they  rebound  on  her  own  head. 
Her  recreations  are  manifold;  she  enjoys 
reading  the  palms  of  her  friends.  This  is  a 
side  issue  and  gives  full  scope  to  her  power 
of  observation,  which,  no  doubt,  is  also  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  those  empirics  who 
make  it  a  serious  business. 

To  illustrate  this  young  woman's  readi- 
ness to  play  a  practical  joke,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  her  sisters  for  the  occult:  A  couple 
of  years  ago  Miss  Reed  took  a  steamboat 
trip  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  with  a 
woman  friend.  Upon  their  return  they  de- 
sired to  stop  off  at  Milwaukee,  but  having 
been  reckless  in  the  purchase  of  Connecti- 
cut-made souvenirs,  they  found  that  their 
combined  capital  was  seventy-three  cents. 
There  being  no  one  on  board  to  whom  they 
could  mortgage  their  jewels,  it  appeared 
that  the  day  in  Milwaukee  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  seventy-three  cents  care- 
fully  husbanded  for  the  run  home.  The 
friend,  however,  was  far  from  disconsolate. 
"You  can  make  money  out  of  anything," 
she  said,  "and  there's  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  earn  some  on  the  boat."    There- 


upon she  intimated  to  a  talkative  woman 
that  Miss  Reed  was  a  palmist,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  Five  or  six  days  of  travel  had 
enlightened  her  considerably  in  regard 
to  lier  fellow  travelers,  and  those  wlio 
were  led  up  to  her  were  dazed  with  her 
powers  of  penetration.  A  woman  on  board, 
who  probably  saw  through  the  joke,  in- 
formed Miss  Reed  confidentially  that  one 
of  the  women  who  would  undoubtedly  call 
upon  her  was  having  trouble  with  her  hus- 
band on  account  of  a  light-haired  widow. 
It  was  as  predicted.  The  lady  came,  and 
Miss  Reed  began  by  saying:  "You  have 
had  nmch  unhappiness  and  many  tears  on 
account  of  a  light-haired  widow  who  has 
come  between  you  and  your  husband."  The 
women  threw  up  both  hands  and  screamed: 
"Mein      Gott!        Ain't      she      wonderful!" 

Mfss  Reed-»is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Press  Association,  of  which  her 
mother  has  been  president,  and  highly  en- 
joys the  meetings,  especially  when  a  parlia- 
mentary "scrap"  is  on.  Usually  she  takes 
no  part  in  the  proceedings,  being  content  to 
sit  modestly  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  and  con- 
sole  the  timid  husbands  of  those  ladies  who 
are  taking  sides  in  the  discussion — for  there 
is  always  a  discussion  at  meetings  of  the 
Illinois    Woman's    Press    Association. 

Like  other  writers.  Miss  Reed  is  fre- 
quently asked^  how  she  does  her  work,  and 
curious  souls  long  to  behold  her  in  the  act 
of  composition.  Though  her  work  is  done 
quickly  when  it  is  ready  for  writing,  a  long 
period  of  preparation  goes  before.  She 
writes  nothing  until  it  imperiously  presents 
itself  and  demands  to  be  written,  and  then 
the  typewriter  is  the  natural  means  of  ex- 
pression. Fugitive  titles,  promising  ideas, 
and  frequently  whole  themes  are  jotted 
down  in  an  ever-ready  and  much  worn  note- 
book. "Lavender  and  Old  Lace,"  merely 
the  title,  was  in  her  note-book  for  three 
years,  without  an  inkling  of  the  story  which 
belonged  with  it.  Similarly,  "The  Master's 
Violin"  was  written  down  eighteen  months 
before  the  story  claimed  expression.  Her 
working  hours  usually  are  between  ten  and 
four,  and  in  that  time,  generally,  a  chapter 
is  written.  When  the  entire  book  is  finished 
it  is  subjected  to  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking revision  for  a  long  period. 
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CHANCE  to  have  read  one  of  Charles 
Wagner's  books,  myself,**  said  a  young 
French  litterateur  whom  1  approached  on 
the  subject  of  Charles  Wagner's  French 
popularity,  "because  he  is  a  friend  of  my 
family,  but  I  don't  know  of  another  among 
all  my  literary  acquaintances  who  has  done 
as  much.  In  fact,  the  only  persons  I  have 
ever  met  who  read  Charles  Wagner  assidu- 
ously are  two  prominent  old-maid  members 
of  the  'Anti-Alcoholic  League.* 

"M.  Wagner  is  utterly  without  distinc- 
tion in  his  writings  as  he  is  in  his  person- 
ality," he  continued,  "and  we  literary 
Frenchmen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying 
much  attention  to  writers  who  lack  distinc- 
tion of  style,  that  is,  not  unless  they  have 
something  very  fresh  and  forcible  to  offer 
in  the  domain  of  ideas,  which  M.  Wagner, 
apparently,  has  not." 

His  amazement  was  so  extreme  as  to  be 
positively  comical  when  I  announced  to  him 
M.  Wagner's  extraordinary  American  vogue. 

Lack  of  distinction,  I  find,  is  the  almost 
invariable  criticism  passed  on  Charles  Wag- 
ner's work  by  such  members  of  the  French 
literary  elite  as  are  aware  of  its  existence, 
who  are  (as  my  friend's  somewhat  brutal 
but  essentially  truthful  statement  of  the 
situation  indicated)  a  decided  minority; 
and  this  lack  of  distinction  seems  to  be  the 
principal  reason  for  the  ignorance  of  its 
existence  which  characterizes  the  majority. 

M.  Wagner,  elude  the  fact  as  he  may  by 
proclaiming  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies, 
is,  after  all,  a  Protestant  clergyman.  The 
marks  of  the  trade  are  unmistakable.  He 
is  primarily  a  maker  of  homilies,  even  in 
those  of  his  books  in  which  he  forces  him- 
self to  be  rigidly  non-sectarian;  what  is 
more,  his  homilies  are  presented  in  a  popu- 
lar rather  than  in  a  distinguished  fashion. 
Now,  lettered   Frenchmen   have  a   positive 


horror  of  the  homily  in  literature.  Nothing 
but  unexceptionable  technique  can  redeem 
it  in  their  eves.  Thev  will  read  with  zest 
the  empty  sermons  of  long- forgotten  monks 
or  court  preachers  for  the  purity  of  the 
French.  'Thev  admire,  no  matter  what  their 
own  religious  views  may  be,  Chateaubriand, 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Pascal, 
Michelet  and  Edgar  Quinet,  because  they 
are  stvlists ;  and  thev  acclaimed,  not  so  very 

long  ago  (even  the  most  catholic  of  them), 
the  Protestant  Sabatier  for  his  St.  Frauds 
of  Assisi,  "until,"  as  some  one  facetiously 
remarked  at  the  time,  "St.  Francis  became 
so  much  the  mode  that  he  was  worn  on  bon- 
nets." But  Charles  Wagner  is  devoid,  to 
their  thinking,  of  the  indefinable  something 
that  would  lift  him  into  the  same  category. 

The  P'rench  philosophical  elite  are  as  lit- 
tle impressed  by  Charles  Wagner  as  the 
literary  elite.  He  can  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously  by  the  seasoned  philosopher  to  whom 
he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  say.  And  his 
thought  is  not  strenuous  and  thorough- 
going enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
young  man  in  the  throes  of  the  storm-and- 
stress  period  of  his  intellectual  evolution, 
who  is  determined  and  fearless  in  his  quest 
of  a  cosmic  philosophy.  The  student  who 
has  grappled  with  his  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Hume,  Spencer,  Comte,  Lotzc, 
Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer  will  hardly 
turn  to  Charles  Wagner,  thereafter,  for  en- 
lightenment. 

A  philosophy  whose  parti-pris  of  op- 
timism is  so  flagrant  as  to  make  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  the  cour- 
age it  inspires  and  that  prates  glibly  of 
"inner  authority,"  of  the  "direct  faith 
which  dispenses  with  second-hand  informa- 
tion because  it  has  recourse  to  the  source" 
of  "the  rationalistic  method  applied  by  a 
religious  spirit"  and  of  "correcting  reason" 
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now  by  conscience^  now  by  faith  and  now 
by  both,  is  not  a  philosophy  at  all — Heaven 
knows  whether  it  is  a  theology ! — ^and  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  real  philosophy 
as  a  "coffee-substitute* *  bears  to  the  good, 
brown  berry,  or  a  premasticated,  predigest- 
ed  break  fast- food  to  juicy  beef. 

The  truth  is  M.  Wagner  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  philosopher,  though  he  aspires 
eagerly  to  pass  for  one,  but  a  French  echo 
of  what  is  currently  known  in  America  as 
the  "New  Theology";  and  it  is  just  possible 
(it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  without 
insistence)  that  it  is  because  he  really  says 
nothing  to  us  on  this  matter  of  religion  he 
did  not  get  from  us  and  we  are  not  thrice- 
over  ifamiliar  with,  that  we,  as  a  people, 
like  his  homilies  so  much. 

The  general  French  reading  public, 
without  being  consciously  literary,  pos- 
sesses, instinctively,  the  Latin  cult  for 
beauty  of  phrase  and  insists,  to  a  degree 
that  appears  almost  incredible  to  us  (Pon- 
son  du  Terrail,  Georges  Ohnet,  Jules  Mary, 
Dubut  de  Laforest  and  Xavier  de  Monte- 
pin  to  the  seeming  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing) on  perfection  of  literary  form.  It  in- 
sists likewise,  out  of  sheer  atavism,  without 
being  consciously  philosophical,  on  clear- 
ness, coherence  and  courage  in  the  thought 
of  the  persons  who  assume  to  be  its  philo- 
sophical or  religious  leaders.  It  admits  no 
half-way  thinking  and  accepts  no  provi- 
sional, temporizing,  compromise  beliefs. 
"Whole  hog  or  nothing"  is  its  unvarying 
attitude.  Its  welcome  of  Charles  Wagner, 
therefore,  has  not  been  much  more  cordial 
than  that  of  the  literary  and  philosophical 
elite. 

Jt  comprehends  absolute  faith  and  no 
faith;  a  religion  based  on  authority  and 
rationalism  as  a  revolt  against  authority; 
the  orthodox  churchman  and  the  seceder 
from  the  church.  But  the  religion  that  in- 
cludes rationalism  and  the  rationalism  that 
includes  religion  are  alike  incomprehensible 
to  it.  It  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
grasping  the  point  of  view  of  a  system  that 
makes  alternate  appeals  to  reason  and  to 
authority,  that  expresses  rationalistic  ideas 
in  terms  of  religion  and  vice  versa,  that  ex- 
plains away  beliefs  while  pretending  to 
conserve  them,  that  calls  itself  Christian 
while  throwing  overboard  the  historic  doc- 


trines of  Christianity  and  that  puts  forth 
colossal  claims  to  faith  in  general  and  can 
not  be  pinned  down  to  faith  in  anything 
in  particular. 

"I  think  a  great  deal  more  of  the  cures, 
much  as  I  hate  them,"  said  a  priest-baiting 
French  workingman  to  me  the  other  day, 
"than  I  do  of  these  'liberal'  preacher-fel- 
lows who  play  the  cures'  game  for  them,  all 
in  pretending  to  pl'^y  ours.  The  cures  tell 
you  they're  against  you,  to  your  face,  and 
fight  you  like  men.  But  these  other  'lib- 
eral' fellows,  faugh!  Now  you  see  them 
and  now  you  don't,  and  when  you  don't,  ten 
to  one  they're  behind  the  cures!  Est-ce 
vrai,  pardi?" 

In  America,  where  we  are  familiar  with 
a  hundred  sects,  and  where  the  birth  of  a 
new  sect  is  an  every-day  occurrence;  where, 
furthermore,  really  outspoken  free-tliinkers 
have  been  so  few;  among  the  intellectual 
elite,  that  some  sort  of  a  religious  label, 
even  if  it  is  meaningless,  is  held  necessary 
to  respectability,  we  have  taken  very  kindly 
to  the  composite,  convenient  and  non- 
committal (because  constantly  shifting) 
product,  known  as  the  New  Theology, 
which  has  already  conquered  several  de- 
nominations and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  con- 
quer others.  This  New  Theology  appeals 
to  our  general  good  sense  and  accords 
admirably  with  our  intense  modernism 
which  would  have  our  religion,  like  every- 
thing else  we  have  anything  to  do  with, 
eminently  practical  and  up-to-date.  We 
can  see  no  good  reason  why,  in  a  civili- 
zation where  all  things  are  mobile,  we 
should  not  change  our  religious  formulas, — 
so  that  we  do  not  discard  religion — as  often 
as  we  do  our  postage  stamps. 

But,  in  France,  where  the  nation  is  tra- 
ditionally divided  into  two  great  and  equal- 
ly distinguished  camps — of  believers  and 
non-believers — both  of  which  prefer  fixity 
to  fluidity,  the  Neo- Protestantism  of  which 
M.  Wagner  is  a  representative,  and  which 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  American  New  Theology,  transplant- 
ed, does  not  find  as  ready  a  hearing. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  M.  Wag- 
ner, to  deny  that  he  exerts  a  beneficent  in- 
fluence on  young  men  who  get  into  the  fog 
of  doubt  and  have  not  the  patience  or  the 
courage  to  think  themselves  out,  by  provid- 
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ing  them  with  an  optimistic^  religio-philo- 
sophical  refuge;  or  to  deny  that  his  abmi- 
dant  animal  spirits  are  highly  contagious 
and  tend  to  hearten  even  those  who  can  not 
accept  his  thought. 

M.  Wagner's  ethical  lucubrations  are 
scarcely  more  popular  with  his  countrymen 
than  those  in  which  religion  is  involved. 
The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
highly  developed  French  social  instinct 
which  makes  the  Frenchman  profoundly  in- 
different to  questions  of  individual  morality. 

As  an  individual^  he  does  not  feel  the 
need  of  advice  regarding  the  way  he  should 
live.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
French  Tupper,  Samuel  Smiles^  J.  G.  Hol- 
land or  Dwight  Newell  Hillis  with  a  large 
following.  Books  of  moral  counsel  stand 
but  a  sorry  show  in  France  at  the  present 
time  and  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
popular  there,  except  when  they  could  pro- 
duce (like  the  Telemaque"  of  Fenelon,  the 
"Fables"  of  La  Fontaine,  the  "Maximes"  of 
De  la  Rochefoucauld  and  the  "Caracteres** 
of  Bruy^re)  some  other  title  to  recognition 
than  the  advice  they  gave.  When  the 
Frenchman  fingers  the  great  French  moral- 
ists, it  is  not  for  guidance,  but  for  their 
style  or  for  their  revelations  of  human  na- 
ture. 

The  typical  Frenchman  does  not  know 
what  conscience  means — in  the  introspect- 
ive and  highly  individualistic  Anglo-Saxon 
usage  of  the  term.  He  is  not  introspective. 
He  takes  life  as  he  finds  it.  His  social  in- 
stinct is  so  strong  that  the  collective  con- 
science is  the  only  conscience  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  is  vitally  aware.  And  this  respect 
for  the  collective,  as  against  the  individual, 
conscience,  is  as  true,  broadly  speaking,  of 
the  Frenchman  who  is  not  a  good  Catholic 
as  of  the  Frenchman  who  is;  exaltation  of 
the  authority  of  the  individual  being  as  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  races  as  it  is 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Problems  of  conduct  do  not  trou- 
ble him ;  they  do  not  even  interest  him.  Per- 
sonally and  individually,  he  knows  perfect- 
ly well  what  he  has  to  do  in  any  given  case. 
He  knows  what  is  usual,  what  is  customary; 
this  suffices  him.  As  to  whether  this  some- 
thing that  is  usual,  this  something  that  is 
customary  is  "right"  or  "wrong"  is  not  for 
him  bnt  for  society  to  decide.    If  this  some- 


thing is  "wrong,"  society  has  but  to  change, 
at  this  point,  its  code.  He  follows  the  social 
code,  ^a  se  fait  or  ga  ne  se  fait  pas;  on 
fait  ga  or  on  ne  fait  pas  ga;  these  eminently 
impersonal  dicta  satisfy  all  his  scruples  and 
are  unassailable  in  his  eyes. 

Nothing  would  surprise  and  puzzle  him 
more  in  conscientious,  individualistic  Amer- 
ica than  the  sermons,  the  newspaper  sym- 
posiums, the  Christian  Endeavor,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  W.  C.  T.  U.,  etc.,  manifestoes  and 
the  interminable  discussions  in  literary  so- 
cieties and  debating  clubs  and  between  pri- 
vate individuals  of  all  grades  of  society  re- 
garding questions  of  purely  personal  moral- 
ity; discussions  as  to  whether  this,  that  or 
the  other  way  of  acting,  in  this,  that  or  the 
other  contingency  for  this,  that  or  the  other 
person  is  "right"  or  "wrong."  The  ple- 
thora of  publications  of  advice,  of  one  sort 
and  another,  to  young  men  just  starting  in 
life  and  the  E.  P.  Roe-Pansy  type  of  fiction 
would  surprise  and  puzzle  him  almost  as 
much. 

I  have  said  that  problems  of  conduct  do 
not  interest  the  Frenchman.  This  is  not 
quite  just.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  they  do  not  interest  him  in  their  bear- 
ings on  his  individual  actions,  but  only,  in 
the  large,  in  their  bearings  on  collective  ac- 
tion, in  their  general  effect  on  society;  as 
social  problems,  that  is,  for  society  to  solve. 
He  is  intensely  interested,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  none  more  so,  in  problems  of  conduct 
as  problems  of  society;  but,  as  personal 
problems,  they  simply  do  not  exist  for  him. 
In  a  word,  his  interest  in  them  is  of  the  ab- 
stract, impersonal  order,  and,  when  he  oc- 
cupies himself  with  them,  it  is  not  subject- 
ively, but  objectively — his  own  personality 
being  practically  lost  sight  of.  Young 
Frenchmen  debate  ethical  ideas  as  ideas 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  value  as 
social  forces,  not  with  a  view  to  deciding  on 
the  spot  what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do 
this  day  or  the  next. 

There  is  never  a  dearth  in  the  production 
in  France  of  books  about  morals,  as  distin- 
guished from  books  inculcating  morality,  and 
never  a  dearth  of  appreciative  readers  for 
them.  And  if  "Jeunesse"  stands  out  from 
the  rest  of  Charles  Wagner's  books,  in  the 
French  estimate,  as  far  and  away  the  best 
piece  of  work  he  has  done,  it  is  because^ 
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first,  it  was  marked  by  a  close  approach  to 
genuine  literary  distinction  and  because, 
secondly,  it  contained  an  admirable,  almost 
masterly,  survey  and  synthesis  of  the  play 
and  interplay  of  contemporary  moral  forces, 
and  not  because  of  the  specific  counsel  it 
gave. 

M.  Wagner,  who  is  saturated  with  Eng- 
lish and  American  individualistic  ideas  and 
who  looks  at  life,  broadly  speaking,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  has  written 
to  Frenchmen  as  if  they  had  individual  con- 
sciences; in  other  words,  he  has  written  to 
his  compatriots  as  an  American,  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  his 
fellows,  would  write  to  his  compatriots — 
with  fervent  and  reiterated  appeals  to  said 
(non-existent)  individual  consciences.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Americans 
rather  than  Frenchmen  have  been  reached 
by  his  efforts. 

One  prefers  to  think,  as  an  American, 
that  President  Roosevelt's  public  commen- 
dation of  "The  Simple  Life"  was  the  occa- 


sion rather  than  the  cause  of  Charles  Wag- 
ner's popularity  in  America;  that  the 
approval  of  our  President  would  have 
produced  little  or  no  lasting  effect,  if  M. 
Wagner's  writings  had  not  responded  to 
some  pressing  need  of  our  American  na- 
tures. To  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to 
belittle  wantonly  our  intelligence  and  intel- 
lectual independence  as  a  people.  By  all 
means,  let  us  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  at  this  point,  if  doubt  there  be. 
But,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest 
and  worthy  in  our  Americanism,  have  we,  as 
a  people,  hardened  our  hearts  and  sealed 
our  ears  so  long  to  our  own  Thoreau  and 
our  own  Walt  Whitman,  who  proclaimed 
the  glory  of  simple  living  with  tiie  author- 
ity and  the  virility  of  mighty  intellects  and 
temperaments,  since  we  yield  ourselves  so 
readily  to  the  second-hand  Americanism  of 
a  foreigner,  who  rises  rarely  above  mediocrity ! 
Are  our  own  apostles  of  simplicity  too  great 
for  us  or  simply  too  thoroughgoing  that  we 
discriminate  against  them? 
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By  Charlotte  Becker 

IFELONG  he  strove  to  fathom  science,  art. 
The  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  the  ways 

He  best  the  laws  of  beauty  might  impart, 
More  wonderful  to  make  those  ancient  days. 


But  vain  his  service,  and  too  high  his  aim 

For  aught  but  dreams.  Yet,  though  he  failed  the  while,- 
His  griefs  were  solaced,  had  he  known  his  fame 

Should  live  for  ever  in  a  woman's  smile ! 


THE  READER'S  STUDY 

IViU  D.  How.,  Editor 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    II— 1765-1809 


THE  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765 
m&rka  the  end  of  colonieJ  literature  in 
America.  Beginningwith  that  year,  the 
writings  of  the  following  two  decades  deal 
especially  with  the  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  twenty  years  after  1786, 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  Freneau's 
first  volume  of  poems,  introduce  to  the 
world  the  first  writers  of  distinction  in 
America — Irving,  Cooper  and  Bryant. 

The  researches  of  the  late  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
of  the  first  of  these  two  periods  witli  a  com- 
pleteness not  excelled  by  any  other  quarter 
of  century  of  our  literary  history.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  distinguished  historian 
and  critic  we  may  have  presented  to  us  a 
collection  of  pamphlets,  essays,  sermons, 
letters,  songs,  ballads  and  satires  which 
lend  a  new  interpretation  to  one  of  the 
great  eras  of  the  world's  history.  Walter 
Pater  has  said,  "Nothing  which  has  ever  in- 
terested living  men  and  women  can  wholly 
lose  its  vitality  »  •  •  nothing  about 
which  they  have  erer  been  passionate  or  e«- 
pended  time  and  zeal."  This  statement  is 
eminently  true  of  the  writings  of  America 
In  the  years  between  J  763  and  J  786.  In  no 
ether  country  has  the  written  record  more 
accurately  expressed  the  varying  degrees  of 
pauion,  the  surging  of  despair  and  hope. 


the  quick  alternation  of  defeat  and  victory, 
in  short,  all  the  changes  of  that  momentous 
period.  A  search  through  tile  literary  re- 
mains of  those  years  shows  at  first  the  colo- 
nies fearful  of  the  word  independence,  then 
the  young  nation  little  knowing  its  power 
and  its  reserved  force,  and  finally  a  repub- 
lic strong  in  its  purpose  and  clear  in  its 
ideas  and  ideals.  The  student  of  this  liter- 
ary enpression  will  be  amply  rewarded  for 
his  labor,  as  he  will  receive  a  clearer  impres- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
people  of  the  day  than  he  ever  had  from  the 
pages  of  history. 

Of  the  writings  of  1765  to  1786,  those 
inspired  by  the  struggle  for  liberty  were 
more  numerous,  more  vital  and  in  every  way 
more  important.  The  names  of  many  of  the 
men  who  helped  to  swell  the  bulk  of  essays 
and  pamphlets  put  forth  to  help  or  hinder 
the  republican  cause  will  always  lie  in  ob- 
livion, yet  some  achieved  such  definite  re- 
sults that  their  names  will  forever  inspire 
American  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  writ- 
ings of  these  men  constitute  the  greatest 
heritage  which  Americans  possess  and 
which  they  would  least  willingly  surrender 
of  anything  produced  in  the  three  centariea 
of  our  country's  life. 

The  learned  James  Otis,  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  stirred  the  pstrl- 
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ots  of  1764  in  his  "Rights  of  the  British 
Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved."  John 
Adams  pronounced  him  the  most  ardent 
and  most  influential  of  all  the  writers 
of  those  early  years.  The  fearless  and  vig- 
orous John  Adams^  always  pleading  with 
trenchant  argument  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual man  as  against  any  institution  or 
corporate  authority;  Rev.  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  erudite,  polished,  dignified,  ever  ready 
to  pierce  the  armor  of  his  antagonist;  John 
Witherspoon,  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  of  whom  it  has  been  worthily 
said,  "he  was  the  first  to  illustrate  in  a  high 
degree  the  possibilities*  for  influence  to  be 
found  in  the  very  modem  and  peculiar 
function  of  an  American  college  president;" 
Samuel  Adams,  whom  John  Fiske  placed 
second  to  Washington  in  influence  upon  his 
time;  John  Dickinson,  whose  "Farmer's 
Letters,"  running  in  the  papers  from  1767 
to  1768,  brought  the  author  immediate  fame 
and  made  him  the  most  talked-about  man 
on  the  continent;  Thomas  Paine,  brilliant, 
zealous  and  diligent,  whose  "Common 
Sense,"  in  1 776,  was  "the  first  open  and  un- 
qualified argument  in  championship  of  the 
doctrine  of  American  Independence"; 
Franklin,  diplomat  and  statesman;  Wash- 
ington, always  dignified,  clear  and  practical 
— scant  courtesy  is  paid  to  these  men,  their 
work  or  their  influence  by  these  few  words 
of  praise. 

Three  others,  remarkable  and  interesting, 
possessed  literary  gifts  of  a  high  order, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  first  was  the 
most  facile,  most  humorous  and  most  versa- 
tile. He  wrote  essays,  pamphlets,  poems, 
satires,  fables,  everything  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  reader.  He  accepted  any  subject  and 
adapted  it  to  any  style;  he  knew  how  to 
wield  the  bludgeon  or  the  rapier,  to  damn 
or  to  caress,  to  stir  anger  or  to  excite  mirth. 
The  English  poets,  Butler  and  Churchill, 
inspired  his  satirical  verse;  he  must  have 
known  Swift  as  a  model  for  his  sarcasm 
and  his  prose  satire.  To  read  Hopkinson  is 
delightful  even  to-day,  if  we  take  his  satire 
of  Lord  Howe's  campaign  or  of  Burgoyne's 
invasion,  his  pK)rtrayal  of  King  George  or 
his  treatment  of  many  of  the  trivial  inci- 
dents of  the  war.  Great  was  the  influence 
of  such  a  man,  who  never  lost  heart  and  was 


quick  with  a  song  or  ballad  to  cheer  his 
drooping  countrymen. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  young  West  In- 
dian, had  entered  Kings  College  and^  as  an 
undergraduate  of  seventeen  years,  assailed 
the  opponents  of  independence.  In  miscel- 
laneous essays,  the  young  collegian  massed 
facts  and  arguments  with  unanswerable 
logic  and  showed  himself  complete  master 
of  his  theme.  That  a  mere  boy  should  write 
"The  Vindication  of  the  Acts  of  Congress" 
seems  little  less  than  wonderful. 

We  close  the  list  of  these  political  writers 
with  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Of 
the  men  named  above,  probably  no  one 
could  have  expressed  so  well  the  idea  for 
which  the  young  Republic  was  to  stand.  He 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  in  his  im- 
mortal Declaration  phrased  the  conception 
which  was  most  nearly  the  national  one. 
Though  Jefferson  has  left  us  many  a  fine 
passage  of  good  prose,  he  wished  that  his 
tombstone  should  bear  only  these  words, 
"Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  We 
shall  not  pause  for  criticism  of  this  noble 
document.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  represents 
the  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  Jefferson 
and  his  fellows,  that  it  has  nobly  served  its 
purpose  through  the  years  of  our  Republic 
and  that  to-day  it  remains  as  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  died. 

We  have  known  these  men  from  the  pages 
of  history.  How  much  more  interesting  they 
become  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  their 
written  work !  Some  were  notable  for  erudi- 
tion, some  for  literary  style,  some  were  more 
versatile,  some  more  logical,  all  were  ear- 
nest, zealous,  eager  for  the  truth,  and  wrote 
with  the  conviction  of  the  martyr.  The 
reader  can  not  but  pause  to  contrast  these 
men  and  their  writings  with  the  men  of  the 
colonies.  The  latter  were  casuistical^ 
searching  for  the  mysterious  and  symbol- 
ical, given  to  forms  and  fastings.  Their 
eighteenth  century  descendants  worked  for 
the  practical  end  and  were  not  slow  in  find- 
ing the  direct  means  to  that  end. 

To  observe  the  influence  of  the  writings 
of  the  men  named  above  is  perhaps  not  dif- 
ficult The  fame  of  Dickinson's  "Farmer's 
Letters,"  of  Paine's  "Common  Sense,"  of 
Hamilton's  and  Madison's  "Federalist"  was 
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direct  and  immediate.  Yet  these  men  and 
others  knew  that  the  influences  upon  the 
human  mind  are  often  quite  subtle.  They 
knew  the  power  of  rhyme  and  of  the  jingle 
of  the  ballad.  No  one  can  count  the  fire- 
sides and  campfires  with  their  anxious 
groups  that  were  cheered  by  a  late  ditty  of 
Hopkinson^  Freneau,  Trumbull  or  others 
of  the  nameless  host  of  song-writers.  Crude 
the  war  songs  usually  were,  yet  they  often 
served  to  beguile  the  long  tramp  or  to  pass 
the  time  in  the  winter's  camp. 

In  1777  Hopkinson  lifted  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  ballad.  Two  stanzas 
will  serve  to  show  the  stirring  power  of  this 
song: 

"Make  room,  oh !  ye  kingdoms  in  hist'ry  re- 
nowned,— 

Whose  arms  have  in  battle  with  glory  been 
crowned, — 

Make  room  for  America, — another  great 
nation 

Arising  to  claim  in  your  council  a  station." 

"To  arms,  then,  to  arms! — *t  is  fair  free- 
dom invites  us; 

The  trumpet,  shrill  sounding,  to  battle  ex- 
cites us; 

The  banners  of  virtue  unfurled  shall  wave 
o'er  us. 

Our  heroes  lead  on,  and  the  foe  fly  before 


»» 


us. 


Most  of  Hopkinson's  verse  was  but  dog- 
gerel, but  it  equaled  battles  to  the  weary 
and  disheartened  Americans  and  -  "gave 
them  the  luxury  of  genuine  and  hearty 
laughter  in  very  scorn  of  the  enemy."  By 
many  people,  Francis  Hopkinson  is  remem- 
bered only  as  the  author  of  the  "Battle  of 
the  Kegs"  (1777).  In  literary  quality  this 
ballad  is  inferior  to  many  of  the  things  by 
the  same  author,  but  its  popularity  was  im- 
mediate in  every  part  of  the  country  and 
thousands  willingly  stood  by  and  listened. 


«< 


Gallants  attend  and  hear  a  friend. 
Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty. 
Strange  things  I'll  tell  which  late  befel 
In  Philadelphia  city." 


As  is  well  known,  this  ballad  was  founded 
upon  a  real  incident.    The  Americans  sent 


down  the  river  to  Philadelphia  kegs  of  gun- 
powder to  annoy  the  British  shipping.  Up- 
on the  fear  and  alarm  which  these  kegs  oc- 
casioned, Hopkinson  composed  his  famous 
piece. 

Every  age  sets  its  stamp  of  immortality 
upon  the  work  of  some  favorite  author,  lit- 
tle thinking  that  only  a  generation  later  the 
judgment  may  be  reversed.  Who  of  to-day 
knows  "McFingal".^  A  century  ago  the  ef- 
frontery of  such  a  question  would  have  pre- 
vented its  asking.  The  author  of  this  piece, 
at  one  time  the  most  popular  poem  in 
America,  was  John  Trumbull,  who  was  born 
fifteen  years  before  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
lived  for  twenty  years  after  our  second  war 
with  England.  After  a  youth,  famous  for 
his  precocity,  Trumbull  entered  Yale,  grad- 
uated in  1773,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  at  Boston,  but  gave  that  up  when  he 
found  himself  best  fitted  for  the  writing  of 
satirical  poetry.  Ever  since  his  graduation 
Trumbull  had  been  a  diligent  student  of 
English  literature.  His  work  shows  the 
influence  of  Gray,  Dryden,  Churchill,  and 
especially  Butler.  In  1776-1782,  he  pro- 
duced the  "McFingal,"  a  mock-heroic  poem 
on  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  soon  be- 
came the  most  celebrated  piece  in  Amer- 
ica. Tyler  calls  it  "one  of  the  world's 
masterpieces  in  political  badinage."  This 
poem  in  iambic  tetrameter  begins  shortly 
after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  a  town  not 
far  from  Boston.  The  four  parts  show  us 
the  troubles  of  a  ranting,  loquacious  Squire 
McFingal,  who  championed  in  town  meet- 
ing the  doctrine  of  submission  to  parlia- 
ment. Besides  this  satire,  Trumbull  wrote  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  style  of  Addison, 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator,  He  stoutly  opposed  the  slave- 
traffic,  and  advocated  in  prose  and  poetry 
the  cause  of  freedom.  After  the  manner  of 
Gray,  Trumbull  wrote  several  odes  which 
are  the  best  of  his  verse.  His  chief  claim  to 
fame  lies  in  his  strenuous  upholding  of  the 
freeman's  cause,  in  the  realism  of  some  of 
his  satire  and  his  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  some  of  the  great  English  poets.  Though 
we  find  a  line  here  and  there  of  real  poetry, 
we  lay  aside  Trumbull's  contribution  with 
the  feeling  that  the  real  poet  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  coming  of  the  first  man  of  poetic 
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genius  is  generally  applied  to  Philip  Fren- 
eau^  born  in  1751  and  died  in  1832^  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Scott  and  Goethe.  For 
more  than  four  score  years  this  man  lived 
his  active  life^  always  watching  the  deeds  of 
his  country^  always  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  with  a  bitterness  and  hatred 
unexcelled  in  years  when  bitterness  and 
hatred  were  all  too  common.  During  the 
past  few  months  a  new  edition  of  Frc- 
neau's  poems  has  in  part  appeared  and 
is  not  likely  to  dim  the  rising  splendor  of 
the  first  American  poet.  In  Freneau,  wc 
find  the  first  elastic  verse^  the  full  swing  of 
the  long  line,  the  flight  of  fancy  that  up- 
lifts, something  in  short,  of  the  range  of  the 
true  genius.  At  first,  Freneau  felt  the  chill- 
ing effect  of  the  time  upon  His  poetic  pow- 
ers, but  he  did  not  yield  like  Gray.  Rather 
with  a  saeva  indignaiio  of  Swift,  he  began 
to  lash  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  He  hounded  King  George  with  per- 
sistent zeal,  he  struck  at  the  Tories  and  all 
traitors,  he  protested  against  the  inhuman- 
ity of  the  British  prison  ship.  Beside  his 
satirical  poems,  Freneau  wrote  some  which 
are  noteworthy  for  a  touch  as  light  and 
graceful  as  it  is  delightful.  "The  WUd 
Honeysuckle,"  "Indian  Burying  Ground," 
"EuUw  Springs,"  "To  a  Honey  Bee,"  are 
pathetic  reminders  of  what  Freneau  might 
have  been  had  his  lot  fallen  in  pleasanter 
places.  There  breathed  in  him  the  spirit  of 
the  poet.  He  had  read  and  loved  English 
poetry,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Milton, 
Gray,  Dryden,  Pope,  Churchill;  he  knew 
French  poetry,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
Latin  satirists.  A  precursor  of  Wordsworth 
in  love  of  nature,  of  Bryant  in  choice  of  In- 
dian themes,  a  companion  of  Burns  and 
Cowper  in  sjrmpathy  with  all  forms  of  ani- 
mal life,  Freneau  was  not  the  equal  of  any 
of  these.  He  was  the  first  American  poet  in 
training  and  in  feeling,  in  fancy  and  in 
metrical  skill. 

In  addition  to  the  verse  of  these  three 
poets,  there  were  innumerable  songs  and 
ballads  on  the  various  incidents  and  char- 
acters of  the  war — ^made  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  the  insurgents.  Most  of  these,  though 
mere  doggerel,  are  often  lively  and  humor- 
ous and  have  the  power  of  singing  them- 
selves. 

While   following  the  successes   and  re- 


verses of  the  insurgent  party  m  ballad 
and  in  song,  we  may  forget  that  many 
persons  within  our  borders  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  war  for  independence. 
This  body  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  as  they 
were  more  commonly  called,  greatly  va- 
ried in  numbers  and  in  aggressiveness  as 
the  war  went  on.  Within  the  fold  were 
gathered  many  highly  educated  and  profes- 
sional men,  many  conservative  thinkers,  the 
majority  of  office-holders,  and  finally  many 
of  the  wealthy  men  who  feared  that  their 
property  might  be  endangered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  American  arms.  We  should  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  all  these  men  were 
actuated  by  mean  and  selfish  purposes.  The 
writers  who  espoused  the  Loyalist  cause 
were,  doubtless,  often  as  sincere  as  their  op- 
ponents and  indeed  must  at  times  have  suf- 
fered greatly  by  being  on  the  unpopular 
side.  To  read  Boucher's  essays,  the  papers 
of  the  "Halifax  Gentleman,"  and  of  the 
"Westchester  Farmer,"  or  the  poetry  of 
Odell  or  Stansbury,  we  receive  a  different 
impression  of  the  Tory  from  that  diabolical 
conception  which  has  come  to  us  from  our 
school  histories. 

Out  from  the  storm  of  battle,  we  pass 
now  into  the  calm  of  peace.  From  1786  to 
1809  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  real 
national  literature.  Other  forms  such  as  the 
drama  and  the  novel  had  their  rise,  and 
America  became  known  as  possessed  of  cer- 
tain writers.  Could  there  be  a  greater  calm 
after  a  storm  than  to  pass  to  the  Journal  of 
John  Woolman,  the  comparatively  obscure 
Quaker  who  became  an  apostle  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  John 
Woolman  started  his  Journal  with  these 
words,  "I  have  often  felt  a  motion  of  love 
to  leave  some  hints  in  writing"  of  my  experi- 
ence of  the  goodness  of  God,  and,  now,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  my  age,  I  begin  this 
work."  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  life  so 
pure,  so  pious  and  so  helpful  in  all  good 
things  as  this  gentle  but  zealous  Quaker. 
Equally  difficult  is  criticism  of  his  writing, 
reflecting  perfectly  the  stainless  character 
of  its  author.  An  Indian,  one  time  in  his 
audience,  made  this  comment  upon  his 
preaching,  "I  love  to  feel  where  words  come 
from."  Perhaps  this  illustrates  best  of 
all  the  hold  which  Woolman  had  upon 
all  who  knew  him.  Of  his  writing,  William 
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Ellerj  Channing  once  said  it  was  "beyond 
comparison  the  sweetest  and  purest  auto- 
biography in  the  language,"  and  Charles 
Lamb  advised  every  one  to  "get  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Woolman  by  heart,"  Nothing 
in  the  range  of  American  literature  is  better 
worth  knowing  than  this  simple,  unadorned 
journal,  breathing  of  the  peace  and  love 
which  are  not  of  this  world  and  throwing 
over  everything  the  cover  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  new  Republic 
should   foster  idealists,  men   who  thought 
the  new  world  indeed  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey.    A  pleasing  and  illustrious  example 
of  this  class  of  men  was  J.  Hector  St.  John 
de  Crevecoeur,  a  refined  and  philosophical 
gentleman,  who  in  1782  published  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  come  from  an  Amer- 
ican Farmer  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of   the    British   Colonies   in    North    Amer- 
ica.     The     situation,     pleasures,     employ- 
ments   of    the    American    farmer    are    de- 
scribed, besides  natural  scenes,  the  habits  of 
snakes,  birds  and  animals.    In  one  chapter 
Crevecoeur   tries    to    define    an    American. 
"What  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man  ? 
He  is  neither  an  European  or  the  descend- 
ant  of   an   European,   hence   that   strange 
mixture  of  blood  which  you  will  find  in  no 
other  country.    I  could  point  out  to  you  a 
family  whose  grandfather  was  an  English- 
man, whose  wife  was  Dutch,  whose  son  mar- 
ried a   French  woman   and  whose  present 
four  sons  have  four  wives  of  different  na- 
tions.     [One  wonders  whether  Crevecoeur 
ever  read  Defoe's  "Trueborn  Englishman."] 
*     *     *     Th^  American  is  a  new  man  who 
acts  upon  new  principles ;  he  must  therefore 
entertain  new  ideas  and  form  new  opinions." 
This  book,  hopeful  and  idealistic,  interest- 
ing and  even  vivid  in  its  description,  soon 
won  a  wide  circle  of  readers.    Tyler  thinks 
that  "its  idealized  treatment  of  rural  life 
in  America  wrought  quite  traceable  effects 
upon  the  imaginations  of  Campbell,  B3rron, 
Sonthey,    Coleridge,   and   furnished   not   a 
few  materials  for  such  captivating  and  airy 
JKihemea  of  literary  colonization  as  that  of 
^Pantisocracy.'  " 

In  1750,  William  Hallam,  of  London, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  stock  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  America 
to  produce  plays.  We  have  the  names  of 
twenty  of  the  twenty-four  plays  assigpied 


for  study  before  leaving  England.  Some  of 
these  were  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Ham- 
let," "OtheUo,"  "Richard  III,"  the  rest  were 
tragedies,  comedies  and  farces  by  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  writers.  The 
deck  of  the  "Charming  Sally"  served  as  the 
stage  for  the  regular  rehearsals  during  the 
voyage.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1752,  was 
performed  at  Williamsburg  the  first  play, 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  this  was  the 
first  performance  by  a  regular  company  in 
America.  The  prologue  written  for  this 
first  performance  deserves  repetition: 

"To  this  New  World,  from  famed  Britan- 
nia's shore, 

Through  boist'rous  seas  where  foaming  bil- 
lows roar. 

The  MusCj  who  Britons  charm 'd  for  many 
an  age 

Now  sends  her  servants  forth  to  tread 
your  stage; 

Britain's  own  race,  though  far  removed,  to 
show 

Patterns  of  every  virtue  they  should  know." 

The  first  theater,  built  at  Annapolis  in 
1752,  was  dedicated  by  "Richard  III" 
in  July  of  that  year.  For  a  half  century 
the  regular  days  of  performance  were  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  plays  be- 
gan at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and  every  bill- 
board and  advertisement  contained  the  no- 
tice that  no  one  would  be  allowed  behind 
the  scenes.  The  first  American  play,  writ- 
ten by  an  American  and  acted  by  a  regular 
company  was  "The  Contrast,"  by  Royal 
Tyler  of  Boston,  "a  comedy  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  motive  was 
the  contrast  between  homely  Americanism 
and  frivolous  foreign  society,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  reigning  fashions  and  in  the  man- 
ners of  affected  travelers  just  returned  from 
abroad."  Boston  still  held  out  against  the 
theater,  and  it  was  not  till  1793  that  the  act 
was  repealed.  In  the  following  year  the 
Federal  Street  Theater  was  opened,  the 
first  permanent  theater  in  New  England. 

We  have  record  of  one  hundred  plays 
written  in  America  from  the  early  sixties  to 
1820.  Some  of  these  are  feeble  dramatiza- 
tions of  the  romances  of  Cooper  and  Scott. 
Some  are  based  upon  Indian  themes,  such 
as  Pocahontas  and  the  famous  tragedy  of 
Ponteach  (1766),  some  deal  with  war  he- 
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roes  and  traitors  and  battles.  These  early 
efforts  in  dramatic  form  are  indeed  crude, 
yet  it  is  the  crudeness  of  the  amateur  who 
tries  to  give  a  form  and  realistic  setting  to 
the  incidents  of  American  life. 

As  we  have  traced  the  progress  of  our 
literary  development,  we  have  noted  many 
changes.  We  have  seen  the  passing  of  the 
puritanic  ideals,  we  have  seen  the  drama — 
against  which  Puritanism  always  set  its 
face — creeping  into  Boston  and  establish- 
ing itself  there  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Like  the  play,  the 
novel  first  saw  the  light  after  the  puritanic 
influence  had  waned.  As  with  our  first 
poetry  in  Colonial  days,  so  our  first  novel, 
"Charlotte  Temple"  (1790),  was  written 
by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Susanna  Rowson.  Over 
twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  this  "Tale 
of  Truth"  were  sold  within  a  short  time. 
In  1792,  Mrs.  Rowson  published  "Re- 
becca," a  picture  of  English  and  American 
life  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  This 
story  abounds  in  war  scenes,  the  death  and 
burial  of  soldiers,  the  distress  caused  by 
plundering  houses,  etc.  The  works  of  Mrs. 
Rowson  are  all  didactic  and  sentimental, 
loaded  down  with  a  moral,  but  they  have 
value  in  the  incidental  description  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  times. 

Next  to  Franklin  and  Freneau,  the  great- 
est literary  figure  of  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Charles  Brockden 
Brown.  Though  his  health  was  never  good, 
the  young  writer  once  settled  to  the 
profession  of  authorship  was  able  in  his 
brief  thirty-nine  years  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  England  toward  the  new  coun- 
try, to  start  a  line  of  influence  for  Poe 
and  Hawthorne  and  to  give  promise  of 
a  real  literary  genius.  Beside  a  number  of 
essays  on  political,  historical  and  geograph- 
ical subjects,  he  wrote  seven  novels  or  ro- 
mances, all  between  1798  and  1801,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  "Wieland,  or  The 
Transformation,"  "Arthur  Mervyn,  or  Me- 
rooires  of  the  Year  1793,"  "Edgar  Huntly," 
"Jane  Talbot"  and  "Clara  Howard."  These 
stories  quickly  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  ex- 
erted a  positive  influence  on  England  and 
English  literature.  Brown  attempted  to  be 
American  in  theme  and  in  setting.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  criticism  to  say  that  his 
style  is  inflated,  that  it  lacks  simplicity  and 
ease,  that  it  is  melodramatic,  that  he  de- 


lights in  the  morbid  and  the  horrible,  that 
his  books  are  full  of  diseased  people,  of  se- 
cret closets,  mysterious  whispers,  the  un- 
welcome midnight  visitor,  that  his  stories 
lack  literary  structure,  yet  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  start  in  real  fiction,  for  the 
description  of  many  characters  and  scenes 
of  that  day  which  otherwise  would  have 
passed  for  ever.  He  tells  us  of  the  traveling 
musician,  the  roving  Indian,  the  roads  of 
the  country,  the  farm-house,  the  stage-coach, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  stricken  with  yel- 
low fever.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  pub- 
lic welcomed  Brockden  Brown  as  the  lead- 
ing man  of  letters  in  America.  As  such  he 
must  have  been  considered  in  America  and 
in  England.  And  in  the  field  of  imaginative 
prose  he  had  no  predecessor,  but  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  American  novel  and  the 
short  story  which  came  forth  with  such 
splendor  a  half  century  later. 

We  have  reviewed  hastily  the  literary 
work  produced  in  America  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and    following   the 

Revolution .  From  a  group  of  distinct  colonies , 
a  new  nation  has  arisen.  In  1765  few  even 
thought  of  independence,  in  1809  few 
wished  for  the  old  order.  The  literature  of 
these  forty-five  years  shows  this  change  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  It  reveals  the  early 
fear  and  anxiety  of  the  men  of  '60,  the 
spreading  doubt  of  the  men  of  '75  and  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  men  of  '80  that  abso- 
lute liberty  would  alone  satisfy.  These 
years  are  filled  with  yearning,  with  enthusi- 
asm, with  hope,  with  bitterness,  with  hatred, 
with  all  the  passion  of  people  in  a  great 
world-struggle.  Of  the  years  of  the  war  the 
highest  expression  is  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; of  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, Washington's  Farewell  Address 
with  its  appeal  for  unity,  for  non-sectional- 
ism and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  typical  expression.  This  period 
is  likewise  characterized  by  the  rise  of  the 
drama  and  of  fiction  in  the  novels  of  Brock- 
den Brown,  by  the  first  real  and  definite  in- 
fluence of  English  literature  upon  the  works 
of  American  writers,  by  the  influence  of 
American  writers  upon  England  in  the  let- 
ters of  Dickinson,  the  poems  of  Freneau, 
the  idealistic  description  of  Crevecoeur,  the 
practical  sayings  of  Franklin,  the  keen  and 
logical  prose  of  Hamilton  and  Jefl'erson  and 
the  romantic  stories  of  Brockden  Brown. 
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nitely  abandoned  the  muse  of  "Eben  Hol- 
den."  She  is  sincere  and  real,  while  his  his- 
torical muse  is  spurious  and  a  pretender. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
Price  $1.85 

THE    ISLAND    OF    TRANQUIL    DE- 
LIGHTS 

BY    CHARLES    WARREN    STODDARD 

SPRAY  of  the  salt  sea,  silver  line  of  a 
beach  star  sown,  waving  of  tall  palms, 
sunset  glow  of  flowers  heavy  with  warm 
fragrance,  taste  of  fruits,  aromatic,  delici- 
ous,— dream,  sleep  and  solitude  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  those  rare  jewels  of  the  Pacific, 
voice  of  poems, — to  those  who  desire — in 
the  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights. 

Not  for  twenty  years  has  Mr.  Stoddard 
returned  to  his  birthright,  joined  his  fel- 
lows, Pierre  Loti  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, but  now,  at  last,  he  takes  a  backward 
glance  over  his  enchanting  isles,  and  with 
heart  beating  faster  for  the  wild,  sweet 
memories,  and  voice  more  golden  for  the 
long  sun  of  the  years,  he  speaks  again,  and 
the  words  are  tropic  flowers,  are  rainbow 
spray,  are  leaf  of  the  palm.  There  are  so 
few  classics  in  American  literature  that 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  book  will  be  in- 
deed welcomed.  The  late  Lafcadio  Heam 
wrote  of  it:  "The  Idyls  will  always  haunt  me, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
many,  as  everything  beautifully  human 
must  live."  William  Dean  Howells  has 
said:  "They  are  the  lightest,  sweetest,  wild- 
est, freshest  things  that  ever  were  written 
about  the  life  of  that  summer  ocean."  And 
Rudyard  Kipling,  this  little  verse  to  Mr. 
Stoddard: 

"I  ploughed  the  land  with  horses,  but  my 

heart  was  ill  at  ease. 
For  the  old  sea-faring  men  came  to  me  now 

and   then,   with  their  sagas   of  the 


tf 


seas. 

Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Company,  Boston 
Price  $1.00 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLUB  WOMAN 

BY   AONE8   SURBRIDOB 

DEDICATED  to  "That  product  of  mod- 
em conditions  wherein  are  commin- 
gled all  the  virtues  and  some  of  the  faults 
of  her  sex — ^the  average  club  woman,"  these 


confessions  may  or  may  not  be  just  what 
the  average  club  woman  would  ask  to  have 
confessed  about  her.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
are  not  greatly  to  her  credit,  and  her  only 
cheer  in  reaching  them  is  that  possibly  Mrs. 
Jonaphine  Henning,  president  of  the  Nota 
Bene  Club  of  Chicago,  had  experiences  not 
common  to  the  average  club  woman.  It  is 
a  simple  story,  told  without  distressing  ana- 
lytic detail,  of  a  Kansas  woman  married  to 
a  Chicago  grocer  in  a  small  way,  who  gath- 
ered up  the  Chicago  spirit,  forged  ahead, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  a  club  leader,  a 
social  figure,  a  theme  for  newspaper  gossip, 
and  a  most  unsatisfactory  revelation  to  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  he  was  consider- 
able of  a  hustler  himself.  He  was  willing 
to  have  her  "boomed"  socially,  but  he  de- 
spised clubs,  and  when  she  insisted  that 
the  club  woman  was  the  only  woman,  he 
packed  his  kit  and  left  home.  A  railroad 
accident  stopped  him  in  his  flight,  and  the 
news  that  he  was  in  the  wreck  seemed  to  be 
the  only  power  on  earth  that  could  make  her 
forget  her  club.  She  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident  to  find  him  unhurt,  and  there 
in  the  wreck  they  fell  upon  each  other's 
necks,  and  she  agreed  that  home  and  hus- 
band and  babies  after  all  were  greater  than 
all  the  glory  and  glitter  of  club  life.  The 
narrative  is  rapid,  the  reading  of  it  is  easy, 
and  the  interest  is  not  permitted  to  flag.  It 
scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  sociologic 
study,  but  it  presents  the  various  obvious 
phases  of  woman's  club  life  in  a  consecra- 
tion that  is  instructive  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  it  can  hardlv  be  said  to  be  such  a  vol- 
ume  as  would  be  used  as  campaign  litera- 
ture by  club  committees  seeking  member- 
ship. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 

THE  MASTER'S  VIOLIN 

BY  MYRTLE  REED 

THE  impulse  is  to  bring  a  double  hand- 
ful of  fine  quotations  to  attest  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wares,  but  these  verbal  jewels 
know  the  old  fairy  trick  of  turning  into 
withered  leaves.  Clear  gems,  flower  petals, 
melodious  chords,  carven  lace-work — the 
images  that  mean  delicacy,  detail,  rarity, 
seem  fitting  if  a  clumsy  reviewer  must  de- 
scribe the  workmanship.    Color  words  are 
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■et  thickly  in  the  pages,  poetry  fills  prose 
fonns,  bits  of  wisdoin  and  experience  illu- 
minftte  conduct,  and  music  expresses  "the 
dominant  flame  of  the  back  log,"  or  the 
apothegm  that  "life  is  the  pitch  of  the 
orchestra  and  we  are  all  its  instruments." 

The  aathor  has  barkened  back  to  the 
themes  of  her  first  success,  to  music  and  to 
love.  A  threefold  love  affair — the  love  of 
youth,  of  maturity,  of  old  age — love  ful- 
filled, love  deferred  and  love  frustrated — 
is  told  partly  in  letters,  partly  in  narrative. 
The  story  ripples  around  appreciations  of 
life  and  death.  Polish  and  verity  give  value 
to  all,  but  some  will  surely  comfort  hearts 
bereft  by  their  perception  of  the  necessity, 
the  universality,  the  fruits  of  grief. 

The  violin  tliat  gives  the  title  is  a  mellow 
Cremona  with  "beautiful  brown  breasts."  It 
is  at  once  a  love  token,  an  idol  and  a  solace. 
Moreover  it  has  a  soul,  an  assertion  that 
borders  on  hyperbole  until  the  master  be- 
gins to  play  and  the  author  to  interpret. 
Then  the  reader  takes  the  joys  the  gods 
provide  without  further  question  of  such 
prosy  trifles  as  fact 

Miss  Reed  avoids  the  defects  of  her  qual- 
ities. The  romance  keeps  in  touch  with 
reality,  the  sadness  stops  short  of  gloom, 
the  poetry  of  bathos.  A  delicate  humor 
plays  over  Fredrika's  homemade  ornaments, 
the  doctor's  Wednesday  call  with  its  after- 
thought of  cakes  and  port,  and  lovely  Aunt 
Peace's  choice  of  spinaterhood,  "because  it 
seemed  indelicate  to  allow  one's  self  to  care 
for  a  gentleman."  A  little  slang  lets  in 
some  common  daylight  with  good  effect,  and 
environment,  for  once,  gets  decidedly  the 
better  of  heredity. 

a.  p.  Putnun'a  Stm*.  New  York 


THE  BETTER  NEW  YORK 

BY   DH.    WtLLIAU    H.    TOI.HAN    AND   CHARLES 
HKUSTBKET 

THIS  book,  copyrighted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service,  is  an  illus- 
trated guide-book  to  that  which  is  most 
worth  while  in  New  York  City,  with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  laid  upon  schools  and  philan- 
thropic institutions.  An  excellent  map  di- 
vides the  city  into  eleven  sections,  and  to 
each  of  these  sections  a  chapter  is  devoted!. 
The  route  arranged  for  the  traveler  is  such 
that  he  sees  the  city  without  retracing  his 
steps,  and  thus  without  loss  of  time.  In  an 
Afterword,  Joaiah  Strong  says  of  the  book, 
— "  'The  Better  New  York'  has  been  a  reve- 
lation even  to  those  who  knew  the  best  side 
of  their  city.  The  reader  no  longer  wonders 
at  the  many-handed  philanthropies,  as  va- 
rious as  human  needs,  but  admirea  the  ver- 
satile ingenuity  of  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
until  he  is  convinced  that,  if  New  York  is 
one  of  the  worst  cities  in  the  world,  it  is  also 
one  of  tlie  best."  The  book  is  of  an  agreea- 
ble size,  pleasantly  printed  and  bound. 


THE  FUSSEE'S  BOOK 

BY  ANNA  ARCHBALD,  OEOROIA  JONES 


sign  you  are  too  old  ever  to  be  one.  So 
don't  run  to  the  Century  Dictionary  or  dis- 
tress yourself  about  The  Fusser's  Book. 
Rule  xxxi  is:  "Carry  yourself  with  confi- 
dence, but  not  with  over-assurance,  remem- 
bering at  the  same  time  that  almost  every- 
thing is  your  fault."  The  pictures  by  Flor- 
ence Wyman  are  as  clever  as  the  text 


THEIR  WORKS  LIVE  AFTER  THEM 


A  Chronological  List  of  Uterary  Men  and  Women  Who  Have  Died  During  the  Last  Month 

Compiled  by  Howard  S.  Ruddy 


Spahr^  Dr.  Charles  Barzillai^  lost  in 
the  English  Channel^  August  30^  aged 
forty-four  years.  Editor  Current  Litera- 
ture. Author:  Present  Distribution  of 
Wealth  (1896);  America's  Working  Peo- 
ple (1900). 

Baar^  Hermann^  Ph.  D.,  at  New  York 
City,  September  4,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
Author:  Homely  and  Religious  Topics,  and 
a  Bible  for  children. 

LoRiMER,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Claude^  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  France,  September  8,  aged 
sixty-six.  Author:  Isms  Old  and  New;  The 
Great  Conflict;  Studies  in  Social  Life;  The 
Master  of  Millions,  etc. 

Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  at  Buck- 
eyestown,  Md.,  September  13,  aged  eighty. 
Author:  The  First  Great  Commandment  of 
God,  and  other  works. 

Tarbell^  Dr.  Horace  S.,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  September  l6,  aged  sixty-six. 
Author:  Lessons  in  Language;  Teachers' 
Manual.  Also,  with  daughter,  of  text-books 
in  composition,  grammar  and  geography. 

FisKE^  Prop.  Daniel  Willard,  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  September  18, 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  Published  first 
book  of  the  American  Chess  Congress.  Au- 
thor: Chess  in  Iceland  and  in  Icelandic  Lit- 
erature, with  Historical  Notes  on  Other 
Table  Games  (in  press). 

Learned,  William  Law,  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  September  20,  aged  eighty-three.  Au- 
thor: Learned  Genealogy,  and  editor  Mme. 
Knight's  Journal;  Earle's  Microcosmog- 
raphy. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio  (Y.  Koizumi),  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  September  26,  aged  fifty- 
four.  Author:  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange 
Literature;    Some    Chinese    Ghosts;    Two 


Years  in  the  French  West  Indies;  Youma; 
Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan;  Out  of  the 
East;  Reveries  and  Studies  in  New  Japan; 
Kokoro;     Gleanings     in     Buddha     Fields; 

Exotics  and  Retrospectives;  In  Ghostly 
Japan;  Shadowings;  A  Japanese  Miscel- 
lany; also,  Japan;  An  Attempt  at  Interpre- 
tation, completed  shortly  before  his  death. 

Howell^  Judge  Andrew^  at  Sand  Lake, 
Mich.,  September  21,  aged  seventy-seven. 
Author:  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes  of 
Michigan;  editor  Tiffany's  Justice's  Guides, 
and  Tiffany's  Criminal  Law. 

KiRK«  John  Foster,  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
Pa.,  September  21,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
Author:  History  of  Charles  the  Bold;  Ed- 
itor Prescott's  Historical  Works  and  of  the 
supplement  to  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors, etc. 

Everhart,  Benjamin  Matlack,  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  September  22,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  Author:  The  North  American  Py- 
romycetes  (1892);  associate  editor  four 
volumes  Journal  of  Mycology  (1885-88). 

CuRTiss^  Dr.  Samuel  Ives^  at  London, 
England,  September  23,  aged  sixty.  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Literature  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Author: 
(transl.)  Bickell's  Outlines  of  Hebrew 
Grammar;  The  Levitical  Priests;  Delitzsch 
Messianic  Prophecies  (transl.) ;  Delitzsch 
Old  Testament  History  of  Redemption 
(transl.);  Franz  Delitzsch;  Moses  and  In- 
gersoll;  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day, 
and  other  works. 

Mackey^  Dr.  John  J.,  at  Bergen  Beach, 
N.  J.,  September  25,  aged  fifty.  Author: 
Electricity  as  a  Cure  for  Diseases. 

Hoar,  George  Frisbib,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  September  SO,  aged  seventy-eight. 
Author:  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years. 


MR.  JOHN  DREW 
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THE  NEW  CHBISTT-IUI.ET  BOOK 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 


A  Companion  to  the  Famous 

CHRISTY-RILEY 

An  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine 


Z HE  kw]ut 
Then  on,  up 


houn  of  rhc  to* 
ihc  hi(h  creek  bl 


S  ^  Put  the  fquit  toU-giie,  with  iti  well- 

,<iS---^       ...PH., 

The  bridge,  ind  "The  Old  'Biptiiin. 

hole,'  ■' 
Lmtering,  iwed  o'er  pool  ind  ihoil. 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Miry'i. 


^      ^  JAMES  WHITCOMB 

'^V  RILEY 


with  over  forty 
picturea  in  color 


HOWARD    CHANDLER    CHRISTY 


Cloth,  boKod,  Sa.OO 
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NOVELS    OF    THE    WEST 


Francis  Lynde's 

THE  GRAFTERS 


"BTand  Iodi  'The  Craltrrs' ihauld  pleaM  more  AmeTkan 

can  clatt  ol  ticlion.  the  kiod  thai  finOB  romance  anil  ecen 
•easalional  eicitemenl  in  buaineis,  poliiica,  finiDce  and 
law."— Oiii/oo*. 

'■'The  Gralteri'  b  the  real  and  lantible  in  modern  life 
ahown  in  a  kind  ol  arc-Light  of  illumination." 


Alice  HacOowan 
&  Grace  MacGomran  Cooke's 

HULDAH 

"ONE    OF  THE   LORD'S  OWN    PEOPLE" 


Li  gathered,  and  a  good  n 


I'Huldah.'  The  I 


—Nrw    York  S-n 

ttbrt.Y.Oott 
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TWO  GREAT  NOVELS 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LOVES 
OF  LORD  BYRON 

Byron's  genius,  beauty,  brilliancy  and 
love  affairs  combine  to  make  him  our 
most  romantic  hero.  His  career  is  here 
recounted  with  marvellous  sympathy  in 
this  new  novel,  "The  Castaway." 

By  NALLIE  ERMINIE  RIVES 

Author  of 

"Hearts  Courageous" 

On*  Dollar  Everywhara.    i  \'i>^ixxt  Vl  ifnis.i 

Eight  Illustrations  in  Color  by 

HOWARD    CHANDLER    CHRISTY 


IN  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE 

"Somithinp  Dohig  All  th«  Time" 

"To-day  everv  one  who  reads  novels  reads  '  In  the 
Bishop's  Carriaije  '   and  enjoys  il."  —  'I'i'e  Crilu\ 

ALAN    DALE   aays: 

"I  am  rarely  aroused  to  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  current  literature;  but  this  story  simply  faa- 
cinaied  me.  It  is  glittering,  original  and  'ivav  out  of 
the  ordinary." 

SPEAKER   CANNON   writ**: 

•■  When  1  finished  'In  the  Bishop-s  Carriage'  I  drew 
a  long  breath  and  regretted  there  was  not  more  of  it." 

BY    MIRIAM    MICHELSON 

inuatrated  by  HARRISON  FISHER 
Cloth,  12mo,  S1.50 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


ii».  i-Lk«K  MKfnuK   Thk  RuDsii  Mmi 


Ty.z  ;;.i.rej  viajaza;  *:'\s:<T'.<cMi\rs 


FOUR  IMPORTANT  NOVELS 


By   WE^L-KNO*N    AUTHORS 


t\  ENERSQii  iiaueii 

The  Law  of  the  Land 


IS  at  IheendloPai 

ingtime  of  Iho  Ccn;:i! 

Mr.lsham'swcrksin 

in  l—aginative  grasp,  in 


Bi  mm  nmmi 

The  Happy  Average 


■esV.ill-    0:.-.r\K,. 


THE    BOBBS-M  ERRILL    COMPANY,     >'> 


INDIANAI'Ol  1*1 
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A  NOVEL  OF  AMERICAN  CHIVALRY 

BY  EMERSON   HOUGH 

AUTHOR  OF  "the  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE" 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND 


A  novel  marked  by 
matured  art,  grace, 
and  vigor,  which  will 
deservedly  attract 
wide  and  deep  atten- 
tion. 

Sweet  romance  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  a 
famous  mystery,  the 
vital  expression  of  the 
Southern  view  of  the 
race  problem,  each 
alone  would  make 
"The  Law  of  the 
Land"  a  great  book. 

Combined  with  Mr. 
Hough's  tremendous 
story-telling  power 
and  his  elemental 
sense  of  humor,  these 
qualities  lift  the  book 
to  untried  heights. 


MR.  HOUGH'S  FIRST  NOVEL  SINCE  "THE  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE" 

THE  MUt-MERMa  COMPANT,  nilUWENt,  IMDIMAPOUS,  U.  S.  A. 
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"'The  Cost,*  by  David  Graham  I'liillips,  is  j  iii.iKlirly  IkkjIc,  i 

in,  analytic  to  a  piiirH  iif  kcriiiiL-ss,  lli"n>in;lily  w.'il  wriltrti, 

and  entirely  commiltcd  tn  advoc;it'y  of  tlic  Iu'kI  lliiT>K»  "'  li'r."     W.iII.k  •'  l<l< 

Examiner.  'V\\i-  IImIiIih  Mn  lill  (  r,iii 


b  CmauroNDiixi  win 


LKiu.  l-ijuan  HniTion  "Till  Xmi'ta  Mumioa" 
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FOX,   DUFFIELD  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS 


PICTURES 

BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS 

Reproductions  of  Watts'  most  famous  paint- 
ings, with  extracts  in  verse  and  prose.  A 
splendid  holiday  volume.    $5.00. 

.   i 

THE  CAITTERBURT  TALES 

Translated  into  prose  by  Percv  MacKay e . 
Pictures  in  color  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 
A  beautiM  and  standard  gift  1tx>ok.     f9.50; 
r  postage  17  cents. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

A  nativity  play,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley 
for  Ben  Greet's  players.  Uniform  with 
"Everyman.**     $1.00. 

CROZIER'S  GENERAL  ARMORY 

A  Registry  of  American  Families  entitled  to 
Coat  Armor.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Crozier,  F. 
R.  S.  By  arrangement  with  the  Genealogical 
Association.  Descriptions  of  nearly  two  Uiou- 
sand  coats  of  arms,  with  the  name  of  the  first 
of  the  family  in  America,  date  of  i^rrival  and 
place  of  settlement,  the  town  or  county 
whence  he  came ;  a  glossary  of  heraldic  terms, 
etc.  Cloth,  $3.00  net ;  leather,  $4.00  net ;  post- 
age 15  cents. 

MIXED  BEASTS 

.  Verses  and  drawings  by  Kenyon  Cox.     Enter- 
taining "Un"-natural  history.     $1.00. 

THE  HAPPY  HEART  FAMILY 

Text  and  verses  by  Virginia  Gerson .  A  happy- 
go-lucky  tale  for  children.  $1.00  net;  i>ostage 
10  cents. 

THE  FUSSER'S  BOOK 

By  Anna  Archbald  and  Georgina  Jones,  with 
pictures  by  Florence  Wyman.  A  manual  of 
advice  to  ladies*  men.     75  cents. 


LETTERS 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  FARMER 

By  J.  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur.  Edited 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University, 
with  an  appendix  containing  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  from  Crevecoeur  to  Benjamin 
Franklin.    $1.50  net;  postage  15  cents. 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  COOK  BOOK 

By  Minnie  C.  Fox;  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Fox,  Jr. ,  author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd 
of  Kingdom  Come,**  etc.,  etc.  Over  six  hun- 
dred tried  recipes  collected  from  Southern 
housekeepers.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net;  post- 
age 19c. 

VJDRGimA  COUNTY  RECORDS 

By  arrangement  with  the  Genealogical  Society. 

A   transcription   and  reprint  of  invaluable 

American  documents,  containing  abstracts  of 
'  wills,  deeds,  marriage  licenses,  bonds,  adminis- 
-     tratton  bonds,  lists  of  revolutionary  pensioners, 

etc.,  etc.,  with  ah  exhaustive  index.     Price 

per  volume,  $7.50. 

BABES  IN  TOYLAND 

By  Glen  MacDonough  and  Anna  AliceChapin. 
With  full-page  pictures  in  colors  by  Ethel 
Franklin  Betts.  A  delightful  child's  book 
foimded  on  the  popular  pmy.    $1.50  net. 

HERBERT  SPENCER 

By  Josiah  Royce.  A  last  word  on  Spencer, 
with  reminiscences  by  James  Collier,  his 
amanuensis  and  assistant.  $1 ,25  net,  postage 
10  cents.  • 


MISREPRESENTATIVE  MEN 

Bv  Harry  Graham  ("Col.  D.  S.treamcr.**) 
Illustrated  by  F.  Strothmann.  Pleasant  verses 
on  celebrities  from  Adam  to  President 
Roosevelt.     $1.00. 


SEND         FOR         ATTRACTIVE         ILLUSTRATED        CATALOGUE 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  The  International  Quarterly 

3  6    EAST    TWENTY -FIR  ST     STREET    :     NEW    YORK     CITY 
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Ernest  Thompson  Seton 


■re  dull  and  proty,  tome  are 

■Itogether  ■dnunble,      Mr. 

ik«  by  f»x  the  highest  in  this  field." 


Monarch,  the  Big  Bear  of  Tallac 

A  return  to  his  earlier  kind  of  stories,  that  of  the  tales  in  hi$ 

"  WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN" 


Bg  DWIGHT  W.  HUNTINGTON 

Our  Big  Game 


The  work  ii  divided  into  four 
inly,  oftheindividual  member 
Ox  Fimilv,  the  Bear  Family,  > 
autbor  hai  ihot  nearly  all  of  the 
hilitorieiofthecKase.ndhilac 
irarioul  mid  animals  are  both  en 

t.    P. 

book! 

of  the 
nd  the 
anima 

agi,  16  mr 

treating,  la 
Deer  Family 
Cat  Family, 
he  dcKribH 
f  the  habit.  0 
ngandinmuc 

GAME 

untinginAm 

pefl- 
the 
The 

f'he 

OUR  FEATHERED 

S  mUr  ^r^wing,  and  IJJ  kirj  perrr 
Therwobookl  cover  ihe  whole  rangeofh 

""■ 

Bs  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY 

The  American 
Natural  History 


"Thiibook  sh< 


lie  apparently  bat 
:a  the  popular  mind 
'<ripr,  B«Moa. 


^ould  be  in  every  borne,  in  erery  Khool, 
and  camp  in  Ameiici,  for  it  ii  ■  practical, 
book  for  all.  It  ii  the  fineic  book  at  the 
on  the  market,  and  might  well  hare  been 
-G.  O.  Shimlh,  in  fftrrodii..  Mata«in,. 

uh„.   ts-SOM.    (Ej^preutgr  exlrt.) 


AN  ADMIRABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  (Fourth  Series) 

Christy  Cartoons  In  Color 


Four  Nciv  Pastel  Pictures 

By  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 


Each  picture,  izz  16  inches  o 
i9Xi4inchea.  Thesctoffour 
$3.50  Net. 


Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New  York 
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THE     GIBSON     BOOK     FOR     1904 


EVERYDAY  PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 


MUSIC  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


T' 

pMJdon  vbkb  Ilui  I 


By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

i  'if  Ui  tuttiinca  pu«rf,  ibc  "fMt  to  Muac") 
n  Dtkc'thith 


I  (Ik 


ILLUSTKATED  tj  StAXFIELD  FAftKlSH 

POEMS  o/CHILDHOOD 

By  EUGENE  FIELD 


AM  ILABOIATC  A 


•-pHE  ten  «(  tbi>  maifOt- 

«f  tb>  poem  io  tfae  twn 

DniB**  tmA  **Lb*c  Suip  (^ 
ClhiMhaad,"  tofokcr  wicb  obe 


THK  RUBAIYAT 
OF  A  PERSIAN  KITTEN 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 

^mlbtr  >f<;1  CU.^,  y,<m,'  tf  Hmflt  /fWY,"  "Ti* 


^  t^Rir  ILLUSTM^TED  EDITION 

RHYMES  AND  JINGLES 

By  MARY  MAPES  DODGE 


"THE  BOOK  rf 

jorous  CHJU 

ktN,"b,  J.n.« 
Uhhanb  ILun . 

"A    CHILD'S 
G  A  R  Lf  t  N    cf 

"LULLABT 

LAKI/'bv  £u|iaiE 


CHARLES  SCRIBNKRS  SONS  ::   NEW  YORK 
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Traffics  £^ 
Discoveries 


By  RUDYARD 

Kipling 


Oid  Gorgon 
Graliam 

By  George  Horace 

LORIMER 


Tlie 
Seelcer 

By  Harry  Leon 
Wilson 


The  first  volume  of  collected  Kip- 
ling stories  since  "The  Day's  Work." 
It  ranges  from  the  mystit«ily  beauti- 
ful "They"  tosoldier  stories  like  "The 
Captive"  and  "  IMvatc  Copper"  — 
with  one  loiix  tale.  "The  Army  of  ■ 
Dream,"  not  previoufily  published. 
(11.30.) 

Ktferriur  la  "  Thai."  Tkt  BihJiwkm  ass:  "  Wf 


This  should  be  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated book  of  ip04,  and  it  starts 
with  nine  sepamte  editions  in  as 
many  countries.  These  liirther  let- 
ters from  the  Self-Made  Merchant  to 
His  Son  are  fiill  of  irresistible  humor 
and  shrewd  business  sense,  (illus- 
trated, ?l.50.) 


"There  was  nothing,  either  in  The 
Spenders '  or  The  lions  of  tlie 
l.ord,'  to  prepare  one  for  the 
strength,  the  bigness,  the  dowiiriRht 
intensity  of  purpose  that  mark  Mr. 
Wilson's  new  volumer— A',  y.  G/ofic 
(Illustrated,  $1.50.) 


Tlie 


Miss  Glasgow's  notable  novel  has 
been  equally  successful  with  the 
"pV^-^l  \  -«r*rk«o  11  t^CX  criUcs  and  the  pubhc.  As  the  Dial 
UKjVV\  KjILILXXW^^   says:     "It  is   one   of  the   strongest 

and  most  vital  productions  of  recent 
By  Kl.LEN  j-oarsr    (illustrated  in  color,  *1 .50.) 

Glasgow  „  ...  ,,,„,«™„„»  „i-.-n,,.,^^ 
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fancy's  Country  Christmas.     K< 

HnvT.      Fmntispii-™  in  color. 

Tbe  Eagle's  Sbadow.    ity   Ja»i 


Guthrie  of  the  Times.    By  J.  A.  Am 


Freckles,    Hi 

cnty  illua 


s  Of  Freedom.    By  im 


llhislratfii,  S1.5 


DOVBLEDAY  PAGE  SCO 

--D3155»I37EJ6TRST,-NEWTORK-    I 
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Important  Books  from  Our  Fall  List 


LIFE  OP  SHAKESPEARE 

By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE.  Utt.  D. 


an  exhaustive  iodex.    CI>.ch.  S^c.  ill'^tniievi.  $;:  hait  luorvvcv.  $«. 


GLOSSARY  TO  SHAKESPEARE 

By  ALEXANDER  DYCE 

The  glossary  to  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare  by  Ke\.  Alexaiulcr  P\co    i-vX^  iSi\)»  U 
etery  where  rcci>ffn:zed  as  a  standard  work  o£  reference.    Trie  preseui  oiK*-\*.nuiue  «.*vl;iioM  v\*u 
taiDsall 
addition 

\em  except  to  owners  of  the  Dvce  edition,  references  to  the  ivirticular  y\A\\  \^  '\\\\  act,  scene  aiul 
line  (numbered  to  Gonform  with  the  Cambri^i^e  text ».  or  tiie  piirticular  jxvuu  wivS  litlc  and 
line*  have  been  substituted.    Illustrated  with  {x>nrdits.  cloth,  i>\  o.  $3:  half  inoivKCx\    v 

JAPAN:  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

By  G.  WALDO  BROWNE, 
With  aa  important  introdoctioD  by  Hod.  Kogoro  Takahira.  the  J«p>ane»e  Mtnistrr  to  thr  UnitrU  Slatv* 

This  work  gi^es  a  graphic  account  of  the  jap;inose  pcv*pU\  from  the  pivhi^UMic  oii^in  ol  ihe 
race  to  the  present  time.  As  a  pv>pular  description  v^l  la|\iiu  its  sccneix.  tiavlitiv^ns  aiul  civ  ili- 
zation,the  book  has  a  place  of  its  own  amon^  recent  pul>lications.  It  coutanis  aUmi  4^0  |Mk;oA 
of  text«and  includes  16  color  plates,  more  than  50  full-).Uk;e  half-tv»ne  iUustiati«Mis  tivun  new 
photographs,  and  260  text  cuts.    One  volume*  cloth  extra,  lar^e  8vvs  net.  ;^J.>v>.    l^»^ta^e  cxtia. 

LOVE  TRIUMPHANT:   A  Book  of  Poems 

By  FREDERIC  LAWRENCE  KNOWLES 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  pronounced  Mr.  Knowles's  first  lHH>k  of  ihumus  "The  n^»^l  \\v^\\  aiul  oii^i- 
inalbookof  verse  that  has  come  to  my  hand  in  nianv  a  \ear.*  Uei^.iuiinx;  the  pieHcnt  \x>huiu*» 
Mra.  Louise  Chandler  Moultim  writes  in  a  letter  tt>  the  author  :  "  I  luie  waH  u\u\  h  in  \*mii  lii^t 
volume, 'On  Life's  Stair^av/  that  1  greatly  likeil.but  this  v\>hune  is  inc»  ntp.iiahK  liiui.  +  ♦  ♦ 
You  have  both  variety  and  uidividuality.  Your  note  is  your  own."  "'A  NtOunuMil  vei\  uMii.nk- 
able  poetry." — Nathan  Haskall  Dole,  in  AV«'  York  Fvnnug  i\*\t.  lloih,  i.'mo.  io\er  »h«*i>;n 
by  Marion  L.  Peabody,  gilt  top,  net,  $1;  postage  extra. 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN   POE 

New  Cabinet  Edition 

This  edition  contains  all  o{  Poe's  s]i»)rt  st«>ries,  as  wi-lj  ;is  his  M»iii|ilrle  |>i«»m  -1  \\«ii  l»^,  i  ni 
icisms  and  general  essays.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  symp.itlu'tu'  inenitMi  lii>ni  (tic  luui'  ilu-  I  iii- 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  occupying  over  twi>  hundred  .iiid  twi-niv  p,i);eh,  aiul  iitiii.nnn  iiImi 
brief  appreciations  b]^  James  Russell  Kowell  and  <»tli«'iN.  Thr  ttvi  \^  piminl  m  1.ii).t,  1  lr»ii 
type,  witn  wide  margins,  on  laid  deckle  ed^e  p.iper.  '\'\\v  rditinii  1  iiiti.iiu'^  nr.iily  Iniiyiiiii 
ings  and  photogravures.  Sold  in  sets  nr  sep.ir.iU'lv.  (•nnplrir  ru'l.ct  miIiiiiui,  1  Iniii,  i.'inn, 
gilt  tops,  $9.    Per  volume,  $1.50.    Half  calf  or  ni«iiti(  <  «>  (in  « «>niplri«'  mIi  uhIn  i,  mH. 

NEW  STERLING  SETS 

The  best  Library  editions  at  a  i>upular  pii<c.     l-.uli  miImiih  .  1  Inili.  1  'inn,  lully  ilhihii.iii  d,  iii 
the  uniform  price  of  $1  per  volume;  h.ili  (.iK.S.*  )••  1  xmIuhm'.    .'•••Ii1  hi  loiupjiir  m  in  milv 
The  new  Sterling  sets  comprise  tlie  <(Miiplele  works  ol  (iiaih.i  •.  I. am  11.  111  »,  \..liiiiii-,  I  imiAh 
Allan  Poe,  6  volumes;  Lord  Macaii.av  (lv.sayH),  t  volmmh;  <  ai-iain   Maimum,  u  \n| 
umes,  and  Henry  Fimldin^;,  7  voluims. 

SEND   KOK   COMIMJ'/IK    Dicnc  MIPI IVK    l.inl 

DANA   ESTI<:S    '&>   ClOMMANY 


HOS TON 
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My  Lady  I^aug'hter 

THE  MOST  BRILLIAM  T  NOVEL  FROM  THE  PEN  OF 

DWIGHT    TILTON 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  FAVORITE  "MISS    PETTICOAT*" 
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*r 

CoQBt»nce  Urakf.  the  heroine  ot  "My  Larty  Laugbler," 

"A  thrilling,  human  story  of    Boston  life  in  revolutionary  days  in  which 

George  Washington,   Joseph  Warren,  Samuel   Adams,    Paul   Revere,  John  Han- 

cock and  other  famous  men  figure  naturally   and  truthfully." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  for  «1.50.  by  the  pnbUshets 

C.  M.  Ct,ARK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  (Inc.)  BOSTON.  MASS. 

a  WITH  Advutimu.  pLUit  Unrtiaa  *~Ytn  ILkuhi 
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STIRRING  PICTURES 


CHARLES  M.  RUSSELL. 


^iAt 


""„"S.",..     FIRST  5,000  COPIES      OP 

Hope  Hathaway 

Sy   FRANCES    PARKER 

We     shall     give      these     eight     pictures     of 
Western    life.       Exact    size     and    true    re- 
^    1  ~  "\>j).«*'^   I      productions   of    originals,    each    bearing    the 
j'  -^.-^'  I      artist's  signature,  and  all  ready   for  framing 

FOR    SALE    AT   ALL    ART    STORES.  $8.00    A    SET. 

"Hope    Hathaway"  r  '  _^      ]  SENDATOINCE 

is  another  strong  Western        ■f'^SRSSS^Sl'l  "Hope     Hathaway" 
story    of    Montana    ranch        p'Wf'' ^""^WL         •  siminiiiK    I'iciiirfii,     Tliis 

^-TtJ*  KiliU'Hi  will  iiol  liuil  limj,'. 

life  by  the  author  of  L  j  SEND    AT    ONCB 

"  riARdlE   OF   THE^  LOWER   RANCH." 


■■  Hope 
Hathaway" 
beautifully 
bound  and 
fully  illustrated 
C.     M.    CLARK    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
!■  CmumwDii'ii  irrra  AovnTinrcM.  Tijijuik  Mnrrxiii 
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panes,  lorffc^ 

type,  easy 

to  reuJ 

and  Interc^'iiiii:     ^ 
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Play  the 
NewGame 


For  Sale  Everywhere, 


Newestand  Best 

of  all  Card 

Games 


Most  Popular 

Actors  and 

Actresses 

Printed  in  Three  Colors 


XHE    AMERICAN     tlKWS    COMPANY,    NEW    YOR.K,     Sailing    Atf«nts 

Boom  712.  C.  M.  Clark  PiibllahlDg  Company  ilnc),  Boglon.  Magg..  L.S.A  .  Sole  Proprltlora  aad  PubHahert 


THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 


M  D  C  C  C  C  I  V 


Mr.  Mosher  desires  to  announce  that  his  new  Catalogue  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  in  October,  to  all  booklovers  who  favor  him 
with  their  address.    The  additions  are  as  follows: 


THE  BROCADE  SERIES,  4  Vol 
THE  QUARTO  SERIES,  i  Volu 
THE  VEST  POCKET  SERIES,   ; 


THE  BIBELOT.   Volui 


THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES,   3  Volume* 
THE  LVRIC  GARLAND,   3  Voluma 
MISCELLANEOUS,  j  VoLumet 


It  is  by  their  quality  and  moderate  price  that  The  Mosher 
Books  stand  at  the  head  of  American  bookmaking. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER  ' 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Jy  CoKtaPO^ama  winl  AovtatnULi.  Pleui  McHTioit  "Thi  Riiuia  Uio 
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A  BOOK  OF  UNSURPASSED  CHARACTER  DRAWING 
(QUAINT   HUMOR  AND   HOMELY   PHILOSOPHY 


"M 

O:. 

M 

BE 

mm 

IH 

K\'    ^K* 

^^^HBr    ^ 

SUSAN  CLEGG 

And  Her  Friend  MRS.  LATHROP 

Ii'l  a  prelly  ud    thing,   Mri.    Laltrop,  when    all    the 
comfoti   jou  c'n    get    out  of  Dun    Ii    the   [hinlcin"  'i 
perhaps  God  in  hii  mscy  bu  made  him  a  fool. 

By  ANNE  WARNER 

Author  of  "A  Woman'i  Will,"  «c. 

TTle  chapter  till«:  I.  The  ManyingofSuian  Clegg  ,  II. 
MIu  Clegg'l  Adopted ;  III.  Jathtop  Lalhrop's  Cow ;  IV. 
Suian  aegg-iCoailo  Marioni  V.The  Mini>ter-s  Vacation, 

With    frontiipiece    by  W.  J.    Enright.      117    pagm,   iimo, 
decorated  doth,  f  l.tjo  poKpaid. 

OTHER      NEW      FICTION 


THE  PRINCESS  THORA 


»b».=rita-,i~«-..l«i- 

PAINTED  SHADOWS 

By  BioHABS  IX  aALUBmra 

A«l«.ofTh.  Qua  o(U«  CddenCirl.-  3JT  pv.  Iffl^.f-i" 

Mr.  LeG>llienne'l  new  Korie>  are  the  equal  of 
hii  ben  woik  and  will  appeal  to  all  choie  who  loTe 
what  ii  best  in  literature. 

Aw«™,ut«i,»Otiai«i 

THE  WOLVERINE 

IJIuUnlTil.  Milage,.  liniu.Jl.B. 

The 
Ciih 

in  the 

piriteditotyofthe  wooing  of  a  pretty  Fiench 
ic  girl  by  a  voung  lurvevar  of  Puritan  ideas, 
early  dayi  of  Michigan 

SWEET  PEGGY 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON 


la  CoMBPOMDiiRi  wiTfl  AoTniTTau*,  PLuiK  HmrnoH  "Thk  ikUDnlAiaun^ 
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My  Lady  Laughter 

A,  Romance  of   Boston    Town    in    the    Dmyu  of  the  Great  Siege 

r/JE  MOST  BRILLIAI^T  NOVEL  FROM  THE  PEN  OF 

DWIGHT    TILTON 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  FAVORITE  "MISS    PETTICOATS" 

*r 

*f 

superbly 
lUuatnted 
with 

The  cover 
ol  this 

TEN 

FBIL-PAOE 

^K/k 

book  is  u 

artistic 

reproductlOD 

PICTDRES 

reproduced 

^f^wL^ 

of  Mr. 
Stephen.- 
conception  of 

by  new 

eight  colors, 
from  the 
original 
psintlngs  by 

Charles  H. 

j<   ^<y:'  .^.i^^^lik" M             ,^^^^ 

Drake. 

In 

paper,  preu- 

workand 

the 

Stephens 

^^^^^^Br      H            9 

cUmuof 

the  funoua 

^^^^Hi^K    ^H-   -tM 

mrtist. 

^Sy^BI^ 

*r 

^^ 

^ 

ConsWnce  Drake,  the  licrohiB  o(  "My  X-ftdy  Laugbter." 

"A  thrilling,  human  story  of    Boston  life  in  revolutionary  dasrs  in  which 
George  Washington,   Joseph  Warren,  Samuel   Adams,    Paul   Revere,  John  Han- 
cock and  other  famous  men  figure  naturally   and  truthfully." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  for  $1.50.  by  the  pvbUAen 

C.  M.  CLAR-K  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  {Inc.)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

>,  pLLut  MuTViii'Ttn  e.uin.1.  Mtauui" 
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STIRRING  PICTURES 

CHARLES  M,  RUSSELL,  "%5'*T^'' 

FIRST   5,000   COPIES       OP 

Hope  Hathaway 


Bjf    FRANCES    PARKER 

We  shall  give  these  eight  pictures  of 
Western  life.  Kxact  size  and  true  re- 
productions of  originals,  each  bearing  the 
artist's  signature,  aud  all  ready  for  framing       i^  J 

FOR    SALE    AT   ALL    ART    STORES.  $8.00    A    SET. 

"Hope    Hathaway  ["  "j        SEND    AT    ONCE 

is  another  strong  Western         B^-SSfiHS^PSBB         "HopC      Hathaway" 
story    of    Montana    ranch 
life  by   the  author  of 

"HARdlE   OF   THE    LOWER   RANCH.' 


Stunning     Pictures.      This 

Edilion  will  not  last  long. 

SBIND    AT    ONCE 


PRICE 


"  Hope 

Hathaway" 

beautifully 

bound  and 

fully  illustrated 


PRIDE 

SI. 50 
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pages,  laree^ 
type,  easy 
to  read 

^ and  interesting 

CLARK    PUBLISHING  COMPANY   'Inc.'.     BOSTON,   Wlft.%^. 


-H  AoruTniu,  Plu»  He!i 


.i>"T™»,« 


.«L  Miniinn." 
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The  New  1904  Webster 


This  U  the  only  complete  Webster's  Dictionary 

iMued  since  Webster's  Interaatlonal 

made  Its  appearance  In  1890, 

FOURTEEN  YEAR5  AGO 


Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary 


NEW  PLATES 


dfNcwWorda   UP-TO-DATE 


,    K-cdKcd  throBKboBt,  prtiitBd  fr 

thiB  book  (lOaS)  definea  38  words  n 


RADIUM,   tbc   virlDua   RAYS,   TRUSTS,  dc..  etc..   ■ 

olher  modern  worda.  alio   old  words  with   modern   meanini 


lion  a],  p 


Webster'i 


tiono. 


ilishrd  li: 


Sqo.  conlalni  1.681  page* 
SpecU  United    j 


$5 


laperUil  DIctlai 

■  AtoZ.    Pubilahwl  Auffu* 
lime  Price,  oaly 

Bound   In   Pull  Law  Sheep.    Thumb-lDdnnd  Wltboart  Ertra 

k.    WeiEhl.  14  poUDda. 


Voa  Natd  It— Order  TiHlay, 


M.  OOILVIE,  PUBUSHEIl' 


'  CHICIBC,  ILL. 


CONKLIN'S  WRITING  DESK  BOOK 

HELPS  AU  WHO  WRITE;  CONTAINS  365  PACES,  AND  IS  BOUND  IN  LEATHER 

HAVE  I  USED  THE  RIGHT  WORD?— Consult  15,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.     Page  191. 
HAVE  I  SPELLED  IT  CORRECTLY  ?— Consult  50.000  Words  Difficult  to  Spell.     Page  177. 
SHALL  I  USE  A  CAPITAL  LETTER ?— Consult  How  to  Use  Capital  Letters.    Page  11. 
IS  THE  SENTENCE  GRAMMATICAL?— Ci.nsult  Rules  o£  Grammar.     Pages  20  and  24. 
IS  IT  PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED?— Consult  Rules  of  Construction.     Page  32. 
HAVE  I  PUNCTUATED  IT  CORRECTLY ?-Consu It  How  to  Punctuate  Correctly.    Page  11. 
IS  IT  CORRECT  IN  STYLE?— Consult  Rules  of  Style  and  Composition.     Pages  33  and  72. 

illona  <n  Common  Use ;  A  Dklion.rr 

"'SOo 


Hltl'aVeatPockaX 
Hill'a  (ierman-Eni:! 
Hill's  Frencli-HnKli 
Hill's  Sl^nlah-KuRl 

Hil"s"Litjn'Kn(;li"l 


OTHER  50-CENT  BOOKS  WORTH  HAVING 

I  which,  hound  In  leather,  will  Im  sent  postj^id  on  leceipt  ol  price  by  the  pu 

mklln'a  Argument  Sell  lei. 
lulEliii'i  Civil  and  Kiisiness  Jj 
inklin'ii  Thi;  Way  la  Think  ai 
iDklin-s  Familiar  Qunialioni. 


'a  Rules  ol  Order. 


r  o(  ihf  World. 


GEO.  M.  OGILVIE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  "ISr  CHICAGO,  ILL 


.aMEtrriuH  "Thk  Rude 
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Two  New  Departments  in  the 

METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


For  November 


■THE  MONTH'S  ATTRACTIONS  ON  THE  STAGE" 

Thtmty  Fofu  mf  ThaUgrafiu  aetamptniud  ky  tritlu  Uxt  CMUtrm^  playt  ami  playtn 


•PEOPLE  OF  THE  HOUR" 


Ftom  >  Pagtel  br  John  Cecil  Cli;.  reproduced  in 
fulJ  loUjr  in  the  Chrblmaa  Metopolitak.  This 
Kullday  numbrr  will  be  sumpluoutly  illuslrill.-d 


EMtrtauiiHt  commtitt  at»M  mwk  anJ  kiMiMit  ilu  horU 
obtr,  eopiomsfy  iUuttwtUtd  fnm  plMtt^aflu 


COLOR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Ttort  of  Qeorge  Qibbs'  htamJiful  dratprngs  At  full  eabtr, 
repmenlmt  "  T7u  EPelmlian  of  an  A  mtriean  QiH  ' 


AN  "UNCLE  REMUS"  STORY 

By  fOEL  CHATiDLLH  HAHHtS 
"Why  Mr.  Turkey  Buzzard  l>  fUld-Hradcd  " 

"Fighting  Fat  at  Marienbad" 

famet  Huntktr's  uHiqut  accouat  of  Hotr  Wealthy  feapit 
Spend  T/unisands  annually  in  an  Endealwr  to  Keep  Thin 


"THOROUGHBREDS    AND    THEIR  BATTLES" 

7%«  Homance  of  the  Jf/ice  Morse,  as  seen  by  Charles  £.  Trebathan,  the  Hacing  Expert 

Clever  Short  Stories     Beautiful  Illustrations 

NOW    ON    SALE 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

Price  15c  a  Copy  $1.80  Per  Year 

to  CoBHEiPDNDiw  WITH  Adtut»eil>.  Plilhi  MEyTin*  -TiiE  REjfiEit  Mia*zi«r- 
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Put  in  your  Thumb 

anywhere  in  the  November  number  of  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE  and 
you'll  pull  out  a  plum.  It  is  brim  full  of  good  things,  and  you  can't  help  liking 
enough  of  them  to  make  you  mighty  glad  you  bought  a  copy.  Be  sure  to  get 
it  for  November.  It  will  be  on  every  good  newsstand  onOctolwr  25th.  If  you 
find  a  newsdealer  who  does  not  handle  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE,  send 
us  his  full  name  and  address,  and  the  name  of  the  news  company  from  which 
he  receives  his  magazines— we  will  then  send  you  a  November  number  free. 

WHATS  INSIDE 

Tn«re  are  some  things  to  be  sa<d  In  favor  of  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE;  that  is,  In  compari- 
son with  other  magazines.  Like  Mark  Twain's  "Jumping  Frog,"  tt  h&s  parts  all  Its  own.  It 
has  spirit,  a  good  deal  of  ginger,  a  reasonable  share  of  seriousness  and  It  Is  undeniably  beautiful. 
The  "Booklovers"  is  the  newest  magazine  success.  It  Is  not  a  magazine  of  book-lore,  nor  Is  It 
bookish.  Every  month  It  contains  a  series  of  artistic  and  popular  color  pictures,  one  good  story 
of  reasonable  length,  at  least  one  Illustrated  article  of  International  Importance,  a  number  of 
bright,  penetrating  discussions  of  present  day  topics,  and  "  The  Best  New  Things  from  the  World 
of  Print"— all  brilliantly  Illustrated.  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE  Is  bulit  distinctly  for  people 
whose  spirit,  taste  and  culture  qualify  them  to  appreciate  the  best  things  in  picture,  story  and 
Informing  article.  The  publishers  have  determined  that  It  will  always  t>e  the  newest  magazine. 
If  It  rinds  Itself  getting  old  It  will  begin  all  over  again.  In  this  way  The  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE 
will  continue  to  be  as  It  Is  now,  "  The  Magazine  that  Is  Different  "—In  the  right  way. 


The  Booklovers  Magazine,  1323  Walnut  Street.  PhOadelpUa 
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'Exchangeable  Book"  Service 


A  TUAD IHH  use 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  Tabard  Inn  Book  in  a 
Tabard  Inn  case  with  a  red  band 
around  it.  Once  you  get  a  Tabard 
Inn  Book  it  is  your  own  property, 
but  you  can  exchange  it  for  another 
book  at  any  of  the  Tabard  Inn  Sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
,  There  arc  two  thousand  of  these 
stations  (lists  of  which  will  be  fur- 
nishedonapplication).  The  Library 
sells  "Exchangeable  Books,"  the 
very  latest  books  published.  If  a  member  does  not 
find  in  an  exchange  station  the  book  he  wants  he  can 
buy  it  and  he  will  thereafter  have  two  books  to 
exchange  instead  of  one.  The  exchange  fee  is  five 
cents  ;  this  is  the  only  charge  after  the  member  once 
becomes  the  owner  of  a  Tabard  Inn  Book. 
Thousands  of  book-readers  are  buying  Exchangeable 
Books  and  the  Tabard  Inn  makes  these  books  per- 
manently valuable  by  providing  stations  at  which  they 
may  be  exchanged.  The  diflcrcnce  in  price  between 
a  new  book  sold  generally  and  not  exchangeable  and 
a  new  book  sold  by  the  Tabard  Inn,  which  Is 
exchangeable  is  rarely  more  than  ten  cents,  while  an 
"Exchangeable  Book"  is  ten  times  more  valuable. 
There  are  already  700,000  books  in  circulation  in  the 
Tabard  Inn  Library  System. 

Send  $[.50  and  we  will  mail  you  postage  prepaid 
any  book  selected  from  the  list  given  in  this  adver- 
tisement. This  makes  you  a  Tabard  Inn  member 
with  all  the  Library  privileges.  You  may  deduct  ten 
per  cent,  on  all  orders  of  five  books  and  over.  '  We 
allow  you  the  difference  saved  in  carriage  charges. 


Books  for  SUsrtloa 
b  Tahwd  fan  Cmw 
$IJO.    - 


THE  TABARD  INN  LfflRARY 

MBcB  1030  Chestnut  Street 


A  lUltr  d  S«>N* 

_  Hcnir  SctaD  Ucilisii 

Tbi  Llfhl  Brl|t«a  Id  Snia 

TkfLanaalmuJ^g* 

lan't  tniT     ''  *'  ^""^" 

DM  dvln  OnhiB 

A  FOIir  al  LUki"    '      ""' 

Tlw  FmlltDl  °'      "" 

Tb.  Fnntlfn        "" 

Tb<  QnKB'l  Ainulc 

ThilnadOMSl.  L«li 

Tkc  SMk*r 

Tk*  StlOir  g'l'lL  ViIIct'  *"' 

TDBonr  *b4  C». 

TeWlnlwiw*"™'     '  "™ 
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Put  in  your  Thumb 

anywhere  in  the  November  number  of  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE  and 
you'll  pull  out  a  plum.  It  is  brim  full  of  good  things,  and  you  can't  help  liking 
enough  of  them  to  make  you  mighty  glad  you  bought  a  copy.  Be  sure  to  get 
it  for  November.  It  will  be  on  every  good  news  stand  on  Octolwr  25th.  If  you 
find  a  newsdealer  who  does  not  handle  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE,  send 
us  his  full  name  and  address,  and  the  name  of  the  news  company  from  which 
he  receives  his  magazines — we  will  then  send  you  a  November  number  free. 

WHAT'S  INSD>£ 

THere  are  some  things  to  be  said  En  favor  of  Thb  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE;  that  Is,  la  compari- 
son with  other  magazines.  Like  Mark  Twain's  "Jumping  Frog,"  tt  has  parts  all  Its  own.  It 
has  spirit,  a  good  deal  of  ginger,  a  reasonable  share  of  seriousness  and  [t  Is  undeniably  beauMfut. 
The  ' '  Booklovers ' '  Is  the  newest  magazine  success.  It  Is  not  a  magazine  of  book~lore,  ttor  is  It 
bookish.  Every  month  It  contains  a  series  of  artistic  and  popular  color  pictures,  one  good  story 
of  reasonable  length,  at  least  one  Illustrated  article  of  tntematlonat  Importance,  a  number  of 
bright,  penetrating  discussions  Of  present  day  topics,  and  "The  Best  New  Things  from  the  World 
Of  Print"— all  brilliantly  Illustrated.  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE  Is  built  distinctly  for  people 
whose  spirit,  taste  and  culture  qualify  them  to  appreciate  the  best  things  In  picture,  story  and 
Informing  article.  The  publishers  have  determined  that  It  will  always  be  the  newest  magazine. 
If  It  finds  itself  getting  old  It  will  begin  ail  over  again.  In  this  way  THE  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE 
will  continue  to  be  as  It  Is  now,  "The  Magazine  that  Is  Different" — In  the  right  way. 


The  Booklovers  Magazine,  1323  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

In  CoianroKiiiNa  with  Adtutihu,  Pliui  Mkhtion  "Tui  Rudu  Mioazihi" 
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'Exchangeable  Book"  Service 


k  TABAID  IHir  CASE 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  Tabard  Ink  Boole  in  a 
Tabard  Inn  case  with  a  red  band 
around  it.  Once  you  get  a  Tabard 
Inn  BooIe  it  is  your  own  property, 
but  you  can  exchange  it  for  another 
boolc  at  any  of  the  Tabard  Inn  Sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
There  arc  two  thousand  of  these 
stations  (lists  of  which  will  be  fur- 
in  application).  The  Library 
sells  "Exchangeable  Books,"  the 
very  latest  books  published.  If  a  member  does  not 
find  in  an  exchange  station  the  book  he  wants  he  can 
buy  it  and  he  will  thereafter  have  two  books  to 
exchange  instead  of  one.  The  exchange  fee  is  live 
cents;  this  is  the  only  charge  after  the  member  once 
becomes  the  owner  of  a  Tabard  Inn  Book. 
Thousands  of  book-readers  are  buying  Exchangeable 
Books  and  the  Tabard  Inn  makes  these  books  per- 
manently valuable  by  providing  stations  at  which  they 
may  be  exchanged.  The  difference  in  price  between 
a  new  book  sold  generally  and  not  exchangeable  and 
a  new  book  sold  by  the  Tabard  Inn,  which  Is 
exchangeable  is  rarely  more  than  ten  cents,  while  an 
"Exchangeable  Book"  is  ten  times  more  valuable. 
There  are  already  700,000  books  in  circulation  in  the 
Tabard  Inn  Library  System. 

Send  $1.50  and  we  will  mail  you  postage  prepaid 
any  book  selected  from  the  list  given  in  this  adver- 
tisement. This  makes  you  a  Tabard  Inn  member 
with  all  the  Library  privileges.  You  may  deduct  ten 
per  cent,  on  all  orders  of  five  books  and  over.  We 
allow  you  the  difference  saved  in  carriage  charges. 


:i  Elplini 

n*  Abtr  II  Ik*  lu 

II  Btatiri'lh  IkcSulllBn'  " 

Lillu  Bell 

TktMranl 

£.  PhilllpiOvKBlltIn 

Unrli  tt  Sniiluk 

BroTTV  Jlm'i  takj 

Pkilip  Vcitil  Mlilitli 

TkfCkiUnm  "°  ™ 
n*  Turn  rf  Ih*  DilHr 

E4<D  Pklllpgtn 

n*  rughl  •!  Ik*  NMk 

Eiiiiiri>BH 
n*Kt*n 

Mirli  CmtH 
Tk*  ttUn  Btwl 

Tkt  RoaH  dI  r<iini"»i "" 

Tk*  B»na<  bam  Ilit  Nirtk 
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RICH  WITH  ABSORBING  FICTION: 
— Bottom  Globe. 


OCTAYE  THANET 

IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE  READER  MAGAZINE 


Begins  a  new  story  of  great  power  and  present  interest.  In 
securing  this  serial,  on  which  Miss  French  has  been  at  work 
for  more  than  two  years,  the  publishers  believe  they  are 
fully  keeping  their  promise  to  the  readers  of  The  Reader 
Magazine — to  give  them  only  the  best.  The  appearance  of 
a  story  by  Octave  Thanet  is  a  notable  event.  Certainly  no 
serial  of  the  year  will  measure  up  to  it  in  importance. 
Lucius  Hitchcock  has  illustrated  it.  The  first  installment 
will  be  in  the  beautiful 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

YOU  WILL  MISS  IT  IF  YOU  MISS 

THE  READER  MAGAZINE 


But  to  tell  more  of  the  Chtistmas  contents  would  be  to  rob 
anticipation  of  its  pleasure ;  surprise  of  its  joy.  For  after 
all :   "Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth." 


WATCH  FOR  IT— ASK  FOR  IT  ! 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF 

THE 
READER  MAGAZINE 


«( 


CONTINUES  TO  GROW  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  EACH  MONTH! 

— Detroit  Tribune, 


Is  CocRCSPo.vDixo  triTH  Adveetibem,  Plkask  Mrhttion  "The  Kkadrr  Maca/.ixk" 
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HKISTOIAS  IS  NEAR 


YOU  CERTAINLY  HAVE 
FRIENDS 


wish  to  remember,   not   expensively, 
not  cheaply — but  ^eclkety,  with 
a  gift  worth  while. 


WHY   SOT  GIVE  THE 

aOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 

EDITION  OF 

he  Courtship  of 
y;iles  Standlsh 


The  handsomest  gift  book  ever  published 
Sells  regularly  at  $8.00,  but  you  can  get  one 

ABSOLUTELY    FREE 

possibly  two  or  three  copies — it  depends  upon 
where  you  live.  Write  to-day  if  you  are 
interested. 


[le  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Publishers 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Complete  Plans  and 
Speclflcations/or  a  Home 


Absolutely 

Free 

A  year's  subscription  to  The 
Craftsman,  at  the  regular 
price  of  $3.00,  entitles  the 
subscriber  to  membership  in 
The  Craftsman  Home- 
builders'   Club. 

■pLANS  for  houses  appear  monthly  and  vary  in  cost  from  two 
*-  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  These  will  be  supple- 
niented  with  complete  details  and  specifications,  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  any  superintendent  without  further  instructions 
or  cost.  Interior  schemes  for  furnishing  and  decorating  with 
each  set  of  plans. 


This  offer  entiiifs  the  subscriber  lo  any  one  of  the  twelve  plans  which  will 
appear  during  the  icrm  of  his  suliscripiion.  The  liral  Craktsman  house 
appeared    in    January,     1904.,    and    each    number    sii\te    has    conlained    one. 


/^UR  interest  in  the  plans  selected  does  not  cease  with  delivery, 
^-^  as  our  architectural  department  is  open  for  correspondence 
and  will  offer  suggestions  on  any  subject  about  which  the 
builder  may  make  inquiry. 

Hundred-page  Bwktil,  CDntiininj;  full  ripliiutlon  of  the  HcmiiuiUtri-  Club,  four  dcii-nl  of  houKt,  ■  numba 


Gustav  Stiekley  ^"'bSI'"*"  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


iDVUTimui,  PuuiK  Mkktion  "Till  KUDU  Mac 
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HISTORY 

IN  THE  MAKING 


TEN  CENTS 
A  COPY 


Over  100 
Illustrations 


ONE  DOLLAR 
A  YEAR 


THE  WORLD 
TO-DAY 


A  Jt.i.oo 

MAtiA/.INK 

FOR  BUT  Hi. CO 

A  YKAR 


Evert  Month 


THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 


alw 


>■  otoihw  ]nihlii-i 
1  up-tu-iiuic.     It  liib  nil  im 


The  Wo»u>  To-D** 

■nd  event!,      h  also  • 

upon  an  asconbhingl)'  wide  range  ii{  5uhjc('l^  uF  c 

the  month.    Biographies  of  i' 


that  appeal  to  progressive  peopli:  wlio  wisli  lo  keep  pmeil. 
In  point  of  presswork,  illustraiioiih  (many  in  inlurs, )  r 


It  I'l.Mill*  \\> 

ilriyol'itxuwn. 
,lilorialHi.]Hiii).iTs.jii«,i.i.inioi„ 
.t  men  anil  women  ol  ilie  iluy 
111  inierL-m.  The  Calcniiar  uC 
lI   Book   KLvicwH  Mrc  IcMlLircR 


Ritrictiveneu  il 


Fael  more  inlcrritmg   than  fiition  tvbfn  prrifnlrJ  rif-l'. 
The  aah   mtiyiiz-inr   vf  ill   ilun   ill  tut  Mlar  per   yfHr 


THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  CO.  \l^},l,^  WABASH  AVK.  CHICAGO 


^ 


UK  Mmii-iS'Iiik  H. 


Hk^ 


'H.-^ 
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OUTING 

THC  OUTDOOR   MAGAZINES 
OF    HUMAN    INTEREST 


t.*^ 

-^?^ 


Is  accepted  as  the  most  sympathetic  and  artistic 
expression  of  the  recent  encouraging  tendency  of  the 
American  people  to  live  an  outdoor  life.  OUTING 
makes  a  broad  human  appeal  to  lovers  of  the  out- 
door world.  Tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  told  with 
humor  and  pathos,  and  beautifully  illustrated  with 
exceptional  outdoor  photographs  and  drawings,  fill 
its  pages  with  the  breath  of  the  woods,  the  sea  and 
the  mountains. 

Its  fiction  and  entertaining  articles  are  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  must  stay  at  home,  while  its  practical 
"How  to''  articles  tell  all  who  wish  to  lead  an  out- 
door life,  near  home  or  in  the  wilderness,  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  In  a  year  they  cover  the  whole  outdoor 
field;  how  to  fish,  climb,  sail;  build  dams,  boats  and 
camps;  train  dogs  and  horses;  play  golf,  hunt  and 
swim;  in  fact,  how  to  lead  the  life  that  makes  for 
health  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  world  as  God 
made  it. 

Tear  out  this  page  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  copy  so  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 

THE  OUTINO  PUBLISHINO  CO.,  339  FiftH  AveAt&e,  N.  Y. 


n 


r^s-% 


0^. 
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Jjf  COBBUPONDnfO  WITH   ADVM.TISKM,  PULASK   MkNTIOK    ThK  RkaDER   MaCAZIWS** 
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|«f-^»^-  •-'•^^ 


f"^Mi<;^y:  hi-  £j[k%  'Wni^-^^-^  ik 


V^hat    Is    a   Good  Title    for 
'his    Gibson    Dra^ving? 

The  picture  has  no  title.     LIFE  wants  the  best  one  that  can  bo  snggested.     It  (s 
not  ft  puzzle  picture.     The  titte  may  be  a  word,  a  line,  a  verse  or  a  quutatioa. 

4o  •uggeition  for  a  title  win  be     The  pereon  who  suggests         Mr.   Charles    Dana   Gibson 
»Wed  unless  accompanied  by    ^^^  ^^^^    appropriate    f^'Y^  regularly  for   LIFE,   ih, 


!  D^ars  to  pay  for  a  year's    ^,^,         ,„ 

oiption  to  LIFE.     Subscrip-    « *•«  *'"  ™<^'^«  " 

t   may    begin    at   any    time. 

lie  best  title  will  be  determined 

be  Editors  of  LIFE  from  titles 

nilted  m  the  competttton.  Write 

t  tide  oa  an  envelope,  with  your 

le  and  address  inside.     Elnclose 

1  wilh  your  remittance  for  lub- 

iboa.     Suggestions  musit  reach 

"E  before  February  1.  1905. 

!  result  wiU  be  announced  in 

T:  for  Fcbniaiy  23,    1905. 


Prize 
$500 


leading  illustrated,  humorous  and 
satirical  journal  of  the  world. 
The  Christmas  and  other  extra 
numbers  of  LIFE  are  sent  to  sub- 
scribers without  additional  charge. 
Send  ten  cents  now  for  the  copy 
of  LIFE  which  will  contain  the 
announcement  of  the  result  of  this 
contest.  Your  name  and  address 
will  be  put  on  file  and  the  copy 
mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  issued. 


addition  to  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  S500  prize,  i 
artist's  proof  of  the  picture,  hand-printed  on  17X 


I  India  paper,  plate-marked  ready  for  f raminjf. 


LIFE  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


17  W..t  Tlipty-Fint  StTMt 


«  which  wiil  h.  of  K 


New  Yorl  Gty 

I3j  inlniatura  nproductiani  of  nriali  and  proii(i  by  Glbi«n,  OlttKrt,  CUr, 
nibTiihcd  by  I.IKK,  wiU  ba  Knt  to  any  iddnu  oa  ncaipc  of  ua  ccnu.  A 
«10B  of  ho^d4y  gif». 
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A  Twendeth-Ceotury  Review  of  Opinion 
B.O.  FLOWER:  EDITOR 


•• 


The  ARENA 

IS   A  Net   Magazine 


12.80  a  Year  To  All  Alike 
Fmreign  Subscriptions,  $3.00 

1     BELIEVE  that  the  great  heart  of  the  American  people  is  sound  to  the  core. 
I  believe  that  they  unqualifiedly  prefer  common  honesty  and  reasonable 
candor  in  all  things. 

I  believe  that  in  nothing  is  integrity  in  all  things — big  and  little — so  needed 
as  in  the  publishing  of  a  magazine  which  stands  for  the  conscience-thought  of  the  land. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  moral  wrong  to  those  subscribers  who  pay  the  full  subscription 
price  for  a  magazine  that  other  subscribers  should  by  any  means  whatever  obtain  it  for 
a  less  price  or  should  get  premiums  that  all  do  not  receive.  Some  are  paying  too  little 
or  others  are  paying  too  much. 

I  believe  that  straightforward  dealing  is  the  highest  business  intelligence. 


ti 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE 


99 


Due  regard  for  the  obligation  resting  upon  me  in  my  relation  of  publisher  obliges 
me  to  announce  that  henceforth  all  clubbing  arrangements  heretofore  made  by  former 
publishers  of  "The  Arena"  are  canceled. 

Due  r^ard  for  the  equa'  rights  of  all  subscribers  obliges  me  to  state  that  hence- 
forth **  The  Arena**  is  a  net  magazine — which  means  that  no  subscription  will  be  received 
for  which  the  subscriber  pays  less  than  the  established  price. 

Due  regard  for  the  intelligence  and  self-respect  of  the  readers  for  whom  "The 
Arena"  is  published  obliges  me  to  undertake  that  henceforth  "The  Arena"  shall  in 
itself  be  worth  its  full  cost  to  every  subscriber — no  matter  what  sacrifice  in  other  things 
may  be  demanded  to  pay  for  that  subscri[)tion — and  that  while  it  carries  my  imprint  it 
will  be 

PUBLISHED   ON  HONOR  AND   SOLD   ON  VALUE. 


Albert  Brandt, 


The  thiriy-«K':cond  volume  began  with 
the  July  issue,  iyo4- 


THE  BRANDT 
BOOKS' 


ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TRENTON. N. J.  &.  BOSTON, MASS. 


rTHEARElUr 
NAfiAZiNl 


Is  CoRRfcSPONDINO  WITH   AoVKRTISERS,  PLEAHK   MENTION  "TlIK  ReaDEE  MaOAZIVK* 
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THE,  WORR5  OF 

THeodore  Roosevelt 


Sagamore  Edition,  15 
volumes.  Printed  from 
large,  clear  type  and 
substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  with  illustra- 
tions, and 

THE 

CRITIC 

tor  on*  TWAr  Cor  only 

$6.00 


TITLB8 

Rough  Riders 
American  Ideals 
Admlnlstratloii  and  Civil 

Service 
The  Wilderness  Hunter 
Hunting  the  Grisly 
Trips  of  a  Ranchman 
Hunting  Trips  on  the 

Prairie 
The  Winning  of  the  West 

(6  volumes) 
Naval  War  of  1812 

(.  volame.) 


THe  Critic  j 


To  FORM  a  true  escimale  of  Preaidem  Rooscveli's  character  one  must  read  hit 
By  devodng  himaeir  to  high  aims,  and  by  sheer  force  of  character,  he  has  giined  ■  pli 
history  that  is  unique  and  truly  glorious.  His  writjngs  admirably  illustrate  the  keenness 
and  straightforward  integrity  of  (he  man.  His  literary  works  alone  would  have  brought  him  well- 
merited  fame.     They  are  imbued  with  striking  virility  and  originality,  and  make  the  best  of  reading. 

necesuty  to  any  one  who  aims  at  culture  or  knowledge  of^ 
literary  affairs.     It  is  a  sacisfaciion  to  all  who  care  for  bright  >^ 
reading,  careful  criddsm,  floe  illuscradons,  and  brilliant  caricature.     It  is  the  leading  literary  > 
magazine,  and  the  chronicle  of  art,  music,  and  the  drama  as  well.      Published  monthly.y 
z$  cents*  number,  $z.oo  a  year. 

For  $2  doirn  and  a  dollai 

months  (atotalof  $&),  i 
^rill  •and  tHe  oampl«ta  set   of  booKs  together  -with   "The^ 
Critic"  for  one  year.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  «riU  accept  SOy 
CASH  "WITH  OBDCB  in  full  payment.      "We  pay  «'-  V^y 

Tb'u  ii  much  lea  thin  the  regular  price.  Many 
of  KM  oTboaki  an  «M  thmugb  the  boaluiaic)  each  ■jot  at  full 
Wc  make  ibi)  miurtible  diicounc  limply  to  introduce  our  magui: 
"The  Critic" 

Guarantee   Jfrwfi"'^""'^'"'""^**! 

-— —      inftrior  to  your  expectatiotu, 
fOD  may  ittum   them   within  five   dii 


Special  Offer' 


penae,  and  wv  iriD  refund  your  money. 


cash.  MBi  f«  vlth  ordar. 


I.    pLtUE  MeKTIOI 
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Current 


in  a  littim 


«« 


Many 


Magamin9a 
in  on9^* 


Literature 


is  an  illustrated  monthly  mag:azine  which  gives  the  crca,n  of  the  best 
things  published,  and  in  just  the  shape  to  be  most  helpful,  attractive  and 
interesting — everything  that  is  worth  reading,  remembering  and  keeping. 
Current  Literature  is  a  magazine  of  Fiction  and  Poetry,  of 
Science  and  Art,  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Comment  —  a  magazine  of  Amer- 
ican Life.  It  tells  you  about  the  newest  and  best  books  and  their 
authors ;  it  reprints  the  best  poetry ;  it  reveals  to  you  new  discoveries 
in  Modern  Sciencev  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  it  gives  interesting  de- 
tails of  Travel  and  Exploration.  It  contains  fascinating  touches  of 
the  u^orld's  witt  humor  and  cartoon  work ;  it  shows  you  what  is 
strange  and  interesting  in  Natural  History  ;  it  discusses  and  gives 
the  opinions  (both  sides)  of  authorities  on  all  questions  of  interest 
and  importance  ;  it  presents  a  carefully  prepared  record  of  Current 
History  with  incidental  and  independent  comment ;  it  supplies  }ust 
tKose  things  about  which  the  members  of  every  intelligent  American 
household  should  be  well  informed.  Each  department  is  presented  in 
the  simplest  and  most  popular  manner — technicality  being  dispensed 
with.  To  keep  well  posted — to  get  quickly  at  the  gist  of  every- 
thing important  that  is  going  on  the   world   over  —  you  should  read 

Current  Literature. 


There  !s  no  magazine  published  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  gives  at  the  same  time  •  larger  quantity, 
better  quality,  and  more  interesting  reading  matter  than  Current  Literature.  It  should  be  in  every  Ameri- 
can home,  especially  where  there  are  young  people— The  St.  Louis  Globb->Dbmoc&at. 


^C    CENTS 
jtD   A  COPY 


PUBLISHED    MONTHLY 


S3^^  -^ 


YEAR 


A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  A  SAMPLE  COPY  IF  YOU  MENTION  THE  READER  MAGAZINE 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  PUB.  CO.  Si^^^^^R^i 


Is  CoRRKSPONOiNO  WITH  AuvKRTiiiKRs,  Pleask  Mextion  **The  Rkaoer  Magazine'* 


THE  READER  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEAAENTS 


ARCHITECrrURAL  RECORD 

for  OCTOBER 


A  SPECIAL  NUMBER  FOR  THE   HOUSEHOLD 
A  CHAPTER  FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 


By  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis,  Rich  with  Illustrations 

CHOIC£    EXAMPLES  AND    SUGGESTIONS    FOR  THE    HALL 
DiiiA WING-ROOM,    UBRART,   BALLROOM,    KITCHEN,  ETC 


ORDER  EXTRA  COPIES  NOfT 


ARCHITECTURAL    RECORD    COMPANY 

14  VESEY   STREET,  NEW   YORK 


r 


Whatever  of  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  religious  or 
political  achievement  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Jews  of 
to-day  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  The  New 
Era  Illustrated  Magazine — a  periodical  which  is 
gaining  ground  among  thoughtful  and  progressive  Jews 
and  which  appeals  to  non-Jews  who  desire  to  be  well 
informed  about  Jewish  affairs. 

Read  "The  Sacrifice  of  Udschla,'*  by  Max  Nordau 

begun  in  the  June  number. 

Subscription  price,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies,  25  cents 

THE  NEW  ERA  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 

38  Park  Row  :   NEW  YORK 


In  CoaauroNDiNG  with  Advuitisers,  Tlkask  Mkntiok  "The  Reader  Maoazime* 
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Sunset  H\gaxine> 


OneDolla.!-  a^  Vea^r 


AKTIv5TIC 
PlCTURE-5 
ONE-V&Ry 


Ca^liforrviak^ 
the  f>)^r  ^'t^evstr 

Fofja-le  b_y  Ne'wi'^cleaJerJ 
for  Sample  Copy 

sou  TM  E>I^T<- 
F*  -A-   Ol    I    F  X    C^^ 

■*>10NTG0MERY    ST 

San  Franc  15CO,     California,, 


I.  FuuR  Mnirrio: 
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^^^^^^^^B        »-j 

THE 
]VfICHIGAN 

■ 

(CENTRAL 

p 

IS  THE 

^^^^ 

NIAGARA  FALLS 
ROTJIK 

^■^'.v^ 

W^ 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO 
AND  THE  EAST 

H^     4 

r  ■ 

Four    splendid    through 
trains  daily  to  New  Vork 
and  Boston.  Two  run  via 
Niagara    Falls,    stopping 
five  minutes  at  Falls  View, 
directly  overlooking  tlie 
entire  panorama  of  the 
cataract.   Ten  days'  stop- 
over at  Niagara  allowed 
on  all  through   tickets. 

|B 

I 

Aak  about  tha  titv  Niagara  FalU  picture 
umab„rjite.   It  would -utorn  your  Hbrxiry 

1 

U 

Four  through  trains  to 
Grand  Rapids  daily,  witli 
complete  Pullman  car  and 
dining  car  service. 

O.W.RUGGLES 

O.  p.  6-  T,  A. 

CHICAGO 

s  HurrioH  "Thk  Rudu  Mia 
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Men  of  business  prefer  Xne 

CaliTornia 
Limited 

Used  \>y  tlifiiCL  not  once^l)ut  every  time. 

Xke  train  ^''•wears  well  ;  mainly 
l»ecause  tke  service  is  faultlessly  good 
every  mile  and  every  minute. 

Tnere  is  a  reason xor  sucn  uniform 
excellence.  Xne  management  is  tne 
same  from  start  to  finisn.  ''''Santa  Fe 
AUtneXV^ay  — track,  train,  employes 
ana  meals. 

It  your  ticket  reads  for  tnis  luxurious  train 
a  restful  trip  is  assured. 


The  Calilomta  Limited  runs  tKc  year  round  between  Clucaffo. 
Kansas  City.  Los  Alleles.  San  DUao  and  San  FranciMO. 

Daily  aervice  will  be  reaumed  >Jovemler   13  (or  tte  t«ntK 
KasoD,  superseding  tbe  present  semi-n'cckly  scbedule. 

Carries  Observation.  Con^artment  and  Dran'iiig-room  Pull- 
mans. BufTet-smoker  jtmd  Dining-car. 
Practically  dustleaa  track— rock- ballasted,  oil-sprinkled. 


Pinipbldot  Ike  I 
Addnu  Cnerd  P 


uTIiKLiln^C 


(New  $250,000  hotel,  "EI  Tovar."  at  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari«ona, 
open  early  in  December.) 


■Jit- 


^ 
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"THE  OXLT  "\VAT" 


Hotel  Lenox 

Beylston  uid  Exeter  Str««l* 
BKck    Bay,  BOSTON 

One  of  the  Finest  Modern 
FiBE  Proof  Hotels  in  the 

COUHTRY,      Two    MiNUTFJi' 

Walk  fhom  the  Back  Bay 
Stations,  an'd  One  Bux:k 
FROM  Copley  S<^l'are 

CluaLS*  A.  Cliawn,  Maiutfir 
Send  lor  illiuinli'l  )»AI't 


«  iMi  1  nutiR  t* 


FIVE 

POINTS  of 
EXCELLENCE 


Leading  the  ■.Tnwr  ol'  <h«  lity  tVoai 
which  you  *t«n  i  reaohing  the  ccnm 
of  the  diy  of  \our  deitiiuiioii,  ov«r 
HiMoth  uid  level  trairli;  giving  mt 
■nil  comfort!  riding  be»iiJe  runiilii|t 
iratcn  inost  of  the  way ;  thraugH  the 
eenter*  of  populatKHi  to  th«  gateway* 
Then  ^■ou  tM«l  bv  the 


NEV  YCXtK  CENTRAL  UNBS 


rtck  Mrln"  will  br  hhi  IHt  v^m  f*<«l»litt  i 
e.c«M  Hukf  kr  Anit*  H.  tt»M>,  itntitl 
iiHii|H  Atrnl,  (•rinil  Otdtnl  MMIaii,  N**  Yctk 


Hotel  Beiiceialre 

irtMni  iM  nik  lircd, 
NtwYirl. 


IHANWIINT  HATItHi 

lim ni^iiL  kiiooii  b.  iii'.U.ii  111 

r'>i  imr  iMM^Rrli..,  "ri.  II..O.I  ll*ll- 
MII.TOW  Wfmi.WP.  IfBpflnfaif. 

>r  Hxi.ir  Wwx/or" 
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^'^  Bird  Center  Etiquette 

(A  Card  Game) 

The  Artistic  Hit  of  a  Decade. 

A  Volcano  of  Excitement 
and  Laughter  I 


Bird  Center  Etiquette  Is  printed  In  colors  (m 
Ivofy  enameled  card  board  from  original  drawings 
t^  tbe  greatest  cartoonist  of  tbem  all — ^McCutcheon. 
As  a  fun  maker  at  Informal  parties  every  pack  Is 
worth  Its  weight  In  gold — any  number  can  play  It. 

Learned  in  a  Minute 

Ask   your   dealer  "  Right  Now "  or  send   us  Ol/C 
for  a  prepaid  pack. 


<^HOME  GAME  CO, 


'f      Durboni  Street 


Chicago 


I.  Pliaii  MranoH  'Tm  Rum  HioAim^ 


1^  kicb:  wk^csic  «r«Er:sEM£>s$ 


BUNCO 


The  Great  Card  Game 


combinatioos.    Otw  r^'Xf*-  j;-,-."**  **.■*>>( 
' "',  azsd;;Kc<fSii:»or>'$^;'*\yi^:A".;jtAVN-*s'i 

old.  ArjTSxiT  c-ia  i^Uy  \x~  >«k\voj»- 
falhr  rlivtfvl  it  pTvy^vjasivv  j\«es\*  a* 
wen  OS  icdivi-viujU  uXcA.     II >  <'Aubk 


SOc^  or  order  di^tvt  tv.^nt 
OS  for  SOc  pO«U£f  i\*;J. 
Don't  d«lay  &s  it  tml.v 
means  an  einj>hati<:  »ra«4- 
tioa  ID  TOUT  L-omiiiuniiy, 


Also  makers  of  Bird  Center 
Ctktuelte.  A  c.ird  K-ime 
from  original  dr.»\viiij;.s  by 
John T.  McCutcluoii.  All 
dealers,  or  SOc,  pifpaid. 

HOME  GAME  GO. 

87  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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$1000 


for 


'^TRAVEI/*  is  a  niAgmzine.  This 
means  an  epitome  of  fiction,  fact  and 
poetry.  Bom  in  the  great  Southwest 
It  has  through  merit  alone  becmne 
the  magazine  of  all  sections  and  of  all 
classes.  It  Is  progressive  or  it  would 
not  be  crowding  out  other  publica- 
tions in  its  province.  It  is  literary 
and  newsv,  and  above  all,  pure  in 
sentiment  and  elevated  in  literair 
tone.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated, 
typographically  correct.  Oirculation 
now  25,000.  We  want  fuUy  60,000  by 
January  ist.  Single  copies  10c.,  by 
the  year,  SLOO. 


Subscription 
Agents 


$1000  in  cash  prizes  virili  be  given  to  the 
agents  sending  in  the  largest  lists  of  sub- 
scriptions to 

TRAVEL 

in  addition  to  an  unprecedently  liberal  com- 
mission on  each  subscription.  First  prize 
$500,  second  prize  $250,  third  prize  $100— be- 
sides several  smaller  prizes.  No  experience 
necessary;  contest  just  starting.  Success- 
ful agents  make  $50  to  $60  a  iveek.  Write  to- 
day for  details. 

TRAVEL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Odd  Fellows  Bldg., 


ST.  Louis.  Moe 


Im  CoaaJCfPoifDiNU  with  Adveetibku,  Pliusk  Mkntiom  "Thk  Rkai>kr  Ma(;azink** 
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GOOD  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


TOU  CAR  GET  A  SET 
BAKDSOHELT  BOUIID  IH  CLOTH  AT 

Less  Than  }i  Regular  Price 


VTRITE  YOUR  NAME  BELOW 


Teco 
Pottery 

The  neweil  (tr>rlt>pmrtit*  In  rriKiiili-*.  tl* 

cbulencH  ot  ilrii)>n,    iirw    mil   iiiili|ii«  V. 

Klaze,  vrlvctjr  Kltuiiifii  ul  tiiiiili  mil  mil,  ||  I 

moH-Kinn     rryilalliiir     i-..l.ir,    vplrl.ul-'  '■ 

A      of  it!  tnnrx  npix-^l  l»  ihr  Invri  ..I  Ihn  l>«. 
y    liful,  >n.l  hnvr  w..i>  tiir  II  au  mvUl.la  |ili 
inBllir  WHIM',  ml  wuin. 

For  Chrlstmai 


Send  wilh  Thtf^  i>:.  f-     .■  -.  i  r    ,  -. 

THE  SYSTEM  CO. 

lOOSFtntHMiOUlBMkBUr.  CHICA<iO 
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Cucntos  Ticos 


SHORT  STORIES  c/ COSTA  RICA 

By  RICARDO  FERNANDEZ  GUARDIA 

FROM    THE  SPANISH    br   GKAV    CASEMENT 


TEN  clever  tales  hy  the  lead- 
ing author  of  the  gem  of  the 
Central  American  States  ;  tales  of 
the  people  and  the  place.  <1^  As  a 
fotevtotd  the  translator  has  added 
an  introductorv  chapter  whcreirom 
more  of  the  real  character  of  the  in- 
habitants and  theinEide  alfairaofthe 
country  may  be  gleaned  than  by  read- 
ing many  volumes  of  greater  length. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


Manufafturing 
or  Mercantile 
Institutions 


n-H 


HAT  contemplate  estab- 
-^  lishing  Indianapolis  branch 
offices  will  find  the  Tractional 
Terminal  Buildingbest  suited  to 
their  needs.  It  is  the  new  busi- 
ness center  and  the  finest  office 
building  in  the  central  West. 


Indianapolis  Terminal 
Traction    Company 


Worth  ^j  Pigeonholes 

and  Any  Number  of  Scrap  Books 


cabinet  hat  added 


GBD.H.Danids.GeDl 
Paai-r  Agenl.N.y. 
C.&H.R.KT.Cp,: 

FiM  nitk  Yon  Nuu  in  Gold 


THE    SYSTEM    CO 

997  First  N*tiouI  Biik.  BsiMiig 


■mpanyI 

CHICAGO 


Ik  CoamaniRDiifa  w 


l  ADViiTlnai.  PiiAMt  MEirrioH  "Thi  Rudu  Hum. 
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EXHIBIT  AT  WORLDS  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS, 
SEC.  2S.  PALACE  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
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THE 

BEST 

LIGHT 


u4lWn4M,iHM  ban •«»■>»« nfVilW  (Mill  u  » 

'aniiioBTHltioiRtataniltli  uitar  ■<  gnn  »mt  I 
MinH.-rt  lu  ruhslimiK  >o  SnJ  out  i^»l   RULI  b* 

ih  tboauadi  d  MNBT*  *>  M.  T»lll  d.iVi  i..<. 


&S.«fS.S.IM7Mc<lMiBi 


A  DELIGHTFUL  ADDITION  TO 

YOUR  LIBRARY 


Tbe  chKir  ttui  penniU 
time  wltboot  becomlns 
doatilj'ciiloyBble  wheal 
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WhatlsDaus'TiP-Top? 


TO  PROVE 


lOO  copies  from  Pen-vrrltt«n  «nd  50 
copies  from  Typevrritten  original 

FireniilineiDii'ndicDmpleli  Duplicatob  wlthoBt  deposit  (n 
^n  iajt'  trial,  il  yon  mcniion  The  Keadbr.  Magaiise. 

_     'i  Ink.    Tbe  product  o[  23  ;>ari'  eiperience  in'DupLICATOIiP. 
lFtiM(orcomplute .ppsratui, lapthe (print.W in. bj  11  *e  MET 
Vtn.).t7.W,a>lbi(icllollietradediicaunlo(n>iperceilI.ot931lCl 

FELIX  S.  P.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  d>«.  Bidtf.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MANHAHAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING  BUREAU 

ARTHUR  CA5MT,  Pniprietar 

NEW  YORK  LONDON 

KNICKERBOCKER  BUILDIWI 
Cor.Plftb  Ave.  and  14th  AtrcM, New  York 


CBlspu 


■  ubjfc 


>l  refer. 


road.  Out 


and  cMp^ 


ititfol  readers 


FOR  5C.  A  DAY 


ThtN.KiiiiW&iiipaoy^    chicago.ill. 

CrHlil  ABpnjwd-FUEWlN.''  '  jJ^"Ji  S~  r?/^i"'/^; 


Did  You  Ever  Use  Press  Dippings? 


UNITED   5TATE5 


OVER   104,000  SOI.D 

MRS.  OWENS'  COOK  BOOK 


Ethics  of  Household  Economy 


A  Little  Study  of  the  Objective  and 
Subjective  Miud 


ll•JA^ 


JUSTITIA    PUBLISHING    COMPANT 

I,  Pluh  MtKTIOH  "Thi  Kudu  Miqazihi" 
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It  has  that  full,  rich,  clear  tone  so  much  sought  by  the  musician. 
The  touch  is  even  and  responsive.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  Krell- 
Ftench    and    know  that    your  instrument  is  up  to  every  requirement. 

Many  points  of  a  piano,  unseen  by  the  ordinary  observer,  are  vital 
to  its  proper  construction. 

The  product  of  our  large  factory  with  its  skilled  workmen  and 
most  modern  and  complete  equipment  is  a  perfect  piano — the  Krell- 
Freach    Piano.      Every   part,   to    the    minutest    detail,  is    made    right. 

Have  You  a  Piano  in  Your  Home? 

Everyone  should  know  how  to  play  the  piano;  this  accomplishment 
is  not  only  an  introduction  into  the  best  society,  but  a  continual 
source  of  pleasure.  Our  pianos  are  warranted  for  Six  Years.  Prices, 
$350  to  laOO.     Easy  payments  if  desired. 

Write  now  for  our  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue.  Before  purchasing 
a   piano    it  will    pay  you    to    investigate  our  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

KRELL-FRENCH   PIANO  COMPANY 

I5I0-IT»1  I  Avenue.  NEW  CASTLE,  IND, 
"Tht  nntsl  tquipftd  piano  manufaclary  in  the  United  Slates.' 


t.  ruul  MOTTIOI 


"Thi  RuiMn  itia 
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IM  CoutDroNDin 


iiu,  Pliuk  McHTion  'Ti<t  Ruou  Mioix 


853  FIFTH  AVKNI:F.  fiHth  Sirwt) 

25,-  FIFTH  AVI-Nl'K  i  2t>:h  Sit«-t , 

I    liAST  THIRIY-I-IRST  bTRKF-I- 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

C  The  Urgcst  otlliT lion  o(  CJeituint  OIJ 

English  Mahuyany  Furniturt  in  llif  I  niliJ 

States. 

C  Fine  o!J  Oih  Scoik.:*  anJ  Mirror,  or 

all  period*.      Old  t^ilier,  Sh.tiicl.i  I'Iju- 

Pffl-cclaini. 

C  A  larjFC  collecciu.1  oi'  OIJ   Brj,.   Fri-. 

der*.  Fire-irons,  c:o. 


ANTlOUES&aJRIOSC 


WOll.O    vol     .AWAKI-N 


Sublime  Harmonies  f?///'^  Music  Masters 


in  your  pi.ini),  which  has  so  lonii  I'eeii 
silen!  ami  us  :i  mere  piece  of  t'urnitiiTL- : 

Get  a  Kimball 
Piano  Player 

Snr.plcst  nt  all — niav  be  openilcil  even 
In  a  chiUi.  Price,  $250,  incliulinairreat 
a-.si>rl!iicrit  lit  mu^ic  aiul  fontiiuitd 
l.ilirarv  I'rivik'iic^  ntrL-ied  uiilv  hv  us 
as  iiianuriiciurfrs  i.t"  h.,rh  I'huer'ami 
Music  Kn!is  t'nr  its  .)]>i-r.iri(iti. 


W.W.Kimball  Co/ ■ 


'"^"■'  Chicago 


II  over  the  civilized  woridi 


SherlOi 
Hofme 


THE  LATE 

CRAZI 

LAimBLEJXG 
ENTIRHS 


> 


N 
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CONTENTS  FOR  JANUARY 

Lady  Comwallis  West — Frontispiece  John  S.  Sargent 

Getting  Into  Port  Arthur Hector  Fuller      143 

lUugtraiedfrom  phutogtuph^ 

Routed  at  Brandywine Mart/ Mwfs      157 

JlluMtrtUed  by  FlurrntU'  Jonfn 

Shifting  Party  Lines j)avid  Graham  Phillips      i66 

An  Incidental  Speculation Elliott  Flower      1 76 

lUvstntted  by  Gforgti  linhm 

Ike  Walton's  Prayer Jamen  Whitcomh  Riley       187 

Border  denyn  awl  leti^riny  by  Ralph  Flefrht-r  Seyimntr 

The  Han  of  the  Hour — Chapters  IV  to  VI  Octave  Tlmnet      1 89 

Illustrated  by  Litcivn  Wuleotf  J/itrhrork 

Without  Prejudice— The  Elixir  of  Life— The  Vanishing 

Gentleman hrael  Zangwill       2G() 

The  Gold  of  Youth  ......        Thtmas  Wood  Stevens       21 1 

The  Old  Familiar  Faces Will  Ij^ington  Cmnfhrt      212 

The  Mycro  Mystery Bert  I^'stuN  Taylor      2i() 

Jllustrated  by  A,  MacJhmall 


and  the  University AnneHv.  Austin  22  "> 

Two  Fires ra,,ton  Pattison  llihhvn  2.S0 

Readers  and  Writers 2:ii 

Illustrated  from  photnijraphu 

The  Reader's  Study         ....       Conducted  hf  Will  D.Hofve  247 
The  Awakening         ....        Fdnard  FvereU  Hale 
An  Impression  of  Emerson          ...//.  W.  Boynton 

Reviews         ....  254 

Their  Works  Live  After  Them 261 

David  Warfield— Cartoon George  Brehm  262 


.-e 


rful 


*   <>|>^  MK.Iir.   liHIi.   KV'ljlh    UmHIIs  MKftKIII    t'liMI'lVV  t'*^£l^/f. 


The  entirf  rontcHts  of  this  tinit/azhi*-  art-  prnftrtcd.  fnj  ropyriyht^  andfUMsf-  not 
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j>].50 
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FROM    JOHN    LANE'S    XMAS    LIST 


CAPTAIN  AMYAS 

BfIde  ihe  cKeer  o'  D'Arc»  Am  Ms.  Ihe  iHte  M«»I«  of  Ihc  R,  M.  S.  Pjunlhss 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

umo  Author  o(  "The  Storv  OF  Eden,"  and 'The  Kat-Tbap."  S1.50 


BEFORE 

THE 

CRISIS 

A  Nov.. 

b.  F.  D.  MOTT                         1 

ApictuccoMohnB 
■•Astmightforward 

cwnDntheKannaBordec       1 

Bdtenlurc" 

Umo,  It  W 

— />* 

adilphia  Prm 

THE 
SPECIALIST 

Ej  A.  M.  IRVINE 

A  l»lp  ol  k«ii  paychologic 
iQiidbl.    Uma,  tl.U 


SIR  BEVILl. 


HELEN  ALLISON 

A  NOVEL 
F  llie Buthor  ol "ElIiBbDlli's  Clilldren'' 


EMILE 
ZOLA 


THE  LOG  OF 

r//£GRIFFIN 


\ALDMAX\VELL 

12mo,'  12.00 


THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON 

A  BiDgrapbica!  Bnd  Critical  Study  by  JAUES  Dt>[iGi.AS 
With  Lrllcr^  and  RR-allHtions  of  Suinburne.  Meredith,  Whistler,  lb.'  Rr<«->clti<.  Brr^l  Har 
I'n.lu^ely  illustrated  in  phuiogravure  and  hnlNone.    fia.  {H.fd  deI 


WilhuiinardaofaOr'boti 


DAUMIER  AND   GAVARNI 


irplat»  and  im  Mack  ar 


!«^      ^'"I'i'FifthA",,!^"'      New  Tork 
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OUT  OF  THE  MASS  of  novels  published  every 
season,  there  are  always  a  certain  few  that  stand  well 
out  from  the  rest  as  works  of  real  merit — just  the  books 
which  the  fastidious  up-to-date  literary  person  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 

Notable    among    the   books   in  this   category  pub- 
lished this  winter,  may  be  named: 


GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON'S 

Beverly  of  Graustark 

The  best-selling  book  in  the  United  States. 
Now  in  its  eighth  edition, — and  not  without 
reason.  It  is  a  vivid,  entertaining  story  of 
life  in  the  mountains  of  "Graustark** — a 
story  with  a  strong  love  interest,  a  splendid 
heroine,  and  with  a  charm  of  style  that  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  McCutcheons  work. 

Illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher, 
in  color,  $1.30 


MARIE  CORELU:S 

God's  Good  Han 

A  Simple   Love  Story 

Just  a  plain,  old-fashioned  story  on  the  old, 
old  theme, — "  healthful  and  beautiful,  and 
told    with    unquestioned   power,**    as   the 

Nashville  American  says. 

The  N.  T.  Times  calls  it  "the  best 
work  she  has  done.*'  The  Syracuse  Herald^ 
"  a  masterpiece  of  literary  work.** 

Cloth,  $1.50 


AMEUA    E.   BARK'S 

The  Belle  of 
Bowling  Green 

A  story  of  early  New  York. 
It  possesses  a  strong  histor- 
ical interest,  and  a  quaint 
and  attractive  local  flavor. 
The  continued  excellence 
of  Mrs.  Barr*s  books  has 
gained  for  her  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  a  large  fol- 
lowing. 

Illustrated,  $1.30 


EMILY  POSTS 

The  Flight  of  a 
Moth 

For  a  first  attempt,  this 
book  is  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. It  has  demanded 
and  secured  recognition 
from  the  critics  as  a  book 
by  an  author  whose  work 
must  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Mrs.  Post  has  cre- 
ated a  very  charming,  im- 
pulsive and  lovable  heroine. 

Frontispiece,  $1.50 


HAMBLEN  SEARS* 

A 
Box  of  Matches 

An  entertaining  and  de- 
lightful story.  The  efforts 
of  a  young  matron — an  in- 
veterate match-maker —  to 
marry  off  her  friends  are 
decidedly  amusing.  The 
book  will  surely  attain 
much  popularity. 

"A  merry  and  cheerful 
book/*     Brooklyn  Eagle* 

Illustrated,  $1.30 


These   hooks  are  for  sale  bs  all  hook.u'llers,  or  ^vill  he  wnt  prepiiid  or  receipt  of  price  by  the  pnbiisbers, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  372  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


Beautifully  Illustrated 

Superb  Vage^ 
in  Color 

Great   Writers 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  JACK  LONDON 

ANTHONY  HOPE  QEORGE  ADE 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE  F.HOPKINSON  SMITH 

JOHN  FOX,  Jr.  CHAS.  G.  D.  ROBERTS 


Tbeae  are  but   a  few  of  the  many  world- fun ous  writers  wbo  will   contribute   to  ita   pases  duilnf 
the   coming  year. 

A  Great  Special  Offer 

At  this  time,  when  everyone  is  making  plans  for  his  magazine  reading  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
we  have  decided  to  make  the  following  extraordinary  offer,  which  will  enable  you  to  send  i 
suitable  gift  to  a  friend  and  at  the  same  time  receive  free,  four  holiday  gifts  for  yourself. 


GIFT  1— A  mperl)  portfolio,  lUmptJ  In  glU.  ani 
GIFT  2-A  t«-slinllB    wawi-mlor.  ready  (or 

GIFT  3-An  Kl  b^Skl'eriiTb'rown  covhb.  lUcn 

GIPT4-Copl«    (' '"    n,P.l,.nn„Pn.,n,, 

Tboc  four  sltti  tm. 


SpeciaLl    Gift    Coupon 

Si-80  (aorf  ttit  coupooi  w  will  ttnd  In*  •/  a 


i  DKembcr  (Clirlsli 


U  MitnpaliU 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

3    West    Twenty-ninth    Street,    New    York 


THE  READER  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


^^How  that  Reader  Magazine  has  grown. 
And  all  because  there's  heart  in  it  and  human 
interest." 

— Frank  L.  Stanton  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 


"That  always  new,  original  and  attractive 
publication,  The  Reader  Magazine,  pre- 
sents a  particularly  notable  number  for 
Christmas."  _The  Washington  Post 

"The  Reader  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and 
a  pleasure   to   the   mind." 

— Tifnes  Dispatch ^  Ricbmond^  Va. 

"The  December  Reader  Magazine  is  a 
great  magazine."  —Boston  Transcript 

"An  admirable  and  rapidly  growing  mag- 
azine." — Salt  Lake  Tribune 


"Diversified  in   its  appeal  and  all   interest- 
ing." — Pittsburg  Press 

"Strong  with  fiction."  — j<[ew  York  Herald 
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WORTHY  Jm  AMERICJIII  BALZAC" 


Zelda  Dameron 

By  the  Author  of  ''The  Main  Chance" 


.«•« 


A  Novel  of 

Amorica  To-day, 

full  of  Grace 

and  Strength 


0' . 


vv 


/ 
/ 


In  •* Zelda  Dameron" 
we    find    a   picture  oi* 
the    Middle    West    at 
iHice  startlingly  and  at- 
tractively true. 

The  heroine,  Zelda,  is 
a  sweet  mixture  of 
pride,  wilfulness,  and 
lovable  courage. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  al- 
ways charming  man- 
ner shows  here  a 
marked  advance  in 
power  over  his  earlier 
work. 


.J.  fpi-  *-  '>*«C> 


n  I     -•■», 


^^QCcCa.  'dOawerOT) 


Pmwn  l»y 

i     1 1 'UN  cmi.  Clay 

A      It  ''/rM.-i  DAmcron" 


By  MEREDITH   NICHOLSON 

The  pictures  in  color  by  John  Cecil  Ci.av.      Bound  in  cloth  in  handsome  design. 

1  zmo,    >  I .  ^o  postpaid. 

The  Bobbs-Merrlii  Company,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  USA 
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THREE  STIRRING  NOVELS 


MR.  PHILUIPS'S 


The  Cost 


"The  chiracters  in  Mr.  Phillips's  novel,  'The 
Coit,'  tte  genuinely,  thoroughly,  retVeshingly  Ameri- 
c«n — people  ivhom  you  feel  ii  «'ou!d  he  a  pleasure  lo 
know — honest,  prosperous,  whole-aouleJ. " 

—  Collier-,    fnikh. 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS.  Widi 
sixieen  illusiririons  tiv  Harrison  Fisher.     I  inio,  cloth, 

^i.)0  posipiii.!. 


MISS  MILLER'S 

The  Yoke 

A  Ronaoca  ol  tha  Day*  whca  tha  Lard   Rcdeem«d  Ui«  Chlldnn 
of  Unal  from  tha  Bondaic  »(  Egypt 

Thr  penplc,  prai,  jnd  puipir  of  Amrriu  hive  uniwd  in  triding  and  prjiiing 

of  pnpki  it  mcrin   E*Ery  eulogr.     It!   theme    caprum    rhr    iinaginitlun.      In 

char-cicn  sre  men  funoui  far  ill  titne.      Iti  luckgrounil  it  t'lilL  >'f  brilliant  i;ului. 

lu  plot  iioT  intricate  intemt,  and  in  love  norr  ii  rull  of  enduring  bciulf. 

By   ELIZABETH    MILLER. 

OrniRiental  cloth,   itnio,  6x6  pii^t,  ti.jo  puitpjld. 


BRTHEBK 
CTAFTER3 


MR.  LYNDE'S 


The  Grafters 


"  •  The  Ciraficrs '  ii  one  c.l  ihc  licit  cKuiii 
Ainctican  cUu  of  ti.iion  ihi<t  lituia  r.iiiirirue 
politics,  finante  ami  law."  —  7'/v  OuiUik. 


alhl   .iioiin.'ly 
■It  ill  lii<>ii>r», 


By  FRANCIS  LYNDK, 
ix  illustrations  hy  A.  1.  Km 


■Tlir  M.i»irr  i.f  Applrliv,"  wiih 
■■'.'1 Ji.s-.|"'"'l-i'i- 
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Bacent  Succasses  by  Yeung  Wemen  Writers 

BY  PaULIIE  DMBFORD  UCKIE 

The  Girl  and  the  Kaiser 

Illustrated  and  decorated  by  John  Cecil  Clay 

Here  is  a  dainty  volume  containing  the  delicious  story  of  an 
American  girl  at  the  court  of  the  strenuous  Kaiser.  Loved  by 
two  German  officers,  one  rich  and  one  poor^  she  cannot  tell 
which  to  choose.  The  Kaiser  attempts  to  straighten  the  com- 
plicationSy  with  unexpected  results. 

By  PAULINE  BRADFORD  MACKIE 
lamoy  cloth,  $1*50  postpaid 

BY  AUCE  WOODS  ULLMAN 

A  Gingham  Rose 

Frontispiece  by  the  author 

This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Edges"  is  "a  remarkable  book 
of  studio  life,  sustained  in  power  and  interest,  strong  in  its  charac- 
terizations and  picturesque  in  its  treatment  of  life." 

— Harper^ s  Weekly. 

By  ALICE  WOODS  ULLMAN 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50  postpaid 
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TWO  NOVELS  OF  HUMAN  SYMPATHY 


BRARB  WHITLOCK'S 


THE  HAPPY  AVERAGE 


«'  Mr*  Wlutlock  has  done  more  thim  repeat  his  earlier  success.  He  has  achieved  a  new 
one*  In  '  The  Happy  Average '  he  has  voiced  a  deep>seaced  human  sympathy  tor  the  unheroic, 
and  created  a  character  to  whom  every  one,  with  even  a  Hngering  memon*  of  early  diffidence  or 
self-distnist,  must  feel  akin.  His  genuineness  is  refreshing,  and  the  simplidt)*  of  his  methods 
almost  hides  their  art." — life. 

By  BRANB  WHITLOCK 

Author  of  ««The  13th  District"  and  *«  Her  Infinite  Variety  " 
Bound  in  Cloth,  i  2mo,  $1.90,  Postpaid 


HIISS  HIJIC  GOWAR  RRB  RIRS.  COOKE'S 


HULDAH 


"ONE  OF  THE  LORD'S  OWN  PEOPLE" 


'*Huldah  Sarvice  is  a  character  one  is  the  better  for  having  known;  an  altogether  lovable 
woman,  big  of  soul,  generous  of  heart  and  with  maternal  love  enough  in  spite  of  her  chiKllcikMieM*  to 
mother  the  lonely,  the  unhappy,  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  even  the  wicked. ** — A»:v*Af  Timts 

"Capitally  well-written  in  a  fresh,  crisp  style,  full  of  veritable  Kual  a>lor." 

By  ALICE  MAC  COWAN  and  CRACK  MAC  COWAN  COOKE 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory,  Cloth,  I  jiuo,  $i.;o,  Posipiiikl 
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A  NEW  NOVEL  by  EMERSON  HOUGH 

The  Law  of  the  Land 


Bv  Emerson  Hough,  author  of  "The  Mississippi   Bubble" 
With  dx  illustrRiioiis  by  A.  f.  Keller 


"'The  Law  of  the  Land'  is  a  masterpiece.  Totally  unlike  any  pre- 
ceding literary  production  in  plot,  style  and  treatment,  it  stands  pre-emi- 
nently superior  to  any  literary  creation  of  the  day." 

— A^t^'  York  Aniericafi. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $f.SO 

Tho  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PuMlthors,  INDIANAPOUS,  USA 
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MISS   RIVES-S   6RE1IT    NOVEL 


THE  CASTAWAY 

A  Love  Story  of  Uord   Byron 


GENIUS,  BEAUTY,  BRIL- 
LIANCY, LOVE  AFFAIRS, 
AND  DARING  COMBINE  TO 
MAKE  BYRON  OUR  MOST 
ROMANTIC  HERO. 

Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  author  of 
"Hearts  Courageous,"  recounts  his 

'{^-mM/        career  with   marvelous   insight  in 

'  '  ''   '   '        "The  Castaway." 

There  are  eight  colored  pictures 
by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 


PRICE 
ONE    DOl-l-AR    EVERYWHERE 

(POSTAOe   12   CENTS) 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Publishers 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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FREDERIC  S.  ISHAM'S 

BLACK  FRIDAY 


A  splandid  new  novvl 
by  the  author  of 
"Tho  Strvllors"  ft 
"Undortho  Roso" 

The  speculative  con- 
vulsion in  New  York 
at  the  time  of  Jay 
Gould's  corner  in  gold. 
President  Grant's  in- 
tervention and  the  vol- 
canic eruption  of  the 
Paris  Commune  are 
among  the  great  dra- 
matic events  on  which 
Mr.  Isham  has  based 
his  new  romance. 

"In  'Black  Friday' 
the  romance  is  stimu- 
lating, and  the  pictures 
of  'the  street'  and  its 
thrilling,  pulsating  life, 
are  drawn  with  rare  power 


-Boston  Herald. 


By  Frederic  S.  Isham 

With  six  drawings  by  Hiniton   Fisher 


The  Bobbt-Morrlll  Company,  PubHthertiltidlanapallt,  USA 
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The  Seymour  Limited  Editions 


The  beautiful  editions  of  rare  classics  made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Fletcher 
Seymour,  the  distinguished  art  printer  of  Chicago,  are  now  published  ex- 
clusively by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Mr.  Seymour  has  won  a  wide 
and  dignified  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  an  artisan  of 
exquisite  skill  and  an  artist  of  unvarying  good  taste. 

NEW  VOLUMES 

BooKs  in  tHe  House 

By  AI^FRED  ViT.    POI^I^ARD 

Bound  in  cloth,  blind-stamped  front  and  back,  with  title  in  gold,  fancy  end  papers, 

wood-cut  title  page. 

500  copies  printed  on  Van  Gelder  paper,    . .  net,  $  3.0(^ 

10  copies  on  Imp>erial  Japan  Vellum,  bound  in  leather,         . .  . .            . .         net,      lO.OC^ 

A  Defence  of  Poetry 


Elaborately  decorated  with  frontispiece  and  initials.    Bound  in  boards,  with  gold  title. 

500  copies  on  French  H.  M.  paper,  net,  $  S.OO" 

8  copies  on  Imperial  Japan  Vellum,  bound  in  parchment,     . .  net,      10.00* 

THe  Book  of  Ruth 

Taken  from  the  edition  of  the  Bible  "  printed  at  the  Theater  in  Oxford,"  1680.    With 
richly  designed  title  page,  initials  and  decorations  and  six  illustrations.    Printed 
on  the  finest  paper  from  a  heavy  face  type.    Bound  in  boards  and  cloth,  with  gold 
title. 
1,000  copies  on  paper,  boxed,  ..  net,     t2.00 

10  copies  on  Japan  Vellum,  full  parchment  binding,  . .  . .         net,        6.00* 


PREVIOU.SLY  ISSVBJy 

TKe  I^ove  I^etters  of  ABelard  atAd  Heloise. 

Fotir  Old  CKristmas  Carols. 

TKe  Agamemnon  of  AescKsrlt&St     Translated  by  Edward  FitzgertUd, 

Tivelve  Son^s  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 

TKe  Son^  of  Demeter  and   PersepKonet    An    Homeric   H^rma*. 

Walter  Pater* s  Translation, 

TKe  Art  of  tKe  People.    By  William  Morris. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


At  tho  Big  House 

A  charming  collection  of  folk  tales  told  by 
two  old  mammies  to  three  children  on  an 
old  Virginia  plantation  after  the  war. 

By  ANNE  VIRGINIA  CULBERTSON.  Pro- 
fotely  illustrated  by  E.  Wards  Blaisdbll.  12mo, 
boQod  in  cloth,  f  1.50  postpaid. 


Miss  Carolyn  Wells* 

Folly  for  tho  Wloo 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  books 
of  nonsense  ever  printed.  It  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Miss  Wells*  wittiest  work ;  and 
many  think  her  the  wittiest  writer  of  her  time. 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS.  Lavishly  illustrated 
by  GusTAVB  Vbrbbbk,  Fanny  Y.  Cory,  Florbncb 
ScovBL  Shinn,  and  Olivbr  Hbrford.  ]i2mo,  bound 
in  cloth,  11.00  net.    (Postage  12  cents.) 


II 


Her  Infinite  Variety 

A  delight  to  the  eye,  and  a  really  beautiful  gift.' 


By  BRAND  WHITLOCK,  Author  of  *' The  18th  District,''  with  twelve  drawings  by  Howard  Chandlbr 

Christ\',  reproduced  in  photogravure.    Bound  in  doth,  ISmo,  $l.oO  pottpaid. 


The  Ballads  of  Bourbonnals 


A  book  of  verse  written  in  the  curious  and  amusing  dialect  of  the  French  settlements  in 

the  Kankakee  Country. 

By  WALLACE  BRUCE    AMSBAKY.    Profusely  illustrated  by  Will  Vawtbr.    12ino,  bound  in  cloth, 
1.00  net.    (Postage  8  cents.) 


The  Trail  to  Boyland 


The  wide  appeal  and  endearing  quality  of  Mr.  Nesbit's  poems  remind  one  of  Eugene  Field 

at  his  best. 
By  W.  D.  NESBIT.    Five  foli-patre  drawings  by  Will  Vawtbr.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net.    (Postage  8  cents.) 


BOOKS      FOR       CHILDREN 


Tho  Well  In  tho  Wood 

Here  is  a  book  for  children  that  tells  a  real 
story.  A  little  girl  fastens  a  spray  of  En- 
chanter's Nightshade  in  her  hair,  and  learns 
to  know  the  oirds  and  beasts  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner.  The  book  is  full  of  clever 
songs  and  verses,  of  the  kind  that  children 
love. 

By  BERT  LESTON  TAYLOR.  Illustrated  in 
two  colors  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  12mo,  cloth,  11.25 
postpaid. 


Two  In  a  Zoo 

A  delightful  relation  of  the  interesting  ad- 
ventures of  a  lame  bt)y  and  his  little  girl 
friend.  The  caged  animals  of  the  Zoo  im- 
part to  them  their  deepest  secrets. 

By  CURTIS  DUNHAM  and  OLIVER  HER- 
FORD.  With  over  forty  pictures  by  Oliver  Hbr- 
ford.   Quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.25  postpaid. 


Fantaema  Land 

The  adventures  of  Dickey  in  ^Fantasma 
Land  '*  are  amusing,  instructive,  refreshingly 
fantastic,  but  never  tame. 

Underneath  the  simple  narrative  it  snbtle  criti- 
cism of  life,  that  only  grrown-ups  can  appreciate.  A 
book  of  great  entertainment  for  all. 

By  CHARLES  RAYMOND  MACAULEY.  With 
many  illustrations  by  the  Author.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.'^ 
postpaid. 


The  Wizard  of  Oz 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  remarkable 
travels  of  Dorothy  with  the  Scarecrow,  the 
Tin  Woodman,  and  the  Cowardlv  Lion.  A 
never-failing  source  of  joy  to  children  of  all 
ages  and  every  clime. 

By  L.  FRANK  BAUM.  Printed  on  tinted  paper 
and  lavishly  illustrated  in  color  by  W.  W.  Denslow. 
Quarto,  cloth,  $1.25  postpaid. 
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MR.  MACGRATH-S  NEW  GAY  ROMANCE 


The  Man  on  the  Box 


By  th« 

Author  of 

"The  Puppet 

Crown"  and 

"Tho  Cray 

Cloak" 


'  ■  The  hero  ot 
rhc  Min  on  ihe 
i  die  hand- 
livctieit  tax- 


Box 


L-al  1 


}uld    I 


sparLlca    with     fiin 
iiiiii    ludicrous    id- 

onc  who  w'tihes  to 
enjoy  H  hearty  laugh 
should  read  it  with- 
out delay." 
— Bnstei  Htreld. 

B)  Hirald  MitGnlli 

Seven  beautiful 
drawings  by  Harri- 
son Fi.her.  Cloth, 
wmo,  fi.so. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Publishers,  Indianapolis, USA 
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A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO   AN   OLD  SWRKTIIt-ART  OF  MINI. 
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THE  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


THE  UNDERCURRENT 

By  Robert  Grant 


(« 


'A  noTel  that  is  alive  and  intense  from  its  beginning 
«nd  is  interesting  to  its  end.'*— Boston  Times. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.    tlJSO. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  OH  LOHESOME 

By  JahB  Fax,  Jr. 

*' These  tersely  told  tales  are  instinct  with  warm,  live 
primitive  human  nature.*'— CAiiaJupo  Record- Herald. 

Illustrated  in  colors,  fl.SO. 


THE  GOLDEN  DOWL 

By  Hpnry  Jamas 

An  international  novel.    "A  book  absolutely  original 
both  in  substance  and  in  form."— A>2c/  York  Tribune. 

Two  volumes,  52.50. 


THE  LAST  HOPE 

By   Hanry  Satan   Marrlman 

**Illustrato6  all  Mr.  Merriman*s  good  qualities.  .  .  Its 
interest  is  unHagging  and  its  brilliancy  undeniable." 

— London  Daily  Telexraph. 
Illustrated,  $1.50. 


THE  FOOD  OF  THE  GODS 

By  H.  Q.  Walls 

"A  remarkablv  diverting  fantasy,  to  the  spell  of  which 
it  is  as  easy  as  it  Is  pleasant  to  yield."— A^.  Y.  Ttibune. 

12mo.    $1.50. 


DIJILSTONE  LANE 

By  W.  IRf.  Jacabs 

**One  of  those  spontaneously  funny  stories  which  only 
a  born  humorist  could  write."— AVa'  York  Tribune. 
Illustrated  by  Will  Owen.    $1.50. 


A   DIVORCE 

By  Paul  Baurgat 

"The  novel  is  constructed  with  rare  skill  and  abounds 
In  touching^  situations." 

Gaston  Dbschamps.  in  Le  Temps. 
12pio,  $1.50. 


The  SOLDIER  of  the  VALLEY 

By  Ralsan  Llaytf 

*'  Would  be  difficult  to  find  an^here  in  recent  fiction 
a  novel  that  is  so  vivid  and  graphic  a  picture  of  life." 

— Brooklyn  Eazle. 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.    $1.50. 


EMMANUEL  BURDEN,  MERCHANT 

By  Hllaira  Ballae 

"  It  will  fill  the  place  that  no  satire  has  been  able  to 
I.  fill  since  Thackeray's  invaluable  *  Book  of  Snobs.* " 

— speaker. 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Chesterton.    12mo,  Si.SO. 


THE   SEINERS 

By  James  B.  Cannally 

"This  is  Mr.  Connolly's  first  long  novel,  and  it  carries 
the  sails  easily."— 0»///>r'j  Weekly, 

Illustrated,  $1.5a 


THE  NEGRO:  Tho  Southerner's 

Problem 

By  Thamas  Ralsan  Paga 
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GETTING  INTO  PORT  ARTHUR 

By  Hector  Fuller 


III 


IN  JAIL    AND  OUT  AGAIN 


ONCE,  mkny  years  ago,  there  was  a 
man  went  out  hunting  in  western 
Nebraska  and  sighting,  one  day, 
a  small  company  of  antelope,  the  experi- 
enced western  hunter  stuck  a  red  hand- 
kerchief on  his  bayonet  and  fixed  it  in  the 
ground.  Then  the  hunters  cra'wled  into  a 
"draw"  and  waited  and  watched  the  curi- 
ous, timid  beasts  staring  at  the  fluttering 
rag  and  coming  cautiously  nearer. 

Somehow,  this  scene  of  twenty  years 
ago  came  into  the  mind  of  the  newspaper 
correspondent  as,  holding  his  handker- 
chief in  his  left  hand,  he  walked  toward 
the  regiment  of  half-naked  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  had  cetised  their  digging  and 
who  stood  looking  at  him  iis  he  marched 
toward  them. 

There  was  a  dip  in  the  land  between  the 
crest  of  the  hill  where  the  correspondent 
had  first  known  that  he  was  discovered  and 
the  spot  where  the  soldiers  were  digging 
trenches,  and  as  he  went  into  this  he  was 
practically,  for  a  moment  or  two,  out  of 
sight.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say ;  what  excuse  he  was  going  to  give  for 
being  found  in  territory  on  which  non- 
combatants  were  forbidden.  He  had 
thought  of  many  stories  to  tell  in  case  he 


was  captured — once  he  thought  of  saying 
he  had  been  shipwrecked  and  ca<t  ashore 
— but  none  of  the  stories  sounded  prol>- 
able,  even  to  himself,  and  a  man  can't  lie 
successfully  unless  he  is  at  least  half  con- 
vinced by  liis  own  lie. 

But,  for  some  reason,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  might  be  as  well  not 
to  let  the  Russians  know  that  he  had  seen 
anything,  and  so  the  correspondent 
slipped  his  hand  underneath  his  mackin- 
tosh, and  unbuckling  the  strap  of  his 
binoculars,  let  them  slip  to  the  ground, 
whence  he  kicked  them  to  one  side.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  he  saw  a  thirty- 
five-dollar  pair  of  glasses  wasted  tlius.  Wi 
was  glad,  too,  that  he  had  left  his  revolver 
behind  him,  and  then  he  bethought  him- 
self of  his  notebook  and  certain  things  he 
had  written  therein  while  U'ing  on  the 
hillside  tlie  previous  afternoon  and,  sud- 
denly the  green  notebook  went  the  way  of 
the  glasses.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
memory  would  not  fail  as  to  what  had 
been  seen. 

And  as  tlie  correspondent  got  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  soldiers,  who  continued 
to  blink  at  liim  in  an  astonished  way  that 
was  really  funny,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hill- 
side  were  all  eyes ;  all  focused  on  his  face. 
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He  sneaked  his  handkerchief  into  his 
pocket  rather  shamefacedly,  and,  pluck- 
ing up  what  little  nerve  was  left  him,  he 
said  to  the  nearest  soldier: 

'^Where  is  the  officer  commanding  this 
regiment?" 

The  man  only  grinned  and  looked  at  his 
fellows. 

"Officer! — your  officer — where  is  he?" 
the  news{)aper  man  repeated. 

"Ach  !"  cried  a  little  soldier,  bare  to  the 
waist,  whose  sunburned  body  was  glisten- 
ing with  perspiration.  "Bivistkisnskynxy- 
sk}',"  and  at  the  words  (they  sounded 
something  like  what  is  written)  the  sol- 
diers turned  to  where  a  tall  young  chap,  in 
white  blouse  with  gold  epaulettes,  was 
coming  forward.  As  he  emerged  from  the 
body  of  men  lie  saluted.  The  correspond- 
ent saluted,  too. 

"I  desire  to  see  the  Commandant,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Gold  Epaulettes  did  not  under- 
stand. He  called  to  one  of  the  troopers, 
who  opened  on  the  correspondent  in  Ger- 
man. 

"I  do  not  understand — Nix  versteh  !" 

There  was  a  general  slirugging  of 
shoulders  at  this  and  some  conversation  in 
Russian  that  sounded  tangled. 

Then  a  smile  lit  up  the  officer's  face. 

*'^Parlez  votis  Fran^ais?^^ 

^'Non,  viansirur^^'*  answered  the  corre- 
spondent, and  then  his  memory  giving 
him  a  flash  of  the  old  dog's-eared  Hall's 
French  grammar,  with  which  he  had 
wrestled  so  many  years  ago,  in  a  land  so 
far  from  Port  Arthur,  he  said: 

''Moil  pap'uT,  monsieur, **  and  with  that 
he  took  the  documents  from  an  inside 
pocket  and  handed  them  over.  There 
were  a  good  many  of  them  besides  the 
passport,  but  it  was  the  latter  tliat  made 
the  impression,  with  its  big  red  seal  in 
one  corner,  on  which  was  stamped  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  officer  was  evidently  impressed, 
though  it  w^as  equally  evident  that  the 
papers  were  Greek  to  him.    He  handled 


them  carefully,  not  to  say  respectfully, 
and  then  calling  from  the  rear  a  big  hulk- 
ing sergeant  he  gave  the  correspondent  to 
understand  that  he  was  in  the  sergeant's 
charge,  and  then  he  smiled  as  if  to  reas- 
sure him,  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 
— a  farewell  that  was  surely  all  kindly. 

The  bulky  sergeant  was  a  good  fellow 
— even  if  he  and  his  prisoner  could  not 
talk  nmch  together.  Half-way  down  the 
first  hillside — thev  had  started  off  in  the 
direction  of  Pigeon  Bay,  about  two  miles 
distant — he  produced  a  box  of  cigarettes 
and  matches  and  the  twain  had  a  smoke. 
Then  he  tapped  the  correspondent's  water 
canteen  and  laughed  a  boyish,  hearty 
laugh.  He  thought  it  was  vodka^  and  he 
spat  out  the  water  the  correspondent 
poured  for  him  in  some  disgust. 

Dawn  one  hill,  up  another,  along  a  ra- 
vine for  a  while  and  then  to  a  fairly  well 
made  hill-road  and,  so,  to  the  little  garri- 
son at  Pigeon  Bay.  To  be  sure  the  cor- 
respondent kept  his  eyes  open,  fascinated 
by  the  masses  of  moving  soldiery  here  and 
there  and  by  the  corps  of  signalers  that 
on  every  hill-top  were  wagging  their  red 
flags.  All  around  were  the  signs  of  big 
work  going  on;  roads  being  made,  forti- 
fications being  thrown  up.  Hundreds  of 
carts  were  drawn  up  by  the  roadside;  a 
miniature  railway  helped  the  work  along. 
Then,  between  two  hills  the  sea  again, 
and  as  they  came  to  it  they  passed  a 
large  stable  filled  with  European  horses 
that  looked  veritable  equine  giants  after 
the  months  spent  with  miserable  little 
Japan  and  China  ponies.  Then  the  bay 
itself  and  there,  seaward,  two  militar}'^ 
masts  sticking  up  out  of  the  water,  nuists 
which  the  correspondent  was  to  learn  be- 
longed to  the  Hatsuse — a  Japanese  bat- 
tleship which  had  run  on  a  mine  and  had 
sunk  with  great  loss  of  life. 

Skirting  the  water  and  passing  through 
groups  of  soldiers,  who,  armed  with 
peaceful  spade  and  pickaxe,  were  road- 
making,  the  sergeant  and  his  prisoner 
came  to  a  group  of  little  huts — evidently 
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tlie  ofnciTs'  quarters.  In  front  of  cni:  of 
llie  huts  stood  n  inoKt  bi-uuttfiil  (viiiuhh, 
(ind  at  tlie  door  of  aiiotluT  hut,  clmtUng  to 
]ier,  tlierc  stood  a  fi in.- looking,  soldu'rly 
iiijin,  well  over  six  feet ;  Ins  coat  off  and 
Iiis  shirt  sleeves  rollcti  well  up  over  brawny 
jind  bronzed  arms.  Toward  liiiii  tlie  ser- 
geant and  bis  prisoner  marched,  and 
when  the  sergeant  saluted  the  corresjwnd- 
cnt  followed  suit  and  waited  while,  stand- 
ing at  attention,  the  sergeant  explained. 
In  the  background  tlie  woman  listened  to 
tlic  explanation,  and  ever  anil  anon 
turnetl  won<lering  eyes  on  the  correspond- 
ent, as  if  be  were  a  strange  curiosity. 

Once  in  a  wJiile  the  tall  officer  addressed 
the  correspondent  with  a  rapid  question 
or  two  ending  in  "sky,"  none  of  which 
was  understood,  until  there  came  one 
which  was  evidently  a  request  to  know 
whether  the  correspondent  was  an  *'Amer- 
icansky,"  to  which  he  nodded  his  head 
nod  smiled,  and  realtv  liegan  to  foci  that 
he  wa.s  getting  on  all  right. 

An  orderly  was  .sent  out  with  a  message, 


ml  back  there  < 


cocky  httlc  lieu- 
lir  of  knowing  it 
background  was 
(■  the  correspond- 
tbis),  and  from 
orrespondcnt  felt 
ts  not  going  to  like  him.  He  was 
undersiml  little  beast,  and  be  took  the 
respondent's  papers  from  the  tall  offi- 
I  liegaii  to  go  through  tlicm  bur- 


all.    The  woman  in  th 
his  wife  (it  is  funnj'  In 
ent's  intuition  told  hii 
the  wav  he  acted  th 
that  be" 


le,  at  last,  to  a  letter  of 
written  by  Senator  Bever- 
na,  in  wjiich  the  word  "jour- 
red.  Tliis  lie  seemed  to  rec- 
in  a  high  falsetto  he  cried. 


riedlv. 
introductio 
idgeoflm 
tmJist"  oce 
ogni/e,  an. 
triumpjiantly: 

"Ach,  Journal — eest?" 

"Dar,"  said  the  cor  res  pom  lent,  "I  am 
a  newspaper  man."  In  some  occult  way  be 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  that  "dar"  was 
Rns.sian  for  yi^s. 

The  cocky  one  shook  the  letter  in  the 
face  of  the  tall  captain  and  said; 

"Journal-eest — Americansky  journal- 
ecst!"   and   the   little   beast   spat    on    the 
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ground  as  if  the  words  had  a  bad  taste. 
Then  the  tall  officer  said  sometliing  and 
the  cock>'  one  disappeared  with  his  wife, 
and  soon  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  work- 
ing the  telephone  and  tliat  a  fine  line  of 
tangled  conversation  was  going  over  the 
wires. 

In  his  pocket  the  correspondent  had  a 
small  edition  of  "Martin  Clmzzlewit," 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  *'Fawan," 
and  now,  while  the  Russians  were  trying 
to  find  out  what  to  do,  he  sat  down  on  the 
captain's  doorstep  and  was  soon  deep, 
once  more,  in  the  delights  of  Ruth  Pinch's 
first  attempt  at  cookery,  with  Tom  Pinch 
smiling  in  the  corner  and  John  Weston 
looking  on  admiringly. 

Port  Arthur  and  Pigeon  Bav — thev 
were  a  thousand  miles  awav. 

Then  came  the  big  captain,  who  patted 
the  correspondent  on  the  shoulder,  and 
with  a  bow,  pointed  the  way  inside  the 
hut.  It  was  but  poorly  furnislied,  but  an 
ideal  soldier's  room.  On  nails  driven  into 
the  walls  hung  brilliant  uniforms;  boots 
were  arrayed  around  the  floor;  the  bed 
was  a  folding  cot,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  soldier's  cloak.  There  was  saddlery, 
pistols  and  swords;  it  was  the  den  of  a 
working  man,  evidently. 

Offering  a  stool,  the  captain  roared 
'*Michaelovitch !"  and  the  orderly  who  re- 
sponded  brought  glasses  and  the  samovar , 
and  there  was  hot  tea,  into  which  a  wine- 
glassful  of  claret  had  been  poured,  and 
there  Avere  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits 
— the  very  tin  of  which,  bearing  the  label 
of  Reading,  England,  made  the  corre- 
spondent homesick. 

Conversation  was  impossible,  of  course, 
but  all  that  a  brave  and  courteous  soldier 
could  do  to  make  an  interloper  feel  at  ease 
this  Russian  captain  did.  And  after  the 
tea  there  was  a  big  box  of  Russian  cigar- 
ettes and — life  seemed  very  enjoyable. 

By  now  there  were  results  from  the  tel- 
ephoning.  There  was  the  rush  of  a  gal- 
loping horse,  and  up  djished  a  colonel  with 
two  aides,  all  very  brilliantly  uniformed. 


The  colonel  had  a  big,  silky  black  beard, 
parted  in  the  middle,  like  the  m.an  in  the 
soap  advertisements,  and  the  way  he 
jumped  from  his  horse,  throwing  the 
bridle  to  an  aide,  and  walked  bv  the  cor- 
respondent  with  a  fierce  glance,  made  the 
newspaper  man  feel  like  a  bad  thirty-cent 
piece.  A  few  words  to  the  captain,  and 
then  the  colonel  came  out  and  tried  his 
hand  at  conversation.  It  was  very  seri- 
ous,  but  it  was  laughable,  t(H),  and  finally 
the  correspondent,  in  disgust,  said : 

"Now  look  here,  I  don't  understand  a 
word  3'ou're  sa^'ing  and  there's  not  a  bit 
of  use  of  our  standing  jabbering  like  this. 
It's  too  d —  sillv,"  at  which  the  colonel 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  snort  of  disgust 
and  said  something  to  the  captain,  which 
sounded  as  if  the  correspondent  were  bet- 
ing called  a  d —  fool. 

Once  more  the  telephone  was  put  to 
work,  and  soon  there  came  another  officer 
who  spoke  English  in  a  halting  way,  but 
he  could  make  himself  understood  at  anv 
rate. 

"What  do  you  here?"  he  asked  with  a 
smile. 

As  well  as  he  was  able  the  correspondent 
told  them — all  the  officers  were  now  gath- 
ered in  a  group — that  he  was  representing 
an  American  newspaper,  the  Indianapoli ; 
News. 

"This  In-dian-ap-olis,  where  it  is.''"  he 
was  asked. 

"Indiana,  Ignited  States  of  America," 
he  answered. 

Out  came  the  cocky  young  lieutenant 
again.  "Ach,  In-de-ar-r-r-na !"  he  crieii, 
and  then  the  little  brute  spat  on  the 
ground  again. 

Ignoring  the  expectorating  gentleman • 
the  correspondent  told  the  officers  that, 
having  waited  in  Japan  for  a  long  time 
for  a  chance  to  go  to  the  front,  and  hav- 
ing been  constantly  denied,  he  had  decided 
to  try  and  see  the  war  from  the  Russian 
side.  He  told  them  how  he  had  come  from 
Cheefoo  in  the  hope  that  the  Command- 
ant of  Port  xVrthur  would  allow  him  to 
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stay  during  the  siege.  If  he  was  willing 
that  the  world  should  get  re|>orts  from 
Port  Arthur,  well  and  good;  if  not,  tht-n 
the  correspondent  said  that  he  was  reiuly 
to  go  back  to  Cheefoo  the  way  he  had 
come. 

"But  how  vou  come?*'  thev  asked. 

**In  a  sampan.** 

**How  lonff  vou  take  hiiiir" 

'"It  took  me  Gxi:  dav>/"  siiid  the  news- 
paper  man. 

'•It  ees  not  possible,*'  siiid  the  officer, 
and  once  more  the  dirtv  little  lieut«-nant 
spat  on  the  ground. 

Then  the  group  broke  up  and  there  was 
more  telephoning  and  more  examining  of 
the  papers  and  the  pas>pc)rt  of  the  cor- 
respondent, and  it  was  evi<lent  that  they 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  fact  that  the 
pas>j>ort  had  been  issued  at  Tokio,  Japan, 
even  if  it  did  bear  the  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

And  in  the  meanwhile  the  corre>pond- 
ent  sat  outside  an<l  n  atched  the  sun  iwiniz 
down  over  the  fortified  hills,  and  around 
him  there  gathered  a  lot  of  private  sol- 
diers, as  frankly  curious  as  cliildren,  and 
everv  once  in  a  while  thev  could  be  heard 
saying,  *•  Americansky  spier.""  It  did  not 
have  a  pleasant  sound  I 

The  ladv  came  out  once  more  and  stood 
looking  at  the  corrc^jxmdent,  and  then 
out  came  the  officers  and  one  of  them  had 
the  corres  J  indent's  papers,  h\>  money,  his 
watch  and  other  impedimenta  done  up  in  a 
handkercliief.  There  was  a  sharp  word 
of  command  and  forward  came  a  sergeant 
and  six  men,  who  fixed  bavonets  with  a 
noighty  unpleasant  noise  and  quite  unnec- 
essary display,  and  in  the  center  of  this 
group  the  correspondent  was  direct etl  to 
take  his  place,  and  away  they  marclu'd, 
and  as  thev  went  awav  from  Pi  i;eun  Bav 
it  did  not  reassure  the  correspondent  to 
notice — or  he  imagined  lie  did — a  look  of 
something  like  pity  on  the  face  of  the 
ladv. 

Two  miles  at  a  stead v  march,  most  of 
the  way  uphill,  and  everybody   perspir- 


ing, and  then  the  little  company  with  their 
prisoner  in  the  middle  came  to  a  Chinese 
village,  straggled  out  on  a  hillside.  All 
alxmt  the  place  were  Russian  soldiers;  in 
every  corner  there  was  a  c;imp-fire  and  tlie 
soup  kettk*s  were  boiling  merrily.  About 
on  the  crrass  lav  the  biif  nien  takincr  their 
ease,  hut  they  siit  up  and  noticeti  as  the 
prisoner  went  by,  and  they  yelled  ques- 
tions at  the  guard  as  X\wy  stroked  their 
mu>taches,  and  alwavs  cjime  the  sanK»  an- 
swer.  "Americansky  spier !" 

There  came  an  officvr  fn:»m  a  gn>up  of 
officers  under  a  tree,  antl  it  wa>  bv  hi«» 
direction^  that  the  corn.'^pondent  was 
marcl Kd  up  to  a  dirty  C^hinese  hut  and 
taken  in.  Tlie  one  room  was  small ;  it  h.-id 
a  big  and  dirty  Ix-ii  in  it,  and  when  tJK' 
six  privates  and  the  sergeant  got  into  tlie 
place  it  was  pretty  will  filled. 

Tilings  began  to  look  serious  and  tin- 
correspond'. lit,  to  kii'p  h.is  spirits  up, 
made  remark'^  al>out  h>  iniani>  vhioli 
thev  could  not  understand.  The  wimlows 
of  the  hut  wen.'  crowditl  with  tlK*  faix^  of 
the  Russian  soldiers  looking  in,  and  Hlx>ut 
twice  a  niinule  the  s*.Tgi*ant  answereil 
some  of  thoM^-  outsiile  with  the  monotonous 
'"American>ky  spier." 

*'Vou'n'  a  liar,"  said  the  com.»^jH>nd- 
ent :  "Pm  merely  a  newspa|.HT  man."  He 
smik'd  when  he  siiid  it.  and  the  siTgi^ant, 
who  wasn't  a  liiid  fellow,  p:ittt.\i  him  on  the 
>lioulder  and  lauirheil- 

Then  they  searcluii  the  corn»spondent. 
They  took  his  jKK*ketlHx>k  aiul  m^untini  out 
liis  money,  and  the  c*orre>pondeiit  wn.>te 
the  amount  on  the  wall  of  the  iiut.  Tliey 
took  evervtliiiitr  he  luul,  inchidinir  hi> 
copy  of  '*  Mart  in  C'hu/.zlewit."  and  they 
made  liini  take  off  his  c*oiit.  Mon-  in  fun 
than  anything  els.  the  ci»rres}H>ndent 
said,  "Don't  you  want  me  to  strip  r"  nnd 
though  they  did  not  stvm  to  understand, 
that  happeni^l  to  be  just  what  they  did 
want,  and  thev  acti»d  as  valets  while  he 
took  off  his  leather  gjiiters  and  his  s1kx*s, 
and  finally  stood  In^fore  them  strip|.H>d  to 
the  skin  and  fcvling  like  a  fool,  while  he 
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thought  of  Kiplinft's  "Vampire"  and 
''The  fool  was  strippcu  to  hia  naked 
hide." 

The  Kearch  was  most  thorough.  They 
tapped  the  heels  of  his  shoes  to  see  tliey 
were  not  hollow ;  they  examined  the  seams 
of  his  clothes  for  possible  papers  and 
when,  at  last,  they  were  satisfied,  they 
helped  him  on  with  his  clothes  again  and 
he  was  taken  fnini  the  hut  up  the  hillside 
to  another  hut,  where  a  group  of  officers 
were  in  consultation.  Here  he  liad  to  wait 
for  about  five  minutes,  and  in  the  mean- 
time   wrinkled    and    bleared    old    Chinese 


and  he  bowed  jwlitely.  He  had  a  clean 
tonel  in  his  liand,  neatly  folded,  and  in 
pretty  gooil  pantomime  he  explained  that 
this  was  to  be  tied  about  the  corri'spond- 
ent's  eyes.  He  tied  the  bandage  himself, 
and  then  tlie  rifles  rattled  as  the  men  took 
them  u|)  and,  the  word  of  command  Ix'ing 
given,  away  moved  the  procession  along 
that  same  fine  military  road  leading  to 
Port  Arthur  which  the  correspondent  had 
for  two  davs  lieon  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

It  was  a  pretty  tougli  bit  of  walking. 
The  newspaper  man  had  been  pounding 
along  since  early   dawn  and    whs    pretty 
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came  up  and  stared  at  him  and  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  offered  him  cigarettes. 

Dusk  was  coming  on  apace  and  the  cor- 
respondent was  tired — dog-tired,  for  he 
had  been  walking  all  day  over  rocks  and 
hills,  and  he  was  not  anv  too  well  fed. 
■A'so  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  going 
to  happen  rather  got  on  his  nerves  and, 
although  he  felt  that  he  was  in  no  partic- 
ular or  immediate  danger,  those  reiter- 
ated ejaculations  of  "Americansky  spier" 
!iad  not  tended  to  make  his  situation  more 
cheerful. 

At  last  out  came  the  officer  with  the 
parted  beard,  but  now,  instead  of  being  so 
beastly  gruff,  he  had  a  smile  on  bis  face 


well  played-out;  he  was  beastly  hungry 
and  thirsty,  and  now,  with  that  thick 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  he  stumbled  al>oiit 
every  few  steps.  But  he  thought  it  would 
not  do  to  complain,  and  so  he  marched 
along  mostly  well  ahead  of  the  escort. 

A  man  with  his  eyes  bandaged  can  al- 
ways see  ft  littlu,  straight  down  his  nose, 
and  so  this  correspondent  was  able  until 
night  fell  to  see  the  ground  in  front  of 
him — at  least  for  about  two  steps  ahea<I, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  he  stepped 
out  rather  surprised  the  Russian  soldiers. 
Often  the  road  dropped  pretty  sbeerly 
down,  or  else  mounted  upward  abruptly — 
and  when  this  was  the  case  he  was  always 
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variicd  ampir  in  advance  by  the  fact  tliat 
one  of  the  soldiers  would  conie  fonvard 
ntiil  take  a  firm  grasp  of  his  arm  to  keep 
liiiii  from  falling.  When  one  keeps  on 
walking  without  any  definite  idea  where 
lie  is  going  the  walk  is  alwars  hanier  tlian 
if  one  can  look  s'teadily  forward  to  us 
end,  but  it  seemed  to  the  correspon-lent 
that  he  kept  on  going,  going,  going,  un- 
til he  must  drop  from  wpiirints-. 

Once  in  a  while  he  would  raise  his  head 
and  trv  to  get  some  idea  of  the  country 
tlirough  which  he  was  passing,  but  only 
occasionally  could  he  see  the  grim  muz- 


It  may  have  been  about  ten  o'clock  ;  the 
night  was  dark:  the  main  forts  had  evi- 
dently Ix-en  pu-sscd,  when  with  a  reassur- 
ing word — at  least  the  tone  was  reassur- 
ing— -the  sergeant  in  command  renioved 
the  Itandage  from  the  correspoiwlent's  eves 
and  pus)ii-<l  it  up  on  his  forehead.  Tiie 
prisoner  took  off  )iis  cap,  breathi'd  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  the  cool  air  played  alwut  his 
forehead  and,  without  ln-traying  any  par- 
ticular curiosity,  looked  about  him. 

.luot  ahea^l  one  of  the  biggi-st  starch- 
tights  in  the  world  was  casting  grt-af 
Ixains  of  light   ^kvward.  earthward — all 
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xles  of  enormous  guns  or  note  that  the 
roadway  was  protc-cted  here  and  tliere 
with  barbed-wire  entanglement-.  But  tliat 
it  was  a  well-protected  country  tl]>re 
could  be  no  doubt.  Some  sixth  se-iM; 
seemed  to  tell  tlie  correspondent  tliat  he 
«-as  surrounded  by  truop<-.  anil  that  the 
road  was  well  guarded  i-ould  l>e  told  by 
the  challenge  of  sentry  after  sentry  along 
the  way.  Always  the  little  pr<Kish.ir)n 
with  the  correspondent  in  its  midst  was 
challenged  and  always  the  sergeant  aii- 
fiwered  in  a  low  tone.  The  sentries  were 
curioos,  too,  and  to  a  question  most  of 
them  asked  as  the  escort  passed  there  went 
the  monotonoas  answer,  "Americansky 
«j»er.** 


around  the  horizon:  now  rt'vealing  grim 
forlitiiations,  now  showing  in  strong  re- 
lief the  huts  of  some  outlying  seltk-nKiit. 
The  country  looked  well  ortlered.  The 
i-earchlight  •■bowed  the  road  was  smooth 
and  well  huilt :  the  gras>-plots  on  the  em- 
)>ankments  Ix-fore  the  fort.s.  from  the  ^lop- 
ing  sides  of  which  pi-ep^-d  out  great  guns. 
were  closely  triiiime<i  and  neat. 

<Jn,  slill  onward,  until  the  road  sloped 
do»n  and  the  sliadows  of  the  hill  grew 
around  the  little  party  and  the  darkness 
Iji'i-unie  gn'ater.  Lights  aln'ad — and  the 
corresjjondeiit  said  to  himself  thai  here 
Mas  an  enii  of  this  l>pastlv  march  ;  but  the 
lights  w.re  from  a  barr^ks,  and  the  sol- 
diers turned  out  at  the  voice  of  the  sentry 
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clmllengiti;^  ami  still  tlic  prisoner  lidd 
liis  way.  More  lij;tiits  hIicui) — n  iiiilf  ahead 
— iinotlicr  barracks,  and  tliis  kept  up  un- 
til four  or  five  Iwirracks  had  been  passed, 
each  a  disnppointnitnt  to  the  prisoner. 

Tlien,  suddenly  to  tliu  right  tlicre  was 
n  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  a  breath  of  stilt 
in  tile  air,  and  then  the  road  took  n  inon.' 
abrupt  turn  downward  ai.d  suddenly  the 
Httle  company  was  in  the  railrotid  yai\ls — 
a  network  of  tracks  that  reminilid  one  of 
the  railroad  yards  of  a  big  city.  Trains 
were  moving  about,  too,  and  there  were 
eight    or    nine    engines    with    steam    up. 


havoc  supposed  to  have  been  wrouglit  hv 
the  JapancRC  fire  from  Hie  sea.  There  w^ 
nothing  to  be  swn.  No  disorder.  Before 
leaving  ('heefoo  he  Iiad  heard  that  the 
places  of  business  were  all  clo.-ed :  the 
windows  either  shattered  or  hoarded  up. 
In  vain  he  looked  for  confirmation  of  this. 
He  did  iwit  see  a  broken  window  any- 
where. Instead  he  ])as.seit  re  st.iu  rants, 
throuffh  the  ojicn  doors  of  wliich  couM  be 
seen  men  and  women  at  their  meals;  he 
saw,  and  iiad  to  j^^it  ont  of  the  way  of, 
officirs  in  evening  dress  driving  furiously 
by   in  tiroxchkas,  aci-um]>anie<l  by   hand- 
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shunting  cars  back  anil  forth.  Across  this 
yard  and  then  into  another,  and  now  to 
the  right  could  Ik'  made  out  the  hulls  of 
■  big  ve,s.sels  lying  hard  bj'  the  docks,  the 
masts  reaching  alrovc  the  skyline,  the  hulls 
only  distinguishable  Ix-cause  they  showed 
more  black  against  the  blackness  of  night. 
Then  into  a  street,  dimly  lighted  and 
with  dim  lights  in  many  houses.  After- 
ward the  correspondent  was  to  learn  that 
Port  Arthur  was  under  regulations  for- 
bidding the  burning  of  bright  lights  after 
certain  hours,  unless  the  windows  were 
heavily  screened.  They  were  now  in  the 
city  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  correspond- 
ent kept  his  eyes  open  for  the  frightful 


somely  gowned  women.  Pedestrians  were 
walking  about  un  concerns  I.  He  beard 
laughter  and  merriment  and — yes,  music ! 

Looking  Iwick  for  a  moment  toward  the 
docks  the  corres]H»ndent  could  see  the 
Hames  of  forges,  in  front  of  which  moved 
the  shadows  of  men  working  at  the  repairs 
of  the  big  Iwittl.'ships,  and  almve  the  noise 
of  the  puffing  locomotives  he  could  hear 
the  ringing  of  hannners. 

And  so  up  the  street,  litendlv  upward, 
on  a  hillside;  passing  a  lot  of  houses  on 
either  side,  and  coming  at  last  to  a  onu- 
story  building  into  which  the  little  com- 
pany marched.  It  was  staff  headquarters 
in  Port  Artimr  and  tlie  entrance  hallway 
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was  oectipied  br  Uie  goud.  Tha^t 
rou^  benclies  heiY:  m  hur^l  of  ccxd 
drinkiiig  wmter  occupied  one  comer:  on  m 
shelf  abore  the  henches  vere  thive  or  four 
huge  loATes  of  bUck  rre  breJuL  the  ra- 
tions of  the  guard  on  duty. 

Two  sleepy  scddiers  were  Touted  from  a 
bendi,  and  with  many  bows  the  corre- 
spondent was  inTited  to  be  seated ;  he  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  A  flaxen-haired 
corporal  offered  a  glass  of  water:  a  pri- 
vate cut  off  a  huge  hunk  of  the  black 
bread.  The  correspondent  took  both  these 
offerings.  The  bread  was  sour,  but  wel- 
come; the  water  tasted  better  than  any 
high-ball  ever  made.  When  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  offered  his  box  of  Russian 
cigarettes  the  correspondent  got  the  bow- 
ing habit  himself  and  thanked  the  men  as 
well  as  he  could. 

If  any  of  those  men  survive  the  gallant 
defense  they  are  making,  their  prisoner 
begs  them  to  remember  that  the  one  they 
called  *'Americansky  spier**  is  not  "Un- 
grateful. 

Headquarters  was  a  busy  place:  order- 
lies dashed  out  and  in — ^and  it  was  now 
jolly  near  midnight.  All  looked  at  the 
correspondent  curiously  as  they  came  in, 
but  not  rudely.  They  were  so  considerate 
that  he  felt  that  something  serious  must 
be  in  store  for  him.  Suddenly  the  soldiers 
all  jumped  up  and  stood  at  attention.  The 
door  opened  and  a  group  of  officers  came 
in.  They  were  mostly  in  evening  dress. 
Some  were  brilliantly  uniformed.  They 
stood  in  the  hallway  a  moment  and  looked 
at  the  correspondent  searchingly.  One, 
who  seemed  the  senior,  said  something  to 
him  in  Russian,  and  the  correspondent, 
getting  up,  bowed  and  said  simply:  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  understand 
Russian — I  am  an  American."  From  the 
group  stepped  forward  a  man  about  the 
correspondent's  age :  a  handsome  clean-cut 
looking  chap,  who  said  with  cultured  in- 
tonation and  perfect  English : 

^*I  speak  English.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?" 


'•You  can,  indeed,**  said  the  corrwpoml- 
ent.  **I  donH  unilersbuK)  Russsian,  but 
ever  since  this  attenxx^n  1  haxx*  Uvn 
called  'Aroericansky  spier.'  Am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  this  nx^uis  *Anwrioan 
spy  y  If  so,  I  wish  you  would  cwrivct  that 
impression.'' 

He  laughed  and  said :  •"Oh,  1  gucs*  it'!! 
be  all  right,"  and  then  he  asked  a  li>t  of 
questions,  interpreting  the  ijuestions  :ii^S 
the  answers  to  the  group  of  o*!ivvrs.  \Vl;eu 
it  came  to  the  sampan  anil  the  voyage 
from  Cheefoo  they  lookevl  surprisevK  anil 
the  senior  officer  shruggeil  liis  shoulders. 
They  all  had  a  prvtty  serious  lix^k  on  tb.eir 
faces — all,  that  is,  but  the  gentleman  who 
was  interpreting,  but  when  the  senior  offi- 
cer smiled  and  pulled  out  a  silver  cigar- 
ette box,  offering  the  correspondent  a 
smc^e,  thev  all  smileil,  too.  Then  there 
was  some  conversation  in  Russian  and 
they  all  filed  out  into  the  night.  **Come 
on,  old  fellow/-  called  the  interpreter,  and 
the  correspondent  went,  too. 

Thev  walked  across  the  street  to  an- 
other  building,  and  here  in  a  big  room 
were  half-a-dozen  telephones — Ericsson 
make.  One  of  these  the  senior  officer  useil, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  officers  gath- 
ered about  a  desk  and  exaniineil  the 
**portable  property"  that  had  bei^n  gath- 
ered by  the  searching  party.  They  wei>} 
particularly  interested  in  a  black  case 
which  contiiined  photographs  of  the  pris- 
oner's wife  and  children,  and  one  of  the 
officers  said  something  laughingly  about 
a  picture  of  the  baby,  at  which  the  inter- 
preter turned,  also  laugliing,  to  the  pris- 
oner and  said : 

"Thev  think  that  is  a  fine  boy  of 
yours." 

There  was  some  more  talk  and  then  all 
the  officers  went  away,  and  each  one 
bowed  or  nodded  as  he  went,  and  then, 
with  one  more  "Come  along,  old  man," 
the  interpreter  took  the  prisoner  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  up  the  dark  stret^t  to  his 
quarters.  He  routed  out  two  Chinese  serv- 
ants and  gave  them  orders  in  Russian.    IIo 
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invited  the  correspondent  in  to  a  rough, 
soldier's  room  which  yet  had  books  in  it 
and  pictures  of  fair  women,  and  he  said : 

"The  servants  will  get  you  some  sup- 
per." On  the  table  were  bottles  of  various 
kinds,  also  many  cigarettes, 

"Will  you  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "and 
will  you  please  make  yourself  at  home. 
Take  a  drink  and  a  smoke,  and  the  serv- 
ants will  wait  on  you.  I  must  see  a  lady 
to  her  carriage,  but  will  return  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

He  went  out  with  a  smile,  and  the  cor- 
respondent, so  far  as  he  could  see,  was  left 
absolutely  unguarded. 

The  servants  came  with  bacon  and 
eggs,  with  sausage  of  various  kinds,  with 
good  tea,  and  m  the  bottles  there  was 
Scotch  and  Hennessey's  Three-Star,  and 
there  was  vodka  and  other  things,  and 
after  the  meal  was  over  the  oflBcer  came  in 
again,  but  he  had  a  worried  look  on  his 
face.   He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Awfully  sorry,  old  chap,"  he  said, 
"but  here  is  the  order  directing  me  to 
bring  you  before  another  officer — our 
colonel.  It  is  only  a  step  from  here,  but  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  sleep  here.  Now 
I  think  that  other  arrangements  must  be 

n)ade,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  tired." 

The  correspondent  was  distressed  at  the 
friendly  interpreter's  distress,  so  he 
laughed  and  said,  "I'm  ready,"  and  they 
went  out  into  the  night  again.  Up  a  hill- 
side once  more  and  into  a  mansion  that 
looked  imposing,  and  the  correspondent 
found  himself  in  another  working  room 
where  there  were  two  orderlies,  one  asleep, 
the  other  smoking  cigarettes. 

To  them  came  the  colonel — a  tall,  grim- 
looking  man  in  undress  uniform.  He  had 
been  wounded  and  had  one  hand  bandaged 
and  slung  to  his  side.  He  was  evidently 
a  very  big  gun  indeed,  for  the  friendly 
interpreter  seemed  a  trifle  awed.  To  the 
correspondent  he  said : 

"Don't  say  anything.  Just  answer  the 
questions  he  directs  me  to  ask  you.'*  Then 
he  started  and  told  the  colonel  the  story 


— ^the  story  he  had  told  so  often  already. 
The  colonel  looked  at  the  correspondent 
quizzically  when  the  narration  was  done 
and  then  asked  a  question.  Said  the  in- 
terpreter : 

"The  colonel  wants  to  know  if  you  were 
not  aware  that  Port  Arthur  is  blockaded 
and  that  no  one  is  allowed  in  ?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  replied  the  corre- 
spondent, "but  the  blockade  does  not 
seem  very  effective.  I  came  in  and  there 
are  Chinese  vessels  constantly  coming  in 
and  going  out." 

"Umph,"  grunted  the  colonel.  "You 
are  here,  it  is  true,  but  you  did  not  get 
very  far,'* 

There  were  more  questions  and  ansrwers, 
and  finally  the  interpreter  says : 

"The  colonel  says  that  no  correspond- 
ents are  to  be  allowed  here.  As  you  had 
no  permission  to  come  into  Port  Arthur 
you  must  go  out  the  way  you  came — 
back  to  Cheefoo.  He  instructs  me  to  get 
you  away.  There  are  some  junks  sailing 
for  Cheefoo  in  a  day  or  two ;  he  says  you 
must  go  away  on  one  of  these.  It  will  not 
be  comfortable,  as  they  will  have  many 
Chinese.  May  be  I  can  get  you  away  to- 
morrow." 

This  was  better  news  than  the  corre- 
spondent expected,  so  saluting  the  grim 
colonel  and  saying  "Good  night,"  he  was 
marched  out  into  the  night  again  and  so 
past  staff  headquarters  and — into  a  J€dl. 
The  interpreter  had  a  talk  with  the  officer 
in  charge,  and  while  they  talked  the  cor- 
respondent noted  the  company  of  tired 
soldiers  sleeping  on  the  hard  benches  in 
the  long,  whitewashed  corridor,  when  he 
was  taken  to  a  little  cell  with  a  wooden 
door  and  locked  in.  The  only  light  was  a 
tallow  candle.  Through  a  little  wooden 
window  in  the  door  the  friendly  Interpre- 
ter said  "Good  night.** 

There  was  no  furniture  in  the  cell  save 
a  wooden  shelf  suspended  from  the  wall 
and  a  low  stool.  The  cell  was  narrow,  but 
its  ceiling  was  high,  and  away  up  out  of 
reach  was  a  grated  window.  That  was  all. 
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The  floor  was  of  stone,  but  floor  and  walk 
were  clean.  There  were  no  clothes  on  the 
board  bed,  so  the  prisoner  used  his  coat 
for  a  pillow  and  was  soon  asleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  tremendous  yeUing  in 
Japanese,  and  the  door  of  the  next  cell  to 
his  was  pounded  violently.  The  yells  were 
like  those  of  a  demon,  and  when  they 
ceased  for  a  moment  the  hiatus  was  filled 
in  with  the  laughter  of  Russians.  The 
correspondent  could  not  understand  what 
Japanese  were  doing  here,  but  he  was  soon 
to  learn  that  in  his  prison  were  confined 
some  fifty  Japanese  sailors  and  soldiers, 
taken  prisoners  during  the  early  attempts 
to  blockade  the  harbor  mouth.  The  yell- 
ing man  had  become  crazed  through  con- 
finement, and  the  next  day  he  was  trussed 
up  Uke  a  fowl,  for  he  was  violent,  and  was 
carted  off  to  the  hospital.  After  that  the 
Japanese  prisoners  were  taken  from  the 
separate  cells  and  were  all  confined  in  one 
big  room.  The  day  after  his  first  night 
in  the  cell  the  correspondent  was  visited 
by  five  different  officers,  each  of  whom 
brought  an  interpreter  with  him,  and 
each  interpreter  was  worse  than  the  one 
before  him.  To  each  of  them  the  prisoner 
was  required  to  tell  his  story;  he  had  to 
reply  to  numerous  questions,  and  all  he 
said  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  a  sec- 
retary. 

Feeling  lonely,  he  asked  one  of  these 
officers,  through  an  interpreter,  if  he 
might  not  have  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  re- 
turned to  him.  He  assured  the  interpreter 
that  there  was  nothing  dangerous  in  the 
book  and  he  felt  that  the  influence  of 
Mark  Tapley  at  this  juncture  might  be 
for  good.  The  request  was  ignored.  Then, 
during  the  morning,  the  little  window  in 
the  door  was  constantly  sliding  open, 
while  Russian  soldiers — and  officers  as  well 

— looked  in.  Finally  one  of  these  curious 
ones  said  **How  do  you  do?"  in  very  good 
English,  and  soon  the  correspondent 
learned  that  there  were  a  number  of  offi- 
cers confined  in  this  prison  for  infractions 
of  military  discipline. 


The  officer  who  spoke  English — a  naval 
lieutenant — turned  out  to  be  a  jolly  good 
fellow.  He  brought  the  correspondent 
vodka  and  cigarettes,  and  when  he 
learned  that  something  to  read  was  needed 
he  brought  some  old  magazines,  which 
helped  quite  a  good  deal.  This  officer 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  correspondent,  and  so  the 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough. 

The  next  morning — the  night  was 
again  spent  on  the  hard  bench — two  more 
examining  officers  came,  and  when  the  last 
one  had  finished,  the  correspondent's 
newly-found  friend  came  to  the  pigeon- 
hole and  advised  him  to  protest  against 
the  close  confinement.  This  he  did,  and 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  after  telephom'ng 
to  the  outside,  came  and  unlocked  the  door 
of  the  cell  and  allowed  the  correspondent 
to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  big  room 
given  over  to  the  officers.  Here  everjrthing 
was  more  comfortable.  There  was  an  iron 
bedstead,  and  the  English-speaking  officer 
was  able  to  induce  the  officer  of  the  guard 
to  get  some  of  the  correspondent's  cash. 
The  officer  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars 
and  with  this  bed  clothes,  clean  linen, 
soap,  towels  and  other  necessaries  were 
purchased  by  the  servant  of  the  lieutenant 
who  visited  him  twice  daily.  Also  this 
servant  brought  in  two  meals  a  day  for  the 
correspondent  and  the  lieutenant — ^the 
price  was  five  dollars  a  meal.  In  the  cell 
across  the  way  the  correspondent  had  been 
allowed  only  black  bread  and  water,  with 
a  pot  of  cabbage  soup  once  a  day. 

On  the  third  day  there  came  another 
examiner  and  this  fellow  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  asking  such  questions  as  this : 

"What  Japanese  ships  did  you  see  in 
crossing  the  Gulf  .'^'^ 

"Where  did  you  last  see  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats.?" 

"Where,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  nearest 
Japanese  coaling  station  ?^^ 

To  all  these  questions  the  correspondent 
gave  no  answer,  but  as  they  continued  he 
said: 

"I  have  been  called  *Americansky  spier.' 
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If  I  were  to  answer  your  questions  as  to 
forces  of  the  enemy  I  might  deserve  the 
title.  If  I  should  tell  you  chaps  what  I 
know  about  the  Japs,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  I  am  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
tell  the  Japs  what  I  know  about  you.  I 
decline  to  answer  any  questions  except 
those  about  myself." 

Then  the  officer  left  and  not  pleasantly. 

By  the  advice  of  the  lieutenant,  the  cor- 
respondent wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Stoessel  in  which  he  related  as  plainly  as 
possible  the  full  story  of  his  venture.  He 
stated  further  that  his  reason  for  the  writ- 
ten statement  was  that  he  had  been  exam- 
ined so  many  times  and  by  so  many  in- 
terpreters that  there  must  be  some  variety 
and  discrepancy  in  the  statements,  and  he 
feared  that  these  discrepancies  might  be 
attributed  to  untruth.  He  asked  that  he 
might  be  brought  before  the  commandant 
and  examined  personally.  This  letter  the 
correspondent  sent  by  an  orderly,  to  whom 
he  had  to  give  a  ten  rouble  note. 

The  result  was  seen  next  morning  when 
the  prisoner  was  brought  before  the  Gen- 
eral. He  was  received  kindly  and  after 
the  usual  questions,  of  which  the  corre- 
spondent was  getting  pretty  sick  by  this 
time,  Greneral  Stoessel  said : 

**You  can  not  stay  here.  I  don't  want 
any  correspondent  here.  I  am  willing  to 
let  you  go  on  one  condition." 

"And  that  is,  sir?"  He  was  afraid  that 
General  Stoessel  was  going  to  make  him 
promise  to  write  nothing  of  what  he  had 
seen. 

**That  if  you  get  out  of  here  safely  you 
will  not  come  back." 

"I  promise,  Greneral,"  said  the  corre- 
spondent. 

**Ilemember,"  said  the  general  with  a 
laugh  in  his  eyes,  "Port  Arthur  is  pot  to 

be  rushed  twice." 

"Very  well,  sir.  Pll  remember." 
When  it  came  to  a  narration  of  the 
story  of  the  trip  from  Cheefoo  and  Gren- 
eral Stoessel  asked  about  the  size  of  the 
sampan  and  learned  how  small  a  boat  it 
was,  he  said : 


a 


^Ah,  just  like  a  crazy  American,"  but 
he  said  it  pleasantly. 

In  a  varied  career  it  had  been  the  cor- 
respondent's privilege  to  meet  many  men 
who  have  been  counted  great.    Presidents 

of  republics,  rulers  of  native  states  in 
India,  military   chiefs  in   South   Africa, 

admirals  of  fleets  who  had  won  their  way 
by  ability,  generals  of  divisions,  minis- 
ters of  state.  But  the  world  over  no  one 
man  impressed  him  with  such  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  power,  of  sheer  ability  and 
dogged  determination,  as  did  General 
Stoessel.  To  the  correspondent  there  was 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  Greneral  Grant 
in  the  square  jaw,  the  grizzled,  close- 
cropped  beard.  His  eyes  were  steely-gray, 
but  they  could  twinkle  merrily.  He  stood 
firmly  on  his  feet,  and  his  voice,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  big  men  of  earth,  was  gen- 
tle and  kindly — but  he  wasted  it  in  no 
unnecessary  words. 

He  seemed  the  bom  fighter;  a  natural 
commander;  a  captain  of  men,  and  so 
through  all  these  months  of  fighting  since 
that  memorable  seventeenth  of  June  when 
the  correspondent  stood  face  to  face  with 
General  Stoessel,  and  the  reports  have 
come  that  the  Commandant  of  Port  Ar- 
thur was  asking  for  peace,  seeking  for 
terms  or  was  thinking  of  surrendering,  the 
correspondent  has  steadily  denied  them, 
and  when  first  he  found  himself  back  on 
American  soil  he  wrote — ^just  what  he  be- 
lieves to-day — that  "If  Port  Arthur  is 
taken  and  every  man  of  the  garrison  is 
killed  but  General  Stoessel,  the  victors 
will  find  the  General  serving  the  last  gun 
with  his  own  hands." 

The  next  morning  there  came  an  or- 
derly who  said : 

"You  are  to  be  taken  back  to  the  point 
where  you  landed — ^Louisa  Bay — and  you 
are  required  to  show  the  exact  point  where 
your  boat  brought  you  ashore.  Will  you 
walk  or  will  you  pay  for  a  droichkaV^ 

"Me  for  the  droschka,**  said  the  pris- 
oner. 

"It  will  be  twenty  dollars." 

"What  care  L  Til  ride." 
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And  so  about  ten  o'clock  there  came  a 
tall  officer  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Enpjlish  and  he  said  that  the  droscJika 
\ias  waiting. 

The  correspondent  said  a  hasty  good- 
b3'  to  the  fellow-prisoners,  the  officers. 
The  English-speaking  lieutenant,  who  had 
become  very  friendly  and  whose  kindness 
was  wonderful,  came  forward  and  kissed 
the  correspondent  on  both  cheeks  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the 
Ikon  which  hung  in  the  corridor. 

There  was  a  romance  about  this  lieu- 
tenant. He  lived  in  Moscow,  and  on  the 
day  he  left  for  the  Far  East  he  had  been 
married.  He  and  his  young  bride — he 
told  the  correspondent  that  she  was  only 
eighteen — ^had  hardly  got  from  the  church 
before  the  summons  came.  He  had  to  obey 
and  leave  her.  He  was  very  anxious  that 
she  should  know  that  he  was  alive  and  well 
and  he  gave  the  correspondent  the  address 
in  Moscow. 

From  Cheefoo,  a  few  days  thereafter, 
there  went  a  cablegram  to  the  wife  that 
carried  her  a  word  of  love  from  her  hus- 
band, and  the  correspondent  felt  that  the 
cost  of  the  wire  was  money  well  expended. 

It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state 
the  result  of  the  correspondent's  trip  to 
Port  Arthur.  That  was  cabled  all  over 
the  world.  Briefly,  he  was  able  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  garrison  at  Port  Arthur, 
so  far  from  being  discouraged  and  disaf- 
fected, was  in  good  spirits,  good  health 
and  good  condition.  So  far  from  being 
short  of  supplies,  the  soldiers  were  well  fed 
and  there  were  ample  supplies  on  hand  for 
two  years.  He  was  able  to  contradict  the 
report  that  the  Japanese  had  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  harbor  with  sunken  vessels, 
for  Russian  ships  were  constantly  going 
out  and  coming  in.  The  Japanese  had 
said,  too,  that  the  Russian  ships  had  all 

been  so  badly  injured  by  their  fire  that 
they  had  been  beached ;  that  the  guns  had 
been  taken  from  them  and  mounted  on  the 
hills.  The  correspondent  was  able  to  tell 
that  these   ships  were   all   repaired   and 


ready  for  business;  that  he  had  seen  the 
Retvizan  and  Czarevitch  move  out  from 
dock,  although  the  Czarevitch  had  had 
her  whole  starboard  quarter  blown  away. 
In  the  inner  harbor  he  had  seen  the  bat- 
tleships Retvizan,  Pohida,  Sevastopol, 
Poltava,  Peresevet  and  the  Czarevitch  and 
the  cruisers,  Bay  an,  Askold,  Diana,  Pal- 
lada  and  Novik,  That  this  news,  cabled 
to  America  on  June  21  was  correct,  was 
amply  verified  by  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
vessels  made  a  sortie  from  the  harbor  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Japanese  on  June  24. 

And  so  on  June  21  he  left  Port  Arthur, 
sitting  in  a  droschka^  blindfolded.  A 
drive  of  three  hours  brought  liim  to  the 
plain  adjacent  to  Louisa  Bay  and  then 
there  was  a  climb  over  the  hills — ^the 
bandage  removed — to  the  exact  point 
where  he  had  landed  a  few  days  before. 
So  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
place  the  correspondent  pointed  out  the 
empty  cocoa-tin  out  of  which  he  had 
drunk  and  the  debris  of  that  early  morn- 
ing breakfast. 

Then  back  to  the  droschka  and  so,- skirt- 
ing Louisa  Bay,  until  they  came  to  a 
small  stone  hut,  and  in  this  the  corre- 
spondent was  locked  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Then,  blindfolded  again,  he  was  led  out 
and  down  over  the  shingly  beach  into  a 

sampan  and  was  taken  off  to  a  junk, 
one  of  three  that  were  getting  under 
weigh.  They  were  huge  crafts  and  dirty, 
but  they  moved  gallantly  seaward. 

Here  the  correspondent  took  off  his 
bandage  from  his  eyes  and  found  that  on 
the  deck  of  the  junk  with  him  was  a  naval 
officer  and  a  Russian  boat's  crew.  None  of 
them  could  speak  English,  but  all  smiled 
as  if  to  say  it  was  all  right. 

Out  past  a  little  island  and  here,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  lay  the  wreck  of  a 
torpedo  boat,  but  whether  Russian  or 
Japanese,  she  was  too  far  sunk  to  deter- 
mine. Once  beyond  the  bay  the  Russians 
pulled  up  their  boat  and  got  in,  the  naval 
officer  shook  hands  with  the  correspondent 
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and  got  into  the  stem  sheets,  and  the 
junk,  catching  the  breeze  outside  the  bay, 
was  fairly  off  to  sea. 

The  return  journey  was  a  niglitmare. 
It  took  three  days — three  awful  days  of 
little  sleep  and  absolutely  no  food.  There 
was  food  on  board — Chinese  food — but 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  set  down  it 
was  uneatable  by  a  white  man.  The  three 
junks  were  laden  with  Chinese;  a  whole 
village  being  deported  because  it  had  con- 
cealed two  Japanese  spies,  and  so  the 
junks,  instead  of  saiUng  south  by  west, 
the  course  to  Cheefoo,  went  almost  due 
north,  skirting  the  coast  until  dawn  found 
them  close  in  to  the  shore,  where  the  land 
was  low  and  there  was  a  long  stretch  of 
sandy  beach.  Here,  fully  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  beach,  the  Chinese  took  off 
their  clothes  and,  holding  them  on  their 
heads,  stepped  over  the  side  into  water 
that  was  beastly  chilly.  It  came  to  their 
shoulders,  but  they  soon  waded  ashore. 
Clear  of  their  living  freight,  the  crews  of 
the  junks  began  to  prepare  food  for  them- 
selves and  to  get  ready  to  sleep. 

In  the  meantime  It  was  raining,  rain- 


ing, just  pouring  <lown,  and  as  there  was 
no  shelter  but  the  reeking  hole  which  the 
Chinese  liad  just  vacated,  the  tired  and 
wet  correspondent  stayed  on  deck,  and 
there  was  not  a  dry  inch  anywhere  about 
him. 

Always  he  stayed  on  deck  during  those 
days  and  nights.  He  induced  the  crew  of 
his  junk  to  pull  up  anchor  and  sail  for 
Cheefoo,  and  by  good  fortune  there  was 
a  fair  wind  that  carried  the  junk  to  Chee- 
foo, just  a  little  within  the  limit  of  the 
passenger's  endurance.  In  the  dull  gray 
of  the  dawn,  on  June  20,  he  crept  ashore 
at  Cheefoo,  where  he  was  hailed  as  one 
coming  from  the  dead,  for  the  Cheefoo 
Daily  Newt  had  reported  him  shot,  and 
the  Shanghai  Mercury  had  published  the 
report  that  he  was  hanged. 

There  were  clean  clothes,  good  food  and 
a  hearty  welcome  waiting,  and  the  corre- 
spondent "took  his  bath  and  'e  wallered — 
for,  Gawd,  'e  needed  it  so !"  to  paraphrase 
Kipling,  and  instead  of  eating  breakfast, 
hungry  as  he  was,  he  fell  over  on  his  bed 
and  slept  for  ten  hours — sheerly  happy 
that  he  had  done  his  work. 
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PROLOGUE 


FAR  afield  GcaTemeor  was  circling 
the  meadow  like  an  ill-trained  and 
most  inconsequent  setter  pup,  his 
orbit  gradually  narrowing  about  a  tree 
laden  with  forbidden  July  apples.  Harry 
stiU  plied  his  spade,  chained  to  the  task  by 
Lijdia's  doubts  of  his  omniscience.  Sud- 
denly it  fell  from  his  hands,  and  kneeling 
in  a  hump  he  poked  the  upturned  earth. 
By  the  time  he  was  triumphantly  snuffing 
at  some  undeclared  object,  Lydia  had  sped 
to  his  side. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded. 

Harry  ardently  licked  something  held 
in  the  hollow  of  his  grimy ,  sweating  paw ; 
he  then  drew  it  slowly  to  and  fro  on  his 
duck  trousers.  Every  rub  left  a  brownish 
stain. 

"Show  me,"  Lydia's  late  skepticism 
lacked  staying  power. 

"Thought  there  was  nothing  to  find." 
Harry  was  a  nice  boy,  but  mortal.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  disciplining  Lydia  re- 
quired a  reticence  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
ten-year-old.  Relenting,  he  held  up  a  soil- 
encrusted  buckle. 

"Look  some  more !"  she  commanded. 

He  hunted  till  the  loose  clay  stuck  to 
the  end  of  his  snubby  nose. 

"If  we  only  knew  a  little  about  it,"  she 
lamented, — ^'^how  it  got  here.  It's  an  of- 
ficer's shoe  buckle." 

Now  was  the  boy's  turn  to  scoff.  "Shoe ! 
Silly!  Officers  wore  boots.  Hullo — see 
here!"  Like  a  robin  spotting  a  worm,  he 
cocked  his  head  on  one  side  then  pounced 
upon  two  rusty  bullets. 

Lydia  had  grown  pale  with  excitement. 
"Then  he  was  shot,  just  here.   Oh,  I  see! 


Let  me  sav.  It*s  hi$  stock  buckle*  Fw 
seen  some  others  Major  A  mire  h^s  om^ 
in  his  picture  at  the  library  in  town,**  A 
sobering  thought  caught  her,  **Wbat 
ought  we  to  do  with  them  ?** 

Harry  repudiateil  this.  **Keep  Vw, 
They're  ours.  We  found  them  on  Grand- 
mamma's  pasture.'* 

Lydia  felt  prickings.  "They  must  l)e 
awfuUv  valuable.  Real  relics  of  the  Bat* 
tie  of  Brandvwine!" 

"Going  to  tell,  I  suppose."  Harry  an- 
ticipated the  worst  from  any  girU  h1- 
though  Lydia  had  so  far  shown  herself  re- 
markably unobjectionable.  After  the  in- 
vitation had  gone  forth,  old  Mrs.  Bairtl 
fell  prey  to  considerable  misgivings  at 
having  assembled  the  four  little  cousins 
under  her  roof  for  a  long  summer  holiday, 
but  the  experiment  was  proving  a  iMiin- 
plete  success,  largely  owing  to  Hnrry*s 
taste  for  war  and  nil  its  appurtenani*es. 
To  a  future  West  Pointer,  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  it  seemed  no  small  privilege  to  live 
upon  an  ancient  battlefield,  and  every  aero 
of  Woodside  was  proven  historic  ground. 
At  first  the  children  had  played  "Brandy- 
wine"  day  in  and  day  out,  with  a  growing 
disposition  to  readjust  the  issue  of  that 
doubtful  contest.  From  being  calUnl  a 
draw,  in  their  patriotic  hands  it  was  surely 
assuming  the  rank  of  a  brilliant  victory. 
Unpopular  roles,  Howe,  Cornwallis,  des- 
picable Hessians,  naturally  fell  to  Gouv- 
emeur  and  Christina,  while  more  compe- 
tent elders  appropriated  such  responsible 
parts  as  Washington  and  Green.  The 
three  fords,  Brinton's,  Chadd's  and  Pyle's, 
were  duly  reconnoitered,  the  floor  of  Bir- 
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min^ham  Meeting  closely  scanned  for 
bloodstains.  In  fact,  the  craving  for  some 
more  intimate,  personal  token  of  the  battle 
had  ended  by  becoming  a  perfect  obses- 
sion, and  now,  just  when  the  search  seemed 
utterly  fruitless,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  possessing  relics  "of  immense 
value'' — a  stock  buckle  and  two  minnie 
balls — all  much  rusted. 

Harry  grunted.  "There  comes  Chris- 
tina!" Too  true!  That  unreliable  little 
lady  had  awaked  from  a  gnat-ridden  doze 
under  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  now 
joined  them,  flushed  and  rather  cross. 

"What  are  you  hiding?"  She  came  di- 
rect to  the  point. 

"Nothing."  Harry  considered  this 
equivocation  justifiable.  Properly  in- 
fluenced, Lydia  might  not  tell.  Conscience 
is  often  amenable  to  reason;  but  Chris- 
tina's leakiness  was  the  only  stable  element 
in  her  sadly  trifling  character. 

"I  did  see  something  in  your  hand!" 
Christina  straightway  howled.  Her  pierc- 
ing shrieks  even  distracted  Gouverneur's 
attention  from  the  apple-tree.  With  a  sus- 
picious stickiness  of  hand  and  mouth,  he 
approached  at  an  easy  canter. 

"Stop !  Stop !  They'll  hear  you  at  the 
house.  Cry  baby !"  Harry  and  Lydia  re- 
monstrated. 

"I  don't  care  if  they  do!  I  don't  care 
if  I  am  a  cry  baby."  Christina  lifted  her 
voice  afresh.  "Guvvy,  they're  *  hiding 
something  from  us." 

Gouverneur  looked  undecided.  The 
dread  of  his  life  was  to  be  classed  with 
Christina,  rather  than  with  the  more  im- 
portant cousins.  Always  repudiating  her 
society,  he  was  frequently  thrown  oack 
upon  it,  rejected  in  higher  quarters  for  a 
youthful  greed  and  timidity  which  the 
elders  deemed  chronic  and  unpardonable. 

Harry  and  Lydia  silently  consulted. 
Seeing  this,  Christina  produced  a  fine 
crescendo. 

"Oh,  well!  If  we  don't  tell  her  she'll 
have  the  whole  house  after  us."  Lydia  had 
completely  succumbed  to  Harry's  desire 


for  secrecy,  bound  to  his  side  by  Chris- 
tina's unworthy  behavior. 

"But  if  you  tell  this  to  any  one- — ^you  or 
Guvvy" — ^Harry  threatened  impressively 
—"Swear!" 

"I  swear."  The  two  marplots  gave 
facile  obedience. 

Unclutching  his  begrimed  hand,  Harry 
displayed  the  treasures. 

"Thought  it  would  be  a  wifle."  Grouv- 
erneur  felt  no  enthusiasm. 

Christina's  disappointment  was  evident- 
ly about  to  vent  itself  in  fresh  ululations. 

*'Come  under  the  pine-trees  to  the  den, 
and  we'll  tell  you — everything."  Lydia 
sprang  to  the  rescue.  "You  don't  under- 
stand what  it  means.   It's  a  story." 

Christina  provisionally  unmade  her  cry- 
ing face. 

CONCEPTION 

The  Den  was  a  roomy  cave  or  robber 
castle  formed  by  the  branching  pines  of  a 
long  avenue.  It  was  rather  hot,  sweet 
smelling  and  beautifully  carpeted  with 
pine  needles ;  a  cracked  saucer  or  two  lay 
on  the  ground,  a  small  trumpet  and  three 
wooden  sabers. 

At  a  sign  from  Lydia,  Harry  laid  the 
tokens  upon  an  inverted  starch  box. 
Christina  held  her  cry  in  reserve,  still 
scenting  disappointment.  Grouvemeur 
stared. 

"They  belonged  to  an  officer,"  Lydia 
began.   "A  young  British  officer." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  Harry  in- 
terrupted. 

"Because  he  was  killed,  and  more  Brit- 
ish than  us  perished  at  Brandywine!" 

The  showy  logic  of  this  loosed  Harry's 
better  hold  upon  historic  fact.  **On  Gen- 
eral Howe's  staff?"  he  meekly  prompted. 

Lydia  conceded  the  detail  indifferently. 
To  her  mind  the  military  aspect  was  fast 
becoming  subsidiary.  **He  was  very  hand- 
some, with  lovely  eyes  and  a  straight 
nose — "  her  in-tumed  gaze  strove  exactly 
to  recall  the  features  of  Major  Andr^. 
'Oh,  I  know!"   Harry  did  not  care  a 
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Bat  wiacTf'  iiuc  inc  ti*  or  vju  ti-r 
lilt  prmuiin:  l^ymtTf^  -rmx  wA- 
*  A  Bttttbt.  nffify* — ^~ 
nnf  «  all  right.  Iran  wtji  ^  InukCizift- 
rm  in  Iht  fxiin}T  sane  Hurrr  ^tw-lil  mx 
tide  of  ixrvvniiciL.  ""TT  tL^rirrur^zn.  is^ 
i,  90  IX)  cBie  gnirded  Prk*^  f  nr£.  jLzii 
ale  Rgzment  of  Hf»fyni.Tri>  croR^f^f  jLai 
^  almost  to  wbcR  Wa^gJT.gtoL  ^jks;« 
if  GmcB  faadn't  turD&d  -zp  MZid  cb&iied 


[vaDcsnber."  The 
GoQTciucui.  **Ati*  ti)e 
r  and  bvoke  tbe  twees  and  made  that 
I  that  wuDs  do«n  to  tbe  wiver,*' 
H  cooTBe-,"  Ham*  resumed  with  com- 
I  anthoritT.  **Then  GeDeral  Howe 
this  Toung  officer  up  tbe  pasture  to 
the  Hessians  running  awav«  but  be 
hi't— '^ 

lis  name  was  Sir  Wilfred.^^    Lvdia 
bddy  become  acquainted  with  Ivan- 

arry  went  on.  "So  he  just  stoppotl 
be  bill  there  and  said,  ^Anvhow,  I 
t  run,  ni  just  stay  here,'  and  so  he 
That's  how  he  got  killed.'' 
3  the  feminine  taste,  this  lacked  finish. 
i  then,*'  Lydia  amplified,  **sonie  sol- 
came  along  and  found  him  lying 
!,  and  they  took  off  his  stock  and 
id  out  the  bullets  (he  was  shot  in  the 
)  and  carried  him  down  here  into  the 
e— " 

Jut  tbe  wounded  were  put  in  l^ir- 
;ham  Meeting — "  Harry  objected. 
ly  that  time  it  was  all  full."  liydiii 
ced  bis  literalness  with  a  pregnant 
**Here,  under  these  very  trees,  hvrt* 
lied.  But  not  before  lie  bad  Maid, 
re  is  a  beautiful  lady  at  bonus  and 
pirit  win  never  rest  until — ' " 
1  tbe  children  suddenly  jumjH'd,  but 


^Aiii  tW>    hft^v  Sorr  v,s  ^\n)^^^  M^>. 

rirasdjfc  t*"c  rrw^K   l>x^.  xv-^i  Saw  a  )nW?s 

C!rjT<:t:r,A  ^as  0A:;r,j::  tS*-^  Viv^d  »^^  dinn<^r 
xfKxIVT^  3*"  TK^t  arjo^   t^N  iy^f^wtx  of  f«M\v. 

^•viv  It  tVr,  to  l,xd>A  AiH^  Havvv  to  ^v 
cvnint  their  rivm^lnj?  *v\ni|vithM>^  ^\  a  «*^>^ 
Ti^.ir^-yr*  A  V«\^>«  4x^31  tt^n  ^W<rrtv  Udv  i>f  Uw 
tvpf  in:^tinctnYlv  Aff<vhfHl  bv  an  a%>)uib^^o 
ipr^TKbnvan^.n^a  of  linn  \><r>n-*  and  n^A^i^^J»tio 
de^n>eanor.  An  induljj^nt  ^Tandmanin>a« 
but  with  n>arlf^^  sf\Anku\^  pr>vbviti%^» 

**Wo  t^vk  a  >^a1K.  ,Hnd  thon  plax^sl  Mn 
dor  tb<*   pino  trtvs/*     l.vdii^N   ^^m^tv^^^sl 
little-girl  ,»iir  x^onld  ncxor  bi^xo  induN^^s) 
the    inspinnl    nnd    |v^w>iblv    don\nus^iiuH 
prophet o>s  of  tho  tlon. 

**You  know,**  Mvs,   UfU^Nl  fntth^^v  *^u 
largtnK  **thov  t»do  Mioh  hu  inMli^^vnt  \\\ 
tercst  in  tho  bidtloflo)d«  thrtt  tiOkn\>(  nnd 
reading  almtit    it    \\fyik  kopt    \\\\'\\\  \\\\\   o( 
mischiof  the  livi'long  n\in\^nov/' 

t5KHMIN\VU>N 

A  gentlo  iiftornoitn  h)vo#it  hi^d  ^pvnn^^ 
up.  **Whiit  II  ni«'ki*(  it  niiik(>t<  In  lhttm<  hi't« 
topN.**    Iliirrv  liiv  on  hU  lwn>k  In  llh>  dt'n« 
blinking  nkywant. 

**WorNo  at   night.    I  nftoh  otftv  tiiHiki* 
iiiul  liMlrn.**   I<ydia%  tnntt  hintcil  mI  dii  |ii<» 
ini'iming.    HtiifftMl  iititl   IrlliMi'^iis   IIimiv 
fiiilnl  to  riMt*.    Hhi*  ni*iit  lili'il  (Iimivi'MM'Mi 
**I)ofi*l  yiMi  I'Vi't'  hrnr  mmimmU  iit  nl^hl  f" 

••Mvi'wy    titglit/*    \w    nhntiM'li'a^lv     «f 
flrnii'd,  gnitiflcd  fit  hfiM^  f|Mti«t|f)MHl 

ltytl\n\mnuU'i\.  'M  wtmiU'V  wImiI  II  )« ** 

••VVIndl"     Hi'pli'lloM    rMMli'h'ij    Wiiny 

•fl|«f  llli'M  IIm   ¥fii\n  lit  M  Milk  ttl)tll   |^)p'- 
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floated  into  the  den,  and,  peering  out, 
Lydia  beheld  the  butler  sauntering  down 
the  avenue.  At  table,  in  his  starched  white 
linens,  Nicholas  was  a  fairly  imposing  old- 
fashioned  darky,  but  in  the  relaxed  hours 
after  dish-washing  a  fatigue  costume  of 
collarlcss  shirt  and  easy  footgear  betrayed 
a  tendency  to  revert  toward  comfortable 
and  inelegant  savagery.  The  children 
greatly  preferred  him  in  this  state. 

"Say,  Nicholas!"  Lydia  thrust  her 
head  through  the  boughs.  "Come  here, 
please." 

"Law!  Miss  Lyddy!  You  give  me  a 
turn."  Nicholas  seated  himself  sociably  on 
the  starch  box. 

"A  turn!  Why?"  Lydia  fixed  search- 
ing eyes  on  their  guest. 

"Dunno  jus'  why.  Didn't  *spect  any 
one  was  here,  then  comes  a  voice;  kind  of 
startled  me,  that's  all." 

"Nicholas," — ^Lydia  grew  very  porten- 
tous,— "did  you  ever  hear  noises  in  the 
avenue  at  night  ?" 

"What  noises.  Miss?"  Nicholas 
wriggled  uneasily.   **Bats?" 

"Not  like  that."  Lydia  shook  her  head. 
**I've  heard" — she  measured  his  receptive- 
ness  with  a  sapient  eye.  "It  was  like  some 
one  sighing  all  night  long.  Guwy's  heard 
it,  too.  Haven't  you,  Guvvy?" 

"Evewy  night!"  Gouverneur  jerked 
this  out.  The  fact  of  his  being  an  incor- 
rigible sluggard  only  proving  that  the 
sounds  penetrated  even  Guwy*s  dreams. 

"What  you  think  it  would  be.  Missy? 
Nicholas  asked,  interested,  but  non-com- 
mittal. 

"Aren't  Grandmamma  and  Mrs. 
Thwing  going  out  to  tea?"  Lydia  put  a 
question  apparently  irrelevant. 

"Yes,  missy,  they  are;  but  what 
noises?" 

**Let  us  have  supper  in  the  kitchen," 
Lydia  wheedled.  **Do  please,  Nicholas. 
It's  much  nicer  there  than  in  the  dininp 
room.    If  you  asked,  Marjorie  would  let 
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"But  those  noises,  Missy?"    Nicholas 
had  grown  thoroughly  disturbed. 


"If  you'll  get  us  to  have  tea  in  the 
kitchen,  I'll  tell  you  everything!"  Lydia 
was  again  the  inspired  Delphic  prophetess. 

FRUITION 

Below  stairs  the  ladies  sat  in  solemn 
conclave. 

"Ghosts,  nothing!"  The  chambermaid 
openly  disbelieved,  but  then  Bertha,  a  flip- 
pant minx  of  a  mill  girl,  was  ignorant  of 
many  things  she  would  have  done  well  to 
learn  from  wiser  people.  So  at  least 
thought  Marjorie,  an  ample,  pleasant 
creature  built  along  well  established  lines 
(or  curves)  of  cook  to  the  best  families. 

"Children's  nonsense,  I  call  it,"  the 
skeptic  repeated,  with  a  toss  of  her  pert 
chin.  "Any  one  could  see  that  Lydia  was 
about  half  making  it  up  as  she  went 
along." 

"But  the  others,  too,"  Marjorie  burred 
in  genial  Irish  inflections.  "Harry  an'  the 
little  ones  said  they'd  been  after  hearing 
noises." 

**Those  kids  back  up  everything  she 
tells  them.  John  will  laugh  at  you  good 
and  hard  when  he  gets  home  and  hears 
the  taking  you've  been  in.  Much  him  and 
me  rubber  round  at  ghosts  and  spirits." 

"John  and  you,  indeed!"  (Marjorie 
had  three  thousand  saved  in  a  building 
society  and  didn't  care  who  knew  it.)  "If 
John  laughs  at  any  one,  it's  not  like  to  be 
me  at  all,  at  all !" 

To  this  Bertha  only  vouchsafed  a  sar- 
castic smile,  ostentatiously  drawing  up  her 
trim  figure.  **Hard  luck,  a  woman  of  your 
size  and  age  to  be  still  living  out,  Mar- 
jorie," she  presently  observed. 

"I  always  feel  easier  when  John  is  in  of 
an  evening,"  Marjorie  retorted  with  a 
proprietary  air.  "The  madam  never 
minds,  when  she  stays  so  late,  that  he's  got 
his  horses  to  rub  down  and  all  before  ever 
he  gets  to  his  bed." 

"Don't  you  fret  yourself,  Marjorie," 
Bertha  perfidiously  consoled,  **a  fine 
young  man  like  him  don't  hurt  to  miss  his 
beauty  sleep  once  in  a  way.  Old  people 
forget —  Goodness' name !  What's  that?" 
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A  lon^,  mmttlr  haml  bmm.  ia 
duunber  here 
Marjorie  bofilT 
teDed,  while  even 

showed  sTinptcMiK  of  TPHfrffm^ai^    A 
ute  later  the  door  harsz  opsi  ti>  jc 
Nidiolas,  dkfaeveled.  puxtiB^.  z 
eyes  aD  white. 

^I  seed  ityHiTKlf !  StancEag  o«^  tboe. 
holding — ^ 

A  patter  of  bare  feet,  and  frois  an  xz^- 
ner  passage  four  little  ccriiiizh-cjd  fig^nes 
emerged,  Ljdia  and  Harrj.  wiLd  ered. 
with  diatterxng  teeth.  Goarensciir  Emper- 
f ectly  awake  but  full  of  importance.  Chzic^ 
tina  a  drowsj  bondlCf  lagged  along  br 
main  force. 

*^Did  TOQ  hear?''  Ljdia  as  osoal  took 
the  lead.  ^Did  toq  hear,"  she  reiterated, 
^his  awful  jeD?  I  had  to  wake  him.  Now 
tell  us,  GuTTT,  what  scared  toq  sor*^ 

^^Missy."  Nicholas  had  sank  on  a  stool 
and  was  hugging  his  knees  and  disconso- 
lately roddng  his  body.  His  manner  im- 
plied the  worst.    ^^MissT,  TU  tell,  /  saw 

itr 

"Saw  it?**  The  children  huddled  to- 
gether, Guwy,  with  whom  night  terrors 
not  infrequently  followed  green  com  and 
unripe  apples,  willingly  relinquished  his 
narrative  to  abler  hands. 

Nicholas  gulped  the  hot  tea  with  which 
Marjorie  had  mechanically  supplied  him. 
**  Yo  gran'ma  tole  me  to  fetch  in  the  chairs 
fum  under  the  big  pine  tree,  an'  I  forgot, 
till  jus'  now.  I  doan  like  much  goin'  out 
there  after  what  Missy  tole  us  at  supper, 
but  I  doan  like  yo'  gran'ma  to  fin'  those 
chairs  out  when  she  comes  home.  Jus'  as 
I  was  hurryin'  along  in  that  black  dark 
place,  you  know — a  kind  of  awful  fig- 
ger-" 

"What  kind?"  Harry  and  Lydia  burst 
out,  thrilling  with  nIght-bom  terror  and 
a  certain  painful  delight. 

"Couldn't  rightly  say,  never  saw  the 
kind  before.  But  one  thing — ^" 

" — Sort  of  fancy  clothes?"  Harry 
prompted. 


-A   leiKirtifsl    yc^iBji:    getttlgMwui?^ 

«c«*  ii  >cr:ck«i  toews^  **But  in  his  kr 
bizii  It;  vrtrri^^i  hi  own  Sr*ki.  CArrkvl  it 
rj  ^i»  bjiir.  J-»is*  tixci  a  turr:hltf  vow  I 
"^^^  rizi  in^h  UP  >oc>cwNrrv5 — 


— Tbit'>  :t.  He  ciir*t  nr^t.**  LvdiA  trag- 
icakllT  dev-liiizr:^.  '"You  know  wluit  I  was 
re:^^r.g  Tcc.  4  gr^^t  battle  was  fought  on 
tri*  T^rr  ^::Twmid.  y«uRi  ami  ywur^  agiv 
Peoi>je  wene  killed  bv  hundnxls.  lt*s  Iho 
TcioEri  of  the  dead  we  heaur,  sounding  after 
dark.- 

"•HisaTen  help  usr*  Marjorie  waiKxl% 
with  visions  of  warlocks  and  witches,  **lt*s 
little  rn  rest  in  my  beil  to-night.  I  feel 
like  a  spell  on  me  now/* 

••There's  a  doctor  down  in  town  ronder 
has  drops  and  powders  for  when  you*ve 
been  conjured.'*  Nicholas  had  sloughetl  a 
generation  of  civilizeil  living*  and  stood 
a  trembling,  hooiiooed  savage. 

''Listen,'^  Bertha  out  in*  **whcels!  vou 
kids  better  make  tracks  to  beil  tx^foro  vour 
grandmamma  catches  you  up.  Here*s  a 
candle," — Bertha  had  some  hunmnc  im- 
pulses,— **in  case  you  feel  scary*  Imt  don*t 
make  drippings  on  the  floor.  That  grease 
is  something  fierce  to  get  off." 

THE  DELUGE 

Old  Mrs.  Baird  sat  at  her  Chipj>endale 
desk,  neatly  docketing  receipts  and  match- 
ing canceled  checks  with  the  stuKs  in  her 
book.  During  this  monthly  crisis  the 
household  had  leame<l  to  respect  her  de- 
sire for  solitude.  Nevertheless*  not  long 
after  breakfast,  a  spongy  footstep  and 
self-conscious  cough  unniistakahly  inili- 
cated  the  presence  of  Marjorie.  Mrs. 
BaIrd  looked  over  her  shoulder.  The 
aquiline  nose,  the  long  stiff  cup  Htrings 
and  rather  cold  gray  eye  made  her  n  for- 
midable old  lady  to  Interrupt. 

"I'm  sorry  to  break  in  on  yon, 
Marjorie  showed  proper  regret — "hut  itN 
along  of  my  brother  Kugi»ne'H  yonngcNl. 
gurl — ^" 
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"Your  brother  Eugene !"  Mrs.  Baird's 
tone  obliterated  Eugene  and  family. 

"Yes'm.  He's  the  one  in  County  Kerry 
that  has — "  Mrs.  Baird's  arching  brows 
compelled  haste.  "Why,  ma'am,  it's  just 
this  way.  The  child, — she's  only  eighteen 
and  foolish  at  that, — she's  just  took  and 
come  over,  without  giving  me  time  to  send 
for  her  anyway  before  she's  on  me.  The 
ship's  in  this  noon  and — "  here  followed  a 
torrent  of  information.  Danger  to  girls 
on  landing.  Peculiar  and  heartless  de- 
list of  agents  in  putting  them  on  wrong 
trains.  This  particular  Bridget's  particu- 
lar inability  to  do  for  herself.  "Why  the 
child  couldn't  so  much  as  slip  on  her  own 
stocking  of  a  Sunday,  when  last  I  saw 
her — "  Marjorie  paused  for  breath. 

"And  when  did  you  last  see  her?"  Mrs. 
Baird  inquired. 

**When  I  went  home  for  a  summer, 
sure." 

**And  that  was — ?"  Mrs.  Baird  ex- 
pected company  to  tea,  and  felt  disin- 
clined to  offer  them  a  meal  concocted  by 
Nicholas  and  Bertha. 

**Sixteen  year,  ma'am,  come  Septem- 
ber." Marjorie  was  strong  on  dates. 

"And  you  are  going  to  all  the  stations 
in  town  to  hunt  for  a  grown  girl  you 
haven't  seen  since  she  was  two,  who  has 
your  address  and  will  probably  cross  you 
on  the  road?" 

In  certain  emergencies  the  Socratic 
method  fails.  The  interrogative  form 
made  easy  Marj  one's  answer.  "Yes, 
ma'am,  I'm  going." 

Mrs.  Baird  shrugged  indignant  shoul- 
ders. "Well,  it's  perfect  folly,  but  when 
you  do  find  the  girl,  if  you  find  her,  better 
bring  her  out  here  till  she  gets  a  place." 

In  tendering  profuse  thanks,  Marj  one's 
honest  countenance  became  suffused  al- 
most purple. 

Mrs.  Baird  turned  back  to  her  accounts, 
but  after  such  digressions  the  Cash  and 
Expense  columns  naturally  refused  to 
tally.  Another  step.  Nicholas  at  the  door, 
very  drooping,  very  limp;  his  cheek  tied 


up  in  a  clean  glass  towel,  his  eyes  dull  as 
stale  huckleberries. 

"Go  away,  Nicholas.  I'm  busy.  Come 
again  in  an  hour." 

"Yes'm,  I'm  goin',  by  the  ten  o'clock 
train.  Jus'  stopped  to  tell  you  I  mus'  hab 
out  dis  awful  tooth  dis  day.  Never 
touched  my  head  to  the  pillow.  Couldn't 
spend  such  another  night  w'thout  dying." 
Nicholas  gave  a  genuine  shudder. 

Mrs.  Baird  inspected  him  through  her 
lorgnette.  "You  do  look  pretty  miserable, 
but  it's  extremely  inconvenient.  Well! 
Hurry  off  and  be  sure  to  be  back  in  time 
to  help  Bertha — ^Mercy,  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  this?"  As  Nicholas,  with  a  "thank 
you,  ma'am,"  turned  to  depart,  he  almost 
shuffled  into  Bertha,  perter  than  ever  in 
best  hat  and  long-tailed  dress.  She  car- 
ried a  large  telescope  bag  and  chiffon  sun- 
shade. "Bertha,  this  is  not  your  day!" 
Mrs.  Baird's  voice  showed  heat. 

"Sure !"  Bertha  wore  her  kitchen  man- 
ner, "but  my  grandmother  is  dead  and 
the  folks  wants  me  home  to  her  funeral." 

**Why,  your  grandmother  died  only 
last  March—-" 

"That  was  my  other  grandmother,  a 
very  old  lady ;  must  have  been  nearly  your 
age,  this  one — " 

— "Very  well,  leave  at  once,  but  you 
need  not  come  back.  And  you  will  have  to 
manage  as  best  you  can  about  getting 
your  bag  to  the  station.  Jchn  will  be  far 
too  busy — ^" 

"Certainly,  but  John  is  leaving  himself. 
There  is  a  run  on  the  bank  where  his 
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Mrs.  Baird  rose  magisterially.  **Thi8  is 
a  conspiracy!  I  will  go  to  the  kitchen 
myself  and  forbid  all  of  them  to  leave  the 
house  to-day.** 

— ^And  after. 

"Fm  not  the  one  to  tell  her.  It*s  no 
fault  of  mine  that  they're  all  scared  to 
death."  With  hands  in  pocket  Harry 
openly  rebelled. 

**If  you  hadn't  found  the  bullets  and 
things — ^   Lydia  pushed  her  point. 
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the  rhikhiEgi.  SL^msL  wert  Tif»irin|^  thj- 
wark  of  tbor  liandf  snd  d^hatiTiir  acrhnr- 
nxvasiT  vlio  f^Hmld  bcfo*  ax:  iDcnimnfiiinc 
confesBioB  izi  i^ie  Liiniuf:  of  iDdcrmem. 


"Her  fi%vper  stin^  «*.*"  Harrr 
gned,  '^■nd  yad^  too  bi|:  &  xrirZ  far  iisr 
to  sprnnk.  Besides,  nnr  bxiD£!ii>  luid  iindt> 
in^  to  do  wilii  it.  Your  slDj  stnrx  starrea 
tbem  alL'^  Bj  id£^  VicboifLF*  iijip&ritioL 
had  worn  tibe  ^vonr  fiPmhlaTiK  of  trurh. 
Under  m  bright  mamin^  {sur  iirhoc^^r  ter- 
rors had  Tmnidifd- 

**Wbai  she  koow^.  she  c&s  «:tap  thesr 
g<miig.  She  most  he  told.'^  L.Tdia*f  cod- 
saenoe  vas  persKtent.  thoog^  TScmrkpo*;. 
^'And  Oiiisiiiia  oo^^  to  do  it.  Sbe*s  so 
good  at  tdfini;!  Besids.  if  it  hadn'H  heen 
for  her  crying^  becanse  it  was  Dothin^ 
but  a  buckle  azid  boBcts,  I  wcmld  ZKrer 
have  be^;mi  to  make  up  aaj  stcrx.'^ 

"Christiiia,''  Harnr  decreed.  *^*s  up  to 
joa." 

Christziia  was  busnr  luting  a  toot  oat  of 
the  toe  of  her  stocking.  Thus  adjured, 
she  nmplj  remarked,  **1  won^.'* 

Restire  at  bemg  overlooked,  Gourer- 
neur  inadrisedlT  piped  in,  **I  won't,  too.'' 

At  this  both  eklers  turned — 

*^If  you  hadn't  kicked  up  sudi  a  row 
hist  night,  and  tou  know  green  apples  al- 
ways do  give  TOU  nightmare." 

^And  you're  always  wanting  to  do 
things  if  we'd  only  let  you  hare  the 
chance." 

**Yes,  now  well  try  you  and  see  if  it 
isn't  all  just  talk."  Lydia  and  Harry 
poured  out  an  antiphonal  chant. 

Guwy  wavered,  "Fm  'fwaid — ^ 

"'Fraid!  Didn't  I  say  so?"  Harry 
contemptuously  kicked  the  pine  needles. 

"  'Fwaid  she'll  not  listen  to  me."  The 
victim  dodged  with  the  adroitness  of  rab- 
bits and  other  oppressed  weaklings. 

**F11  show  you  what  to  say."  Lydia 
spent  a  second  in  hard  thought,  "You 
must  let  her  see  how  the  whole  story  some- 
how seemed  to  grow  of  itself.  Then  we 
told  Nicholas  and  Mar j one,  just  for  fun, 
and  then — ^there  really  are  noises,  but  of 


muraf  tiial">  cmJr  the  tirciv  WViT^  I  h«ii\i 
J.  sfHinn  like  twiti'w  xw^^sinc  "n^  £^T  win 

vnu.  Gim"T,  jtnn  vmi  ofcT,  *i%>  it  tj«^«,'^ 

TiKT  srt  ioinh  ^^th  him,  an  ckJct  o«i 
eithi^  hand.  CriTJstiTwi  flurtonri^  in  the 
rear,  Harrr  cJwair^v:  r*^  p^iisc  at  a  point 
it  the-  avfanuc,  "«>ic'n<^c  they  Cftx\|i^  a 
clinipae  of  thr  hii^^iroaii  anii  s«w  a  prc>- 
cessicizi  trampiiii:  aKiT;^:  thrvX^^^rV.  the  d\)$t« 
trairpiui:  quickly  iiD<"3  ^ith  infinite  spirits 
tho'iii::!!  heaTT  laacri.  XlArjoric  )<\J  the 
way  and  John  ckJXK  xftcr.  HcrthaV  pk^ 
tnrc  hat  and  parajwvl  <\vuU  bo  plainly  dii^ 
tiiiiru2sh<»d ;  following  c)o<aciv  canx'  Nkho- 
las.  hjaci-<iad.  sjxvtAcl<\i  as  for  funeral 
or  weddiiuj  feast, 

Thi>  speh  Calamity !  This  was  far  nKWv 
«rioa>  than  a  Icpon  of  gbttsts,  Re|vara* 
tion  had  pafss^  beyond  their  4JTH5JV  Self- 
preserration  alone  remaincil.  l.ydia  ral- 
lied firsit.  She  fiercelv  chitcK>il  Guvvt  ami 
Christina,  she  grou|xxl  thenu  she  ransieil 
their  chubby  hands  to  Heaven,  Breathless 
at  her  speed,  they  obey<\U  diviK\  bewil- 
dered. 

*^Bv  Sir  Wilfmfs  soul  I  swear/"  she 
intont>d«  like  a  small  perspirinij  sibyU 
"iwTYT,  urtyr,  mnvT  to  telK  If  I  di\  niay 
he  haunt  me  till  I  die.  Repeat  it  !**  They 
repeated-  **Xow  join  in — 
*Sleep  all  who  sleep,  wake  all  who  wake. 
But  be  as  the  dead  for  tlie  dond  man\s 
sake.' 
**Xow,  vou  two,"  she  addetl  loftilv,  "he 
can't  possibly  hurt  you  unless  you  telK 
Fve  fixed  him," 

L*ENVOI 

**And  let  no  one  try  to  pers\mde  n»o 
that  young  creatures  arc  a  tnnible  to  any 
one  who  understands  nmnugiufX  thens** 
Mrs.  Bnird  was  wont  thereafter  to  affiniu 
**Whv,  when  niv  servants  unrtootmntnblv 
marched  off  in  a  body  last  sinnn»er%  all 
four  of  my  grandchildren  stopfietl  j)Iay- 
ing  about  the  farm  and  offcrtMl  to  do 
housework.  That  thoughtful  ntlto  of  a 
Lydia  actually  put  Uttlo  Gouvorncur  to 
shelling  the  beans  for  dinner." 
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TO  cry  over  the  spilling  of  the  milk 
may  be  useless ;  but  a  dry-eyed  in- 
vestigation of  it  is  the  reverse  of 
useless.  It  is  the  first  move  toward  the 
safety  of  the  next  pailful.  Why  was 
the  milk  spilt?  why  did  the  man  die?  why 
did  the  enterprise,  small  or  great,  private 
or  public,  the  business  deal  or  battle  or 
campaign  its  currents  turn  awry? — ^these 
are  the  questions  that  ought  always  to 
be  asked  until  they  are  answered.  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead;  no  good  can 
come  of  lingering  among  the  graves. 
But,  before  turning  over  the  corpse  for 
burial,  pry  out  the  mystery  of  its  mourn- 
ful plight. 

The  cataclysm — the  combination  of 
cyclone,  earthquake  and  avalanche — 
which  astonished  the  nation  at  midnight 
of  last  November  eighth  invites  and  even 
demands  the  post  mortem.  And  each  of 
the  myriad  self -constituted  crowner's 
quests  is  thronged;  for,  the  "sad  affair" 
is  one  to  rouse  all  kinds  of  curiosity,  from 
mere  morbid  fondness  for  the  mortuary 
to  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  wisdom 
which  is  the  beginning  of  intelligent  ac- 
tion. 

The  first  point  is  the  identity  of  the 
corpse.  To  many  persons  this,  like  so 
much  of  the  seemingly  superfluous  pre- 
caution of  legal  procedure,  will  seem  a 
formality  that  is  sheer  waste  of  time.  A 
thousand  fingers  point  to  the  long  ears, 
the  battered  brown  hide,  the  tufted  tail 

and  cry  "The  proverb  that  no  one  has 
ever  seen  a  dead  donkey  is  falsified. 
There  lies  one — ^the  Democratic  party.** 
But  let  us  not  go  too  fast.    True,  the 


corpse  is  a  donkey;  but  there  arc  other 
political  donkeys  beside  the  famous  sym- 
bolic Democratic  wanderer  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  browser  upon  the  thistles  of  the 
non-officeholder.  This  may  be  one  of 
them.  At  any  rate  the  point  is  impor- 
tant. The  mere  raising  of  the  question  of 
identity,  however  foolishly,  compels  a 
thorough  inquiry. 


The  public  memory,  rarely  long  or  ac- 
curate, is  always  short  and  shifty  upon 
political  matters.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
strange  that  there  are  so  few  and  so  hazy 
references  to  the  last  preceding  political 
cataclysm — ^that  of  1892. 

Only  twelve  years  ago  the  Republican 
party  was  overwhelmed  in  a  disaster  in 
some  respects  greater  than  that  which 
has  just  downcast  Democrats.  In  1892, 
Mr.  Harrison  got  only  five  more  electoral 
votes  than  Mr.  Parker  in  1904.  Like  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Harrison  failed  to  carry  any 
of  the  doubtful  states,  lost  them  by  dis- 
heartening pluralities.  Like  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Harrison  carried  the  states  of  his 
party's  solid  nucleus — for,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  in  the  North  a  Re- 
publican solidarity  of  extreme  protection 
states  full  as  unyielding  as  the  South- 
em  Democratic  solidarity  on  the  race 
question — Mr.  Harrison  carried  his  par- 
ty's solidarity  by  pluralities  reduced 
toward  the  vanishing  point.  Mr.  Parker 
lost  only  one  state  from  the  Democratic 
solidarity — Missouri.  Of  the  Republican 
solidarity  Mr.  Harrison  lost  eight  states 
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— Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kansas,  North  Da- 
kota, Washin^on,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada. He  lost  five  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  stanchly  Republican  Michigan,  one  of 
stanchly  Republican  Oregon's,  one  of 
stanchly  Republican  Ohio's,  and  he 
would  have  lost  Ohio  in  its  entirety  had 
the  Democratic  machine  realized  the  op- 
portunity and  made  an  effort  there.  Mr. 
Parker  carried  eleven  of  the  big  states  of 
the  Union  and  all  but  one  vote  of  a 
twelfth;  Mr.  Harrison  carried  outright 
only  five  of  the  big  states,  and  part  of 
the  vote  of  two  other  big  states.  True, 
Mr.  Cleveland  got  no  such  stupendous 
popular  majority  as  did  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
But  the  campaign  of  1892  was  twelve 
years  ago,  when  the  habit  of  independent 
voting  had  just  begun  again  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  tenacious  and  an- 
gry partizanship ;  further,  between  1892 
and  1904  intervened  the  two  McKinley- 
Bryan  campaigns,  with  their  tremendous 
shifts  in  party  lines,  developing  the  habit 
of  "disloyalty  to  party"  almost  into  a 
custom. 

The  more  one  studies  November  8, 
1904,  in  the  light  of  political  history, 
the  less  inclined  one  is  to  the  theory  that 
it  is  a  sporadic  phenomenon  or  a  mani- 
festation of  popular  wrath  against  the 
Democratic  party  alone  or  a  mere  indi- 
cation of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  popu- 
larity. The  more  clearly  it  appears  that 
the  cataclysm  was  not  partizan,  but  non- 
partizan  and  national,  that  the  necessity 
for  reorganization  is  not  confined  to  the 

Democratic  party.  And  no  one  would 
fail  to  see  this  if  we  were  not  all  so  com- 
pletely under  the  spell  of  names,  if  we 
looked  at  things  themselves  instead  of  at 
their  usually  misleading  entitlements. 

In  our  history,  which  is  curiously  of  a 
pattern   throughout,   we    have   had  four 

cataclysmic  political  upheavals,  all  aris- 
ing from  the  same  cause — ^the  passion  of 
the  American  people  for  democracy.  The 
first  began  soon  after  the  inauguration 
of  Washington  and  ended  in  the  election 


of  Jefferson.  It  was  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  the  colonial  aristocracy 
of  Federalism,  resting  upon  long  ac- 
cepted leadership  and  a  limited  suffrage. 
As  always,  the  democracy  embodied  its 
ideals  in  a  man ;  the  man  was  Jdfferson. 
Who  speaks,  or  thinks,  of  that  triumph 
of  1800  as  the  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  defeat  of  the  Feder- 
alists? It  was  the  triumph  not  of  party 
or  faction,  but  of  a  great  historic  prin- 
ciple— and  the  battle  and  victory  take 
name   not    from    party    or    faction,    but 

from  the  principle  and  the  man  who  em- 
bodied it. 

The  second  cataclysm  was  democracy 
against  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  center- 
ing about  the  huge  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  proportion  a  hugcr  oligarchy 
than  any  we  now  know.  Again  the  dem- 
ocracy embodied  itself  in  a  man — Jack- 
son. And  who  thinks  or  cares  now  that  in 
political  nomenclature  Jackson  was  a 
Democrat,  purging  the  Democratic  par- 
ty of  plutocratic  control?  History  is 
content  to  spell  Jackson's  democracy 
with  a  small,  generalizing  d. 

The  third  cataclysm  was  the  fight  of 
democracy  against  the  slavocracy  which 

dominated  the  Democratic  party  and  ter- 
rorized and  paralyzed  the  Whig  party. 
Lincoln  was  in  that  crisis  the  embodiment 
of  democratic  aspiration  and  purpose. 
The  Republican  party  of  to-day  still 
claims  him,  but  that  is  a  pleasing  and 
plausible  fiction  for  stump  oratory. 
Those  who  know  history  well  know  how 
Lincoln's  hardest  battles  were,  like  those 
of  Jackson  and  Jefferson,  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  own  party.  He  and  the 
people  and  democracy  won  not  through, 
but  in  spite  of  a  corrupt  political  party, 
which,  as  soon  as  death  removed  his  firm 
grasp  from  its  rapacity,  took  advantage 
of  Grant's  political  inexperience  to  all  but 
wreck  both  him  and  its  venal  self.  As  for 
Lincoln's  principles,  he  wrote  in  1859, 
**the  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms  of  free  society."  That  is, 
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the  principles  triumphant  through  TJn- 
coln  were  the  principles  triumphant 
through  Jackson  and  through  JefTerson — 
government  of,  for  and  by  the  people. 

The  fourth  cataclysm — the  one  now  in 
its  latest  but  by  no  means  its  last  convul- 
sion— is  the  struggle  of  democracy 
against  what  is  commonly  called  plutoc- 
racy— ^the  aggressions  of  corporate 
wealth  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  upon  the  purity  and  justice  of  the 
public  administration.  It  is  the  battle  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln  over 
again — ^the  battle  that  must  recur  from 
time  to  time  in  our  history  so  long  as 
power  tends  to  segregate  and  those  in- 
vested with  power  tend  grossly  to  abuse  it. 

We  often  speak  of  independent  voting 
as  a  recent  phenomenon,  of  independent 
voters  as  the  product  of  the  modem  news- 
paper and  school.  Fortunately  for  the 
world,  the  average  human  being  got 
shrewdness  and  common  sense  long  ago 
and  in  a  far  better  school  than  any 
formally  established  by  man.  In  ordi- 
nary times,  or  before  issues  are  clearly 
seen,  the  average  American  is  a  tenacious 
partizan,  so  much  so  that  radicals,  who 
are  apt  to  be  as  vigorous  in  temper  as  in 
views,  get  very  angry  with  him.  But 
when  the  crisis  comes,  when  the  issue  be- 
gins to  clarify,  the  American,  whether 
of  Jefferson's  day  or  of  our  own,  begins 
to  thresh  about  in  the  political  harness 
so  cleverly  constructed  for  him  by  cor- 
rupt politicians;  and  presently  there  is 
an  exhibit  of  broken  collars,  curbs,  straps 
and  reins  that  tries  the  souls  of  political 
harness-repairers. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  the  inter- 
esting beginning  of  another  such  exhibit. 


II 


It  was  in  1884  that  the  electorate  de- 
livered the  first  unruly  kick  at  the  dash- 
board of  the  plutocratic  political  organi- 
zation in  control  of  both  national  par- 
ties. 


Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  Then  the 
electorate  found  that  its  man  was  power- 
less because  the  machine  of  the  party  to 
which  he  nominally  belonged  was  as  sub- 
servient to  the  corrupting  forces  as  was 
the  other  machine.  Another  kick — that 
of  1888 — and  out  went  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  the  Democratic  party.  The  Repub- 
lican party  thought  the  triumph  was  its, 
imagined  the  old  horse  had  repented  his 

capers  and  was  prepared  to  settle  down 
to  the  old  load  in  the  old  harness;  189S 
was  the  result  of  this  fatuous  notion. 
The  Republican  national  machine  was 
kicked  into  flinders — smashed  beyond  re- 
pair,  thought  many  Republican  poli- 
ticians. 

But  the  plutocracy  was  in  control  of 
the  Democratic  machine;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  proceeded  to  defy  not  only 
Mr.  Cleveland  but  also  the  people.  And 
tlwre  arose  a  desperate  quarrel  between 
two  factions  of  extremists  within  it — 
those  who  wished  to  hold  the  party  to  its 
plutocratic  allegiance  and  those  who 
wished  to  carry  it  off  into  a  wild  and 
frothing  radicalism.  There  followed  the 
political  confusion  of  the  McKinley- 
Bryan  campaigns.  Again  the  Repub- 
lican machine  claimed  victory  for  itself 
— this  in  face  of  the  enormous  vote  cast 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  at  least  a  third  of  it  con- 
sisting of  seceded  Republican  partizans. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  situation  was 
simply  the  American  electorate,  soundly 
and  unalterably  democratic,  making 
junk  of  political  machinery  and  casting 
about  for  a  leader  to  its  liking. 

Last  fall  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  machines  were  smashed,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  seemed  to  the  people  to  be  more 
democratic  than  the  machine  which  called 
itself  the  Democratic  party  and  to  have 
no  more  in  common  with  the  machine 
which  called  itself  the  Republican  party 
than  had  Mr.  Cleveland  with  the  so-called 
Democratic  party  of  1884-1892.  In 
strongly  Republican  states  the  state  Re- 
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publican  madune  tickets  nm  tens,  scores, 
hundreds  of  thousands  behind  Mr.  Roose- 
velt; in  some  of  them.  Democratic  ^v- 
emors  were  elected  by  bi|^  majorities.  In 
stron^j  Democratic  states  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ran  far,  far  ahead  of  the  Republican 
machine  ticket;  he  carried  Missouri*  al- 
most carried  Maryland.  Wherever  there 
was  the  clean-cut  opportunity,  Roosevelt 
and  an  independent  candidate  for  ^v- 
emor  won  upon  the  ruins  of  both  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  a  reason  for  everything,  even 
for  political  cataclysms,  even  for  the  vic- 
tories of  those  who  triumph  through 
them.  And  there  is  a  reason  why  Mr. 
Parker  was  overwhelmed  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  elected,  thoufi^h  both  were  nomi- 
nally the  candidates  of  machines. 

In  every  campaign  there  are  three 
kinds  of  issues,  and  that  of  1904  was  not 
an  exception.  In  it  we  had,  as  usu^, 
false  issues,  of  which  politicians  are  fond 
— ^the  race  question,  raised  by  the  Demo- 
crats; the  money  question  raised  by  the 
Republicans.  Of  these  also  was  the  issue 
of  corporation  campaign  contributions 
raised  by  the  Democrats  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  struggle  and  after  they  had 
failed  to  get  the  corporation  contribu- 
tions. Then,  there  were  academic  issues, 
such  as  Roosevelt's  methods  in  Panama, 
raised  by  the  Democrats,  and  Republican 
allegations  that  Democratic  success 
meant  lowering  of  our  rank  as  a  world 
power.  Finally,  there  were  the  real  is- 
sues. 

These  were  two,  intimately,  inextrica- 
bly related — ^ihe  tariff  and  the  trusts. 
And  the  people  inquired  into  Roosevelt's 
position  on  these  two,  and,  getting  re- 
plies which  satisfied  them,  gave  him  em- 
phatic orders  to  "go  ahead." 

What  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  on 
the  tariff,  and  what  was  Mr.  Parker's  po- 
sition? Mr.  Parker  denounced  protection 
as  robbery.  That  it  may  be,  but  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  Americans  do  not 
think  so.   They  believe  that  robbers  take 


advantage  of  the  tariff  to  enrich  them- 
selves; but  they — won  the  Democratic 
rank  and  tilo — Miove  tliat  there  is  some- 
how a  fundamental  public  IxMiefit  in  pro- 
tection. With  an  earnestness  that  does 
credit  to  their  modestv,  whether  or  not  it 

does  credit  to  their  enlightenment,  they 
believe  that  the  wonderful  development 
of  this  country  has  come  not  in  spite  of 

but  through  the  tariff,  not  because  Amer- 
icans have  capacity  and  courage  but  be- 
cause they  have  been  sheltereil  from  com- 
petition. So,  when  Mr.  Parker  assailed 
the  protective  tariff  as  fundamentally 
evil,  he  cuffed  the  ears  of  an  American 
household  god.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  though  he  has  probably  not 
changed  his  former  belief  in  free  trade, 
recognized  that  nothing  could  be  more 
fruitless  than  to  fly  in  the  face  of  fact 
— and  the  fact  is,  not  the  justice  and 
beneficence  of  free  trade,  but  the  disbe- 
lief of  the  American  electorate  in  it.    Ilis 

position  was,  "Let  us  keep  our  glorious 
protective  tariff  system,  but  let  us  revise 
robbery  out  of  it.  I^t  nie  attend  to  that, 
rather  than  Judge  Parker,  for  I  recog- 
nize that  protection  has  come  to  stay  and 
I  will  touch  it  only  to  improve,  only  to 
cut  away  dead  bninches  and  to  destroy 
pestiferous  inserts."  And  the  public,  be- 
lieving Mr.  Roosevelt  a  sincere  and  hon- 
est and  effective  man,  endorsed  him  there. 
They  replied  to  him :  "You  recognize  the 
good  and  condemn  the  evil  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  Mr.  Parker  doesn't  ret*og- 
nize  the  good,  and  says  that,  if  elected, 
he'll  be  unable  to  eradicate  the  evil. 
Clearly,  you  are  our  man." 

On  the  only  other  real  issue — and  that 
the  vital  and  direct  issue — Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  equally  fortunately  placed,  and  Mr. 
Parker  equally  unfortunately  placed. 
Who  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  trust  evil?  Not  even  the  grt»at  trust 
managers  themselves  deny  it.  No  one, 
not  Judge  Parker  or  Mr.  Hryan  or  Mr. 
Watson,  had  a  cleaner,  more  positive  rec- 
ord of  speech  against  the  trnstN  as  mon- 
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opoHstic  than  had  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And 
he  had  not  only  talked  against  them ;  he 
had  acted.  He  had  shown  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  great  Coal  Trust  ba- 
rons; and  he  had  prosecuted  out  of  ex- 
istence the  threatened  colossal  railroad 
trust;  he  had  established  a  national  bu- 
reau for  inquiring  into  monopoly  with  a 

view  to  ending  it.  His  party's  record  on 
the  trusts  was  bad ;  but  no  worse  than  the 
Democratic  party's  record.  The  people, 
recognizing  that  political  machinery  is 
essentially  trust-made  and  trust-con- 
trolled, recognizing  that  the  so-called  re- 
organization of  the  Democratic  party 
had  put  the  monopolies  once  more  as 
fully  in  control  of  it  as  they  are  of  the 
Republican  machine,  went  straight  past 
party  machinery  to  the  man.  Even  in 
that  man's  acts  that  are  most  offensive  to 
American  ideas  of  sobriety  and  courtesy 
and  peace,  even  in  "Rooseveltism,"  they 
saw  the  outcroppings  of  an  exuberant 
courage  and  independence.  They  may 
have  been   right;   they   may    have   been 

wrong.  But  certain  it  is  that  they  voted 
in  not  a  party  but  a  man ;  and  that  they 
voted  in  that  man  because  to.  their  minds 
he  was  the  best  available  instrument  at 
this  time  for  working  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lost  equilibrium  between  the 
men  who  labor  and  the  men  who  direct 
labor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  the 
Democrats — with  what  wisdom  the  above 
facts  demonstrate — denounced  Mr. 
Roosevelt  because  he  had  dictated  to  his 
party  his  own  nomination  and  his  own 
platform!  That  is,  the  Democrats  tried 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  under  his  heel 
his  party's  machine  which  the  people  ab- 
hor!   Intelligent  campaigning,  that! 

On  the  other  hand.  Judge  Parker  rep- 
resented in  the  public  mind  the  resump- 
tion of  control  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine by  the  very  elements  which  had 
brought  to  naught  Mr.  Cleveland's  two 
administrations  and  had  precipitated  the 


political  lunacy  of  1896.  The  people 
have  come  to  recognize  that  those  ele- 
ments have  no  politics  but  the  private 
pocket  of  plutocracy;  and  Mr.  Parker's 
silences  broken  by  timid  and  halting  and 
belated  attacks  upon  monopoly  only  con- 
firmed public  suspicion  of  him.  Whether 
that  suspicion  is  just  or  unjust  need  not 
here  be  examined ;  for,  we  are  dealing  not 
with  what  the  people  ought  to  believe  but 
with  what  the  people  have  shown  that 
they  do  believe,  not  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 

and  Mr.  Parker  as  they  are,  but  with 
them  as  the  people  believe  them  to  be. 
Mr.  Parker  took  color  in  the  public  mind 
from  his  most  obvious  political  intimacies. 
With  exuberant  joy  and  energy  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  people,  regardless 
of  party,  rejected  him;  and  such  as  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  accept  the  only 
practical  alternative,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  went 
to  Mr.  Debs  or  to  Mr.  Watson. 

To  what  extent  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
more  than  eight  millions  of  votes  and  Mr. 
Parker's  scant  five  millions  a  personal  vic- 
tory for  Mr.  Roosevelt.'*  To  what  extent 
was  it  a  selection  of  the  less  of  two  un- 
satisfactory alternatives?  The  question 
is  interesting,  but  unfortunately  unan- 
swerable. But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  it  in 
him  to  fall  into  the  error  that  his  un- 
precedented popular  majority  means  an 
omnibus  personal  endorsement,  there  is 
strong  temptation  in  the  complexion  of 
the  returns.  In  1892,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
triumphant  nomination  over  the  machine 
of  his  own  party  gave  Republicans  who 
were  angry  with  the  machine  of  their 
own  party  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
anger  most  effective  and  emphatic.  Yet 
they  either  staid  at  home  on  election  dav 
or  voted  for  the  Populist  Weaver.  In 
1904,  the  Democrats  in  revolt  against 
their  party  machine  found  Mr.  Roosevelt 
so  much  nearer  to  their  notion  of  right 
policy  and  right  performance  than  dis- 
contented Republicans  had  found  Mr. 
Cleveland  that  they  did  not  stay  at  home 
or  pause  in  large  numbers  upon  Mr.  Wat- 
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ufncturcd  at  Washin^on  is  equable  and 
not  grossly  one-sided. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  stupendous  popular 
majority  is  not  the  measure  of  a  Demo- 
cratic disaster  but  the  measure  of  the  im- 
patience and  anger  of  the  electorate  which 
has  been  slowly  rousing  to  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  concentration  of  in- 
dustrial power  and  the  application  of  that 
power  to  the  control  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration. The  election  of  Democratic 
governors  in  such  widely  separated  and 
stalwart  Republican  states  as  Massachu- 
setts and  Minnesota,  the  smashing  of  the 
Republican  machine  in  Wisconsin  and  of 
the  Democratic  in  Missouri,  to  take  the 
four  most  significant  instances  of  a  phe- 
nomenon seen  in  many  states,  shows  how 
small  a  part  the  popularity  of  the  Re- 
publican party  played  in  the  campaign. 
It  was  a  demonstration  of  the  popularity 
certain  to  reward  any  man  who  assails  or 
plausibly  pretends  to  assail  the  infamous 
coalition  between  corporate  wealth  and 
corrupt  political  machines.  It  was  a  dem- 
onstration that  henceforth,  with  increas- 
ing certainty,  a  public  person  who  suc- 
ceeds in  impressing  the  people  with  his 
courage  and  independence  will  succeed 
not  because  of  or  with  the  assistance  of, 
but  in  spite  of,  his  party  label,  whatever 
that  label  may  be.  This  is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  election,  taken  as  a  whole; 
and  it  is  writ  sometimes  large,  again  not 

so  large,  but  always  legible,  upon  the  elec- 
tion returns  of  every  state. 


IV 


It  is  not  opinion  then,  but  fact,  that 
the  people  have  been  reorganizing  politi- 
cally for  twenty  years,  and  that  the  proc- 
ess of  reorganization  is  not  far  from 
complete.  It  only  remains  for  the  parties 
to  recognize  the  condition  and  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  And,  while  the  readjust- 
ment may  continue  to  be  more  obvious  in 
the  Democratic  party,  it  will  be  none  the 
less  real  and  drastic  in  the  Republican 


party.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Re- 
publican machine,  having  thus  far  re- 
ceived benefits  larger  than  its  injuries 
from  the  popular  agitations  incidental  to 
popular  political  reorganization,  may  be 
fooled  into  delaying  readjustment  or  into 
not  doing  the  work  drastically  enough. 
But  there  is  a  chance  that  the  new  Con- 
gress, called  in  special  session  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  immediately  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, will  reveal  the  new,  the  "Roosevelt- 
ized,"  the  reorganized  and  popularized 
Republican  party — professing  to  be  un- 
changed, threshing  out  its  conflicts  in 
private  after  the  discreet  Republican  fash- 
ion, but  actually  in  motion  in  an  "about- 
face"  away  from  the  party  of  Aldrich  and 
Spooner. 

What  of  the  Democratic  party? 

There  is  only  a  negligible  element  of 
prophecy  in  the  statement  that  it  will  now 
be  reorganized,  or,  rather,  re-reorganized 
into  a  radical  party  strongly  tinged  with 
socialism.  And  this  means  the  formal  dis- 
appearance of  the  individualism  of  JeflFer- 
son  from  our  politics  and  the  definite  ac- 
ceptance by  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
Americans  of  at  least  the  fundamental 
principle  of  socialism — the  state  powerful 
for  "the  general  welfare"  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  The  Republican  party  has 
been  socialistic,  has  been  an  indefatigable 
propagandist  of  fundamental  socialism, 
of  governmental  policies  as  "advance 
agents  of  prosperity,"  ever  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Civil  War,  While  the  Dem- 
ocratic party's  opposition  to  this  social- 
istic tendency  has  been  hardly  more  than  a 
form,  perhaps  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
powerless  to  put  into  effect  any  of  its 
avowed  policies  of  individualism,  it  has 
hitherto  acted  as  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  That  the  mass  of  the 
American  people  have  not  approved  the 
Democratic  opposition  to  a  strongly  cen- 
tralized government  was  in  last  f aU's  elec- 
tion clearly  and  apparently  Anally  shown 
— for    Parker    stood    for    individualism, 
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while  Roosevelt  stood  for  the  socialistic 
principle  of  strong  centralization.  This 
disapproval  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
suspected,  ought  not  to  have  been  in  doubt 
after  1896  when  the  apparently  abrupt 
transformation  of  the  Democratic  party 
from  individualistic  to  socialistic — in  real- 
ity, its  first  frank  casting  aside  of  its 
never  practised  professions  of  individual- 
ism— got  for  Mr.  Bryan  6,502,925  votes, 
or  1,046,007  more  votes  than  had  ever 
been  cast  for  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, William  McKinley  with  his  7,206,- 
677  alone  excepted — and  William  McKin- 
ley stood  as  the  "advance  agent  of  pros- 
perity" on  socialistic  lines,  that  is,  by  leg- 
islation. 

In  fact,  pure  individualism  has  never 
been  popular  in  America,  though  most  of 
the  historians,  misled  by  the  talk  of  poli- 
ticians, say  it  once  was.  Even  Jefferson, 
the  original  and  most  ardent  exponent  of 
the  theory  that  man  must  and  should  look 
only  to  himself  and  not  to  the  state  for  his 
salvation,  did  not  carry  out  in  practice  his 
ardent  professions.  It  was  by  adopting 
Jefferson's  practice  as  distinguished  from 
his  theory,  by  combining  with  its  profes- 
sions of  devotion  to  individualism  a  prac- 
tice of  increasing  and  extending  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  general  government 
that  the  Democratic  party  so  long  held 
the  ascendency.  And  the  few  successes  of 
the  Whigs  were  achieved  by  advocacy  of 
socialistic  tariff  policies  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  slow  to  adopt  because  it 
was  controlled  by  the  slavocracy — and  the 
slavocracy  could  get  no  "rake-off"  from  a 
tariff. 

This  predominant  factor  in  the  old 
Democratic  party  of  ante-bellum  days, 
this  slavocracy,  is  analogous  to  the  plutoc- 
racy which  has  latterly  dominated  both 
political  machines  in  almost  all  their  rami- 
fications. And  the  ante-bellum  downfall  of 
the  Democratic  party,  though  ostensibly 
due  to  its  nominal  advocacy  of  states 
rights  and  a  weak  central  government, 
was  in  fact  due  to  actual  advocacy  of  a 


government  strongly  centralized  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  power  of  the  slavoc- 
racy. 

As  soon  as  the  event  of  the  war  fixed  the 
Republican  party  in  power,  it  proceeded 
to  expand  the  socialistic  principle  of  the 
strongly  centralized  government.  In  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  it  has  yielded  to 
and  profited  by  the  belief  of  the  people 
that  by  and  through  the  state  comes  pros- 
perity— ^a  belief  as  old  among  men  as  the 
state  itself  and,  whether  true  or  false,  so 
deeply  rooted  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
become  instinctive.  Most  of  our  "in- 
stincts" are  false,  are  the  product  of  ig- 
norance; this,  however,  may  be  an  excep- 
tion. 

And  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  party  since  the  war?  Nomi- 
nally individualistic;  actually  socialistic. 
It  was  successful,  in  spite  of  its  profes- 
sions, in  1876,  because  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lic administration,  not  because  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  swift  socialistic  prog- 
ress. In  1880,  when  the  Democratic  party 
came  out  flat-footed  against  the  protective 
tariff,  the  most  socialistic  of  the  many  so- 
cialistic Republican  policies,  the  Republi- 
cans won — ^this  in  face  of  the  soreness  over 
the  Electoral  Commission  and  over  un- 
checked corruption  at  Washington. 

In  1884  we  had  the  first  foreshadowing 
of  the  present  situation.  The  people  heart- 
ily approved  of  all  the  schemes  for  making 
them  rich  and  great  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion at  Washington;  but  they,  that  is, 
some  of  them,  had  begun  to  feel  that  the 
Republican  projects  resulted  in  an  unjust 
division  of  the  riches  and  grandeur.  And 
the  people  voted  in  Mr.  Cleveland  on  a 
platform  that  refrained  from  denouncmg 
protection  and  called  for  a  modification  of 
it  to  a  form  which  would  not  pander  to 
plutocracy.  Protection  and  all  the  other 
socialistic  policies  are  sound,  said  the  peo- 
ple; the  only  trouble  is  in  the  division  of 
the  prosperity.    The  Democratic  leaders, 

misinterpreting  their  mandate  from  the 
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people  into  an  endorsement  of  Jeffersonian 
individualism,  proceeded  to  proclaim 
themselves  as  against  protection.  In  1888 
they  were  promptly  and  unceremoniously 
ejected.  In  1892,  they  came  in  again — 
but  how  ? 

Republican  advocacy  of  socialism — for, 
what  is  the  gospel  of  the  state  as  the 
source  of  prosperity,  if  it  is  not  socialism  ? 
— ^had  produced  in  Republican  ranks  a 
large  body  of  enthusiasts  who  said :  '^Our 
party  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
doesn't  go  far  enough.  We  should  get 
more  prosperity  from  Washington — ^more 
public  improvements,  more  money,  more 

tariffs,  more  paternalism,  more  pensions, 
more  public  administration  of  the  great 
corporations  controlling  the  necessities  of 
the  people.  Also,  our  party  has  fallen  into 
the  pernicious  habit  of  giving  two  dollars 
to  the  plutocrats  whenever  it  gives  the  peo- 
ple one;  the  people  should  get  three  and 
the  plutocrats  none  at  all."  Hence  the 
enormous  Populist  secession  from  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1892. 

And  now  the  full  significance  of  1896 
appears.  There  had  arisen  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bryan,  converts 
to  the  Republican  avowed  policy  of  "con- 
servative" state  socialism  carefully  dis- 
guised as  the  policy  of  "do,"  for  socialism 
is  not  a  word  for  a  politician  to  use  except 
in  denunciation.  These  new-school  Dem- 
ocrats struck  hands  with  the  seceding  rad- 
ical wing  of  the  Republican  party.  But 
the  coalition  failed  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, all  of  them  taking  color  from  the 
great  central  reason — ^that  the  Demo- 
cratic-Populist programme  proposed  to 
"go  too  far,"  while  the  revised  Republican 
programme  proposed  to  make  still  further 
extensions  of  the  long-established  Repub- 
lican practice  of  socialism  without  "going 
too  far"  all  at  once.  The  people  decided 
to  give  the  Republicans  a  chance. 

That  the  Republicans  have  in  large 
measures  redeemed  their  promises  and 
have  made  still  further  concessions  to  the 


growing  socialistic  spirit,  the  events  of 
the  last  eight  years  bear  witness.  And  the 
climax  has  come  in  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not 
since  Andrew  Jackson  have  we  had  a  Pres- 
ident who  has  gone  so  far  as  he  toward 
the  socialist  ideal  of  a  chief  of  state ;  and 
never  before  have  such  floods  of  money 
poured  from  the  public  treasury  to  shower 
"prosperity"  upon  the  people ;  and  never 
before  have  there  been  so  many  schemes 
evolved  at  the  White  House  for  increasing 
state  supervision,  interference,  assistance, 
in  matters  which  individualists  call  pri- 
vate. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  of  our  his- 
tory, in  the  light  of  this  unbroken  record 
of  popular  faith  in  the  national  capital  as 

the  fountain  of  national  prosperity,  how 
colossal  appears  the  blunder  of  the  late 
"reorganizers"  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mrs.  Partington,  after  the  waves  with  her 
broom,  was  not  more  fatuous  than  these 
estimable  gentlemen,  wielding  the  broom 
of  individualism  against  the  socialistic 
tidal  wave. 

And  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  situation 
is  a  radical-socialist  Democratic  party  to 
join  issue  with  the  conservative-socialist 
Republican  party.  That  is,  "Bryanism" 
without  free  silver  against  "Rooseveltism" 
without  bluster. 

Both  these  parties  agree : 

First,  that  there  should  be  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  strongly  interesting  it- 
self in  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Second,  that  this  strong  government 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  provide 
employment  for  capital  and  labor. 

Third,  that  this  strong  government 
should  provide  money  to  the  people — gold 
and  silver  and  paper. 

Fourth,  that  it  should  be  a  direct  em- 
ployer of  the  people  by  undertaking  vast 
public  improvements. 

Fifth,  that  it  ^hall  interfere  between  la- 
bor and  capital,  between  employer  and 
employe,  whenever  the  **general  welfare" 
suggests  Interference. 

Upon  what  do  these  parties  disagree? 
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stiD  living  tbougb  grievously  batterod 
thing,  like  to  dic»  but  not  immctbatx^ly^ 
noi  until  it  bas  done  much  formidaMe 
staggering  about  and  indulged  in  many  a 
terrifying  convulsion*  But  die  it  must^ 
and  passi  utterly  away^  as  did  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Jefferson^s  tinKs  tbo  ba!\ki>c- 
racv  of  Jackson^s  time*  tbo  slax-'ivracv  of 
Lincoln^s  time. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Rooi^volt  will  m>t 
have  tbe  opportunity  to  administor  the 
death-stroke.  Again*  it  way  l>o  that  ho 
will  have  the  opportunity  but  will  fail  fci> 
see  it  or  to  dare  it.  But  if  not  ho%  tho!\  an- 
other. For  Brvans  and  Xj\  PoIIotto«  atul 
Folks  and  M*Calls  and  Dougla^oti  an*  in 
the  political  horizon  ^Mhick  a»  autumnal 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallonr 
brosa." 


AN  INCIDENTAL  SPECULATION 

By  Elliott  Flower 


JUST  when  the  Intenirban  Inaction 
Company  tliought  tlie  successful  cul- 
mination of  its  plans  in  sight  it  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
calculation or  an  oversight  somewhere.  It 
had  the  absolute  or  prospective  control  of 
all  the  principal  lines  embraced  in  its  elab- 
orate Bclieme  of  connecting  various  towns 
and  cities  by  trolley,  which  means  that  it 
had  bought  a  good  deal  of  the  necessary 
stock  and  had  options  on  most  of  the  rest ; 
but  there  was  one  insignificant  little  road 
that  it  had  left  to  the  last.  This  road  had 
been  a  losing  venture  from  its  inception, 
and  its  stock  was  quoted  far  below  par, 
with  no  buyers.  As  a  matter  of  business 
policy,  the  more  successful  roads  should 
be  secured  first,  for  the  moment  the  secret 
was  out  their  stocks  would  soar.  They 
represented  the  larger  investments,  and 
their  stockholders  could  hold  on,  if  they 
saw  the  advisability  of  it,  without  mak- 
ing any  financial  sacrifice;  they  were  in 
a  position  to  "hold  up"  the  new  company 
in  the  most  approved  modem  style.  But 
the  Bington  road  was  weak  and  unprofit- 
able, valuable  only  as  a  connecting  link  in 
the  chain. 


"Of  course,"  said  Colonel  Babington, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  venture, 
"we're  sure  to  be  held  up  somewhere  on 
the  line,  and  these  people  can  hold  us  up 
for  less  than  any  of  the  others.  They 
haven't  much  as  a  basis  for  a  hold-up, 
and  they  can't  afford  to  go  on  losing 
money.  We  can  buy  their  road  cheap  the 
first  thing,  but  the  discovery  of  the  pur- 
chase will  give  our  plans  away  and  add 
a  million  dollars  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
them  out.  Any  fool  would  know  that  we 
were  not  buying  that  road  for  itself  alone. 
Why,  the  mere  rumor  tliat  negotiations 
were  opened  would  add  fifty  or  a  hundred 
per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  other  stodcs 
we  want.  We  can't  afford  to  even  wink  at 
that  road  until  we  get  control  of  the 
others." 

So  they  went  about  their  work  very  se- 
cretly, hoping  so  to  conceal  their  design 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  last 
link  at  the  bedrock  price;  Init,  when  the 
time  came,  entirely  unexpected  difliculldcs 
were  encountered.  The  stockholders  might 
have  been  tractable  enough,  but  the  stock- 
holders had  been  fooled  themselves. 

'*Why,  there  was  a  young  fellow  here 
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week,"  they  explained,  "and  he  got 

±j-day  option  on  enough  stock  to 

■oJ  the  road." 

Vho  was  he?"  asked  the  startled  Col- 

Babington. 

lis  name  is  Horace  Lake,"  they  told 


'11  have  to  look   Horace  up," 

ed  the  Colonel  thoughtfully. 

eanwhile,  Horace  was  congratulating 

»lf  on  having  done  a  good  stroke  of 

less,  and  further  amusing  himself  by 

ing  his  possible  profit. 

!'ve  been   looking   for   just   such  a 

ce  as  this,"  he  told  Dave  Murray,  the 

ance  man. 

lave  you  got  the  money  to  carry  it 

igh.^"  asked  the  practical  Murray. 

had  enough  to  put  up  a  small  for- 
;o  bind  the  option  and  convince  them 
I  mean  business,  and  I  don't  need  any 
,"  returned  Lake. 

hice  in  a  great  while,"  said  Murray, 
lan  makes  a  good  lot  of  money  on  a 
,  but  even  then  he  usually  has  some 
ing.  It  takes  money  to  make  money, 
general  rule.  You  will  find  that  most 
issful  men,  even  those  who  are  noted 
heir  nervy  financiering,  got  the  basis 
eir  fortunes  by  hard  work  and  rigid 
Mny.  Wind  may  be  helpful,  but  it 
«  a  poor  foundation." 
[Iiis  is  one  of  the  times  when  it  is 
t  all  that  is  necessary,"  laughed 
!•  **I  got  a  little  inside  information 
t  the  Interurban  Traction  Com- 
's  plans  in  time  to  secure  an  option 
ae  link  in  its  chain  of  roads,  and  it 
imply  got  to  do  business  with  me  be- 
it  can  make  its  line  complete.  For 
)00,  paid  any  time  within  sixty  days, 
i  control  the  blooming  little  line,  and 
iption  to  buy  at  that  price  is  going 
«t  the  traction  company  just  $25,- 
which  will  be  clear  profit  for  me." 
t  sounds  nice,"  admitted  Murray, 
,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd  feel  a 

deal  better  if  I  had  the  money  to 
i  good.   If  they  don't  buy,  you  lose 
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your  forfeit,  which  represents  every  cent 
you  could  scrape  up." 

"They  will  buy,"  asserted  Lake,  con- 
fidently. 

"They  may  think  it  cheaper  to  paral- 
lel your  line,"  suggested  Murray. 

'Pm  not   worrying,"   returned  Lake. 
Fm  just  waiting  for  them  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  they'll  come." 

Lake's  prophecy  proved  correct.  They 
came — at  least  Colonel  Babington  came, 
he  being  the  active  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  But  Colonel  Babington 
first  took  the  precaution  to  learn  all  that 
he  could  of  Horace  Lake's  financial  stand- 
ing and  resources.  This  convinced  him 
that  it  was  what  he  termed  a  "hold-up," 
but,  even  so, -it  was  better  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable bonus  than  to  have  a  fight. 

"We  will  give  you,"  said  Colonel  Bab- 
ington, "a  thousand  dollars  for  your  op- 
tion on  the  majority  stock  of  the  Bington 
road." 

"The  price,"  replied  Lake,  "is  $26,- 
000." 

"My  dear  young  man,"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath, 
"you  ought  to  see  a  specialist  in  mental 
disorders.  You  are  clearly  not  right  in 
your  mind." 

"The  price,"  repeated  Lake,  "is  $25,- 
000  now,  and,  if  I  am  put  to  any  trouble 
or  annoyance  in  the  matter,  the  price  will 

go  up." 

"A  bluff,"  said  the  Colonel,  "is  of  use 
only  when  the  opposing  party  does  not 
know  it  is  a  bluff.  We  happen  to  know  it. 
You  haven't  the  money  to  buy  that  road, 
and  you  can't  get  it." 

"You  speak  with  extraordinary  cer- 
tainty," returned  Lake,  with  dignified  sar- 
casm. 

"The  road,"  asserted  the  Colonel,  "is 
valuable  only  to  us,  and  we  can  parallel 
it,  if  necessary.  No  conservative  capital- 
ist is  going  to  advance  you  the  money  to 
buy  it  in  the  face  of  such  a  risk  as  that, 
so  we  have  only  to  wait  until  your  option 
expires  to  get  it  from  the  men  who  now 
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own  it,  and  I  may  add  that  we  have 
taken  a  second  option  at  a  slightly  higher 
price.  Therefore,  your  only  chance  to  get 
out  of  the  deal  with  a  profit  is  to  let  us 
acquire  the  road  under  the  first  option  at 
something  less  than  the  second  option 
price.  To  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay, 
we  might  be  willing  to  pay  you  a  bonus 
of  $2,000.'* 

"The  price,"  said  Lake,  "is  now  $26,- 
000." 

"Sixty  days — less  than  fifty  now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — is  not  such  a  long  time," 
remarked  the  Colonel.    "We  will  wait." 

Lake  told  Murray  later  that  he  "had 
them  in  a  comer,"  but  Murray  was  in- 
clined to  be  doubtful ;  fighting  real  money 
with  wind,  he  said,  was  always  a  risky  un- 
dertaking, and  the  Interurban  Traction 
Company  had  plenty  of  real  money.  Lake, 
however,  being  in  the  "bluffing"  line  him- 
self, was  inclined  to  think  all  others  were 
doing  business  on  the  same  basis,  and  he 
confidently  expected  the  Colonel  to  re- 
turn in  a  few  days.  But  the  Colonel  came 
not.  Then  Lake  made  another  trip  to 
Bington,  to  look  the  ground  over,  and  he 
was  disturbed  to  find  that  the  Colonel  had 
been  sounding  the  people  on  a  proposition 
to  put  a  line  through  the  town  on  an- 
other street.  This  was  only  a  tentative 
plan,  to  be  adopted  in  case  of  failure  to 
get  the  existing  line,  but  it  showed  that 
the  company  was  not  disposed  to  be  held 
up  without  a  fight.  Fortunately,  the  peo- 
ple did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea.  The 
principal  shops  were  on  the  line  of  the 
trolley  now,  and  the  proprietors  did  not 
wish  to  have  travel  diverted  to  another 
street. 

Lake  devoted  several  days  to  mission- 
ary work  in  Bington,  pointing  out  the 
great  depreciation  of  property  that  would 
follow  such  a  move,  and  he  finally  left 
with  a  feeling  that  the  company  would 
have  an  extremely  difficult  time  getting 
the  necessary  legislation  from  the  town 
officials.  Still,  he  was  not  entirely  at  ease, 
for  officials  are  sometimes  "induced"  to  act 


contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  But  he  be- 
lieved he  had  made  the  situation  such 
that  Babington  would  come  back  to  hira. 
Surely,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  deal  with 
him  than  to  buy  an  entire  town  board. 

Thirty  of  the  sixty  days  slipped  away, 
and  Lake  was  really  anxious.  The  Inter- 
urban Traction  Company  could  not  be  a 
success  without  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  main  stretches  of  its  line,  and 
Lake  had  not  believed  that  it  would  dare 
to  proceed  with  its  plans  until  this  was 
assured.  Consequently,  he  had  expected 
all  work  to  stop,  pending  negotiations 
with  him.  But  work  did  not  stop.  There 
were  two  or  three  trifling  gaps  at  other 
places,  and  the  company  was  laying  the 
rails  to  bridge  them,  in  addition  to  im- 
proving the  roadbed  of  the  lines  it  had 
bought.  It  even  began  to  build  a  half- 
mile  of  track  to  reach  one  terminus  of  his 
little  road.  Clearly,  there  was  no  antici- 
pation of  trouble  in  ultimately  beating 
him. 

"It's  my  lack  of  money,"  he  solilo- 
quized. "Pve  got  the  basis  of  a  good 
thing,  if  I  only  had  the  money  to  make  it 
good,  but  I  haven't,  and  they  know  it. 
Murray  was  right." 

His  thoughts  being  thus  turned  to 
Murray,  he  went  to  see  him,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  he  might  interest  him  in  the 
plan.  Murray  had  money  to  invest.  But 
Murray  deemed  the  risk  too  great  in  this 
instance. 

"They  can  beat  you,"  said  Murray. 
"They  have  unlimited  resources,  and 
they'll  certainly  get  through  Bington  on 
another  street,  if  you  persist  in  making 
your  terms  too  stiff.  Very  likely,  they 
would  have  given  you  $8,000  or  even 
possibly  $5,000  for  your  option  when 
they  first  came  to  you,  and  they  may  do  it 


now. 
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"I  tell  you,  it's  a  good  thing,"  insisted 
Lake. 

"If  it's  really  as  good  a  thing  as  you 
think  it  is,"  said  Murray,  "you  will  have 
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iilty  in  getting  somebody  with 
>  take  it  off  your  hands  at  a  good 
of  profit  to  you,  but  I  can't  see 

s  emergency,  Lake  recalled  a  man 
derable  wealth  who  had  known 
I  boy  and  had  taken  quite  an  in- 

him.  It  was  humiliating  not  to 
to  put  the  scheme  through  him- 
^r  all  his  planning  and  confident 
\  it  was  better  to  turn  it  over  to 
?  else  than  to  fail  entirely.  So  he 
jee  Andrew  Bclden. 
•e  is  a  remote  chance  of  success," 

Belden,  "but  I  would  not  care 
20,000  on  it." 

company  can't  get  through 
,  except  on  that  franchise,"  in- 
ike. 

t  may  be  so,"  admitted  Belden, 
ave  learned  not  to  be  too  confident 
Lsting  the  action  of  public  officials 
porations.     The  company   could 

strong  point  by  threatening  to 

Bington  entirely  and  carry  its 
ne  side  of  it." 

b  would  make  a  loop  in  their  road 
ild  be  costly  in  building  and  in 
lys  it  would  occasion,"  argued 
They  can't  make  any  circuits,  if 

to  do  the  business." 
srtheless,"  returned  Belden,  "their 
show  that  they  are  very  sure  of 
>und." 

jly  because  I  haven't  the  ready 
»id  Lake,  bitterly.  "Will  you 
o  me,  Mr.  Belden?   If  you  won't 

the  deal  yourself,  will  you  loan 
loney  to  put  it  through  ?  I'll  give 

stock  as  security,  and  I  think 
w  me  well  enough  to  know  that 
.y  every  cent  of  it  as  rapidly  as 

dear  Horace,"  exclaimed  Belden, 
ink  friendliness,  "I  haven't  the 
ibt  of  your  integrity,  but  I  have 
ious  doubts  of  your  ability  to  re- 
'  such  sum,  and  it  is  more  than  I 
lose.  You  never  have  had  a  thou- 


sand dollars  at  one  time  in  your  life,  and 
I  may  say,  without  intending  to  be  un- 
kind, that  it  isn't  likely  you  ever  will. 
As  for  the  security,  it's  value  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  success  of  your  plans :  if  you 
fail,  it  won't  be  worth  ten  cents.  Now,  if 
you  had  any  real  security,  upon  which  I 
could  realize  in  case  anything  happened 
to  you,  I  would  cheerfully  let  you  have 
the  money  for  as  long  a  time  as  you 
wished.  Although  your  plan  does  not  ap- 
peal to  me,  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  be 
of  assistance  to  you  so  far  as  possible,  but 
I  can't  make  you  a  gift  of  $20,000.  Con- 
vince me  that  it  will  be  repaid  ultimately 
— no  matter  in  how  long  a  time — ^and  I 
will  let  you  have  it." 

Lake  departed,  discouraged.  He  had 
no  security  of  any  sort  to  offer,  and  had 
only  asked  for  the  loan  as  a  desperate  last 
resort,  without  the  slightest  expectation 
that  he  would  get  it.  The  company,  he 
decided,  had  beaten  him,  just  because  no 
one  else  was  clearheaded  enough  to  see 
the  opportunity,  and  he  might  as  well 
get  what  little  profit  he  could  while  there 
was  still  time.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  went  to  see  the  Colonel. 

"I  have  decided,"  he  said,  "to  let  you 
have  the  road  for  a  bonus  of  $5,000." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  returned 
the  Colonel,  "but  we  can  get  it  cheaper. 
You  see,"  he  explained,  with  the  disagree- 
able frankness  of  one  who  thinks  he  holds 
the  winning  hand,  "the  minority  stock- 
holders were  a  little  disgruntled  when  they 
learned  of  your  deal — thought  they  had 
been  left  out  in  the  cold — and  they  were 
ready  to  make  very  favorable  terms  with 
us.  As  we  have  a  second  option  on  the 
majority  stock,  at  a  somewhat  higher  fig- 
ure, we  have  only  to  wait  until  your  op- 
tion expires  and  then  take  the  little  we 
need  to  give  us  control." 

**I'll  let  you  have  my  option  for  the 
$2,000  you  offered  a  month  ago,"  said 
Lake,  desperately. 

*'It'8  not  worth  that  to  us  now." 

*^One  thousand  dollars." 
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"Why,  frankly,  Mr.  Lake,"  said  the 
Colonel,  still  pleasantly,  "we  men  of  some 
experience  and  stand  inf^  in  the  business 
world  don't  like  to  have  half-baked  finan- 
ciers interfering  with  our  plans,  and  we 
aim  to  discourage  them  as  effectually  as 
possible  whenever  possible.*'  Then,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone:  "We  won't  give 
you  a  damn  cent  for  your  option.  You 
were  too  greedy." 

"Of  course,  you  men  of  money  and 
high  finance  are  not  greedy  at  all,"  re- 
torted Lake,  sarcastically. 

Lake  was  too  depressed  to  see  it  at  the 
moment,  but  later  it  began  to  dawn  on 
him  that  the  Colonel,  usually  astute,  had 
made  a  grievous  mistake.  In  his  anxiety 
to  impress  upon  the  young  man  the  fu- 
tility of  his  avaricious  schemes,  in  the 
face  of  such  wise  and  resourceful  oppo- 
sition, he  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
minority  stock  had  been  brought  within 
their  reach.  Had  they  already  bought  it, 
or  had  they  only  secured  options  on  it? 
If  already  purchased,  the  purchase  price 
would  prove  a  dead  loss,  unless  they  were 
able  to  get  enough  more  to  secure  con- 
trol. To  parallel  the  road  would  be  to 
kill  a  company  in  which  they  were  finan- 
cially interested,  in  addition  to  incurring 
the  considerable  expense  necessary  for  a 
new  connecting  link. 

Lake  went  to  Bington  that  afternoon, 
and  returned  the  following  morning.  The 
game  was  his,  if  he  could  raise  the  money ; 
they  had  bought  most  of  the  minority 
stock  outright,  being  unable  to  get  op- 
tions on  it.  He  was  sure  of  victory  now, 
if  he  could  raise  the  money.  He  no  longer 
wished  to  turn  the  deal  over  to  any  one 
else  on  any  terms:  he  wished  to  carry  it 
to  the  conclusion  himself.  But  the  money, 
the  money ! 

He  tried  Belden  again,  but  Belden  still 
considered  the  security  utterly  inadequate 
for  a  loan  of  $20,000.  In  truth,  although 
Belden  considered  the  outlook  a  little 
more  promising  *  now,  he  doubted  the 
young  man's  ability  to  handle  such  a  deal, 


and  it  would  take  very  little  to  upset  all 
calculations.  The  company's  investment 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  road  in  some  very  possible 
circumstances,  although  it  was  ample  evi- 
dence of  a  present  plan  to  use  it.  Murray 
took  the  same  view. 

*'It  begins  to  look  like  a  good  specula- 
tion," said  Murray,  "but  I  haven't  that 
much  money  to  invest  in  it,  and  I  never 
was  much  of  a  speculator,  anyway.  I 
have  discovered  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
when  the  possible  profit  begins  to  climb 
very  much  over  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
the  probability  of  loss  increases  with  it. 
However,  if  you  want  to  take  the  risk, 
that's  your  affair,  provided  you  have  the 
money." 

"But  I  haven't,"  complained  Lake; 
"that's  the  trouble." 

"Too  bad  you're  not  carrying  enough 
insurance  to  be  of  some  use,"  remarked 
Murray. 

"What  good  would  that  do?"  asked 
Lake. 

"Why,  then  you'd  only  have  to  con- 
vince your  wife  that  you  have  a  safe  in- 
vestment, and  it's  always  easier  to  con- 
vince your  wife  than  it  is  to  convince  some 
cold-blooded  capitalist.  Insurance  ranks 
high  as  security,  but  of  course  the  bene- 
ficiary has  to  consent  to  its  use." 

**I  never  had  thought  of  insurance  as  a 
factor  in  financiering,"  said  Lake.  **I  had 
regarded  it  more  as  a  family  matter." 

"It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  busi- 
ness world,"  explained  Murray,  "and  it 
might  even  play  a  part  in  speculation. 
There  is  partnership  insurance,  you 
know." 

"I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  never 
gave  it  any  consideration." 

"It's  not  a  speculation,  but  a  business 
precaution,"  said  Murray.  "The  part- 
ners are  insured  in  favor  of  the  firm.  If 
one  of  them  dies,  it  gives  the  firm  the 
ready  cash  to  buy  his  interest  from  the 
widow,  without  infringing  on  the  business 
capital.  Partnership  insurance  may  some- 
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revent  a  failure;  it  may  prevent 
Many  interests  may  depend  tem- 
upon  the  operations  of  one  man, 
sudden  death  might  spell  ruin  for 
T  of  people,  unless  they  were  pro- 
y  insurance.  The  policy  is  play- 
ore  important  part  in  the  business 
ivery  day.  There  are  lots  of 
things  that  can  be  done  when  you 
derstand  it.'* 

that  doesn't  help  me,"  asserted 
npatiently. 

'  returned  Murray,  "I  don't  see 
iirance  could  help  you  just  now, 
ou  were  to  die.  A  policy  won't  be 
I  as  security  for  a  sum  in  excess 
remiums  paid,  for  you  might  de- 

not  the  kind  of  a  man  who  dies  to 
id  Lake,  rather  sharply. 
!Ourse  not,"  replied  Murray.    "I 
ely  considering  the  financial  pos- 

of  policies."   All  insurance  ques- 
Ing  of  absorbing  interest  to  Mur- 

straightway    forgot    all    about 
predicament,  and  busied  his  mind 

own  speculations.  "There  is  so 
lat  can  be  done  with  insurance," 
on,  "but  I  guess  it's  just  as  well 
ic  doesn't  know  it  all.  Do  you  re- 
the  case  of  Rankin,  the  banker 
imitted  suicide?" 

99 

I,  Rankin  couldn't  have  done  any- 
ith  our  company,  because  the  ele- 
premeditation  is  assumed  if  death 
de  occurs  within  two  years  from 
!  the  policy  is  issued.  After  that 
mer  of  death  cuts  no  figure,  for 
rts  have  held  that  an  insurance 
Y  takes  a  risk  on  the  mind  as  well 
ody  of  a  policy-holder,  and,  any- 
npetition  has  cut  out  the  old  sui- 
rictions.  But  there  are  companies 
le  policies  incontestable  after  the 
issue.  Suppose  Rankin,  when  he 
is  affairs  in  such  shape  that  he  no 
lared  to  face  the  world,  had  gone 
or  more  of  these  companies.  A 
thousand    dollars — ^very    likely 


less — would  have  protected  his  bank  and 
provided  for  his  family.  He  had  already 
decided  to  kill  himself,  for  his  operations 
had  been  such  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
escape  the  penitentiary  when  discovery 
came,  but  he  was  ostensibly  still  a  prosper- 
ous man.  Many  men  of  his  standing  insure 
themselves  for  extraordinarily  large  sums, 
to  legitimately  protect  their  business  in- 
terests as  well  as  their  families.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  we  issued  a  paid-up  policy 
for  $50,000  on  the  life  of  one  man,  who 
died  witliin  three  years,  and  we  thought 
nothing  of  it.  He  was  taking  a  risk  on  his 
own  life  then,  for  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  live  long  enough  to  make  a  paid-up 
policy  cheaper  than  the  aggregate  of  an- 
nual payments,  whereas  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  to  his  estate  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars  if  he  had  followed 
the  other  plan.  However,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  case :  I  mention  it  only 
to  show  that  a  man  of  Rankin's  apparent 
standing  could  have  got  insurance  to  any 
amount  without  creating  comment.  And, 
with  an  incontestable-after-date-of-issue 
policy,  he  could  have  protected  his  busi- 
ness associates  and  his  family  by  the  very 
culmination  of  his  overwhelming  disgrace. 
Why,  a  defaulter  may  use  part  of  his 
stolen  money  in  this  way  to  provide  for 
his  family  when  the  moment  of  discovery 
and  death  shall  come,  or  a  dishonest  busi- 
ness man,  facing  ruin,  may  use  his  cred- 
itors' money  to  make  such  provision,  for 
insurance  money  is  something  sacred  that 
may  not  be  reached  like  the  rest  of  an  es- 
tate. Oh,  there  are  great  dramatic  possi- 
bilities in  this  business,  Lake:  tragedies 
and  comedies  and  dramas  of  which  the 
public  knows  nothing." 

"How  does  that  help  me?"  demanded 
Lake  gloomily,  and  the  question  brought 
Murray  back  to  the  realities  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"It  doesn't  help  you,"  Murray  replied, 
"but  it's  an  intensely  interesting  subject 
to  one  who  gives  it  a  little  time  and 
thought." 

Yet  it  did  help  Lake,  although  not  at 
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that  momeiit.  It  was  a  new  field,  and 
Lake  liked  to  explore  new  fields.  A  nov- 
elty that  taxed  his  ingenuity  appealed  to 
him  especially.  True,  he  had  enough  to 
occupy  his  mind  without  entering  upon 
idle  speculation,  but,  when  every  other 
avenue  to  success  seemed  closed,  his 
thoughts  would  revert  to  insurance. 

"If  it  holds  out  such  opportunities  for 
others,  why  not  for  me?'*  he  asked.  "If 
others  have  entirely  overlooked  the  possi- 
bilities, why  may  not  I  be  doing  the  same 
thing?" 

He  met  the  Colonel  on  the  street  occa- 
sionally, and  the  way  the  Colonel  smiled 
at  him  was  maddening.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Colonel  considered  the 
game  won,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  take 
chances:  he  had  Lake  watched,  and  the 
latter's  every  move  was  reported  to  him. 
Even  when  Lake  made  another  trip  to 
Bington  and  endeavored  to  arrange  a 
shrewd  deal  with  some  of  the  majority 
stockholders,  the  Colonel  promptly  heard 
of  it. 

"Accept  my  notes  in  payment  for  the 
stock,"  Lake  urged  on  that  occasion,  **and 
m  let  you  in  on  the  profits  of  the  deal. 
The  traction  company  has  got  to  get  this 
road,  but  you  can't  hold  it  up  for  a  big 
price,  because  you  were  foolish  enough  to 
give  it  a  second  option.  I  can  do  it,  how- 
ever. Let  me  have  the  stock,  and  you  can 
divide  up  among  yourselves  half  of  all  I 
get  in  excess  of  the  option  price.  My 
notes  will  be  paid,  and  you  will  have  a 
bonus  of  $12,000  or  $15,000." 

But  the  stockholders  were  conservative 
and  cautious  men,  and  the  very  fact  that 
Lake  could  not  command  the  money  that 
he  needed  made  them  suspicious.  As  mat- 
ters stood,  they  were  sure  of  getting  out 
of  a  losing  venture  with  a  small  profit — 
at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  them — and  they 
preferred  that  to  the  risk  of  losing  every- 
thing in  an  effort  to  secure  a  larger  prc^t. 
Furthermore,  they  were  now  on  the  side 
of  the  Colonel,  for  his  option  was  at  a 
larger  price.    And  the  Colonel  was  very 


confident — so  confident  that  work  was  be- 
ing rushed  on  details  that  would  prove 
valueless  without  the  Bington  road.  This 
was  what  made  Lake  desperately  angry; 
it  was  humiliating  to  be  treated  as  a  help- 
less weakling. 

As  valuable  time  passed,  his  mind  re- 
verted again  to  the  insurance  field.  His 
opportunity — the  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time— was  almost  lost.  The  Colonel,  wish- 
ing to  lose  no  time,  had  arranged  for  a 
meeting  with  certain  of  the  majority 
stockholders  the  day  the  first  option  ex- 
pired. The  option  expired  at  noon,  and 
the  Colonel  would  be  ready  to  take  over 
what  stock  he  needed  at  one  minute  after 
the. noon  hour.  This  would  not  be  very 
much,  in  view  of  the  minority  stock  he  al- 
ready held,  but  the  sanguine  stockholders 
did  not  know  this:  they  expected  him  to 
take  all  of  it. 

"Some  of  them  are  going  to  find  they're 
tricked,  just  as  I  am,"  Lake  grumbled. 
"If  I  could  only  convince  Belden  of  the 
ultimate  absolute  security  of  a  loan!  He 
wants  to  help  me;  he's  ready  to  be  con- 
vinced; but — " 

People  passing  saw  this  moody,  de- 
pressed young  man  stop  short  in  the 
street  and  his  eyes  light  with  sudden  hope. 

"By  thunder!"  he  exclaimed.  "Of 
course,  I  can  protect  him  against  unfor- 
seen  disaster,  if  he  has  confidence  in  my 
integrity !" 

He  was  almost  jubilant  when  he  entered 
Belden's  office. 

'Got  the  money?"  asked  Belden. 
'No;  but  I  know  how  to  get  it,"  re- 
plied Lake.   "You  believe  in  my  honesty, 
don't  you?" 

"Implicitly." 

'You  merely  doubt  my  ability  ?" 
'Your  financial  ability,"  explained 
Belden.  "You  will  do  what  you  agree  to 
do-^if  you  can.  I  have  no  earthly  doubt 
of  your  willingness,  even  anxiety,  to  re- 
pay every  obligation  you  may  incur,  but, 
added  to  other  risks,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  accident." 
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[  eliminate  that?" 

1  may  have  the  money." 

long  time?" 

i  time  and  the  terms  are  imma- 

come  for  it  later,"  announced 
ind  he  departed,  leaving  Belden 

and  curious. 

outside.  Lake  stopped  to  do  a  lit- 
tal  figuring  before  taking  up  the 
itails  of  his  plan. 

Ivanced  $500  to  bind  the  option," 
:H^.   "That  leaves  $19,500  neces- 

►  put  the  deal  through.  Twenty 
d  from  Belden  will  give  me  just 
•gin  I  need." 

•ay  was  as  much  puzzled  and  sur- 
>y  the  change  in  the  man  as  Bel- 
1  been,  and  Murray,  like  Belden, 
ious  to  help  him  in  any  reasonably 

I  good  for  $500  for  thirty  days, 
^e  you  my  positive  assurance  that 
exactly  how  I  am  going  to  pay  it 
time?"  asked  Lake. 
y»  yes,"  replied  Murray.  "On 
me  figuring  you're  a  pretty  safe 

.w  me  a  check  for  it,  and  I'll  give 
thirty-day  note,"  said  Lake,  "and 
mJ  assurance  that  it's  a  cinch." 
•ay  noted  the  confidence  of  Lake's 
d  manner,  and  drew  the  check, 
at  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 
i. 

a  life  insurance  premium," 
1  Lake.  "Give  me  an  application 
nd  round  up  a  medical  examiner, 
a  twenty-year  endowment  policy 
,000,  and  I  want  it  put  through 
limited   express   that's   trying  to 

>  time." 

ippose  you  know  what  you're  do- 

lid  Murray,  doubtfully. 

I  bet  I  do." 

very  well,"  remarked  Murray.  "I 

56  how  I  can  refuse  business  for 

pany,  even  if  I  stand  to  lose." 

I  won't  lose,"  declared  Lake,  with 


((' 
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joyous  enthusiasm.  "I'm  going  to  show 
you  a  new  trick  in  the  line  of  insurance 
financiering." 

After  that.  Lake  haunted  Murray's  of- 
fice, and  grew  daily  more  anxious.  He 
was  a  good  risk,  but  certain  formalities 
were  necessary,  and  these  took  time,  al- 
though Murray  did  his  utmost  to  shorten 
the  routine.  Lake's  nervousness  in- 
creased; he  had  Murray  telegraph  the 
home  office ;  he  grew  haggard,  for  he  had 
not  counted  on  this  delay;  but  finally,  in 
the  moment  of  almost  utter  despair,  the 
policy  was  delivered  to  him.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  was  in  Belden's  office. 

"I  want  $20,000  at  four  per  cent., 
payable  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  year,  with 
interest !"  he  cried.  "I'll  pay  it,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, within  sixty  days,  but  I'm  trying 
to  make  it  look  more  reasonable,  to  sat- 
isfy you.  You  believe  I  can  pay  $1,000 
a  year,  don't  you  ?" 
If  you  live." 

If  I  don't,"  exclaimed  Lake,  "there 
is  insurance  for  $20,000  in  your  favor," 
and  he  banged  the  policy  down  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  the  astonished  Belden. 
"You  can  trust  me  to  take  care  of  the 
premiums,  can't  you?" 

"You're  integrity  I  never  doubted," 
replied  Belden,  "and  that  obligation 
should  be  within  your  means." 

"My  rule  of  life  shall  be :  the  premiums 
first,  the  payments  on  the  note  next,"  de- 
clared Lake.  "If  I  fall  behind  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  security  will  still  be  good.  I  only 
ask  that  anything  in  excess  of  what  may 
be  due  you,  in  case  of  my  death,  shall  go 
to  my  wife,  and  that  she  shall  be  made  the 
sole  beneficiary  the  moment  you  are  paid. 
But,  for  the  love  of  heaven !  hurry !" 

Instead  of  hurrying,  Belden  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  the  young 
man  with  bewildered  admiration. 

"Sudi  ingenuity,"  he  said  at  last, 
"ought  not  to  go  unrewarded.  As  a  strict 
business  proposition,  your  plan  would 
hardly  find  favor  with  a  conservative 
banker,  but,  as  a  matter  of  friendship 
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and  confidence — "  He  reached  for  his 
check-book.  "Such  a  head  as  yours  is 
worth  a  risk,"  he  added  a  moment  later. 

Lake  reached  the  office  of  the  Bington 
road  at  11:30  on  the  day  his  option  ex- 
pired. The  Colonel  was  already  there, 
waiting.  So  were  some  of  the  majority 
stockholders.  The  Colonel  was  confident 
and  unusually  loquacious. 

"Now  that  the  matter  is  practically 
settled,"  he  remarked,  with  the  cheerful 
frankness  of  a  man  who  has  won,  "I  may 
admit  that  the  young  man  had  us  up  a 
tree.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the  other 
route  through  Bington  practically  be- 
yond our  reach,  and  forced  us  to  take  the 
risk  of  doing  business  with  the  minority 
stockholders  at  a  possible  dead  loss.  But 
we  knew  he  didn't  have  the  money,  so  we 
went  ahead  with  our  plans  and  our  work. 
A  little  ready  cash — " 

It  was  then  that  Lake  entered  and  de- 
posited a  small  satchel  on  the  long  table. 

"I  will  take  the  stock  under  my  op- 
tion," he  announced  briefly  to  such  of 
the  majority  stockholders  as  were  present. 
"I  think  I  have  got  all  that  I  need,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  represented  by 
you  gentlemen.  It  has  been  a  pretty  busy 
morning  for  me."  He  emptied  the  stock 
certificates  already  acquired  and  some 
bundles  of  banknotes  on  the  table.  "Colo- 
nel," he  said,  with  a  joyous  and  triumph- 
ant laugh,  "you'd  better  sit  up  and  begin 
to  take  notice." 

The  Colonel's  attitude  and  air  of  easy 
confidence  already  had  changed,  and  his 
look  of  amazement  and  dismay  was  al- 
most laughable. 

"Quick,  gentlemen,"  cautioned  Lake, 
with  a  glance  at  the  clock.  "I've  tendered 
the  money  in  time,  but  I'll  feel  a  little 
more  comfortable  when  I  have  the  rest  of 
the  needed  stock." 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  the  Colonel  leaned 


over  the  table  and  watched  the  transac- 
tion. 

"Do — do  you  want  to  sell  some  of  that 
stock?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"No,"  replied  Lake;  "I  don't  want  to 
sell  some  of  it ;  I  want  to  sell  all  of  it." 

"We  don't  need  all  of  it,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  re- 
turned Lake,  magnanimously.  "I'll  sell 
you  all  or  any  part  of  it  for  $50,000." 

"On  the  basis  of  $50,000  for  your  en- 
tire holdings.'*"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"No;  at  the  set  price  of  $50,000  for 
whatever  you  take." 

"Too  much,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"As  you  please,"  said  Lake,  carelessly. 
"The  price  of  the  control  of  the  Bington 
road  goes  up  $1,000  a  day.  It's  dirt 
cheap  at  $50,000  now,  but,  of  course,  if 
you  don't  need  it.  Colonel,  the  bargain 
price  doesn't  interest  you." 

The  Colonel  did  need  it;  in  fact,  the 
company,  in  its  sublime  confidence,  had 
put  itself  in  a  position  where  failure  to 
get  it  meant  a  considerable  loss. 

"On  second  thought,"  remarked  Lake, 
"I'll  have  to  add  $1,000  to  compensate 
me  for  the  indignity  of  being  called  a 
half-baked  financier.  Do  you  remember 
that.  Colonel?" 

"We'll  take  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  re- 
signedly. Then  he  added  reflectively: 
"You've  made  a  pretty  good  thing  out  of 
this.  Lake." 

"Fair,  fair,"  replied  Lake.  "After  I've 
repaid  the  $20,500  that  I  borrowed,  I'll 
have  $30,500  left,  not  to  mention  an  in- 
surance policy  for  $20,000  in  favor  of 
my  wife,  with  the  first  premium  paid. 
You  ought  to  study  the  insurance  ques- 
tion. Colonel.  There  are  wonderful  finan- 
cial possibilities  jn  it,  and  some  day  per- 
haps you  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  in- 
surance beat  you  in  this  deal,** 


IKEA^!ALTON'S  PRAYER 

JAMES  ■WHTTCOMB  RILEY 

r  'PRAY not diat 
Men  tremble  at 
My  power  of  place 
And  lordly  sway;- 
lonly  pr^  for  simple  grace 
lb  look  n^  neignbor  in  the  face 
Fun  honestly  from  d^  to  day- 
"Vfeld  me  his  horny  palm  to  hola. 
And  111  not  pray 
Tor  gold;- 
The  tanned  6ce,garlanded  with 

mirth, 
Ithath  the  kindest  smile  on  earth; 
The  swart  brow,  diamonded  with 

sweat. 
Hath  never  need  of  coronet. 
Aid  so  I  reach, 

DearLord.toThee, 
And  do  beseech 
Thougfvestme 
The  wee  cot,  and  the  crickst^  chirr, 
Love,and  the  glad  sweet&ceofief? 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE    FAIRFORT    AJLT    MUSEUM 


A  FTER  the  war  was  over,  the  Middle 
J^L  West  addressed  itself  to  Culture.  Per- 
'  ^haps  the  husbands  and  brothers  and 
lathers  might  still  be  busy  making  money; 
but  the  women  of  the  West,  whose  ener- 
gies and  emotions  had  been  mightily 
roused,  found  life  a  little  tame  when  there 
were  no  more  sanitary  commissions,  no 
more  great  fairs  or  little  fairs  for  the  sol- 
diers, no  more  intense  emotions  over  print- 
ed sheets.  Then  it  was  that  the  Woman's 
Club  lifted  a  modest  finger  at  the  passing 
car  of  progress  and  unobtrusively  board- 
ed it.  Fairport  was  conservative,  as  al- 
ways, but  she  had  no  mind  to  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  feminine  fashion. 
She  did  not  rush  to  extremes,  but  she  had 
women's  clubs  in  1881. 

Naturally,  the  women's  clubs  were 
deeply  stirred  by  the  first  great  world's 
fair  in  America.  But  the  whole  West  was 
moved.  It  turned  to  art  with  a  joyous 
ardor,  the  excited  happiness  of  a  child 
that  finds  a  new  beauty  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  Fairport  went  to  Phila- 
delphia; and  Fairport  was  converted.  It 
followed  at  once  that  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  place  should  serve  most  zealously 
at  the  altar;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
inevitable  than  that  in  course  of  time 
there  should  be  a  concrete  manifestation 
of  zeal.  Hence  the  memorable  Art  Mu- 
seum. 

The  art  collection  would  give  the  spec- 
tators shivers  to-day,  but  it  excited  only 
happy  complacency  then.  The  mood  of 
the  hour  was  not  critical.   The  homes  of 


the  Fairport  gentry  held  innumerable  oil 
copies  of  the  great  masters  of  different  de- 
grees of  atrocity,  which  they  loaned  se- 
cure of  welcome;  with  them  came  family 
treasures  and  the  gems  of  accomplished 
amateurs  who  painted  flowers  or  china 
cups,  or  of  rising  young  artists  who  had 
not  as  yet  risen  beyond  the  circle  of  trust- 
ing friends  in  tlie  town.  In  general,  the 
donors'  expectation  of  gratitude  was  jus- 
tified, but  even  so  early  as  1881  there 
were  limits  to  artistic  credulity ;  and  some 
offerings  drove  the  club  president.  Miss 
Claudia  Loraine,  and  the  club  secretary. 
Miss  Emma  Hopkins,  to  "the  coal  hole." 
This  was  a  wee  closet  under  the  stairs, 
where  the  coal  scuttles  were  ranged.  As 
there  was  no  private  office  (only  a  wire 
cage),  when  Miss  Hopkins  felt  the  need 
of  frank  speech  she  signaled  Claudia  to 
the  coal  hole. 

She  was  closeted  with  her  thus  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  The  subject 
of  the  conference  was  the  last  assault  on 
the  nerves  of  the  committee,  perpetrated 
by  the  Miller  twins — not  in  person  but 
with  their  china.  The  china  itself  had 
the  outward  semblance  of  ordinary  blue 
earthen  ware  of  a  cheap  grade;  but  the 
Miller  twins  were  convinced  that  the  blue 
ware  had  been  the  property  of  George 
the  Third,  had  been  sold  and  was  on 
board  the  ship  with  the  tea  which  was 
rifled  in  Boston  Harbor.  They  had  in- 
sisted in  tacking  these  royal  claims  (in 
the  blackest  and  neatest  lettering)  upon 
the  china;  and  the  awkward  fact  that 
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earthenware  does  not  usually  grace  a 
royal  board,  and  that  the  saintly  old 
grandmother  mixed  up  dates  and  persons 
in  a  wonderful  way,  during  her  latter 
days,  made  no  difference  to  her  loyal  de- 
scendants. 

The  Millers  kept  a  tiny  little  house  on 
a  tiny  little  income;  but  gave  of  all  they 
had  to  give,  themselves,  without  stint. 
They  were  public  spirited  women  if  Fair- 
port  held  any  such.  Although  they  had 
neither  brothers  nor  cousins  to  go  to  the 
war,  they  had  scraped  lint  and  made 
bandages  and  trudged  with  subscription 
papers  and  scrimped  for  weeks,  to  have 
money  to  spend  at  the  patriotic  fairs.  In 
consequence,  they  were  deeply  respected, 
so  respected  that  it  was  simply  impossi- 
ble to  refuse  their  unselfish  offering  of 
their  dearest  god. 

"We're  in  for  the  King  George  china !" 
groaned  Claudia  softly. 

"We  are,"  said  Emma.  "I've  put  it  in 
a  good  but  not  too  good  place;  and  Mr. 
Winslow  is  inspecting  it  now." 

"And  he  knows  about  china;  he's  sent 
lovely  things,"  mourned  Claudia. 

"Oh,  well,  he  knows  about  the  Miller 
girls,  too,"  said  Emma,  smiling.  "I  think 
he'll  forgive  us." 

"You  better  go  explain,"  urged 
Claudia. 

Emma  went;  she  was  an  amiable  girl. 
She  was  not  pretty  like  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Raimund,  who  had  married  the  great 
railway  man  and  was  a  power  in  Chicago 
society;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
radiant  neatness  and  good  humor  of  the 
plain  sister  which  made  her  pleasant  to 
look  upon. 

Winslow's  mouth  and  eyes  relaxed  at 
her  greeting,  and  he  smiled  over  her  oflS- 
cial  quotation  of  the  Millers*  claims. 

"King  Greorge's  table.?  H-m-m,  which 
table,  second  or  third  ?"  His  eyes  twinkled 
at  Emma,  whose  own  eyes  twinkled  back. 

"They're  awfully  good  women,"  said 
she,  in  a  kind  of  compunction. 

**None  better,"  said  he. 


As  he  passed  on,  with  his  little  son  at 
his  side,  she  thought,  "He  isn't  nearly  so 
grim  as  I  used  to  think." 

Mrs.  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Winter  were 
a  few  paces  behind.  They  halted  before 
the  china  which  Mrs.  Winter  examined; 
but  Mrs.  Winslow's  weary  eyes  lingered 
hardly  a  moment  before  they  found  some 
other  object  on  which  to  rest  and  leave 
as  briefly. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  this  priceless  relic 
won't  be  damaged  in  any  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Winter.  "Still" — she  bent  confidently  to- 
ward Emma — "if  such  a  calamity  should 
occur,  I  know  a  shop  in  Chicago  where 
you  can  get  plenty  more  for  three  dol- 
lars and  ninety-nine  cents." 

"I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  it," 
said  Emma,  with  stolid  reticence. 

Mrs.  Winslow  had  not  listened;  her 
listless  face  had  been  transformed;  it  was 
illumined  now  by  the  loveliest  of  smiles; 
she  half  put  out  her  hand  as  a  little  boy 
snuggled  up  to  her  silken  skirts,  with  a 
laugh. 

"Papa  letted  me  come,'*  he  said  gaily, 
"and  Peggy's  here,  too — ^there!" 

Immediately  both  children  were  im- 
mersed in  the  beauties  of  a  collection  of 
rejected  models  which  had  been  obtained 
from  the  patent  ofiice,  and  which,  surely, 
were  the  most  diverting  toys  imaginable. 
"Poor  things,  to  them  they  are  most  val- 
uable!" sighed  Mrs.  Winslow.  She  was 
making  conversation  about  the  Miller 
china;  but  Johnny-Ivan  and  Peggy  not 
unreasonably  conceived  that  she  spoke  of 
the  beautiful  chums  and  hay  raking  wag- 
ons and  cars  and  wheeled  chairs  and  the 
like  marvels,  which  Miss  Hopkins  was  ami- 
ably explaining  for  them. 

"The  least  chip  would  be  irreparable,  I 
suppose,"  continued  Mrs.  Winter,  "thou- 
sands couldn't  pay  if  one  were  broken !" 

"Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  custodi- 
an," said  Emma.  "Pm  in  a  tremble,  all 
the  time." 

"I  pity  you,"  said  Mrs.  Winter,  as  the 
two  ladies  passed  on  to  Mrs.   Winter's 
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grandmother's  blue  and  white  em- 
ered  bedspread. 

^9  Pcggy>  do  be  careful !"  whispered 
ay-Ivan;  Peggy  was  sending  a  ve- 
de  in  dizzy  circles  round  the 
er. 

w  fate  had  ordered  that  at  this  crit- 
iistant  the  children  should  be  un- 
led.  For  the  moment,  there  was  no 
lear  save  a  freckled  boy  in  shabby 
lis,  who  was  in  the  museum  to  help 
other,  the  scrub-woman  of  the  store, 
the  very  boy  who,  indirectly,  had 
fht  about  the  hot  quarrel  concerning 
^blood  feud"  between  Peggy  and 
ly. 

?gy  grew  more  pleased  with  her 
The  velocipede  described  wider 
wider  gyrations  with  accelerating 
;  its  keen  buzz  swelled  on  the  air. 
;*11  hit  somepin!"  warned  Johnny- 
in  an  access  of  fear. 
t  Peggy's  soul  was  dauntless  to 
»sness.  "No,  it  won't,"  she  flung 
Johnny  thought  a  most  particu- 
beautiful  little  swinging  gate  in 
and  tried  to  swerve  the  flying  thing ; 
t  happened,  neither  of  the  children 
;  there  was  a  smash,  a  crash;  and 
Gmd  velocipede  lay  in  splinters  under 
mze  bust.  The  glass  of  the  show 
weL8  etched  with  a  sinister  gray  line. 
ow  look  what  you've  done!"  ex- 
id  Peggy,  with  the  natural  irrita- 
►f  disaster.  "Oh  my !"  squeaked  the 
y  little  boy,  "won't  you  catch  it!" 
y's  anger  was  swallowed  up  in 
b  and  sympathy;  she  pushed  John- 
an  ahead  of  her.  "That  Miss  Hop- 
8  looking,"  cried  she;  "get  behind 
folks  down  the  aisle !" 
»  propelled  the  little  boy  out  of  the 
liate  neighborhood  of  the  calamity; 
irced  a  wicked,  deceitful  smile  (alas! 
comes  easily  to  her  sex),  and  pointed 
hings  to  him,  whispering,  *'Look 
mt!  Don't  be  so  scared!  They'll 
know  we  did  it !"  Already,  she  was 
lering  her  share  in  crime,  with  a 


woman's  willingness ;  she  said  "we"  quite 
unconsciously;  but  she  added  (and  this 
was  of  direct  volition) :  "/  did  it  more'n 
you;  you  were  just  trying  to  keep  the 
nasty  thing  straight;  I  was  a  heap  more 
to  blame.  Anyhow,  I  guess  it  ain't  so 
awful  bad.     Just  those  wooden  things!" 

Johnny-Ivan  shook  a  tragic  head. 
**She  said  thousands  wouldn't  repair  the 
damage,"  moaned  he. 

"You  can't  make  me  believe  those  mean 
little  wooden  tricks  are  worth  any  thou- 
sand dollars !"  volleyed  Peggy.  "Are  you 
sure  she  meant  them?  Maybe  it  was  those 
things  in  the  next  glass  case;  they're  her 
own  things!  They're  some  kind  of  Chi- 
nese china  and  cost  a  heap." 

"And  the  show-case  is  broked!"  sniffled 
Johnny-Ivan,  gulping  down  a  sob. 

"It  ain't  broke,  it's  only  cracked ;  'sides 
it  was  cracked  a  right  smart,  bef o' !" 

"But  this  was  a  new  place,  I  know, 
'cause  I  cut  my  finger  on  the  other,  scrap- 
ing it  over." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  reckon  it  ain't  much 
value,"  Peggy  insisted. 

"I  saw  that  young  lady  come  back" — 
Johnny-Ivan  had  switched  on  to  a  new 
track  leading  to  grizzly  possibilities — 
"maybe  she'U  find  it !" 

"Well,  we're  gone,  all  right." 

"That  little  boy  isn't." 

Peggy  gave  an  unprincipled  giggle. 
**Maybe  she'll  think  it  was  him.** 

"Then  we  got  to  tell,"  moaned  Johnny. 

"No,  we  ain't.  He'll  run  off  and  so 
she  won't  ask  him  questions." 

"But  she'll  think  it's  him.  It'll  be 
mean." 

"No,  it  won't." 

"It's  mean  to  have  somebody  else  take 
your  blame  or  your  punishment;  mamma 
said  so." 

"'Tain't  mean  if  the  people  who  get 
blamed  are  mean,  themselves — ^like  him. 
I  don't  care  how  blamed  he  gets;  I 
wouldn't  care  if  he  got  licked.'* 

But  Johnny's  conscience  was  not  so 
elastic.    "I  don't  care,  either,"  he  protest- 
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ed.  "I — I  wouldn't  care  if  he  was 
deaded** — anxious  to  propitiate — "but  it 
would  be  mean  just  the  same.  I  got  to 
tell  papa,  Peggy.     I  truly  have.'* 

Peggy  grew  very  cross.  "You  are  just 
the  foolest,  obstematest  little  boy  I  ever 
did  see,"  she  grumbled;  "you're  a  plumb 
idiot!  I'd  like  to  slap  you!  Your  pa- 
pa'll  be  awful  mad." 

Johnny-Ivan  essayed  an  indiflFerent 
mien,  but  his  eyes  were  miserable. 

*'Say,  Jo'nivan," — ^her  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper  that  curdled  his  blood, — "were 
you  ever  spanked?" 

"Only  Hilma  sorter  kinder — not  really 
spankingy  you  know,"  confessed  Johnny 
with  a  toss  of  his  head.  "I  just  made 
faces  at  her ;  I  didn't  cry !"  he  bragged. 

**Never  your  mamma  or  your  papa.**" 

**Course  not,"  said  Johnny  with  a 
haughty  air;  but — "Peggy,"  he  said 
very  low,  "were  you — did — ^" 

**0h,  my,  yes!  Mammy  did  when  I 
was  little.    I'm  too  big  now." 

I'm  too  big,  too,  now,  ain't  I?" 
I  don't  know,"  said  Peggy.     "Wulf 
Greiner  was  licked  by  teacher  and  he^s 
thirteen.     It's  whether  it's  mighty  bad, 
you  know." 

Johnny-Ivan  caught  his  breath  and  his 
legs  shook  under  him;  the  horror  of  his 
father's  **licking"  him  came  over  him 
cold;  it  was  not  the  pain,  it  was  the  ig- 
nominy, the  unknown  terror  of  his  fa- 
ther's wrath  that  loomed  awful  to  him. 
As  he  looked  down  the  crowded  room  and 
suddenly  beheld  Winslow's  face  bent 
gravely  over  Miss  Hopkins,  who  was  talk- 
ing earnestly,  he  could  hardly  move  his 
feet.  Yet  he  had  no  thought  of  wavering. 
"I  got  to  tell,"  he  said,  and  walked  as 
fast  as  he  could,  with  his  white  face, 
straight  to  the  group. 

Winslow  looked  down  and  saw  the  two 
children;  any  one  could  discover  the  sig- 
nals of  calamity  in  their  faces:  Peggy's 
a  fine  scarlet  and  Johnny-Ivan's  grayish- 
white. 

"What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  asked 
Winslow. 
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Johnny's  eyelids  were  glued  tight- 
just  as  they  were  when  he  pulled  Peggy's 
tooth — he  blurted  everything  out  in  one 
breathless  sentence :  "Pve  done  something 
awftdy  papa.  It'll  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars—" 

Emma  Hopkins  had  considered  Win- 
slow  an  unattractive  man,  of  a  harsh  vis- 
age, but  now,  as  he  looked  at  his  little  son, 
she  changed  her  mind. 

"What  did  you  do,  son?"  said  he  qui- 
etly; his  hand  found  Johnny's  brown 
curls  and  lay  on  them  a  second. 

"He  didn't  do  it,  really;  it  was  w^," 
Peggy  broke  in,  too  agitated  for  gram- 
mar. "I  was  playing  with  the  little  tricb 
of  the  table,  the  models,  sah,  and  I  was 
making  the  v'losipid  run  round  and  he 
was  'fraid  Fd  hreeik  it;  but  /  did  it,  re- 
ally, sah." 

"And  the  model  fell  on  to  something 
valuable?    I  see." 

"But  he  wasn't  playing  with  it,  he  was 
only  trying  to  keep  me  from  breaking — ^ 

"Well,  young  lady,  you  two  are  evi- 
dently in  the  same  boat;  but  you  aren't 
a  bit  sneaky,  either  of  you.  Let's  see  the 
wreckage ;  I  suppose  you  got  into  trouble 
because  you  wanted  to  see  how  things 
worked,  and  Johnny,  as  usual,  couldn't 
keep  his  fingers  out  of  other  folk's  hot 
water.    Where's  the  ruin?" 

"The  show-case  is  broked,  too,"  said 
Johnny-Ivan  in  a  woeful,  small  voice. 

"But  it  was  cracked  before,"  inte^ 
jected  Peggy. 

Winslow  looked  at  her  with  a  little 
twist.  "That's  a  comfort,"  said  he,  "and 
you  have  horse  sense,  my  little  South- 
erner. I  guess  you  didn't  either  of  yoo 
mean  any  harm — ^ 

"Indeed,  no  sah,  and  Johnny  was  just 
as  good,  never  touched  a  thing — ^ 

^^But  you  see  your  intentions  didn^ 
protect  you.  Distrust  good  intenti<xiS) 
my  dears;  look  out  for  the  possible  con- 
sequences. However,  I  think  there  is  one 
person  to  blame  you  haven't  mentioned; 
and  that  is  one  Josiah  C.  Winslow,  who 
let  two  such  giddy  young  persons  explore 
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imselves.  Contributory  negligence 
red ;  and  said  Winslow  will  pay  the 
d  not  kick.'* 

saying,  he  took  Peggy's  warm 
f  little  fingers  in  one  of  his  big 
bands  and  Johnny-Ivan's  cold  little 
n  the  other,  and  nodded  a  farewell 
ma.  Emma  watched  him;  she  did 
lalize  how  vividly  more  than  one 
n  was  painted  on  her  usually  placid 
smy  more  than  she  was  aware  of 
^inslow's  dark  eyes, 
lon't  know  why,  but  I  dislike  that 
said  Olga  to  Mrs.  Winter. 
oma  Hopkins?  I  shouldn't  have 
le  had  enough  distinction  about  her 
lisliked.  Now,  Mrs.  Raimund — ^" 
rs.  Raimund" — Olga  waved  her 
impatiently  in  a  foreign  gesture — 
las  a  kind  of  beauty,  but  she  bores 
le  is  so  shallow.  Now  this  young 
I — she's  deep.     And  I  do  not  like 

Rrill  tell  you,"  she  added  directly, 
ow  whom  she  resembles.  Oh,  im- 
y.  It  is  my  husband;  it  is  Mr. 
>w.  I  never  understood  him;  she 
never  be  at  a  loss.  They  are  cut 
the  same  piece  of  cloth." 
lever  saw  any  resemblance," — ^began 
Vinter,  a  little  amused,  a  little  em- 
sed. 

►r  I  until  to-day.  But — do  you  be- 
1  presentiments?" 

>t  a  bit,"  replied  Mrs.  Winter 
iiUy. 

»,  I  do  believe.  Well,  chirie^  I  feel 
oung  woman  will  have,  some  day, 
hing  I  love  best,  yes.    So  I — I  hate 

m  talk  as  if  you  thought  she  would 
your  husband." 
me  day  she  will.    But  she  shall  not 


van. 


» 


Y  dear  friend,  this  is — well,  you  are 
Dung  sense!" 

>?  But  you  will  see  it.  Ugh!  it 
B  me ;  let  us  look'  at  these  strange 
5  moods  of  our  town.  Was  there 
mything  cruder!    You   Americans 


think  you  can  buy  anything.  Art  isn't 
bought,  it  grows.  The  redeeming  grace 
of  an  aristocracy  is  its — ah,  what  shall  I 
say?  its  heritage  of  beauty,  luxury,  splen- 
dor." 

"Yet — ^you  say  you  revolt  from  your 
own  country's  manner  of  living,  for  all 
it's  so  refined." 

"But,  yes.  We  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  repose  and  refinement.  We  are  un- 
conscious vampires,  whose  luxury  and 
taste  are  drawn  out  of  the  veins  of  the 
poor,  starved,  stunted  mujiks.  That  is 
why  my  heart  went  forth  to  you  Ameri- 
cans— until  I  knew  you.  Do  you  think 
if  I  had  found  my  dreams  true,  and  you 
were  trying  to  deck  the  bare  homes  of  the 
poor  with  these  bibelots^  I  should  find 
anything  of  the  ridiculous?  Me,  I  should 
be  on  my  knees  to  you !  Nor  would  there 
be  so  much  to  ridicule;  the  worst  art  is 
born  of  pretense — I  speak  your  language 
so  poorly.     I  can't  explain  myself!" 

"You  speak  English  beautifully,  my 
dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Winter,  "our  real 
language — well,  I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  speak  it  or  understand  it,  either; 
and  there's  the  trouble — ^why,  Jo'nivan, 
how  long  have  you  been  walking  behind 
us?" 

**Ever  so  long,"  answered  Johnny- 
Ivan  calmly ;  "but  mamma  says  I  mustn't 
int'rupt.  Papa  says  I  should  tell  you 
there's  some  nice  itchings  up  stairs." 

"Now,  I  wonder,"  thought  Mrs.  Win- 
ter, who  was  an  astute  personage,  "I  do 
wonder  how  much  of  her  ravings  that 
poor  little  chap  heard ;  he  wouldn't  under- 
stand the  last  part ;  but  the  first  was  plain 
English." 

In  point  of  fact,  Johnny-Ivan  had 
heard  every  word. 

On  the  morning  after  his  misfortune 
at  the  Art  Exhibition,  Johnny-Ivan  was 
racing  over  the  lawn  filled  with  an  exhil- 
aration compounded  of  a  number  of  pleas- 
ant happenings.  For  one  thing  his 
"aunty"  had  come  on  a  visit  the  evening 
before.  She  had  brought  him  candy,  a 
five-dollar   gold   piece  and  a   wonderful 
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fireman's  suit  with  helmet  and  breast- 
plate, in  which  he  intended  presently  to 
dazzle  Peggy.  It  was  another  delightful 
thing  that  Peggy  was  coming  over  for 
the  whole  day.  Then,  under  all,  wasn't 
it  spring  with  the  feel  of  spring  in  the 
air,  if  not  yet  the  tints  of  spring  in  the 
trees! 

By  consequence  Johnny-Ivan  smiled 
with  great  friendliness  at  a  small,  well- 
freckled  boy,  whom  he  encountered  cross- 
ing the  lawn.  This  boy  carried  a  tin 
pail.  It  was  a  battered  pail,  and  it  was 
mended  with  a  string. 

"Say,'*  hailed  Johnny-Ivan,  "who 
d'you  want?" 

The  boy  dug  his  bare  heel  into  the 
soft  turf  and  scowled  at  his  little  ques- 
tioner. Instantly,  Johnny  recognized 
him.  It  was  the  boy  who  had  jeered  at 
him  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

"Hello!"  cried  Johnny,  in  a  different 
tone. 

"Didn't  you  git  a  lickin'  yestiddy?" 
said  the  boy. 

Johnny-Ivan  laughed.  "Course  not" 
— he  tossed  his  head  easily — "papa  paid 
'cm.  I  told  all  about  it.  I  wasn't  golnp;' 
to  have  you  blamed."  Johnny-Ivan  was 
not  above  bragging  about  his  virtue. 

"/  run  away;  they  couldn't  have 
cotched  me,"  said  the  boy.  "Say,  didn't 
your  pa  lick  you  when  you  got  home?" 

"Naw" — Johnny-Ivan  essayed  an  iir.i- 
tation  not  in  irony  but  in  admiration  of 
the  other  boy's  accent — "my  papa  never 
licked  me  in  my  life." 

The  boy  eyed  him  a  minute,  digging  a 
bare  heel  into  the  soft  sod ;  his  cynical  air 
melted.  "Say,"  said  he,  "it  must  be 
bully  to  have  a  sure  'nuff  pa  like  that !" 

"Haven't  you  got  any  papa?" 

"Naw,  he's  dead.  I  just  got  a  step. 
My  real  father,  he  was  a  awful  nice 
man.  On  the  river.  This  one  he  ain't 
nothin',  jes'  loafs  an'  bums  an'  licks  us!" 

"Docs  he  lick  you?" 

"Me  an'  ma,  too.  7  don't  mind.  But 
Pm  goin'  to  kill  him  fur  lickin'  ma,  some 
time." 


Johnny-Ivan  stared  at  the  boy's  flush- 
ing cheeks  and  knitted  brow ;  and  his  own 
cheek  reddened.  "I  tcould,**  said  he  firmlv.. 

"Lots  of  times  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  run  away." 

"Why  don't  you  and  your  mother  both 
run  off?"  asked  Johnny. 

"It  takes  money,"  answered  the  boj. 
"Ma,  she  did  save  a  little  money,  but  she 
had  to  spend  it  all  buryin'  baby.  I  guess 
she'd  run  fast  'nuff,  if  we'd  any  money." 

Johnny  was  breathing  quickly.  Here 
was  something  like  the  stories.  "/  got 
some  money,"  he  cried;  "my  aunty  gave 
me  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  and  I  got  it, 
here,  in  my  pocket — see!" 

His  hand  had  dived  into  his  pocket  and 
was  out  again  with  the  coin  glittering  in 
the  palm.  He  pressed  it  upon  the  as- 
tonished lad.  "You  take  it,  you  run 
quick!"  he  cried;  "somebody's  calling 
me.    Mind  you  run !" 

Not  pausing  for  an  answer,  he  sped  like 
a  deer  back  to  the  lawn  and  his  father. 

The  freckled  boy,  after  a  second,  put 
the  coin  inside  his  cheek  and  ran  as  swift- 
ly in  the  opposite  direction. 

John  nv-I van's  head  was  so  full  of  the 
interview  that  he  almost  bumped  into  a 
man,  at  that  moment  mounting  the  steps 
where  Mr.  Winslow  awaited  his  son. 

The  man  wore  a  red  shirt.  He  had 
thick  black  hair.  Serge  Vassilovitcli  it 
was,  revealed  rather  than  disguised  bv 
liquor,  swinging  an  open  paper  and  bel- 
lowing aloud:  "Where  is  the  barina? 
Where  is  Olga  Ivanovna?" 

Winslow,  who  had  a  copy  of  the  same 
paper  in  his  hand  and  whose  face  was  un- 
usually stem,  took  two  strides  toward  the 
Russian.  In  the  hall  behind  appeared 
Hilda  and  Abbie,  the  new  waitress. 

"What  do  you  want  at  the  front 
door?"  demanded  Winslow,  the  Wood 
mounting  to  his  brow.  James,  the  gar- 
dener, Michael,  Jim,  Hilda,  Abbie,  all 
stared  at  him;  but  Serge  stood  his 
ground  and  shrieked  in  Russian  that  the 
tyrant  was  removed. 

"Get  out  of  these  grounds,  you  mur- 
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J  tool  of  murderers !"  bawled  Jo- 

I  see  your  dirty  face  here  again 
le  dogs  on  you !" 

,  whose  legs  had  begun  to  wabble, 
is  arms  and  cursed  in  thick  but 
Russian.      "Get    out    of    here!" 

repeated.  His  tone  had  sunk; 
t  his  h«rd  in  the  bosom  of  his 
nething  menacing  in  his  gesture 
'e  menacing  in  his  eye,  pierced 

thick    wits:    he    submitted     to 

who  whispered  in  his  ear  and 
iway.  The  audience  was  crushed, 
ne,  ventured  comment. 

true  thim  nahilists  have  blowed 
aflF  the  poor  sezar  of  Rooshy?" 

The  reply  came  through  Win- 
it  teeth:     "That  is  just  exactly 

damn  idiotic  assassins  have  done ; 
hey  only  knew  it,  kept  Russia  out 
stitution  for  a  generation,  damn 
'd  like  to  see  the  whole  batch 
The  last  word  might  not  have 
I  last  had  not  Winslow  seen  his 
d  his  wife  coming  down  the  stair- 
1  tried  to  put  on  his  usual  com- 
difference  of  manner.  But  there 
I  the  indefinable  throb  of  emotion 
ir;  and  Mrs.  Burney  knew  her 
"What  has  happened.  Si?"  she 
a  low  tone. 

nihilists  have  assassinated  the 
lid  Josiah.  "Good  morning.  Ol- 
id you  like  the  Gazette?**    As  he 

offered  the  paper  to  his  wife, 
.t  madness,"  she  muttered.     "Oh, 

country !" 

pe,  now,  Olga,"  said  he  gravely, 
e  seen  the  last  of  Serge  and  of 
hers.  You  perceive  what  such 
come  to." 

lade  him  no  answer.  Silent,  they 
together  into  the  dining-room, 
Ivan  following  unnoticed,  while 
ervants  exchanged  significant 
The  breakfast  passed  off  in  ap- 
imity,  mostly  promoted  by  Mrs. 
Josiah  read  the  paper,  as  he 
ling  horrid  details  of  the  tragedy 


at  the  others,  between  mouth  fuls;  oblivi- 
ous to  Johnny's  glowing  eyes  or  Mrs. 
Bumey's  pacific  diversions.  But  Johnny- 
Ivan's  excitement  grew,  it  pulled  him  out 
of  his  chair  and  on  to  his  father's  knee, 
where  he  could  see  the  ghastly  headlines 
for  himself.  "Well,  Johnny,  let  us  men 
go  off  with  the  newspaper,"  proposed  his 
father,  ^^and  leave  mamma  and  aunty  to 
talk." 

Olga  found  them  together,  half  an  hour 
later.  Johnny  was  talking;  she  heard  a 
single  sentence:  "No,  papa,  they're  not 
bad,  cruel  men.  I  guess  the  czar  must 
have  sent  their  friends  to  Siberia  and  that 
was  the  trouble." 

Olga  could  not  catch  the  answer  in  her 
husband's  deeper  tones,  but  she  caught 
every  word  of  the  child's  sweet,  high  pipe. 

**Ye8,  papa,  I'm  awful  sorry  for  the 
poor  czar,  if  he  was  bad !" 

She  did  not  listen  further;  she  went 
back  to  the  house,  to  her  own  little  parlor, 
where  she  waited  for  her  boy.  She  resent- 
ed this  attack  on  a  child's  heart,  forget- 
ting that  she  had  attacked  it  herself. 

When  the  little  fellow  came,  she 
smoothed  his  dark  curls,  fondly  murmur- 
ing soft  Russian  diminutives  in  his  ear, 
and  it  was  as  if  by  accident  she  asked, 
finally:    "What  was  papa  telling  you?" 

Johnny-Ivan  blushed.  "I  guess  I  can't 
tell,"  said  he.  His  head  was  bent,  so  he 
did  not  see  her  cold  smile  as  she  answered: 

"Not  if  you  promised  not.  But  you 
didn't  tell  all  those  secrets  tee  have, 
either?" 

"Not  one,  mamma;  not  one;  I  shutted 
my  mouf  tight^  and  I  didn't  even 
breathe."  Here  he  suited  the  action  to 
the  word. 

She  smiled  again.  **He'8  mine,"  she 
was  thinking,  "most  of  all,  he  is  mine !" 

CHAPTER  V 

AS  GAI.LEY  SUkVES,   NOT   COMRADES 

The  great  trouble  with  Peggy  was 
Girls!     Girls  were  always  tagging  after 
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Peggy.  One  warm  afternoon  two  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  tribe  came  to  Ha- 
zelhurst,  and  they  all  went  off  together 
and  had  **sekrut8."  Johnny-Ivan  was 
told  to  go  find  out  whether  Milly,  Mrs. 
Winter's  cook,  would  open  her  heart  to 
the  extent  of  freshly-baked  ginger-snaps 
and  root-beer.  He  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion, and  then,  when  he  had  honorably  re- 
paid the  future  beneficence  by  reciting 
"Barbara  Fritchie";  and  all  the  stupid 
Milly  and  Ellen  and  Maum  Chloe  had 
done  was  to  laugh  and  say,  "Ain't  he 
cute?" — after  all  this  strenuous  self-sacri- 
fice, the  perfidious  Girls  had  run  away! 
He  plodded  homeward,  wanting  very 
much  to  cry ;  but  he  knew  (his  father  had 
told  him)  that  boys  didn't  cry,  so  he 
whistled,  instead;  and,  in  a  little  space, 
became  so  interested,  planning  a  "se- 
krut"  of  his  own  about  the  ginger-snaps, 
that  he  grew  quite  cheerful.  By  the  time 
he  reached  his  favorite  little  crotch  of 
shrubs  on  the  lawn,  just  below  the  porch, 
he  was  laughing. 

Johnny-Ivan  nestled  in  his  comer,  very 
warm  and  tired  with  running.  He 
thought  that  he  would  forgive  Peggy; 
but  he  would  tie  a  string  under  the  grape- 
vines at  the  foot  of  the  stile  where  the 
girls  used  to  come  to  see  Peggy,  and  they 
would  trip  and  hurt  themselves,  awful, 
and  he  would  then  appear  and  say  he  did 
it;  it  was  a  sekrut.  And  he  would  laugh 
at  them.  He  wouldn't  stop  laughing,  even 
if  they  cried.  This  enchanted  him.  It 
was  pleasant,  also,  to  have  all  the  cakes. 
But  he  was  too  fatigued  to  be  hungry; 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  immediately  he  dozed. 
When  he  awoke,  two  people  were  talking 
on  the  piazza.  They  could  not  see  him; 
but  he  could  see  them,  and  he  could  hear 
them  distinctly. 

The  first  words  which  broke  into  his 
comprehension  were:  "If  you  are  so  dis- 
satisfied with  me  and  I  give  you  so  much 
sorrow,  why  not  let  me  go  away?  I  am 
willing  to  go;  I  want  to  go." 

"You  want  to  go?"  Winslow's  heavy 
black  brows  were  knit. 


She  drew  a  long  shuddering  breath. 
"I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,"  she  said,  **if 
I  don't  go  I  shall  kill  myself.  Take  your 
choice." 

"I  guess  not,"  said  he  (while  Johnny's 
heart  contracted  with  terror) ;  **what  are 
you  driving  at,  Olga?  Try  to  talk  plain 
sense,  for  once;  I've  long  since  ceased  to 
hope  you  would  ever  care  for  me  and  be 
a  wife  to  me  as  other  men's  wives  are.  I 
don't  even  ask  you  to  keep  the  house  de- 
cent; I  don't  expect  you  even  to  return 
the  calls  my  friends  have  made  you,  or 
to  see  them  when  they  take  the  trouble  to 
come  here.  I  don't  see  that  you  are  suf- 
fering, particularly.  You  have  your  own 
rooms,  your  own  allowance  to  fool  away 
on  damn  scoundrels  who  make  all  the 
trouble  they  can  for  me.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  are  civil  to  me  before  Johnny,  and 
that  you  don't  disgrace  me  openly.  Any- 
thing else  you  want  I'm  willing  to  try  to 
meet—" 

"Will  you  let  me  go  away — ^to  France, 
to  Switzerland?" 

**That  would  be  nonsense;  you'd  find 
yourself  mixed  up  with  your  villainous 
crowd  of  assa^ins.  I  will  go  with  you, 
next  fall—" 

She    began    to    laugh    very    softly. 
"Thanks,  but — we  should  be  too  much  to- 
gether for  the  comfort  of  either  of  us.  Jo- 
siah,  let  me  go,  go  entirely.   The  play  is 
played  out,  we  haven't  a  thought  in  com- 
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"That  may  be,  but  we  have  a  child. 
There's  Johnny." 

^^I  have  borne  it  so  long  because  of 
Ivan.  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  Do  you 
guess,  you  Americans,  how  appalling  is 
your  life?  I  thought  this  was  a  land 
where  all  our  poor  Russian  dreams  that 
we  are  so  willing  to  die  for,  came  true. 
And — you  are  not  so  free — ^really — as 
we.  You  do  not  understand — ^anything! 
What  is  life  to  me,  is  folly,  madness  to 
you.  Life  must  mean  something;  it  must 
have  a  secret ;  I  have  sought  for  it  in  your 
scheme  of  living  and  I  can  not  find  it ;  you 
only  busy  yourself  with  the  husks  of  life; 
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the  clothes,  the  houses,  the  power  your 
money  gives  you;  for  you,  that  is  all; 
and  work,  struggle,  the  conquering  and 
trampling  on  weaker  creatures,  that  gives 
you  your  happiness.  To  me  such  triumph 
is  intolerable.  To  you,  my  dreams  are  fu- 
tile folly!  Why  should  we  go  on,  not 
comrades,  only  galley  slaves?  Oh,  Josiah, 
let  me  go  !'* 

Winslow  drove  his  hands  deeper  into 
his  pockets  and  his  mouth  hardened. 

"You're  polite  to  ask  me.  I  wonder 
you  haven't  bolted,"  said  he,  not  even 
looking  at  her. 

"But  there  was  Ivan,"  she  said.  "I 
couldn't  go  without  Ivan." 

"You  certainly  won't  go  with  him.  I 
mean  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  you,  Olga ; 
if  I've  made  mistakes,  they  were  mistakes, 
not  intentional  cruelty.  It  isn't  fair  to 
me  to  take  Johnny  away  from  me,  but  let 
that  go ;  the  main  point  is,  it  isn't  fair  to 
Johnny,  either;  you  don't  know  how  to 
bring  up  a  child  properly.  I'm  not  will- 
ing to  let  you  have  him." 

In  a  tumult  of  feeling,  Johnny  beheld 
his  mother  spring  to  her  feet,  flinging  her 
beautiful  arms  upward,  her  cheeks  afire, 
her  calm  voice  breaking.  The  anguished 
sweetness  of  it  wrung  his  heart,  as  she 
cried :  "But  I  am  his  mother !  And  I  love 
him — ah  mon  diev^  mon  dieu^  how  I  love 
him!  But  you  don't  understand  that. 
Understand  this,  then,  I  will  have  him!" 

"Stay  here,  like  a  decent  woman,  and 
have  him  then,"  scoffed  Winslow.  "Do 
try  to  see  things  as  they  are,  Olga.  You're 
not  trampled  on ;  you  are  a  very  much  in- 
dulged woman.  You  may  be  tired  of  your 
husband,  but  he  doesn't  ask  any  more  of 
you  than  your  coachman  does.  You've 
got  a  nice  little  chap  for  a  son  that  you 
aren't  tired  of — ^yet." 

"Do  you  think  I  ever  shall  tire  of  him  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  Never  mind;  I  only 
want  to  say  that  I  shan't,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, let  you  take  Johnny  away.  I 
think,  myself,  he'd  better  go  oflF  some- 
where to  school — ^" 


"Josiah!  That  Uttle  child!" 

"He's  little ;  and  I  don't  want  to  send 
him,  but  it  might  be  best;  you  have  been 
letting  him  see  that  hound  of  a  Vassil — " 

"Why  are  you  so  bitter  against  that 
poor  man?  I  heard — I  don't  want  to  be- 
lieve it — that  you  set  the  dogs  on  him." 

"I  certainly  did.  He  was  skulking 
about  the  chicken  house  and  I  set  Rube  on 
him;  and  the  patriot  ran.  Oh,  he's  a 
sweet  nature's  nobleman !  I  changed  Rube 
to  another  kennel,  and  just  as  well,  for 
I  found  a  chunk  of  meat  loaded  with 
strychnine  in  his  old  kennel  this  morning. 
And  last  week  there  was  a  bundle  of  trash 
soaked  in  kerosene,  found — ^by  Tim,  not 
Michael — in  the  stable.  You  have  nice 
friends,  Olga." 

"That  was  wrong.  That  was  cruel,  I 
admit  it,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow — Johnny 
thought  how  noble  she  was;  and  his  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  Serge  was  strength- 
ened— "but  he  had  provocation,  Josiah. 
Treat  a  man  like  a  brute  and  he  will  take 
a  brute's  revenge." 

Winslow  made  no  answer;  he  had 
turned  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  city 
and  was  listening.  "Fire  bells,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  there  goes  our  whistle! 
Olga," — ^he  turned  with  a  different  ex- 
pression,— "we  can  finish  this  talk  some 
other  time.  I'm  a  little  anxious  about  that 
fire.     It's  our  district." 

Mrs.  Winslow  did  not  turn  her  head; 
if  he  could  dismiss  the  situation  so  cava- 
lierly, she  could  not;  but  Johnny's 
thoughts  were  diverted  as  if  a  hand  had 
swung  them  round ;  for  the  quiet  air  was 
suddenly  throbbing  with  a  confusion  of 
bells  and  whistles.  The  noise  had  spread 
from  its  comer  of  origin  into  all  quarters 
of  the  city;  and  Johnny,  looking  in  a 
familiar  direction,  saw  a  thick  black  col- 
umn of  smoke  puff  up  over  the  roofs. 

His  mother's  back  was  turned  to  him. 
He  ran  up  to  her  and  clung  to  her  soft 
gray  skirts.  Whatever  he  had  felt  was 
swept  away  for  the  moment  by  a  new  and 
overpowering  excitement. 
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^^Oh,  mamma,  it  looks  right  on  the 
street — papa's  street,"  he  whispered. 

"Why,  so  it  does,"  said  mamma.  But 
she  didn't  seem  in  the  least  frightened, 
she  even  smiled  a  little,  at  least  her  upper 
lip  curled. 

"Listen !"  exclaimed  Johnny-Ivan, 
"papa's  telephoning." 

They  both  listened  and  both  heard. 
"You  all  right,  Hopkins?  ...  Is 
it  bad?  .  .  .  Hm,  yes,  I'll  be 
down.  Shut  all  the  windows.  Turn  off 
the  naphtha  tanks !" 

In  a  second  there  was  a  furious  clang 
on  the  stable  bell. 

"Oh,  papa's  works  are  afire,  they're 
burning  up !  Oh,  mamma !  Oh,  mamma !" 
screamed  Johnny-Ivan,  his  panic  let  loose 
for  once.  But  his  mother's  hand  was  on 
his  shoulder  soothing  him. 

"That's  not  being  a  brave  boy!"  she 
said.  "Be  quiet,  Ivan,  or — I  shall  be 
ashamed  of  my  son  of  whom  I  used  to  be 
so  proud." 

The  words  were  the  strongest  tonic  to 
the  sensitive  little  heart  on  which  they 
fell.  Johnny-Ivan  bit  a  sob  in  two  and 
straightened  himself;  before  she  guessed 
his  intention,  he  had  darted  across  the 
lawn  and  run  like  a  hare  around  the 
house.  The  stable  yard  was  all  motion 
and  excitement.  Tim  was  buckling  straps 
on  one  side  the  horse,  Michael  on  the 
other;  and  his  father  was  already  seated 
in  the  buggy  gathering  up  the  reins. 

"Grood  as  the  fire  department,  boys," 
praised  Winslow  quietly;  "let  her  go! 
Michael,  get  the  gate  open !" 

"Papa!  papa!  lemme  go  too!"  shouted 
Johnny-Ivan;  but  Winslow  shook  his 
head.  "No  place  for  boys,"  he  called. 
Johnny-Ivan,  wasting  no  time  in  en- 
treaty, made  for  the  first  gate.  He  out- 
stripped Michael  and  swung  it  back. 
"Please  let  me  go,  papa !"  he  shouted,  "to 
hold  the  horse !  I  don't  weigh  so  much  as 
Michael.   Please  take  me !" 

"Can't  risk  you,  son,  but  I'll  telephone 
you  how  we  get  on !" 
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The  next  instant  there  was  dust  all 
about  them  and  only  the  dark  green 
wheels  twinkling  through.  "He  might 
have  let  me,"  thought  the  little  boy.  He 
felt  mightily  aggrieved.  Papa  wasn*t 
nice  to  mamma;  and  he  wasn't  nice  to 
him,  Johnny,  he  was  meanJ  Yet  there 
grew  a  gleam  of  comfort;  papa  was  go- 
ing to  telephone  to  him  about  the  fire. 
Johnny-Ivan  stationed  himself  by  the 
telephone.  There  he  stayed  and  waited. 
It  W61S  hard  to  wait,  because  there  was  the 
fire  to  see  outside,  and  every  one  in  the 
household,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Winter,  Mrs. 
Rutherford  and  Peggy,  had  gathered  to 
look.  He  could  hear  their  exclamations, 
yet  Johnny,  although  every  nerve  was 
tingling,  clenching  his  tiny  fist  in  his  im- 
patience, stuck  to  his  telephone,  even  when 
Peggy's  clear  tones  clove  the  din  outside : 
"Oh,  Jo'nivan,  come  on  out !" 

"I  can't,"  he  called  back,  "papa's  go- 
ing to  telephone  me." 

But  you  can  hear  the  bell  out  here !" 
I  know,  but  I  can't  keep  papa  wait- 
mg." 

As  he  stood — on  a  chair  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter reach  of  the  instrument — he  could 
hear  louder  sighs  and  exclamations  from 
the  maids  and  the  men.  The  fire  must  be 
gaining.  Mrs.  Winter  alone  spoke 
cheerfully — "The  blaze  is  gone;  and  a 
fire  always  smokes  the  worst  when  the 
water's  thrown  on!"  Mrs.  Winslow  was 
not  saying  a  word.  Johnny-Ivan's  heart 
sank.  But  at  this  moment  the  bell  rang. 
"Yes,  papa,"  he  cried  before  he  got  the 
receiver  to  his  ear.  "Hello!  You,  John- 
ny?"— the  voice  came  to  him  mixed  with 
a  dozen  sounds,  dulled  into  echoes,  shouts, 
the  swash  of  water  and  the  roar  of  a  crowd 
— "fire's  under  control.    TeU  mamma." 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Johnny,  "did  you — 
was  anybody  hurted?"  But  no  answer 
came;  and  Johnny-Ivan  finally  replaced 
the  black  horn  and  sauntered  out  on  the 
lawn,  feeling  himself  the  bearer  of  great 
news.  Straight  to  his  mother  he  went  with 
it.  "That's  nice,"  she  said  quietly. 
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'Upon  my  word,"  cried  Mrs.  Winter, 
"you  take  these  excitements  coolly,  Olga. 
I  don't  think  I,  myself,  take  on  much; 
but  you  are  a  stoic !" 

Meanwhile,  the  other  minor  members  of 
the  group  were  disappearing  to  attend  to 
their  avocations  or  to  gossip  more  freely 
together,  as  the  case  might  be.  Johnny- 
Ivan  and  Peggy  departed  to  get  a  new 
Oliver  Optic  book,  which  had  just  been 
given  to  Peggy.  There  was  a  boy  in  that 
book  who  wasn't  afraid  of  anything  on 
earth.  Yesterday  Johnny-Ivan  had  been 
keen  for  the  adventurous  Richard's  perils, 
but  to-day  his  imaginary  world  did  not 
entice  him.  Moreover,  his  thoughts  kept 
harking  back  to  the  scene  of  the  morning. 

"Peggy,"  he  said,  "do  grown-ups  ever 
quarrel  .'^  I  mean  grown-ups  that  are  mar- 
ried.?" 

"Why,  of  co'se;  certainly,"  returned 
the  worldly-wise  Peggy.  "I've  heard 
mammy  and  Uncle  Dari,  myself.  Mam- 
my's terrible^  when  she's  r'arin'  and 
chargin' ;  she  called  Uncle  Dari  a  heap  of 
bad  names — " 

"Don't  she  love  him  any  more?" 

"Why,  cert'y  she  does;  she's  just  pet- 
ted on  him;  she'd  bake  all  night  for  him. 
But — why,  ev'rybody  gets  mad,  some- 
times.    You  get  mad  with  tw^." 

"That's  so,"  Johnny-Ivan  agreed  with 
a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

His  father  came  back  at  noon.  He  was 
in  a  strange  good  humor. 

"Those  firemen" — Winslow  talked  to 
Johnny,  rather  than  at  Mrs.  Winslow's 
languid  politeness — "they  were  fooling 
when  I  got  there — afraid  of  the  naphtha ; 
they'd  a  notion  it  was  going  to  explode, 
although  Hopkins  turned  it  off  and  it 
wasn't  any  more  danger  than  a  chicken! 
Hopkins  and  I  took  some  hose  into  the 
shop  ourselves,  and  our  own  men  ran 
right  after  us.  Luke  Darrell  was  there, 
happy's  a  boy  to  be  at  a  fire  again;  he 
went,  too.  Then  the  chief  got  his  head  at 
last  and  got  a  line  into  the  windows ;  and 
all  was  over  in  five  minutes." 


"You  did  it,  papa;  you,  yourself!" 
cried  Johnny. 

"I,  myself,"  laughed  Winslow,  "and  it 
has  ruined  one  good  suit  of  clothes,  or  I 
miss  my  guess."  The  words  were  accom- 
panied by  a  furtive  eyeflash  at  his  wife's 
languid  face.  Possibly  in  his  hot  mood 
of  excitement  he  fancied  that  she  would 
realize,  at  least,  that  her  husband  was  a 
manly  man,  even  rejoice  a  little  that  he 
should  have  saved  his  property,  which  was 
Johnny's  and  hers,  too;  but  Mrs.  Win- 
slow  inclined  her  head  with  a  formal  cour- 
tesy more  chillsome  than  indifference ;  say- 
ing, as  if  to  a  stranger :  "I  hope  you  are 
not  very  tired;"  and  Winslow's  boyish 
gaiety  fell  off  like  a  mask.  But  he  smiled 
again  at  Johnny's  cry :  "You're  just  like 
a  general,  papa,  leading  your  troops  into 
battle !" 

"Humph!  Guess  not  so  bad  as  that, 
Johnny,  but  I  was  certainly  under  fire. 
And  that  reminds  me.  Olga," — this  time 
the  smile  was  his  grim,  straight  line  of  the 
mouth — "I  know  how  the  fire  happened." 

"Was  it  an  indecendary  fire,  papa.'^" 
inquired  Johnny,  who  read  the  newspa- 
pers and  never  hesitated  to  charge  on  a 
word  familiar  to  his  eyes,  whether  his  ears 
had  ever  heard  it  or  not. 

"Yes,  it  was,"  said  Winslow;  "our  old 
friend  Serge  Vassy  was  the  incendiary. 
The  tyrannical  hand  of  the  law  has  al- 
ready fallen  upon  liim.  He  was  seen  going 
into  the  lumber  room  w^th  something  un- 
der his  arm.  And  they  found  the  wreck  of 
a  nice  bomb  there  after  the  fire  was  out. 
You  see  the  fire  didn't  quite  work  to  order. 
Serge  hadn't  counted  on  a  shift  of  wind; 
he  expected  the  whole  shed  would  be 
burned  and  his  pretty  pla3i:hing  with  it, 
but — it  wasn't.    I  guess  we've  got  a  clear 
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case. 

Now,  at  last,  he  had  roused  his  wife; 
the  red  rushed  into  Mrs.  Winslow's  cheeks. 
She  did  not  look  at  her  husband  as  she 
said : 

"Didn't  you  set  the  dogs  on  the  man.'^ 
his  revenge  is  just  as  brutal." 
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"Well,  perhaps.  And  mine,  now,  will 
not  be  brutal,  but  effectual;  for  I  shall 
have  Serge  sent  up  for  ten  years,  anyhow ; 
and  I  have  bought  the  Patch  and  am  go- 
ing to  build  a  branch  factory  with  decent 
houses  for  the  people  working  there." 

**And  the  poor  creatures  on  the  place, 
now?" 

'They  will  have  to  skeedaddle." 
What  will  they  do?    Where  will  they 
go?" 

"Be  a  nuisance  somewhere  else,  I  sup- 
pose. Not  under  our  eyes,  however.  It's 
a  pity  they  can't  be  dumped  in  the 
river,  the  whole  pestilential,  cut-throat 
outfit.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  getting  back 
to  the  seat  of  war." 

He  rumpled  Johnny-Ivan's  hair  in 
passing,  and  hurried  out,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  effect  of  his  last  news  about 
the  Patch. 

"Mamma,  what  does  papa  mean?"  said 
Johnny-Ivan. 

"He  meant,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow  slow- 
ly, "that  he  has  bought  all  those  poor 
people's  homes  and  he  will  turn  them  out." 

"But — maybe  they  want  to  go,  mam- 
ma !"  Johnny-Ivan  was  trying  to  defend 
his  father,  who  had  been  so  brave  at  the 
fire,  but  he  had  a  sickening  light  on  the 
situation  coming  from  a  never-forgotten 
picture  of  furniture  on  the  street,  the 
shrieking  woman  and  weeping  children. 

"Would  you  want  to  go  out  with  all 
you  have  in  the  world  and  no  place  to  put 
it?" 

"Can't  they  rent  some  nicer  place? 
Can't  they  rent  some  of  the  nice  houses 
papa's  going  to  build?" 

"They  haven't  any  money.  Papa'll 
charge  money !" 

"But  not  if  he  knowed,  for  sure,  they 
didn't  have  any  money." 

"Yes,  Ivan,  papa  never  lets  poor  peo- 
ple have  things  for  nothing.  And  he  is 
angry  at  the  Patch  because  Serge  lives 
there.  He  will  turn  out  Serge's  brother- 
in-law,  so  Serge  never  can  live  there 
again." 


"But  the  baby  is  sick.** 

"He  won't  care  for  that.  Perhaps  it 
will  kill  the  baby.    He  doesn't  care." 

Never  before  had  she  criticised  her  hus- 
band to  her  child ;  she  felt  a  cruel  joy  as 
she  flung  off  this  last  fetter  of  her  mar- 
riage. 

"But  come,  Ivan,  I  have  much  to  say 
to  you.  Not  here,  in  the  summer-house." 

CHAPTER  VI 

IN  WAB  YOU  MAY 

The  summer-house  was  so  thickly 
shaded  with  vines  that  it  kept  cool  and 
dim  through  the  hottest  summer  glare. 
It  was  built  of  unhewn  logs,  but  ceiled 
and  floored  within ;  and  it  was  set  midway 
on  the  hill.  Above,  the  tall  elms  and  ma- 
ples dappled  the  clean  hillside  with  their 
shade;  below,  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
brambles,  saplings  and  wild  raspberry 
and  blackberry  bushes  transformed  the 
coppice  into  a  jungle.  Of  a  summer 
night,  the  air  would  seem  to  throb  with 
the  multitudinous  whir  of  happy  creeping 
and  flying  things.  Then  the  princess 
would  come  with  her  little  lover  to  sing 
her  Russian  songs,  in  the  moonlight. 

She  did  not  dream  that  there  was  al- 
ways a  silent,  frowning  guardian  within 
reach,  should  there  ever  be  need.  Win- 
slow  kept  these  vigils  to  himself. 

Sometimes  she  would  talk  instead  of 
singing,  voicing  the  dreams  and  longings 
of  a  passionate  mystic  who  could  not  in- 
terpret her  own  soul,  yet  tried  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  the  universe.  Johnny  loved 
the  little  summer-house ;  he  never  spoke  of 
the  talks  there;  they  were  one  of  the  se- 
crets shared  with  his  mother. 

To-day  the  little  boy  ran  gaily  along 
the  path,  between  walls  of  dead  vines  and 
shrubs  and  thorny  brushwood.  He  car- 
ried his  Oliver  Optic  in  his  hand,  to  read 
in  case  his  mother  should  have  to  go  to 
speak  to  any  one ;  for,  very  often,  of  late, 
"our  people"  seemed  to  come  to  speak  to 
mamma.     Such  times,  she  would  bid  him 
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and  play.  Women  and  men  both 
.  Mostly  they  came  from  the  Patch, 
ima  said  that  they  bothered  papa, 
r  until  to-day  had  mamma  spoken 
ily  of  papa.  He  puzzled  a  good  deal 
t  the  peculiar  behavior  of  grown-up 
le,  wUle  he  skipped  ahead  of  his 
er. 

le  princess,  on  her  part,  was  unusu- 
silent.     She  sat  down  on  the  rustic 

by  the  table,  and  he  took  a  stool  at 
^eet,  his  dark  curls  pressing  against 
knee.  She  had  brought  her  cross- 
1  work,  but  the  gay  silks  lay  un- 
led  on  the  linen,  as  she  sat  with 
ed  hands  and  dreamy  eyes. 
1  at  once  a  shadow  f  eU  over  her  white 
3  to  lie  long  and  black  over  Johnny- 
's page.  He  looked  up.  Serge  Vas- 
itch  had  made  the  shadow ;  but  never 
Johnny-Ivan  seen  a  Serge  like  this. 
fas  perfectly  sober,  pale  and  anxious 
ng,  and  the  hands  stretched  forth 

trembling.  Drops  of  sweat  stood 
r  the  black  locks  matted  on  his  f ore- 
.  "Barina !"  he  murmured.  He  said 
thing  in  Russian.  Johnny-Ivan 
I  not  understand  the  words,  but  the 

Wfiis  entreating.  His  speech  came 
ing,  as  if  the  speaker  were  spent  with 
bg. 

rs.  Winslow  hesitated.  She  answered 
low.  At  once  the  man  flung  himself 
is  knees   before  her,   clutching  her 

and  stammering  broken  sentences 
I  his  eyeballs  rolled  up  at  her  in  an 
y  of  pleading. 

can  not  refuse,"  she  said  in  English, 

how? — ^wait!" 

van,*'  said  Mrs.  Winslow  in  French, 

frou  remember  the  oath  you  swore  on 

word?'' 

lump    swelled    in    Johnny-Ivan's 
it  as  he  answered,  "Yes,  mamma.'' 
)earest,  the  time  is  come  for  you  to 
it.    Do  you  trust  met** 
Tea,  mamma,"  said  Johnny-Ivan. 
e  changed  her  tongue  to  English, 
ips  for  Serge's  better  comprehension, 
exactly  as  I  say.     Exactly.    Serge 


belongs  to  us.     We  must  protect  him. 
They'd  kill  him  if  they  caught  him." 

"Yes — oh,  yes !"  mumbled  Serge,  moist- 
ening his  dry  lips. 

"I  can't  help  him  escape,  but  you  can ; 
yofi^  my  darling  little  son,  have  the  life 
of  a  man  in  your  hands.  Gret  Serge  under 
the  chair  and  put  the  afghan  over  him. 
Get  under.  Serge, — quick !" 

Submissive  as  a  dog,  he  moved  at  the 
beckoning  of  her  jeweled  white  hand, 
cramping  his  long  legs  under  the  rustic 
chair  which  Mrs.  Winslow  shielded  by  an 
afghan,  ere  she  motioned  Johnny  into  the 
chair  and  disposed  his  feet  on  a  pile  of 
sofa  piUows. 

"«So,"  she  approved,  **ires  bieni  Now, 
attend !  Dearest  child !  you  must  be  brave 
and  wise.  The  officers  will  come  here. 
They  will  ask  questions.  Perhaps  they 
will  ask  if  any  one  has  come  here.  You 
will  say,  *Only  mamma.'  Where  has  she 
gone?'  *She  has  gone  to  the  stables.' 
You  will  ask  them,  politely,  to  come  in. 
There  is  the  bench,  should  they  come,  for 
them  to  sit.  But  do  not  fear !  They  will 
not  come." 

**Mamma,"  said  Johnny-Ivan,  "am  I 
to  say  nobody  came?" 

**Yes,  Ivan.  Nobody.  It  is  like  in 
war,  you  know.  In  war  you  may  say 
things  not  true." 

"Yes,  mamma.  I  am  to  fool  the  offi- 
cers because  Serge  belongs  to  us." 

"You  are  all  right!"  growled  the  man 
under  the  chair. 

"Then  I  will  go.  Remember,  I  said  I 
was  going  to  the  stables." 

**I  will  remember,  mamma." 

He  watched  her  light  figure  dwindle 
along  the  dim  path  until  the  narrow  way 
twisted  sidewise  and  it  was  lost  in  the  gray 
shadows.  When  his  eyes  gave  over  their 
search  they  fell  upon  the  book  which  he 
had  retained,  mechanically.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  part  to  read  the  pages.  Already' 
he  was  taking  on  his  role^  his  heart  beat- 
ing faster  lest  imseen  eyes  should  have 
stolen  up  to  peer  through  the  trees. 

He  felt  very  old  and  grand,  also  very 
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scared;  but,  of  course,  that  wasn't  to  be 
admitted.  The  minutes  crept  on.  The 
fingers  shifting  the  letives  of  the  book 
were  fairly  steady.  Maybe  the  officers 
wouldn't  come.  Still,  if  they  didn't,  it 
wouldn't  make  so  much  of  a  story  for 
Peggy;  but  like  a  dash  of  cold  water 
came  the  afterthought;  thU  story  he 
couldn't  tell  Peggy.  Then  he  was  quite 
certain  he  hoped  that  the  policeman 
wouldn't  come.  He  hoped  in  vain.  First, 
some  of  the  twigs  crackled,  next,  a  branch 
broke;  then,  a  stifled  voice  called,  "Be 
careful,  now,  he's  got  the  gun  still!" 
This  was  followed  by  a  loud  shout. 

"Hands  up!"  Three  tanned  and  anx- 
ious faces  peered  into  the  doorway,  three 
pistols  were  leveled  at  Johnny-Ivan's 
curly  black  head. 

He  rose  involuntarily.  "What-t's  the 
matter?"  he  quavered.  He  wasn't  afraid, 
but  it  was  so  sudden;  and  somehow  he 
had  lost  his  breath. 

"Good  Lord,  it's  only  a  kid !"  cried  the 
first  man ;  "drop  your  guns !" 

The  pistols  slanted  lower;  the  men 
smiled  rather  sheepishly;  but  the  leader 
resumed  his  official  sternness. 

Who  are  you?  Mr.  Winslow's  boy?" 
'Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny-Ivan, 

"Wasn't  any  one  else  here?" 

"No,  sir" — he  had  never  told  a  lie  be- 
fore in  his  life  but  he  told  it  quite  easily, 
admiring  himself — "only  mamma  was 
here." 

"Where  is  your  mamma?" 

** She's  gone  to  the  stables.  She  just 
went  a  little  while  ago.  She  said  she'd  be 
right  back.  Did  you  want  mamma? 
Won't  you  come  in?" 

The  men  whispered  together. 

"We're  losing  time,"  called  the  leader; 
"let's  watch  the  stable,  he'd  try  for  a 
horse.  Say,  Johnny  Winslow,  we're  out 
after  the  man  who  set  your  father's  works 
afire.  He  was  caught  and  shot  Officer  Mc- 
Namara,  who's  like  to  die.  Did  you  see 
anything  of  him?  It's  Serge  Vassy — ^" 

"I   know,"   said   Johnny-Ivan,   "papa 
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telled  me  about  him."  He  grew  a  shade 
paler. 

'•"Did  you  sec  him  anywhere  in  the 
woods  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"If  you  do  see  him,  run  after  us — at 
the  barn,  will  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny-Ivan. 

The  bluecoats  withdrew  from  the  door- 
way. 

Johnny-Ivan  heard  the  crunch  of  their 
heavy  boots  through  the  thicket. 

He  went  to  the  door;  and  as  he  stood 
there  he  became  aware  that  his  heart  was 
beating  so  fast  that  it  hurt  him.  Recall- 
ing his  falsehood,  he  wondered  fearfully 
if  he  could  be  going  to  drop  dead  like 
wicked  Ananias.  But  he  had  no  smallest 
thought  of  confession.  "It's  like  it  is  in 
war,"  he  comforted  himself,  "you  got  to, 


in  war. 


Are  they  gone,  Barin?" — ^a  hoarse 
whisper  came  to  him.  In  some  subtile  wise 
it  irritated  him;  here  he  was  doing  all 
these  wicked  things  for  a  murderer. 

"You  keep  quiet!"  commanded  John- 
ny-Ivan sternly,  in  a  whisper;  "you  stay 
right  here  and  draw  your  foots  in.  I  hear 
somebody  coming."  There  wag  some  one 
coming.  He  came  from  the  south  by  the 
cow  path,  some  one  who  knew  the  wood; 
but  in  a  moment  he  turned  from  the  cow 
path  and  broke  (snapping  and  crushing 
the  underbrush)  through  the  thicket  to 
the  right.    And  it  was  papa! 

Johnny-Ivan  showed  no  emotion. 
"Why,  papa!"  he  said,  with  mild  sur- 
prise. 

Papa  was  hatless ;  he  had  torn  his  coat 
on  the  briars  and  scratched  his  face ;  little 
flecks  of  blood  showed  on  his  cheek  amid 
the  gray  short  whiskers ;  he  was  breathing 
hard,  like  Serge;  and  he  looked  angry — 
oh,  but  he  looked  angry! 

"Who's  been  here,  Johnny?"  said  papa. 

"The  coppers,  papa,  the  p'lice.  They're 
after  Serge — " 

"I  know.  He's  been  seen  in  this  wood. 
Did  you  see  him?" 
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"No,  papa."  It  was  said.  It  had  to  be 
said.  It  was  like  in  war.  Johnny-Ivan 
shut  his  little  teeth  firmly. 

"Where's  mamma?   Was  she  here?" 

"She  went  to  the  stables.  She  told  me 
to  stay — ^" 

"Ah-h!"  papa  interrupted,  "when?'* 

"Just  before  the  p'lice — " 

"Did  she  hear  any  whistle  or  any- 
thing?*' Papa  wouldn't  give  you  a  chance 
to  finish  your  sentences. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  think—" 

"But  the  blue  jays?" 

"They're  always  whistling." 

Only  a  second  papa  hesitated,  then  he 
turned  to  Johnny-Ivan.  "Come  with  me," 
he  said. 

"But  mamma  telled  me — ^" 

"Mamma  didn't  know  the  danger 
you're  in.  If  that  devil  found  you  in  the 
wood  alone — he's  due  to  swing  anyhow; 
and  he'd  strike  me  through  you.  Come, 
we'll  go  to  the  stables  together.  Go  on 
ahead,  Johnny,  run  ahead,  I'm  coming." 

Johnny-Ivan  had  never  been  so  per- 
plexed in  his  life.  To  leave  his  charge 
when  mamma  had  told  him  to  stay — re- 
luctantly he  edged  out  of  the  door;  on 
the  threshold  he  ventured  a  further  pro- 
test. "Mamma  might  come  back  and  he 
might  hurt  mamma — " 

"Oh,  mamma's  safe,  he  wouldn't  hurt 
mamma.    Be  quick,  Johnny." 

Johnny-Ivan  ran  out  obediently;  he 
ran  a  little  space  and  halted,  transfixed  by 
his  father's  stem  quiet  voice : 

"Now,  you!  Come  out  of  that  with 
your  hands  up,  or  I'll  begin  firing.  I  saw 
you  move  that  afghan.    Out  with  you!" 

The  afghan  fell  in  a  heap  as  Serge 
crawled  out.  His  revolver  shook  in  his 
hand. 

"Drop  it !"  said  Winslow.  Serge  looked 
a  second  into  the  shining  barrel;  he 
picked  himself  up.  "You  got  the  drop 
on  me,"  said  he  sullenly, 
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"I  congratulate  you  on  your  mastery 
of  American  idiom,  Mr.  Vassy,"  said 
Winslow,  "I  have.  Stand  up.  Now 
Johnny,  run  to  the  stable  and  fetch  the 
policemen.  Hurry  quick,  for  if  you  don't 
I  shall  shoot  Serge,  because  he'll  try  to 

escape.     /  don't  mind ;  but  he  may." 

"Please  don't  shoot  Serge,  papa!" 
pleaded  Johnny,  "he  was  there,  all  the 
time,  and  he  never  hurted  me." 

His  queer  smile  widened  Winslow's 
mouth;  not  in  the  least  a  pleasant  smile; 
nor  was  his  voice  pleasant.  "Then  hurry 
back  with  the  police,  Johnny,"  he  said, 
''hurryr 

Johnny-Ivan  shot  a  single  glance  at 
Serge ;  it  was  to  ask  for  orders. 

"Guess  yes,  you  hurry,"  said  Serge; 
his  hands  were  uncomfortably  in  the  air; 
he  looked  shrunken  and  scared;  and  his 
dirty  pale  face  was  miserable. 

Johnny  sped  away  like  the  wind. 

As  he  raced  stableward,  his  mind 
worked  faster  than  his  feet.  The  only 
chance  to  save  Serge  was  mamma;  if  he 
could  only  tell  mamma  first!  But  out- 
side of  the  stable  he  encountered  the  leader 
of  the  policemen  and  mamma.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  He  blurted  it  out  in  a  sen- 
tence: "Papa's  caught  Serge;  he  says  to 
hurry — they're  at  the  summer-house." 

"By  hell !"  swore  the  policeman  joyous- 
ly, "come  on,  boys,  have  your  barkers 
ready!  We've  got  him;  but  he's  desper- 
ate!" 

At  last  Johnny-Ivan  could  tell  his 
mother,  choking  piteously  over  his  last 
words:  "I  did  try  mamma,  but  papa's  so 
dreffle  smart;  and — and — Serge  was 
'fraid  of  papa!" 

"I  telled  papa  a  lie,  too.  I  guess  he 
knows  it,  too." 

"Never  mind,  darling,  it  was  to  save 
life.  It's  all  a  terrible  puzzle,  Ivan. 
Come,  let  us  go  back  to  the  house,  my 
poor  little  son." 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE 

By  Israel  ZangwUl 

AUTHOR      OF     *'tHE      MANTLE      OP      ELIJAHr    **MERELY      MART      ANNr     ETC. 

THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE— A  NEW  YEAR'S  FANTASY 


BOYISHLY  shouting  "Eureka"  the 
Professor  dragged  his  aged  limbs 
across  the  short  space  of  grassy 
cliff  between  the  laboratory  and  the  house. 
As  he  gazed  upon  the  lonely  sea  and  sky 
a  new  sense  of  kinship  with  tliem  came  to 
him:  he  too  was  to  take  on  immortality. 
The  secret  labors  that  had  consumed  his 
years  were  at  last  rewarded.  He  had  just 
decocted  the  elixir  of  life.  O  how  Lu- 
cinda  would  rejoice! 

But  he  found  the  old  woman  sobbing 
bitterly,  her  gray  hairs  disheveled  across 
the  table  on  which  her  head  lay. 

**Lucinda!  What  is  it?"  he  cried,  for- 
getting the  great  news.  For  he  had  never 
seen  her  weep. 

She  raised  a  wet  wrinkled  face.  **Is  it 
midnight  already,  Anthony?"  she  mur- 
mured, blinking. 

"No,  dearest,  it  is  mid-day.  See  how 
the  golden  finger  of  the  sun  lies  on  your 
silver  hair.  Why  do  you  weep?" 

"I  am  tired  of  life,"  she  said  wearily. 
"I  wish  to  die." 

"You !  You  without  whose  courage  and 
faith  I  should  have  broken  down.  Listen, 
darling.  The  Elixir  is  foimd.  You  shall 
not  die." 

She  did  not  raise  her  head.  "I  have 
died  already,"  she  said  stonily. 

His  blood  froze.  So  this  was  the  great 
moment  of  their  lives. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"No,  Anthony,  you  never  understood 
what  it  meant  to  me — all  that  long  life- 
time of  loneliness  from  dawn  to  midnight 
while  you  were  in  your  laboratory." 
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^But,  dearest,  I  always  found  you 
cheerful,  so  f uU  of  faith  in  me !" 

"My  faith  and  my  face  were  both  lies. 
But  you  would  not  have  believed  in  your- 
self had  I  doubted." 

"That  is  true.  Often  I  despaired,  es- 
pecially this  last  year,  knowing  how  close 
a  race  I  was  running  with  Death.  But 
now  the  quest  is  over." 

"That  is  the  very  reason  I  can  die.  I 
am  no  longer  needed." 

"Needed !  Why  how  can  I  live  without 
you?" 

She  shuddered.  "What !  You  want  me 
again !" 

"Without  you,  Lucinda,  I  would  not 
quaff  the  Elixir.  What  were  eternal 
youth  but  eternal  lamentation?" 

"Life  and  lamentation  are  ever  one." 

"There  speaks  the  voice  of  age,  Lu- 
cinda, of  weariness,  of  disease  even.  Come, 
when  you  have  drunk  me  one  drachm  of 
the  Elixir,  there  will  be  more  sunshine  in 
your  speech." 

"Have  you  tasted  it?"  she  said,  with 
the  first  shade  of  interest. 

"I  gave  one  drop  to  the  venerable  par- 
rot: a  century  fell  from  it  like  moiilted 
plumage." 

"What,  is  poor  old  Gogo  still  aKve?" 
she  murmured,  remembering  now  it  must 
be  ten  years  since  she  had  set  foot  in  the 
laboratory. 

"But  our  lives  are  more  complex,  Lu- 
cinda, and  all  the  fluid  I  have  been  able 
to  manufacture  will  scarce  serve  to  re- 
store us  both  to  middle  age." 

"You  said  ^eternal  youth,'  Anthony," 
she  remonstrated. 
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"Have  patience,  Lucinda.  The  ingre- 
dients take  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  ma- 
ture. Life's  Elixir  proceeds  with  the  leis- 
ure of  Life  itself.  But  twenty  years  hence 
when  the  next  dose  is  ready — "  He  broke 
off,  and  crying  "Come !"  he  took  her  hand 
and  led  her  across  the  grassy  cliff  to  the 
laboratory.  As  they  approached  they 
heard  the  joyous  chuckle  of  the  parrot. 

"Eternal  life,  eternal  youth,"  it 
gurgled  as  they  entered. 

Lucinda  paused,  startled.  The  Pro- 
fessor smiled.  "Gogo  has  caught  up  my 
mutterings  as  I  bend  over  the  caldron." 

Her  footprints  sank  deep  in  dust. 
Every  beam  and  comer  was  cobwebbed, 
innumerable  vessels  and  jars  stood  coated 
with  dust:  the  strange  engines  and  cylin- 
ders were  rusty.  She  saw  how  they  had 
grown  old  together — she  and  Anthony 
and  the  workshop. 

"Eternal  life,  eternal  youth,"  Gogo 
gurgled  on. 

"Ay,  indeed!"  cried  the  Professor. 
Here,  Lucinda  is  the  phial.  The  red 
mark  divides  our  drafts.  We  shall  return 
to  thirty-five." 

**Were  it  not  better  to  shatter  it  and 
sink  to  sleep  with  the  rest  of  majikind.'^" 
she  said,  taking  it. 

"Shatter  our  lives,  our  youth,  our  joy ! 
No,  no,  Lucinda.  I  am  waiting  to  see  your 
poor  face  take  on  the  bloom  of  your  mid- 
way years.  Drink,  darling,  dridc,  and  all 
your  doubts  will  be  over." 

With  sudden  resolution  she  put  the 
phial  to  her  lips  and  swallowed  a  mouth- 
ful. At  once  the  wrinkles  fled :  it  was  the 
cheerful  face  of  fifty.  Anthony  uttered  a 
glad  cry. 

Lucinda  felt  her  limbs  in  amaze: 
straightened  herself  out,  peered  into  the 
little  moldering  mirror,  seeing  a  blurred 
face.  Impatiently  she  brushed  off  the 
dust:  the  buxom  countenance  beneath 
came  out  as  if  she  had  swept  age  away. 
She  gulped  frenziedly  at  the  phial.  A 
peal  of  joyous  laughter  rang  from  her 
rosy  lips. 
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Anthony's  face  was  no  less  radiant,  be- 
neath all  its  wrinkles.  "You  have  passed 
the  red  mark  by  a  hair's  breadth,  dar- 
ling," he  said.  "But  I  don't  grudge  you 
being  thirty- four,  while  I  am  thirty-six." 

"Well,"  she  smiled.  "That  will  be  more 
agreeable  than  being  exactly  of  the  same 
age.  Indeed  a  young  man  of  thirty-six 
would,  I  am  sure,  like  a  much  younger 
wife  than  a  woman  of  thirty-four.  Re- 
bom  as  I  feel,  it  is  not  the  freshness  of 
spring.  Suppose  I  become  thirty  to  please 
you." 

"But,  dearest,  you  forget  I  should  then 
be  forty." 

*'You  would  still  be  a  young  man." 

**My  darling !  The  sight  of  you  makes 
me  a  young  man."  He  tottered  ardently 
forward  and  she  shuddered  back  from  his 
palsied  passion. 

"Then  you  don't  need  the  Elixir,"  she 
laughed,  and  sucked  greedily  at  the 
phial.  A  slim,  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen 
stood  before  him,  with  parted  lips  and  the 
light  of  hope  and  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

The  Professor  grew  pale  and  made  a 
lurching  clutch  at  the  phial.  The  daz- 
zling witch  withdrew  it  mockingly. 

"What  is  the  use?  There  is  only 
enough  to  take  you  to  sixty." 

"Dearest!"  he  quavered.  "Sixty  is 
strong,  is  young !" 

"No,  better  be  content  to  die." 

"Die!  With  your  loveliness  to  live 
for!" 

"Ugh!  Youth  needs  youth.  Tra-la  la 
la !"  the  sweet  lips  sang  gaily. 

"The  Elixir  I"  he  pleaded,  "to  you  it  is 
useless — it  will  only  make  you  a  school- 

girl." 

"That  is  true.  The  parrot  shall  drain 
it.  Tell  me,  will  Gogo  turn  back  to  an 
egg.*^  How  astonished  he  would  be." 

He  flung  himself  on  the  mocking  fig- 
ure. His  rheumatic  limbs  were  as  a  baby's 
in  her  muscular  arms.  She  threw  him  dis- 
dainfully on  his  back  and  the  phial  feU 
with  him,  smashing  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
He  writhed  round  painfully  and  tried  to 
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lap  up  the  fluid  ere  it  soaked  into  the  rot- 
ting board,  but  his  tongue  met  only  the 
green  shoots  and  buds  springing  up  from 
the  wood. 

He  laughed  horribly  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  "Fool !  you  have  thrown  away  what 
— when  even  you  grew  old — would  have 
given  you  ten  years  more  of  life." 

Her  lovely  flush  turned  to  a  ghastly 
white. 

"Nay,  you  have  thrown  away  immor- 
tality," he  went  on  venomously.  "My 
death  is  a  matter  of  days.  Who  is  to  re- 
new your  youth  for  the  second  time?" 

"But  you  will  tell  me  the  secret,  An- 
thony! Darling!  You  know  I  did  not 
mean  to  drink  so  much."  She  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck.   "Tell  me." 

He  shook  off  the  warm  coaxing  loveli- 


ness. 


Yes,  Anthony,  you  must.  For  the 
sake  of  our  long  years  of  love  and  faith 
together." 

"No,  live  long  years  of  love  and  faith 
with  another.  I  shall  await  you  down  in 
the  darkness,  till  from  these  sunlit  cliffs 
you  sink  down,  down  to  the  choking 
waves.  You  will  feel  me  through  the  gay 
years  and  the  roses — tugging  at  your 
ball-dress,  dragging  at  your  hunting- 
skirt — ^you  will  hear  me  beneath  all  the 
music  and  you  will  know  that  you  must 
come  to  me,  that  you  can  not  escape  me, 
and  you  will  see  these  fair  young  cheeks 
withering,  and  under  those  bright  eyes 
the  crow's  feet  gathering,  and  you  will 
know  that  you  are  nearer  to  me,  daily 
nearer,  nearer  to  the  coming  of  black- 


ness. 
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His  face  was  flushed  with  venom,  hers 
gray  with  fear.  She  gazed  into  the  mir- 
ror. This  lovely  face  to  wither  again  day 
by  day.  To  see  it  grow  yellow  and  wiz- 
ened— to  feel  the  blood  grow  chill,  the 
glory  and  freshness  fade  out  of  life — ^and 
that  same  black  pit  at  the  end — she 
shrieked  hystericaUy. 

"Then  share  this  other  phial  with  me," 
he   said.     "There   are   many    Elixirs   of 


Death,  even  as  there  are  many  trap-doors 
of  death,  though  there  is  only  one  gate  of 
birth.  But  this  Elixir  is  painless  and 
prompt." 

She  snatched  at  it,  but  he  held  it  back. 

"Nay,  nay,  1*11  not  be  balked  of  my 
half  of  this,  too.  I  drink  first." 

He  quaffed  scrupulously  then  handed 
her  the  phial. 

They  lay  side  by  side  in  death  on  tlie 
budding  board,  the  old  man  and  the  beau- 
tiful girl. 

"Eternal  life,  eternal  youth !"  chuckled 
the  parrot. 

THE  VANISHING  GENTLEMAN 

A  LITTLE  book  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  unheralded  save  for  a 
preface  by  Coulson  Kernahan,  reads 
like  a  Tract  for  the  Times  in  its  prophetic 
indictment  of  the  trend  of  things.  Above 
all,  the  mournful  question  suggests  itself 
throughout:  Is  the  gentleman  vanishing? 

"The  Views  of  Christopher"  are  "dedi- 
cated to  six  gentlemen,  the  upholders  of 
my  little  world."  Evidently  there  are  at 
least  six  righteous  men  left — more  than 
enough  to  save  Sodom.  And  these  six  ex- 
ist within  the  circumscribed  area  of  one 
person's  little  world.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Christopher  has  been  so  privileged  as,  in 
his  own  petty  circle,  to  exhaust  the  genus. 
Wherefore  we  may  enter  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  whether  the  gentleman  is  fol- 
lowing the  dodo,  with  something  of  the 
same  foregone  conclusiveness  with  which 
the  theological  student  embarks  upon  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences. 

Not  that  there  is  not  grave  reason  for 
Christopher's  misgiving.  lie  is  one  of 
those  rare  patriots  who  can  feel  the  glory 
or  disgrace  of  his  country  without  the 
stimulation  of  shouting  or  sobbing  crowds 
— an  armchair  patriot  in  the  best  sense, 
whose  personal  sorrow  wails  through 
"the  dear  dumb  mouths"  of  England's 
wounds. 

And  when  Christopher  sees  how  the 
modem  Englishman  instead  of  thinking 
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on  "whatsoever  things  are  pure,  lovely 
and  of  good  report,"  hangs  over  the  cess- 
pool of  divorce  cases,  buying  up  evening 
papers  with  the  inviting  placard :  "  What 
the  hotLsemaid  heard  and  saw'* — Christo- 
pher himself  certifies  that  he  stood  by  a 
newsvendor  on  the  Strand  to  watch  the 
silk-hatted,  frock-coated  purchasers — it  is 
little  wonder  that  this  old-fashioned  lover 
of  "Branches  of  Honor"  and  "Flowers 
of  Chivalry"  feels  that  all  the  finer  es- 
sences of  life  are  sinking  into  a  swamp  of 
hopeless  vulgarity.  Many  another  phe- 
nomenon of  our  day  tells  the  same  story  of 
degeneration,  of  what  George  EUot  called 
the  "lowering  of  the  moral  ardency."  And 
— Christopher  cleverly  points  out — if  in 
1848,  under  the  threat  of  Chartist  riots, 
every  Englishman  turned  himself  into  a 
volunteer  constable,  still  more  necessary  is 
it  under  this  subtler  danger  for  every  pa- 
triot to  take  up  a  truncheon  in  defense  of 

"The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
And  pure  religion — breathing  household 
laws." 

So  Christopher  dreams  of  a  "gorgeous 
saving  remnant"  of  the  well-bom  much  as 
young  Disraeli  dreamed  of  a  "young 
England"  party  of  the  sons  of  peers. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  features 
of  the  life  of  to-day  which  expose  us  to 
novel  forces  of  corruption.  The  afore- 
mentioned newspaper  placard,  for  ex- 
ample, diffuses  to  us  the  concentrated 
scandal  of  the  globe,  whereas  formerly  we 
were  limited  to  the  petty  gossip  of  the 
parish.  The  mundane  mudrake  has  made 
us  familiar  with  every  variety  of  filth, 
and  we  wash  not  only  our  own  dirty  linen 
but  that  of  the  backyards  of  the  world. 
Moreover  we  are  in  the  troughs  both  of 
social  and  theological  upheaval  and  the 
ancient  standards  and  ideals  are  oscillat- 
ing with  a  restlessness  that  does  not  make 
for  steady  ethics.  It  has  sometimes  seemed 
as  if  the  modem  code  of  honor  for  a  gen- 
tleman embraced  only  two  principles: 
Never  to  cheat  at  cards  and  always  to  lie 
in  defense  of  a  woman. 


When,  however,  every  adtnission  is 
made  of  the  decay  of  honor  and  chivalry, 
a  good  deal  of  Christopher's  lamentation 
resolves  itself,  like  most  lamentation  of  the 
good  old  times,  into  a  fallacy  of  conscious- 
ness. Christopher  living  in  a  romantic 
dream  of  the  English  aristocracy,  that 
noble  corps  with  the  motto  of  Noblesse 
oblige,  became  one  day  aware  that  there 
were  blots  on  the  'scutcheon.  In  whatever 
age  he  had  Uved  his  keen  vision  would 
some  day  have  detected  them.  But  he 
takes  the  past  at  its  own  valuation.  Liv- 
ing in  the  twentieth  century,  he  is  able  to 
persuade  himself  that  what  he  witnesses  is 
but  a  typical  accident,  and  he  mistakes  the 
coming  of  the  facts  into  his  consciousness 
for  the  coming  of  the  facts.  True,  he 
shrewdly  cites,  as  an  index  of  deteriora- 
tion, the  change  of  nomenclature  by  which 
the  social  strata,  known  in  the  time  of  our 
grandmothers,  **those  women  of  lavender 
and  of  gracious  memory,"  as  "The  Qual- 
ity" are  now  labeled  "The  Upper  Ten." 
But  this  substitution  of  quantity  for  qual- 
ity may  be  due  to  the  discovery  that  the 
quality  of  aristocracy  was  not  remarkable 
or — more  pleasing  explanation — that  the 
quality  of  the  middle  classes  was  as  good 
or  better  and  therefore  the  word  could  no 
longer  be  invidiously  confined  to  one  class. 
An  impartial  study  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy in  its  palmiest  days  is  far  from 
revealing  it  on  the  level  of  those  choice 
samples  Christopher  would  palm  off  upon 
us  as  average, — ^while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  that 
the  greatest  figures  of  British  history, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Nelson,  have  been 
drawn.  The  romantic  ideaUsm  under 
which  an  order  sees  itself  through  its  po- 
ets, historians  and  painters,  makes  ad- 
mirable literature  and  stimulation,  but  it 
must  not  be  taken  at  the  foot  of  the  letter, 
especially  when  its  heroes  are  haloed  and 
screened  by  time.  We  are  in  fact  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  Christopher's  complaint 
of  the  vanishing  of  the  gentleman  is  par- 
tiaUy  founded  on  a  false  conception  of  the 
p^entleman. 
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Cliristopher's  ideal  of  gentleman  has,  I 
gather,  certain  strongly  marked  traits. 
First  and  foremost,  good  birtli,  preferably 
royal.  Secondly,  an  Oxford  training. 
This  latter,  if  not  so  great  a  limitation 
quantitatively  as  royal  blood,  at  least  con- 
fines him  to  Britain,  for  these  are  no 
longer  the  cosmopolitan  days  of  the 
"Dark  Ages"  when  Oxford  attracted  the 
scholars  of  Europe.  Thirdly,  he  should  be 
able  to  fight  duels  for  points  of  honor. 
Fourthly,  he  should  be  as  proud  as  the 
devil  or — ^as  Christopher  paradoxically 
puts  it — as  proud  as  the  Christ.  He  must 
exact  from  himself  every  virtue,  but  from 
the  baser-bom  he  must  not  expect  too 
much.  Fifthly,  and  in  consequence  of 
fourthly,  he  must  never  betray  his  suffer- 
ings or  excite  the  pity  of  his  social  in- 
feriors, or  even  explain  himself  to  them. 

**How  dare  a  jury  acquit  me?"  cries 
Christopher  in  a  fine  burst  of  purple  pride. 

In  short  we  have  a  strange  mingling  of 
the  patrician  ideal  of  Greece  and  Rome 
with  the  democratic  ideal  of  Christianity 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  in  one  per- 
sonality makes  Christopher's  psychology 
peculiarly  fascinating  and  illogical.  He 
even — ^we  have  already  seen — ^boldly 
claims  this  psychology  as  the  Christ's,  and 
will  have  nothing  of  the  "gentle  Jesus, 
meek  and  mild."  Granted  that  to  expel 
the  money-changers  from  the  Temple  is 
to  show  a  capacity  for  the  duello,  there 
are  other  elements  less  easily  conciliable 
with  Christopher's  conception.  Dekker's 
famous  line  which  Christopher  adopts, 
"The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever 
breathed"  sounds  the  finer  because  the 
more  universal  note.  "The  first  true  gen- 
tleman" did  not  speak  with  an  Oxford  ac- 
cent, not  even  his  Greek,  nor  would  he  have 
given  up  a  comfortable  ulster  if  the  pat- 
tern had  descended  to  his  smaller  trade- 
men.  To  change  your  feishion  because 
your  inferior  adopts  it  is  a  way  of  being 
driven  by  your  inferiors.  True  gentle- 
manliness  is  its  own  standard.  Debt, 
which  Christopher  justly  stigmatizes,  was 


the  pet  foible  of  persons  of  quality,  and 
the  very  "gentlemen"  who  would  give  up 
his  ulster  under  mob  adoption  were  capa- 
ble of  not  paying  for  it.  And  they  added 
the  insult  of  contempt  for  the  tailor  to 
the  injmry  of  indebtedness.  Christopher's 
ideal  suffers  from  similar  scomfulness.  It 
is  insular,  and  insolent.  It  does  not  much 
matter  forsooth  if  the  lower  orders  behave 
as  cads!  The  true  gentleman  is  larger 
and  less  self-conscious  and  more  anxious 
that  nobody  shaU  be  a  cad  than  that  he 
should  be  a  gentleman.  Birth,  indeed,  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  gentleman,  for 
the  gentleman  is  the  "gentleman  bom." 
Like  the  poet  he  can  not  be  made.  But 
the  birth  does  not  depend  upon  the  pe- 
culiar social  stratum — ^it  is,  like  genius,  a 
divine  accident.  It  may  occur  in  any  rank, 
in  any  breed.  Nor  can  it  be  reduced  to  an 
hereditary  system.  St,  Paul  himself, 
whom  Christopher  so  suggestively  com- 
pares to  a  poor  proud  modem  Irish  gen- 
tleman "of  the  best  breed,"  had  nothing 
of  that  exalted  lineage  which  serves  Chris- 
topher's theories  anent  St.  Paul's  master. 
In  fact,  Christopher's  glorification  of 
birth  ends  in  an  Irish  bull,  for  at  what 
point  does  a  noble  family  begin  to  be 
born?  The  first  chieftain  or  king,  the  man 
who  had  the  most  of  "the  quality"  would 
— ^like  Saul  or  David — ^have  no  pedigree 
at  all.  "J^  8ui8  un  ancetre^^^  said  Na- 
poleon in  a  spirit  that  should  assuredly 
please  Christopher.  I  fear  the  truth  is — 
as  I  have  expressed  it  elsewhere — that 
most  people  of  birth  trace  their  descent 
either  to  an  ancestor  of  whom  they  would 
be  ashamed  or  to  an  ancestor  who  would 
be  ashamed  of  them.  As  to  Christopher's 
attack  on  the  opulent  Mustards  of  Bal- 
ham  because  they  dress  their  flunkeys  in 
yellow  and  scarlet,  it  is  surely  beside  the 
mark,  despite  the  vivid  Carlylean  argu- 
ment that — ^in  fits  much  as  the  colors  of 
your  servants'  uniform  depend  on  the 
tinctures  of  your  escutcheons — ^the  flun- 
keys of  the  Mustards,  who  have  no  coat  of 
arms,    should    legally    go    naked*     For 
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'Hhree  able-bodied  rascals  to  undo  one 
door"  is  none  the  less  a  senseless  and 
criminal  folly  whether  they  are  illegally 
uniformed  in  Balham  or  legally  in  Bel- 
gravia.  This  reverence  for  heraldry  and 
knightly  tradition  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  complacent  picturing  of  the  Christ  fits 
"prynce  of  cote  armure." 

CSuristopher's  snobbery  and  priggish- 
ness  are,  however,  redeemed  by  his  foresee- 
ing that  the  critics  would  accuse  him  of 
them,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  his  spirit  the 
trappings  of  dignity  stiU  adorn  and 
guard  the  mediaeval  realities  in  all  their 


early  spiritual  freshness.  He  re-vitalizes 
the  Herald's  office  to  its  archaic  signifi- 
cance till  "gules"  and  "or"  begin  to  glow 
fits  if  with  lifeblood. 

In  an  age  when  feudalism  has  decayed 
and  a  satisfactory  new  social  order  has  not 
yet  struggled  into  birth,  "The  Views  of 
Christopher"  are  entitled  to  respectful 
hearing.  He  offers  us  a  profound  criti- 
cism of  "the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  and 
much  that  is  new  and  vigorous  in  defense 
of  much  that  is  old  and  obsolescent.  And  it 
is  comforting  to  think  that  so  long  as  he 
lives,  there  will  be  at  least  one  gentleman. 


THE  GOLD  OF  YOUTH 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

WHAT  is  it  worthy  my  masters^  to  be  young? 
Youth  sees  that  kindly  Wisdom  dwells  not  close. 
But  far  to  seek^  and  girt  with  perilous  foes ; 
Youth  knows  inconstant  singing  is  not  flung 
Across  the  years,  and  that  his  erring  tongue 
Speaks  to  the  wind  that  scatters  wide  the  rose; 
Youth  dares  not  trust  the  careless  pride  he  shows 
So  oft  he  sits  his  broken  hopes  among. 

Still,  being  young,  I  would  not  lose  the  light. 
The  breathing  passion  of  the  wings  untried, 
The  path  that  Time  shall  mark,  and  Sorrow  prove: 

Still,  being  young,  I  hold  the  chance  of  night. 
The  promise  of  the  mom,  the  flowing  tide, 
And  twilight  Death  beyond  the  isles  of  Love. 
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By  Will  Levington  Comfort 


PEELE  was  a  wandering  English- 
man with  certain  virtues  and  a 
great  deal  to  say.  Kecler,  who 
sat  beside  him  on  the  balcony  of  a  fonda 
overlooking  the  plaza  of  Bogota,  was  a 
Chicago  special  writer,  just  now  engaged 
in  covering  the  features  of  a  Colombian 
revolution  for  the  Express  Syndicate. 
The  two  were  talking  about  Graver,  a 
free  lance,  who  sat  in  his  room  back  of 
the  balcony,  goading  unto  desperation 
an  unoiled  and  tropical-rusted  type- 
writer. The  hoj>es  and  memories  of 
Graver  also  moved  in  a  Chicago  setting, 
though  it  appears  that  he  bunked  and 
rode  and  shared  labor  with  Keeler  for 
other  and  unknowable  reasons. 

"It  isn't  in  human  fiber  to  endure  any 
such  amount  of  work,"  Keeler  whispered. 
"Gravey's  been  at  it  for  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  sixteen  times  sixteen  days." 

"It's  a  desecrytion,"  said  Peele.  "It 
shauws  money-greed  an'  is  baund  t'  be 
shoddy,  y'  knauw." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,  Peele," 
Keeler  remarked.  "I  know  Gravey's 
stufF.  It's  good  and  clean  and  gritty. 
You  can  turn  it  in  without  editing.  He 
was  liked  back  in  Chicago;  so  was  his 
stuff.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  his 
energy  since  we  came  here,  because  he 
liked  to  lounge  back  in  Chicago  as  well 
as  any  of  us — ^" 

"My by  'e  married  a  girl  just  before 


'e  came." 


<«' 


'No,  he's  been  married  for  three  or 
four  years.  That  didn't  make  the  differ- 
ence. He  was  always  square  at  home,  you 
know ;  has  a  great  little  outfit — ^fine  lady, 
pair  roly-poly  cherubs,  all  sorts  of  books 
and  dogs  and  things — ^but  he  wasn't  the 
sort  to  forget  all  his  friends,  that's  what 
I  mean,  just  because  he  was  married." 
^E's  a  free  lawnce,  Fm  tauld,"  Peele 


«  r 


said  languidly,  "un-limited  spyce  'n'  all 
that.  Tell  me  nauw,  'ow  much  does  'e 
myke  ?" 

"Altogether  too  much — ^an  amount, 
wholly  unnewspaperlike.  Fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  a  day,  likely.  And  he  don't  write 
easily — labors,  groans,  sweats  blood  be- 
fore he  gets  it  coming — " 

A  fit  of  coughing  in  Graver's  room  si- 
lenced the  typewriter.  Afterward  there 
was  the  squeak  of  a  drawn  cork,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  gurgle,  followed  by  a  harsh 
expulsion  of  breath,  as  from  one  nause- 
ated. 

"And  that's  all  new  too,"  Keeler  re- 
sumed, half-angrily.  "Stimulant!  It's 
so  easy,  so  devilish  easy,  to  get  used  to 
working  that  way.  I  believe  I'll  go  and 
rope  him  down,  strangle  him  and  make 
him  see  the  right  way !" 

"I  wouldn't,  y'  knauw,"  Peele  said 
thoughtfully.  "Myby  'e's  got  his  reasons. 
*  *  *  What  I  have  seen!  What  I 
have  seen!  Wyte  till  ye've  been  back  'n 
forth  'ere  for  five  years  as  I  'ave.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
*I  'ave  'ad  playmates ;  I  'ave  'ad  compan- 
ions ♦  ♦  ♦;  aU,  all  are  gone,  the  old 
familiar  f yces !'  " 

And  thereupon  Peele  went  down  deep 
into  his  inner  consciousness  and  brought 
forth  a  tale,  a  repellent,  barbaric  tale  of 
Colombia,  that  would  have  been  bad 
enough  in  a  metropolitan  club-room,  but 
had  no  place  whatsoever  in  the  midst  of 
a  land  that  swarmed  with  sinister  menaces 
and  swift  and  dreadful  modes  of  death. 

The  bells  had  rung  midnight,  but  Bo- 
gota was  still  awake.  For  hours  Luapo's 
column  of  eighteen  thousand  men  had 
lain  partly  in,  but  mostly  out,  of  the 
town,  like  a  snake  with  its  head  in  a  foul 
jug.  White-coated,  bare-footed  figures 
slid  to  and  fro  across  the  plaza,  compli- 
cating the  shadows  and  corrupting  the 
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patches  of  light.  On  the  following  dawn, 
General  Luapo  was  to  move  his  column  of 
government  defenders  out  into  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  meet  and  stop  the  rebel,  Tor- 
ron,  who  was  marching  his  army  in  to 
take  the  capital. 

"I  haven't  been  here  quite  a  year  yet, 
much  less  five,"  said  Keeler,  breaking  the 
silence  which  followed  the  tale,  "but  I 
have  seen  enough,  God  knows!  I  have 
been  shot  at  and  apologized  to  because  I 
was  missed.  I  have  seen  children  cow- 
hided  into  soldiers;  I  have  seen  fifteen 
hundred  dead  on  one  field ;  I  have  seen  the 
teeth  of  the  dead  knocked  out  with  mus- 
ket-butts for  the  gold  they  contained !  I 
do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  South 
America,  but  I  do  know  that  compared  to 
Colombia,  darkest  Africa  is  as  bright  as 
the  Southern  Cross  and  Siberia  as  chaste 
as  the  Milky  Way  i  ♦  *  ♦  And  I  was 
told  when  I  left  the  office  in  Chicago  to 
bring  out  the  opera  bouffe.  I  thought  I 
woud  lie  in  a  hammock  and  watch  pea- 
shooter revolutions — hell !" 

Graver's  pale  face  was  thrust  out  of 
the  doorway. 

**Say,  fellows,"  he  said  bashfully, 
"what  is  that  smell  that  comes  up  over 
the  balcony — ^jasmine  or  magnolia?  I 
want  to  use  it,  and  I  never  could  tell  the 
difference  between  a  tulip  and  a  turnip." 

"Jasmine  or  magnolia!"  Keeler  re- 
peated. "They'll  be  bloomin'  over  your 
long-geared  grave  if  you  don't  quit  push- 
ing this  work-matter  into  fanaticism. 
You  smell  garlic  and  dobie  cigarettes  and 
have  worked  yourself  into  a  maudlin  state 
of  flowers." 

Graver  drew  back  with  a  smile.  He 
was  exceedingly  tall,  apparently  about 
thirty  years  old.  Pallor  overpowered  the 
tan  upon  his  face  and  his  brown  eyes  were 
misty,  half-desperate  with  illness  and  fa- 
tigue. Peele  sought  his  mosquito  net- 
tings soon  afterward,  and  Keeler  re- 
mained upon  the  balcony  to  finish  a  ci- 
gj^P^     «     «     «     rpi^g     coughing    began 

again,    and    the    spell    was    prolonged. 
Keeler  hurried  to  the  other's  room.     He 


found  Graver  doubled  over  in  a  chair, 
nervously  endeavoring  to  hide  the  evi- 
dences of  a  hemorrhage.  Keeler  helped 
his  friend  to  the  cot  in  the  corner. 

"And  may  I  ask  one  more  favor?" 
came  in  a  whisper  from  beneath  the  mos- 
quito curtains. 

"Of  course.    What  is  it,  Gravey?" 

"Put  the  typewriter — case  and  all — 
under  my  pillow.  It  props  me  up,  you 
know.  You  see  my  chest  tickles  if  I  lie 
flat.  I  hope  to  get  even  with  you  some- 
time. *  *  *  Ah,  that's  so  much  bet- 
ter !  Thank  you.  And  say,  Keeler,  don't 
let  the  column  get  away  without  us  in 
the  morning." 

It  may  have  been  that  General  Luapo's 
mustachios  resisted  their  regular  lance- 
pointing  from  wax  that  morning;  at  all 
events  the  army  waited  until  the  heat  of 
full  day  steamed  up  from  the  gutters  and 
pranced  upon  the  highways.  What  was 
left  of  the  populace  when  the  great  col- 
umn moved  out  at  last,  vented  neither 
tears  nor  cheers,  since  war  had  become  a 
mere  stale  and  costly  fad  of  the  men- 
folks.  The  two  from  Chicago  waved  an 
adios  toward  Peele  on  the  balcony,  and 
set  about  the  day's  work  with  many 
thoughts  and  no  emotion.  As  the  hours 
passed,  Graver  saw  much  to  smile  and 
chat  about,  although  his  gray-white  face 
was  drawn  and  shadowed  by  pain. 

Luapo  pushed  straight  into  the  Cor- 
dilleras— with,  who  can  tell,  how  many 
torments  of  fear?  On  the  second  day  he 
immured  himself  within  the  heart  of  the 
column ;  and  upon  the  third  morning  was 
to  be  seen  clinging  to  its  tail.  Upon  that 
third  morning  the  battle  came.  The  task 
of  making  the  world  understand  that  it 
was  a  battle  against  preconceived  comic- 
opera  notions  (which  mere  bulletins  of 
dead  would  not  assail)  devolved  upon  the 
pair  of  correspondents.  Two  miles  away, 
on  the  far  side  of  a  gently  sloping 
plateau,  showered  with  ardorous  sunlight, 
awaited  Torron  with  twelve  thousand 
Liberals.  Torron  was  a  new  Pizarro.  He 
had  three  cartridges  to  a  man  and  was  as 
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careless  of  human  life  as  the  first  flood. 
He  had  set  out  to  take  Bogota  and  fig- 
ured that  he  would  lose — only  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  killed  himself.  He  fuUy  un- 
derstood the  trepidations  of  Luapo  and 
expected  to  run  through  him  and  the 
Government  command  as  fire  through 
paper. 

He  set  about  the  matter  masterfully — 
lifted  his  men  in  the  morning  glow  and 
charged  them  forward  with  crackling 
Spanish.  The  rebels  were  more  than  a 
mile  away  when  Luapo  falteringly  or- 
dered a  volley.  Torron  charged  forward, 
but  answered  not  a  shot.  When  one  has 
but  three  cartridges  to  kill  three  men,  one 
does  not  fire  at  two  thousand  yards.  The 
guns  of  the  government  were  sizzling  hot 
before  the  rebels  were  within  even  bruis- 
ing range. 

And  right  here  Graver  conceived  a 
brilliant,  if  reckless,  idea.  The  column 
was  skirmished  out  and  belly-down  to 
meet  the  impetus  of  Torron.  Luapo  was 
behind  the  facing  line  and  Graver  found 
him  there.  The  general  was  as  one  who 
rides  upon  the  crawling  fumes  of  alcohol. 
That  daub  of  yellow  which  surpasses  all 
pigment  was  upon  his  face.  His  black 
eyes  seemed  to  burst  with  horror;  his 
body  was  bearing  down  with  a  sort  of 
crying  need  for  the  sand,  and  his  out- 
stretched fingers  groped  for  his  gods. 
All  his  fat  was  living  fear.  Graver 
walked  about  the  general,  camera  in 
hand.  He  found  the  proper  distance  and 
chose  the  proper  light.  He  touched  a 
certain  button  that  made  the  camera  in- 
finitely precious. 

Keelcr  saw  it  all  from  a  distance,  and 
what  he  felt  was  mingled  envy  and  re- 
gret. He  knew  that  such  a  picture  would 
be  the  biggest  feature  Colombia  ever  fur- 
nished. He  knew  moreover  that  it  would 
blur  the  type  that  numbered  the  dead, 
and  spoil  the  steady  effort  of  his  news- 
paper columns,  in  heightening  the  ele- 
ment of  comic  opera.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Just  as 
the  button  was  pressed,  Keeler  saw  the 
staring  eyes  of  Luapo  fasten  upon  the 


man  with  the  camera;  he  saw  suddenly 
depicted  among  the  terrors  of  Luapo's 
face  a  hatred  that  can  not  exist  far  from 
the  equatorial  line  and  has  an  exact  coun- 
terpart nowhere  outside  of  Colombia. 

On  that  last  night  in  Bogota,  while  in 
Graver's  room,  there  had  been  thrust  up- 
on Keeler  a  certain  irrevocable  fact  in  his 
friend's  case.  The  look  upon  Luapo's 
face  created  a  doubt  and  altered,  yet 
hastened  the  fact. 

And  all  this  time  the  new  Pizarro  was 
coming,  coming!  Torron  was  only  three 
hundred  yards  away,  unstopped  by  a 
gale  of  bullets.  Atoms  of  his  rebellion 
lay  behind  now,  a  wide  and  a  red  trail, 
but  the  aim  was  not  lost.  Torron  yelled 
an  order;  his  aides  screamed  the  dupli- 
cate on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  the 
whole  command  dropped  to  its  knees  and 
fired — ^the  first  of  the  three  cartridges! 
That  instant  the  government  cowered 
and  trembled.  Then  from  out  the  wall 
of  white  smoke  ahead  emerged  the  rebels 
once  more,  coming,  coming!  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
You  could  see  faces  and  falling  human 
fragments  now.  Again  the  crouch  to 
fire  all  along  Torron's  line,  and  from  out 
the  white  smoke  appeared  a  fresh  charge. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  battle.  The 
government  shot  in  air,  turned,  wavered 
and  ran  back. 

If  the  voice  of  Torron  could  have 
reached  his  entire  line  that  moment,  Bo- 
gota would  have  flung  a  different  flag. 
The  Pizarro  of  the  Liberals  saw  that  he 
had  uprooted  the  government  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  ammunition,  and  thundered 
an  order  to  save  the  third  explosive — 
even  as  his  remote  companies  were  empty- 
ing their  magazines  upon  the  unnerved 
and  jumbled  mass  of  the  defenders !  And 
it  came  about  that  one  of  Luapo's  colo- 
nel's heard  Torron's  warning  about  the 
last  cartridge,  and  fleeing,  he  grew  brave. 
He  communicated  what  he  heard  to 
Luapo,  who,  fleeing,  grew  cunning. 

"We  will  fall  back  a  little  farther,"  the 
general  panted,  "and  then  turn  and  rend 
him  when  he  has  fired  his  last  shot  P' 
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With  glad  improvidence  the  greater 
number  of  the  rebels  released  their  third 
cartridge  upon  the  fleeing  force ;  and 
when  the  shaking  government  turned, 
through  the  force  of  "inspired"  command, 
it  found  in  the  amazed  and  stubborn  reb- 
els— a  great  mass  of  rifle-meat. 

The  plateau  felt  silent  after  the  guns, 
although  it  murmured  with  moanings 
and  was  dreadful  with  heat. 

"One  thing  I  have  learned,"  Graver 
gasped,  looking  back  upon  the  terrible 
garment  of  fallen  which  the  land  wore, 
"the  Colombian  can  figlit  best  against  the 
government." 

Keeler  was  counting,  and  made  no  re- 
ply. Torron  had  crutclied  his  way  out 
of  range,  leaving  his  dead.  The  soldiers 
of  Luapo  dug  graves  ineff'ectually,  but 
looted  the  bodies  with  skill ;  while  the 
general  and  his  officers  drank  wine  and 
sang  the  songs  of  victory.  Keeler  count- 
ed the  fallen  until  his  brain  roared  with 
reflected  agony  and  the  shadows  grew 
long  and  deep  upon  the  weltering  field. 
Graver  completed  his  reel  of  films — a 
chamber  of  horrors,  mitigated  only  by 
that  incarnation  of  fright — Luapo  under 
fire !  The  two  were  returning  to  the  gen- 
eral's camp  as  the  moon  was  rising;  and 
often  they  looked  back,  though  the  sight 
tortured  the  brain  and  ner\'es  that  moved 
them. 

"I  counted  and  I  counted!"  Keeler 
muttered  hoarsely.  (His  face  seemed 
chalky  in  the  moonlight,  and  his  eyes 
darted  and  started  here  and  there.) 
"Then  I  would  lose  it  all  bending  over 
some  crying,  dying  lump ;  then  I  would 
try  again,  until  the  numbers  flew  from 
me  like  a  scared  swarm  of  bees !  I  couldn't 
clutch  'em-  I  don't  understand,  quite.  I 
couldn't  write  the  story  now.  Why, 
Gravey,  there  are  thousands — thousands 
of  dead  and  dying  back  there!  And  I 
don't  know  even  the  name  of  the  battle !" 

"Nor  I,"  whispered  Graver,  "but  I've 
got   pictures!      Maybe   I've   got  two   or 


three  views  on  one  film,  I  don't  know ;  but 
some  are  right,  and  they'll  cover!  My 
head  was  gone,  too,  at  times.  Once  I  had 
to  shut  one  eye  to  see  things — as  if  I 
were  drunk.  But  I've  got  some,  and 
they're  good !  Luapo,  crazy  with  fear, 
is  there;  the  charge  of  Torron  is  there; 
the  dead  and  dying  and  the  ghouls  are 
ther^ — a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
things  in  this  little  black  box!  Hark, 
somebody's  calling !" 

Then  the  two  heard  plainly  a  thin, 
whining  voice  from  a  blotch  in  the  moon- 
light to  the  right,  crying  in  mongrel 
Spanish:  "Ah,  gentlemen,  gentlemen — 
come  here  a  moment !  For  the  love  of  the 
Holy  Mother,  straighten  out  my  limbs!" 

They  hurried  toward  the  voice.  Grayer 
was  the  first  to  kneel  over  a  white-coated 
body,  the  face  of  which  was  partly  cov- 
ered. ♦  *  ♦  There  was  a  streak  of 
white  fire  and  the  crash  of  a  pistol. 
Graver  tumbled  forward.  The  camera 
was  torn  from  his  hands  and  the  figure 
wriggled  from  beneath  and  zig-zagged 
away,  dodging  the  six  shots  from  Keel- 
er's  weapon. 

And  the  message  follows  which  Graver 
found  time  to  whisper: 

"It  was  all  on  account — of  that  pic- 
ture. Luapo  sent  one  of  his  body-guard 
to  get  it — but  don't  let  'em  know  you 
know,  Keeler!  Please  don't.  ♦  ♦  * 
Hell,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  was  gone  anyway. 
They  wouldn't  give  me  any  life  insurance 
when  I  left — that's  how  I  knew — that's 
why  I  worked  so!  *  *  *  Had  to 
make  insurance,  you  know, — ten  dollars 
a  column, — and,  God,  I've  written  five 
hundred, — all     checks     sent     home,     too! 

*  *  *  They'll  get  along!  You'll 
know    best   what   to   tell    'em — bless   'em ! 

*  *  *  And  say,  Keeler,  when  you 
write  the  story — say — thousands  of  dead 
in  the  moonlight — don't  look  like  toad- 
stools!       7?ick     Heldar     said     they     did 

*  *  *  and  put — put  the  typewriter 
— case  and  all — under  my  pillow — " 
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AM  positive,  William,  that  the  man 
is  a  counterfeiter,  or  something  just 
as  bad,"  declared  Mrs.  Mogg,  with 
an  air  of  finality. 

"What  reason  have  you  to  think  that.'^" 
asked  William  mildly,  from  behind  his 
evening  newspaper. 

"Why  does  he  live  all  alone  in  that  out- 
of-the-wav  Hutchinson  house,  and  shun 
human  society?" 

"Possibly  he  enjoys  minding  his  own 
business.  Such  a  thing,  my  dear,  is  con- 
ceivable." 

"Why  does  he  turn  night  into  day.'^" 

"I  didn't  know  that  he  did." 

"Of  course  not ;  because  it  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  be  in  your  eternal  newspaper.  Mr. 
Sherlock,  the  milkman,  says  the  milk  bot- 
tie  is  never  taken  in  before  noon." 

"Hmh !"  said  William,  pretending  seri- 
ousness.  "That  does  look  suspicious." 

"Mr.  Sherlock  says  there  is  always  a 
smell  of  chemicals  about  the  place;  and 
this  morning," — Mrs.  Mogg  lowered  her 
voice  to  a  key  more  suited  to  the  reveal- 
ment, — "when  Mr.  Sherlock  was  going 
by,  a  window  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  out. 
What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  William,  return- 
ing to  his  newspaper,  "if  the  man  tries  to 
pass  any  of  his  bad  money  on  you,  let  me 
know,  and  I'll  have  the  law  on  him." 

Joyous  Pleasaunce  was  a  suburb— you 
might  conjecture  that;  and  betwixt  8:43 
A.  M.,  when  the  last  commuter  departed 
cityward,  and  5:37  p.  m.,  when  the  first 
arrived,  Joyous  Pleasaunce  was  an  Adam- 


less  Eden — if  we  may  except  such  imper- 
sonal creatures  as  the  butcher,  the  grocer, 
and  the  milkman — and  the  mysterious  oc- 
cupant  of  the  "Hutchinson  house." 

Joyous  Pleasaunce  lay  on  Suburbia's 
farthest  rim,  and  took  only  a  commercial 
interest  in  the  great  city  to  its  south.  It 
had  a  Sewing  Circle,  but  no  Art  Study 
Class;  a  Ladies'  Bowling  Club,  but  no 
Bernard  Shaw  Club;  a  Singing  School, 
but  no  Amateur  Musical  Society.  Not  to 
dwell  on  its  deficiencies,  Joyous  Pleas- 
aunce was  a  thoroughly  commonplace 
suburb,  inhabited  by  amiable  people  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  their  own  and 
their  neighbors'  small  affairs,  and  whose 
conversation  could  not,  by  any  stretching 
of  the  term,  be  characterized  as  "intel- 
lectual." The  man  who  named  the  place, 
who  may  have  hoped  other  if  not  worthier 
things  for  it,  was  dead. 

To  this  emotionless  village  had  come,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  recorded  conversa- 
tion between  the  Moggs,  the  individual 
who  occupied  the  Hutchinson  house.  Ex- 
teriorly there  was  nothing  about  the  man 
to  wake  suspicion.  He  was  tall  and  spare, 
and  walked  with  a  stoop.  He  was  negli- 
gent in  his  dress,  and  he  shaved  himself 
infrequently.  From  behind  steel-bowed, 
heavy-lensed  spectacles  looked  forth  a 
pair  of  faded  blue  eyes.  He  went  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Mycro. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  this  Mr.  Mv- 
cro  (undoubtedly  an  assumed  name,  the 
Ladies'  Bowling  Club  decided)  might  be 
seen  going  to  market,  basket  on  arm,  to 
purchase  his  small  supplies.  Sometimes, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  walked  in 
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the  woodland  that  skirted  the  town.  But 
spring  was  backward,  and  there  were  few 
pleasant  days,  and  Mr.  Mycro  for  the 
most  part  kept  his  poor  lodgings.  He  did 
not  '^commute,"  hence  he  could  have  no 
business — that  is,  no  honest  business. 

Perhaps  he  was  a  counterfeiter,  as  the 
Sewing  Circle  was  pretty  well  assured. 
The  next  question  was,  did  he  manufac- 
ture spurious  coins  or  greenbacks?  Was 
he,  as  Mr.  Mogg  slangily  expressed  it, 
a  "blacksmith"  or  a  "paperhanger"  ? 

II 

*'I  tipped  off  your  counterfeiter  to 
Macbeth  to-day,"  remarked  Mr.  Mogg, 
when  little  Veronica  Mogg  had  fetched 
his  slippers. 

"Who  is  Macbeth.?"  asked  Mrs.  Mogg. 

"Newspaper  man — Chronicle,^^  replied 
Mr.  Mogg.  "He's  a  great  sleuth ;  and  if 
your  Mr.  Mycro  is  manufacturing  queer 
currency,  Macbeth  will  have  him  jailed 
within  a  week." 

"Good!"  cried  Mrs.  Mogg.  "This  is 
bowling  night,  and  I  will  have  something 
to  tell  the  club." 

"You  will  tell  them  nothing,  my  dear," 
said  William.  "I  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  keep  a  secret,  and  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  it  if  I  had  not  invited 
Macbeth  to  stop  with  us  while  he  is  run- 
ning Mycro  to  earth.  Not  a  word,  my 
love,  to  anybody." 

"Very  well,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Mogg, 
with  a  sigh.  "When  is  Mr.  Macbeth  com- 
ing?" 

"Sometime  to-morrow,  he  said." 

And  the  following  noon  brought  Mac- 
beth, a  pleasant  person,  bright-eyed  and 
thin-featured,  as  a  sleuth  should  be.  Like 
his  distinguished  namesake,  he  murdered 
sleep;  but  it  was  on  the  slumbers  of  the 
criminal  he  preyed.  To  his  credit  stood  at 
least  three  big  cases,  problems  before 
which  the  police  had  owned  themselves 
"baffled";  and  he  rarely  applied  his  sig- 
nal powers  to  a  crime  proposition  in  which 
the  obvious  predominated.    He  expected 


little  from  the  Mvcro  mystery :  he  took  it 
up  because  at  the  time  nothing  of  greater 
moment  claimed  his  attention,  and  to 
oblige  Mr.  Mogg,  with  whom  he  had  a 
cafe  acquaintance.  "I  am  tired  hearing 
about  Mycro,"  ^Ir.  Mogg  told  him.  "Get 
him  off  my  wife's  mind  and  you  can  draw 
on  me  for  a  new  hat  or  a  box  of  cigars." 
Thus  it  was  that  Macbeth  came  to  Joyous 
Pleasaunce. 

During  kincheon  Mrs.  Mogg  acquaint- 
ed him  with  all  she  knew,  which  required 
a  full  minute,  and  with  a  great  deal  she 
did  not  know,  which  demanded  much  more 
time. 

"I'll  walk  around  and  take  a  look  at 
the  place,"  said  Macbeth. 

He  lighted  his  bulldog  pipe,  and  saun- 
tered past  the  Hutchinson  house,  his  keen 
eyes  noting  swiftly  all  that  was  to  be 
learned  from  outside  observation.  As  he 
passed  the  house  on  his  return,  Mr.  My- 
cro came  out,  locking  the  door  behind 
him.  He  was  decently  dressed,  and 
shaven ;  he  wore  a  tall  hat  of  uncertain 
date,  and  he  carried  an  old  black  satchel. 
From  surface  indications  he  intended  a 
visit  to  the  city,  and  the  newspaper  sleuth 
debated  whether  to  follow  him  or  remain 
and  force  the  house.  He  decided  to  fol- 
low. 

On  the  way  to  the  city  Macbeth  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  his  man,  but 
the  result  was  not  especially  illuminating. 
"I'd  like  a  look  at  the  inside  of  that  black 
satchel,"  he  thought.  "If  he's  a  counter- 
feiter he  carries  his  die  with  him." 

Arrived  in  the  city,  Mr.  Mycro  pon- 
dered a  bit,  tapped  his  forehead,  "con- 
sulted his  watch,"  and,  seemingly  in- 
structed by  it,  headed  south.  Macbeth 
trailed  him  to  the  Beaux  Arts  Building, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  fifteenth  floor, 
where  a  stream  of  women  was  flowing  into 
the  rooms  of  the  Culture  and  Anarchy 
Club.  Mr.  Mycro  purchased  a  ticket  of  a 
young  woman  who  sat  at  a  table  near  the 
entrance:  Macbeth,  being  of  the  press, 
did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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A  very  large  audience  had  gathered  to 
hear  a  famous  lecturer  from  Boston,  but 
seats  were  still  to  be  had.  Mr,  Mycro, 
however,  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  lecture 
room,  placing  his  satchel  on  the  floor  be- 
hind him. 

Presently  a  tall,  lank  gentleman,  with 
long  reddish  hair  and  pale  intellectual 
face,  came  out  upon  the  platform  and  be- 


down  the  something  from  the  wintlow 
ledge,  screwed  a  cover  on  it,  and  put  tlie 
whole  back  in  his  satchel.  Then  he 
clapped  on  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 
Macbeth  followed  suit.  And  to  this  day 
neither  of  them  apprehends  the  poetic 
possibilities  of  the  banshee  in  the  Celtic 
Renaissance. 

From   the   Beaux    Arts   Building  thev 


MR.  MYCRO  LOOKK.D  FURTIVELY  ABOUT  HIM 


gan   a   discourse   on   "The    Poetic   Possi- 
bilities of  the  Banshee  in  the  Celtic  Re- 


Mr.  Mycro  looked  furtively  about  him, 
and  assured  that  he  was  unobserved, 
reached  for  his  satchel  and  stealthily  took 
something  from  it;  this  something  he 
placed  on  a  window  ledge  above  his  head. 
Macbeth  watchetl  him  with  the  tail  of  his 
eye. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Mr.  Mycro  took 


went  to  the  Art  Temple,  close  at  hand. 
There  was  a  new  exhibition  on,  and  the  ■ 
galleries  were  well  filled.  Ascending  the 
marble  staircase,  Mr.  Mycro  made  his  way 
to  what  was  known  as  the  "Old  Masters' 
Room."  This  contained  many  of  the  best 
canvases  in  the  Temple;  nevertheless  a 
great  many  people  were  admiring  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  settle 
with  a  very  high  back,  and  on  the  top  of 
this   Mr.    Mycro   placed   another   (or   it 
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t  be  the  same)  something  from  his 
lel. 

must  have  a  look  at  that,"  thought 
3eth;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Miss 
on,  a  young  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
low  do  vou  do,  Mr.  Macbetli!"  she 

vivaciously.     "Aren't   you   awfully 
of  the  Dutch  school?" 
ill  schools  look  alike  to  me,"  Macbeth 
ed  frankly. 

wish  my  tastes  were  as  catholic," 
Miss  Legion,  fetching  a  sigh;  "but 
!  are  some  schools  I  simply  can  not  get 
ested  in.  That  Whistler  nocturne  in 
text  room  means  nothing  whatever  to 

don't  think  much  of  night  schools 
If,"  said  Macbeth. 
The    Dutch    are    so    different,"    said 

Legion.    "Isn't  that  a  lovely  Franz 

on  the  south  wall  ?  I  perfectly  adore 
iz  Hals:  don't  you?" 
ndeed  I  do,"  Macbeth  replied.  "Un- 
[  can  see  a  Franz  Hals  every  so  often 
positively  unhappy." 
)h,  there's  a  new  Corot  in  the  Barbi- 
Room!"   cried    Miss  Legion.     "You 

come  and  see  it. 
Delighted,    I    am    sure,"    murmured 
beth.   "I  am  verv  keen  for  Corots." 
5  the  Barbizon  Room  neighbored  the 
Masters',  he  hoped  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Mycro.    But  Miss  Legion  was  so  in- 
!ted  by  his  criticism  of  the  new  Corot 
she  insisted  he  pass  judgment  on  an- 
r  which  hung  in  the  north  wing.  And 
1   at   last  thev   returned   to  the   Old 
ters'  Room,  Mr.  Mycro  was  gone, 
xcusing    himself,     Macbeth     hurried 
ugh  the  galleries  on  both  floors  of  the 
iple;  but  the  man  with  the  old  black 
lel  had  vanished. 

in 

n  the  following  forenoon  the  Chronir 

sleuth  revisited   Jovous  Pleasaunce, 

rmined  to  "get  Mr.  Mycro  off  Mrs. 

jg's  mind"  without  further  waste  of 


As  he  drew  toward  the  Hutchinson 
house  smoke  was  wreathing  from  the 
chimney,  and  Mr.  Mycro  was  taking  in 
his  milk  bottle.  These  facts  advised  Mac- 
beth, marvelously  swift  at  deduction,  that 
the  owner  of  the  old  black  satchel  was 
preparing  his  initial  meal. 

Some  fifty  feet  from  the  house,  across 
the  road,  grew  an  evergreen  tree.  Other 
trees  were  nearer,  but  they  were  decidu- 
ous, and  had  not  yet  put  on  their  leaves. 
Macbeth  established  himself  among  the 
branches  of  the  evergreen,  and  fired  up  his 
bulldog  pipe. 

It  was  a  warmish  spring  day,  and  the 
upper  windows  of  Mr.  Mycro's  residence 
were  open.  The  front  room  was  large, 
with  windows  on  three  sides;  and  by  the 
ample  light  thus  let  in  Macbeth  discerned 
a  rather  bare  interior.  He  noted  a  table, 
littered  with  bottles,  wliich  stood  by  the 
window  facing  him,  a  chair  or  two,  and  a 
few  shelves  of  books.  It  might  be  the 
laboratory  of  a  chemist,  the  studio  of  an 
amateur  photographer,  the  "den"  of  a 
counterfeiter. 

Macbeth,  being  a  newspaper  sleuth  of 
experience,  did  not  expect  to  find  the  coun- 
terfeiting plant  that  one  sees  on  the 
stage — a  furnace  large  enough  to  awaken 
the  fire  department  to  activity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  United  States  Secret  Ser- 
vice; a  smoking  kettle  of  molten  metal;  a 
worktable  covered  with  dies  and  engrav- 
ing tools;  and  a  group  of  scowling  men 
with  pipes,  who  whispered  a  hoarse 
"Aha !"  and  "Curses  on  them !"  Macbeth 
knew  the  ways  of  counterfeiters.  The  man 
that  makes  the  die  and  the  man  that  pours 
the  metal  may  be  separated  by  a  thou- 
sand miles;  and  the  habitation  of  neither 
would  disclose  suspicious  objects  to  a  cas- 
ual glance. 

Mr.  Mycro  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  by 
the  window,  and  set  to  work,  with  what  ' 
might  be  an  engraving  tool,  upon  what 
might  be  a  die.  The  tool  he  dipped  fre- 
quently in  one  or  another  of  what  seemed 
a  row  of  vials,  sometimes  holding  the  tip 
a  moment  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  end. 


Ills  FACE  TAKES  ON  AN     EXPRESSION  OF  DISMAY 
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ish  I  had  an  opera  glass,"  mut- 

e  sleuth  in  the  evergreen  tree.   "A 

my  business  ought  to  carry  one 

tly." 

Vlycro  worked  for  about  an  hour, 
le  rose,  shut  the  windows,  and 
Irew  the  shades. 

have  to  search  the  house,"  thought 
1.  "But  in  order  to  do  that  I  must 
I  Mycro  goes  out.  Meantime,  to 
another  of  Mrs.  Mogg's  excellent 


ns. 


5? 


Mogg  house  was  not  far  away,  on 
le  street.  As  Macbeth  turned  in 
e  he  remarked  that  the  wind  had 
to  the  east,  and  was  beginning  to 
;ale. 

ish  you  would  tell  my  husband," 
•s.  Mogg,  when  they  had  finished 
n  and  repaired  to  the  sitting-room, 
uring  all  the  time  you  were  here  I 
nee  mentioned  the  name  Mycro. 
es  me  dreadfully  about  not  being 
keep  a  secret." 

re's  little  secret  to  keep  thus  far," 
cbcth.  "Hello !  there  goes  my  man 
th  his  old  black  satchel." 
hat  has  blown  off,  and  he's  run- 
ter  it !"  cried  Mrs.  Mogg. 
>eth  reached  for  his  own  hat,  and 
from  the  house,  almost  capsizing 
a  Mogg,  aged  four,  who  was  play- 
r  the  gate. 

3  expected  to  find,  both  front  and 
lors  of  the  Hutchinson  house  were 
but  he  easily  effected  an  entrance 
I  the  kitchen  window,  which  was 
ned.  Burglary  was  imknown  and 
d  in  Joyous  Pleasauncc. 
iwhile — what  is  this  that  Veronica 
nd  in  the  road  before  her  home.'^ 
.11  see  presently,  for  Veronica  has 
hild's   delight   in   exploring   bun- 

»!  Glass  tubes,  half  a  dozen  of 
artly  filled  with  a  thickish,  greasy 
nd  neatlv  corked  with  cotton.  Ve- 
;its  down,  and  proceeds  to  pull  the 


And  here  comes  Mr.  Mycro  back  again, 
his  old  black  satchel  gaping.  It  must  have 
opened  when  he  made  his  first  wild  plunge 
after  his  hat,  which  he  is  now  brushing 
with  his  coat-sleeve.  He  seems  much  dis- 
turbed about  something.  His  eyes  are  bent 
down,  and  are  searching  every  foot  of  the 
road. 

Ah !  he  sees  Veronica.  He  notes  the  de- 
struction she  has  wrought.  His  face  takes 
on  an  expression  of  dismay,  which  quickly 
changes  to  one  of  horror.  He  advances 
toward  the  child,  as  if  to  snatch  her  from 
some  dreadful  fate;  but  suddenly  he 
clutches  his  forehead,  and  with  a  low  crv 
skurries  down  the  street. 

"Veronica !"  calls  Mrs.  Mogg.  "What 
are  you  playing  with.''  Come  into  the 
house,  child ;  the  wind  will  blow  you  away. 
Where  did  you  get  those  glass  tubes.'* 
Mercy !  you've  got  the  stuff  all  over  your 
hands  and  dress.  It  may  be  poison. 
Faugh !"  Mrs  Mogg  flings  the  tubes  into 
the  road,  and  marches  Veronica  into  the 
house. 

When  William  Mogg  reached  his  office 
on  the  morning  following,  he  found  a 
brief  report  from  Macbeth. 

"Your  'counterfeiter,' "  wrote  the 
sleuth,  "is  only  a  buggy  old  scientist,  who 
wouldn't  know  a  *phony'  currency  lay-out 
if  he  saw  one.  I  rummaged  his  house  thor- 
oughly, and  found  nothing  contraband. 
He  is  writing  a  book  on  'The  Microbe: 
Its  Past,  Present  and  Future.'  While  I 
was  reading  that  title  on  a  pile  of  manu- 
script the  old  chap  returned,  and — exit 
^lacbeth  left  upper  window.  Shall  draw 
on  you  to-day  for  a  box  of  cigars." 

IV 

"William,"  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  "I  wish 
you  would  get  tickets  for  the  symphony 
concert  this  week." 

William  dropped  his  newspaper,  and 
gazed  at  his  spouse  in  amazement. 

"What  put  that  idea  into  your  head.'*" 
he  inquired. 

"Why — I   don't   know,"   replied   Mrs. 
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Mogg,  witli  Sl  confessional  air.  "I  simply 
feci  an  irresistible  desire  to  go,  that's  all," 

"But  you  wouldn't  enjoy  it,  or  under- 
stand it,  would  you?" 

"I  guess  I'm  just  as  intelligent  as  Mrs. 
Atwood,  and  she  never  misses  a  concert." 

"Mrs,  Atwood  goes  in  for  culture  and 
—all  tliat,"  said  Willii 


allol  in  the  natural  liJstory  of  the  Ameri- 
can intellect. 

By  the  third  week  the  railway  people 
had  to  put  on  an  extra  coach  to  accommo- 
date Joyous  Plcasaunce  patrons  of  the 
symphony  concerts ;  and  of  all  the  coaches 
this  was  the  most  popular.  People  from 
ded  in  and  stood  in  the 
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I  understan<l  that  vou  too  are  going  in 
for  culture?" 

"You  can  tuuler-^tand  all  you've  a  mind 
for,"  replied  Mrs.  Mogg,  with  unneces- 
^ary  severity, 

"A'ery  well,"  said  William  meekly, 
"We'll  go  if  you  really  wish  to." 

"I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Slogg. 

Which  settled  it. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  fa- 
mous *'Joyous  Plcasaunce  Culture  Epi- 
demic," a  mushroom  growth  without  par- 
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aisle:  for  during  the  forty-five  minutes' 
run  to  the  city  it  housed  a  Program  Study 
Class,  for  which  the  compositions  to  be 
played  by  the  orchestra  were  analyzed 
and  "explained."  Miss  Anna  Tate,  who 
prepared  the  program  notes  for  the  or- 
chestra association,  conducted  the  class: 
and,  as  Mrs  Mogg  remarked,  "she  made 
Stross  and  Brains  and  Humptydinck  just 
as  clear  as  Sousa," 

Bowling   languished,  and   the   Ladies' 
Bowling  Club  became  the  Ibsen  Society. 
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Sewing  Circle  gave  up  stitcliing  for 
Foreign  heathen,  and  took  up  the 
r  of  "The  One  Hundred  Masterpieces 
le  World's  Artists."  The  Singing 
jI  disbanded,  to  reorganize  as  the 
^ur  Musical  Society, 
cture  talent  was  imported  as  fast  as 
acts  could  be  signed.  On  Monday 
ng,  for  example,  Mr.  Rufus  Locks 
I  whom  we  made  scant  acquaintance 
e  Culture  and  Anarchy  Club)  deliv- 
his  stimulating  discourse  on  "The 
c  Possibilities  of  the  Banshee  in  the 
3  Renaissance."  On  Tuesday  evening 
E^gar  Dawdle,  the  fashionable  por- 
paiuter,  explained  "How  to  Tell  a 
;r  Color  From  an  Etching."  On 
lesday  evening  Herr  Alsosprach  con- 
id  **Some  Aspects  of  Friedrich 
sche,  Particularly  the  First  and 
1."  On  Tl^ursday  evening  Miss  Ann 
e,  of  Boston,  interpreted  "Pelleas 
lande,'*  which  Mrs.  Mogg  persisted 
sdling  "P^ll^as  and  Maeterlinck"; 
jfh  personally,  she  said,  she  preferred 
rmann's  "Maggie."  On  Friday  even- 
)r.  Criticus  Flub-Dubbe,  the  famous 
issologist,  gave  his  illuminating  lee- 
**RIchard  Strauss :  Should  He  Have 
a  Pamphleteer  or  an  Astronomer?" 
iaturday  evening  everybody  went  to 
jrmphony  concert, 
iiday  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rest, 
re.  Mogg's  house  became  a  salon, 
am  read  his  newspaper  on  the  train, 
levoted  his  evenings  to  making  sand- 
is  and  pulling  corks,  and  "fielding," 
I  phrased  it,  questions  about  Turge- 
and  Tolstoi.  In  Mrs.  Mogg's  salon 
first  performed,  from  the  original 
(script,  Mr.  Adolph  Rausmittem's 
A  for  piano  and  violin,  "Zeitgeist 
^eltschmerz."  Mr.  Rausmittem  him- 
was  at  the  parlor  grand;  and  Mrs. 
ly  (former  president  of  the  Ladies' 
ing  Club,  with  an  average  for  the 
n  of  16S)  made  a  deep  impression 
le  composer  by  asking  if  he  ^^wrote 
•iano  part,  too." 


England  points  with  pride  to  the  won- 
derful half-century  that  witnessed  the 
fiowering  of  the  English  Renaissance. 
The  Joyous  Pleasaunce  Culture  Mush- 
room shot  forth  and  flowered  to  perfection 
within  fifty  days. 

In  the  old  times  the  name  Joyous 
Pleasaunce  seldom  or  never  appear^  in 
the  newspapers;  now  it  was  seen  almost 
daily,  and  on  almost  any  page.  People 
flocked  to  Joyous  Pleasaunce  in  search  of 
homes.   Only  one  person  moved  away. 

"I  always  thought  that  Mrs.  Atwood 
simply  pretended  to  care  for  culture,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Mogg. 

Mrs.  Atwood's  opinion  unfortunately 
is  unrecorded. 


Macbeth  was  ranging  the  City  Hall  on 
a  "story,"  when  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Mycro,  who  was  emerging  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  city  bacteriologist. 

"How  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  sleuth, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  ac- 
quaintance was  one-sided. 

Mr.  Mycro  returned  a  blank  look. 
"Pardon  me,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  seem  to 
recall  you." 

"No  more  you  do,"  said  Macbeth,  smil- 
ing. ^'Nevertheless,  I  spent  a  couple  of 
days,  here  and  in  Joyous  Pleasaunce,  fol- 
lowing you  about  in  the  hope  there  was  a 
story  in  you." 

"A  story  in  me?"  repeated  Mr.  Mycro 
perplexedly. 

"A  newspaper  expression,"  Macbeth 
explained.  "You  see,  the  gossips  of  Joy- 
ous Pleasaunce  were  quite  sure  you  were 
a  dangerous  character,  and  I — ^investi- 
gated you." 

"I  see."  A  grim  smile  settled  around 
Mr.  Mycro's  mouth.  "And  you  decided  I 
was  not  a  dangerous  character." 

"I  sized  you  up  for  a  harmless  scien- 
tist," replied  Macbeth. 

The  smile  on  Mr.  Mycro's  face  ex- 
panded. He  even  chuckled. 

'But  I  am,  or  rather  I  W£W,  a  danger- 
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ous  character,*'  he  said.  Then  he  suddenly 
bethought  hini  that  he  spoke  to  the  Press, 
and  with  a  curt  Jkjw  he  offered  to  go  on 
his  way. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  interi>osed  Macbeth.  "If 
the  joke  is  on  me  I  should  like  the  details. 
If  there  w  a  story  in  you,  pray  let  the 
Chronicle  have  it." 

Mr.  Mycro  hesitated,  then  laid  his  hand 
on  the  knob  of  the  laboratory  door. 
"Come  back  here,"  he  said. 

Macbeth  followed  him  to  a  quiet  comer. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Mycro,  "have  you 
noticed  the  remarkable  outbreak  of  cul- 
ture in  Joyous  Pleasaunce.''" 

*'Culturine,  I  call  it,"  replied  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Mycro  smiled. 

"For  a  number  of  years,"  he  said,  "I 
have  studied,  in  a  semi-scientific  spirit, 
these  sudden  eruptions  of  culture  in  naive 
communities  in  various  parts  of  our  land, 
more  particularly  in  the  Middle  West.  I 
have  known  women,  and  occasionally  a 
man,  to  be  stricken  as  suddenly  as  by  the 
plague,  and  seemingly  without  referable 
cause.  Being  a  bacteriologist,  accustomed 
when  in  doubt  to  refer  to  the  microbe,  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  me  one  day  that 
there  must  be  a  bacillus  of  culture." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Macbeth,  beginning 
to  see  a  light. 

"I  might  say,"  continued  Mr.  Mycro, 
"that  I  had  but  recently  located  in  Joy- 
ous Pleasaunce,  which  I  chose  for  its  quiet 
and  its  undistracting  atmosphere,  as  I  was 
engaged  upon  a  scientific  monogi'aph  and 
laboratory  experiments,  and  desired  to  be 
wholly  free  of  interruptions.  But  my  new 
discovery,  if  discovery  it  was  to  prove, 
put  a  stop  to  my  literary  labors  for  the 
time,  and  I  went  in  quest  of  the  hitherto 
uncatalogued  bacillus. 

"I  visited  the  city,  and  exposed  four 
culture  plates — " 

"The  term  in  this  case  having  a  double 
meaning,"  put  in  Macbeth. 

Mr.   Mycro  nodded.    "I  exposed  one 


plate  in  the  rooms  of  the  Culture  and  An- 
archy Club,  a  veritable  hotbed  of  cul- 
turine,  as  you  call  it ;  another  plate  in  the 
Art  Temple;  a  third  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Amateur  Musical  Society ;  a  fourth  at  the 
symphony  concert.  Then  I  returned  to 
Joyous  Pleasaunce. 

"In  the  morning  I  examined  my  plates, 
and  was  disposed  to  cry  *Eureka!'  For 
among  the  hundreds  of  germ  colonies  I 
discovered  a  bacillus  new  to  me.  Whether 
it  was  the  bacillus  of  culture  remained  to 
be  seen. 

"Like  the  bacillus  of  typhoid,  it  oc- 
curred singly;  it  was  thicker  than  any 
other  bacillus  I  knew;  and  it  occurred  on 
every  plate.  Not  to  be  tedious  in  technical 
detail,  I  isolated  the  strange  bacilli  in  a 
broth  medium,  in  half  a  dozen  culture 
tubes — " 

"Oh,  that  was  what  you  were  doing," 
Macbeth  interrupted.  "I  was  watching 
you.   But  pray  go  on." 

"Instantly  began  the  marvelously  rap- 
id work  of  reproduction,"  continued  Mr. 
Mycro.  "In  an  hour  I  had  enough  bacilli 
in  any  one  tube  to  infect  an  entire  com- 
munity. I  started  for  the  city  again,  to 
consult  with  my  friend  the  city  bacteriol- 
ogist, but  in  some  way  lost  the  culture 
tubes  in  the  road  near  my  house.  Judge 
of  my  dismay  when,  returning  in  search 
of  them,  I  discovered  them  in  the  hands  of 
a  child,  who  had  pulled  out  the  cotton 
stoppers  and  scattered  the  bacilli  to  the 
distributing  winds." 

"The  little  Mogg  girl,"  said  Macbeth. 
"The  culture  craze  started  in  the  Mogg 
household,  and  still  rages  there  like  a 
pestilence." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Mycro,  wiping  his 
spectacles.  "You  see,  my  dear  sir,  there 
was  a  story  in  me,  such  as  it  is;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  world  will 
believe  it." 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  Macbeth  replied, 
with  easy  confidence. 


SEX  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

By  Annette  Austin 


THE  recent  action  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity in  voting  for  "segrega- 
ation,"  and  the  conspicuous  pro- 
visioning in  certain  Pacific  coast  institu- 
tions against  over  attendance  of  women, 
with  the  succeeding  rushing  into  print  of 
opinions  from  various  middle  West  and 
Eastern  coeducational  colleges,  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  wave 
of  reaction  against  coeducation  as  a  sys- 
tem has  set  in  over  the  United  States. 
The  East,  always  conservative,  does  not 
often  inaugurate  a  new  movement — be  it 
even  a  reaction  agamst  a  new  movement. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  Chicago — that 
*'bad"  town,  which  a  very  good  lady  re- 
marked ought  never  to  be  taken  as  a 
model  in  any  phase  of  conduct — to  set 
the  style.  The  East  has  always  felt  op- 
posed to  coeducation — and  quite  prop- 
erly, since  the  East  is  very  closely  in  touch 
and  under  the  influence  of  European 
ideals  and  customs.  To  an  Easterner  the 
ideal  of  college  life  for  a  man  is  exempli- 
fied in  Oxford.  Likewise,  his  ideal  of 
social  life — consciously  or  unconsciously 
entertained — is  the  continental  system  of 
sex  isolation,  differentiation,  separation 
and  aloofness  until  after  marriage.  Con- 
sequently, his  attitude  toward  coeduca- 
tion— except  where  it  is  modified  by  ex- 
perience— is  one  of  disapprobation  not 
unmixed  with  fear,  and  reflects  his  train- 
ing and  environment.  The  influence  of 
frontier  life,  the  various  situations  concur- 
rent with  new  conditions,  economic  and 
social,  have  forced  the  West  to  adopt  new 
forms  of  government  and  education;  and 
where  these  have  worked  well,  the  East 
has  accepted  them — slowly.  Such  is  the 
status  of  coeducation.  But  the  reaction 
manifested  so  positively  in  the  West  and 


middle  West  has  started  the  East  to  think- 
ing, revived  anew  the  smoldering  opposi- 
tion, and  called  forth  sundry  discussions, 
reflections,  denunciations,  pleadings,  and 
considerations.    This   is   a   consideration. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  causes  working 
together  to  bring  about  the  changes  in 
Western  universities  are  many  and  com- 
plex, and  in  several  particulars  not  at  all 
to  be  considered  in  the  general  question  of 
coeducation.  For  instance,  it  is  hinted 
that  an  overwhelming  desire  to  "cut  a 
larger  social  figure" — to  attract  the  sons 
of  men  of  wealth  and  fashion — and  to 
throw  around  the  university  the  atmos- 
phere of  old  and  seasoned  culture  (alto- 
gether incompatible  with  its  extreme 
youth)  is  a  paramount  reason  for  the  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Chicago.  This  fea- 
ture, while  necessary  to  an  explanation  of 
the  individual  action  of  a  particular  uni- 
versity, is  circumscribed  in  importance, 
and  not  a  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
coeducation  per  se  as  an  ideal  system. 
Such  selfish  interests,  therefore,  are  here 
dispensed  with,  while  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  reasonable  and  practical  objections 
to  coeducation. 

Barring  sporadic  eruptions  in  ortho- 
dox religious  magazines  and  country 
newspapers,  the  majority  of  educated 
opinion  has  disposed  of  that  phase  of  the 
subject  relating  to  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Likewise,  the  question  of  co- 
education in  secondary  schools  has  been 
practically  settled  by  universal  accept- 
ance. Graduate  study  for  the  few  women 
who  desire  it  in  universities  is  not  ob- 
jected to.  The  bulk  of  opposition,  there- 
fore, concerns  itself  with  the  under- 
graduate life  of  a  large  class  of  girls  who 
desire  to  go  to  college  either  for  economic, 
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social,  or  purely  intellectual  reasons. 
Moreover — to  narrow  the  subject  still 
further — the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  her  receiving  this  training  in  the  same 
institution  with  men  is  not  the  same  as 
"Shall  she  receive  identical  instruction 
with  men?" — for  she  does,  and  ever  will, 
select  her  own  studies;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  statistics,  these  subjects  are  usually  of 
one  class.  That  is,  girls  devote  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  liberal  arts,  in  prefer- 
ence to  exact  sciences  and  technology. 
The  economic  reasons  for  this  are  plain: 
the  only  professions  fully  open  to  women 
are  teaching,  medicine,  and — with  limita- 
tions— ^journalism.  Where  her  reasons 
are  not  economic,  public  opinion  and  hal- 
lowed tradition  (sometimes,  it  is  called 
native  taste)  force  her  to  an  exploration 
of  the  subjects  which  are  often  imagined 
to  be  intrinsically  feminine  in  character. 
The  dominantly  masculine  courses  of  en- 
gineering and  scientific  research  are  sel- 
dom invaded  by  timid  "co-eds." 

Nevertheless,  although  but  one  school 
in  the  university,  the  arts  course,  may  be 
considered  infested  or  overburdened  with 
women  students,  the  mere  presence  of 
women  in  the  domains  of  the  university, 
on  the  avenues  of  the  campus — in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  life — creates  a  strong 
feeling  of  animosity.  Some  of  these  feel- 
ings are  distinct  and  well  defined;  others 
are  less  easy  to  formulate.  Discriminat- 
ing persons  say  that  the  presence  of  girls 
at  a  university  has  an  influence  upon  in- 
tellectual standards,  as  well  as  upon  social 
standards.  The  inference  is  that  she 
lowers  both.  In  the  first  class  of  influ- 
ences come  certain  well-known  objections. 

First  and  foremost,  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  a  vigorous  and  uninter- 
rupted pursuit  of  knowledge,  is  a  clear 
and  rarified  ncademic  atmosphere.  This 
conduces  to  serious  work  and  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Like  the  classical 
model  for  an  epic,  we  are  familiar  with 
this  atmosphere  only  in  one  form — as  we 
find  it  in  the  (Jerman,  universities,  in  Ox- 


ford and  Cambridge,  in  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. These  constitute  our  only  ideal  of 
college  life  for  men,  and  it  is  heresy  to 
depart  from  the  old,  established  standard. 
The  presence  of  petticoats  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  classroom  dissipates  this  ideal, 
and  we  have — what?— -a  *' feminizing"  of 
the  university. 

Closely  allied  to  this  thought  is  the  ob- 
jection that  girls  destroy  the  college 
spirit — whatever  that  may  be.  She  divides 
honors  with  the  interests  in  football,  base- 
ball, and  track  athletics,  and  absorbs  to 
herself  some  of  the  sentimental  regard 
which  was  hitherto  reserved  exclusivelj 
for  the  institution — or  in  which  the  insti- 
tution, at  least,  was  included.  A  similar 
complaint — that  they  have  broken  up  the 
esprit  de  corps — has  been  lodged  against 
the  secret  societies;  but  coeducation  is 
regarded  as  much  more  to  blame  than 
fraternities. 

Not  at  all  related  to  the  above  objec- 
tions, yet  intimately  concerned  with  the 
influence  upon  intellectual  standards,  is 
the  contention  that  the  presence  of  girk 
in  the  classroom  hampers  the  professor's 
liberty  of  speech,  and  puts  a  restraint 
upon  the  men.  The  girls  are  seldom  back- 
ward in  discussion,  but  the  men  are  less 
frank  and  outspoken  in  recitation.  And 
this  applies  to  all  subjects — especially  in 
classes  where  little  or  no  embarrassment 
need  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Strangely  enough,  where  the 
subject  might  well  admit  of  uneasiness — 
as,  for  instance,  in  biology  and  the 
courses  in  medicine — ^there  is  the  least 
self-consciousness^ — ^in  medicine  none  at 
all. 

Professors  interpret  their  limitations 
differently.  One  professor  of  economics 
maintains  that  he  would  present  a  sub- 
ject differently  to  feminine  minds  than 
he  would  to  masculine  minds; — ^not  that 
he  would  be  less  chaste  in  language  to 
men,  nor  that  he  would  consider  himself 
talking  down  to  a  lower  order  of  intelli- 
gence in  women, — ^merely,  he  would  ap- 
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0  a  different  set  of  ideas.  For  in- 
,  to  illustrate  an  economic  principle, 
uld  point  to  examples  for  the  men 

1  and  steel,  for  girls  in  kitchen  sup- 
ind  seal-skin  coats.  He  considers  it 
ition,  not  of  mental  capacity,  but  of 
8  of  sympathetic  appreciation, 
jther  professor  of  history  considers 
le  is  more  able  to  draw  a  true  pic- 
f  the  times  and  characters  by  dwell- 
pon  stories  and  customs  not  alto- 
T  compatible  with  the  presence  of 
1.  As  a  writer  in  one  of  the  campus 
papers,  seeking  to  score  the  history 
bment  for  ruthlessly  smashing  ide- 
cpresses  it, — "If  it  were  not  for  co- 
bion,   there   is  no   telling   what  we 

hear  of  the  private  life  of  the 
le  Paul.*'  This  construction  of  ped- 
cal  liberty,  exclusive  of  coeduca- 
8  susceptible  of  discussion. 
8  excusable,  though  not  less  ap- 
ble,  is  the  feeling  that  obtains 
5  some  in  the  faculty  that  the  pres- 
f  girls  in  mixed  classes  tends  to  cre- 
double  standard  of  excellence,  and 
by  splitting  the  ideal,  lowers  it. 
Iier  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  professor 

rigorous  in  his  demands  of  women 
its  than  of  men  students.  He  is 
more  prone  to  excuse  their  mistakes 
eviations  from  a  model.  This  state- 
however,  is  violently  objected  to  by 
professors.  Quite  as  large  a  body 
ience  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
)posite  view,  that  girls  tend  to  raise 
smdard,  do  better  work  than  the  men 
lake  it  possible  for  the  professor  to 
•fectly  impartial. 

\  another  charge,  though  preferred 
a  smile,  reflects  not  a  little  odium 
the  girls.  To  put  it  as  lightly  as 
lie — ^they  are  not  altogether  oblivi- 
I  the  fact  that  their  sex  gives  them 
dl"  with  the  faculty.  Especially 
1  true  in  the  department  where  there 
lany  young  instructors  who  know 
!rls  socially.  A  pretty  young  medi- 
iident  was  heard  to  remark  that  she 


played  her  instructors  "off  upon  each 
other.'*  When  she  cut  laboratory  with 
one  to  go  skating  with  another,  she  took 
pains  to  even  off  by  cutting  a  lecture 
with  this  last  to  go  walking  with  the  first. 
That  instructors  are  not  entirely  blame- 
less for  this  relation  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
general  feeling  that  prevails  among  the 
girls  that  it  is  dangerous  to  refuse  any 
social  attention  from  instructors,  since 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  retaliate  by 
"making  class  life  miserable."  It  would 
be  a  totally  wrong  idea  to  imagine  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  in  many  de- 
partments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
few  of  the  instructors  know  the  girls  so- 
cially, and  their  desire  to  favor  them — 
if  they  have  any — is  a  more  or  less  indis- 
tinct feeling  of  sympathy  for  "the  weaker 
sex."  The  girl  who  tries  to  "work"  the 
professor  when  she  is  in  danger  of  being 
"busted  out,"  is  not  uncommon.  Neither, 
however, — to  be  perfectly  fair, — is  the 
man  of  the  same  caliber.  StiU,  one  dear 
old  professor,  who  likes  the  girls  very 
much,  admits  that  the  girl  is  more  apt  to 
get  her  way  in  the  end.  One  finds  a 
large  percentage  of  professors  who  scorn 
the  very  idea  that  they  make  any  differ- 
entiation in  their  students.  Work  is  work 
— and  there  is  no  question  of  sex  in  the 
judging  of  it.  They  will  repudiate  such 
an  imputation  as  a  perfidious  attack  upon 
their  integrity. 

A  fourth  objection  makes  the  large 
majority  of  girls  in  the  arts  course  re- 
sponsible for  a  damaging  report  that  is 
circulated  about  the  standard  of  work  in 
that  department.  If,  it  is  argued,  girls 
crowd  to  classes  in  languages  and  litera- 
ture, men  will  be  influenced  to  avoid  those 
courses,  and  thus  the  impression  is  cre- 
ated that  the  work  in  those  courses  is  less 
serious  and  of  low  grade.  Hence,  a  uiii- 
versity  famed  for  its  technical  coursesy 
may  become — from  the  mere  preponder- 
ance of  men  in  those  departments — 
scorned  for  its  arts.  If  it  were  true  that 
men  looked  upon  the  classes  to  which  girls 
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flock  as  requiring  less  mental  exertion 
than  other  courses,  it  is  safe  to  say  those 
classes  would  not  long  have  a  preponder- 
ance of  women  in  their  attendance.  There 
are  quite  as  many  college  men  out  for 
"snaps"  as  college  women.  Any  one  who 
has  been  to  college  knows  the  type,  and 
knows  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  one.  The 
real  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  une- 
qual balance  is  an  economic  one.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the  cssen^ 
tially  practical, — for  the  men  this  means 
technical  courses.  The  conditions  urging 
women  into  the  arts  have  been  mentioned. 

While  the  foregoing  objections  com- 
prise the  main  body  of  well- formulated 
objection  to  coeducation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  effect  upon  intellectual 
standards,  there  remains  to  speak  of  two 
classes  of  objections  that  are  vague  and 
unexplained,  yet,  nevertheless,  prevalent. 
There  are  professors — and  they  are  in 
the  majority — who  are  opposed  to  co- 
education, not  on  account  of  any  particu- 
lar disapproval  or  disapprobation  of  its 
effects  upon  girls  or  boys,  nor  for  any 
distinct  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  girls. 
They  would  quite  as  readily  instruct  girls 
as  boys;  they  would  feel  quite  as  much 
at  ease  with  either,  but — they  prefer  them 
separate.  They  can  not  explain  their 
preference  except  by  the  general  feeling 
that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  which 
asserts  itself  by  the  arrangement  of  each 
sex  to  itself  on  opposite  sides  of  the  class- 
room, after  the  manner  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned church  meetings.  The  very  vague- 
ness of  this  objection  puzzles  an  outsider 
and  prompts  him  to  declare  it  trivial  or 
of  temporary  importance. 

There  is  the  other  class  of  men  who  do 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  merely  "do 
not  like  girls  around."  They  do  not  want 
to  "bother"  with  them.  They  do  not  like 
their  low  voices  and  their  mincing  ways, 
their  timid  and  repressed  air,  their  idio- 
syncrasies, or  their  assertiveness,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Their  presence  introduces 
a   new   set  of   methods  and   mannerisms 


which  must  be  taken  into  account  at  ev- 
ery turn.  In  other  words,  two  distinct 
personalties  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
college  schedule,  instead  of  the  one  at  a 
man's  or  a  woman's  college.  These  pro- 
fessors not  only  do  not  want  the  extra 
exertion,  but  they  object  to  the  presence 
of  the  woman  per  se — because  she  is  tn 
the  way. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  other  form  of  objections — those  close- 
ly related  to  the  students  themselves,  in 
their  life  outside  the  class-room.  What 
influence  has  coeducation  upon  social 
standards  ? 

The  old-fashioned  idea  that  girls  run  a 
great  moral  risk  in  going  to  a  coeduca- 
tional college,  as  well  as  the  hackneyed 
argument  that  the  presence  of  girls  has 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  young  men,  may  alike  be  dis- 
missed iis  futile.  The  manners  of  both 
men  and  women  at  a  coeducational  insti- 
tution are  exactly  those  of  the  various 
classes  of  society  from  which  the  students 
individually  spring.  That  is  to  say,  the 
manners  of  young  men  and  women  of 
eighteen  are  usually  formed  before  they 
enter  the  university,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  show  little  change  or  differ- 
entiation from  those  of  men  and  women 
in  the  same  social  surroundings  either  at 
home  or  in  other  colleges.  True,  the 
slang  a  girl  picks  up  at  Cornell  differs 
from  the  slang  she  absorbs  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  slang,  and  apt  to 
be  quite  as  objectionable  in  either  case 
to  her  horrified  grandmother.  Occasional 
instances  of  silly  and  reprehensible  con- 
duct not  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
social  proprieties  have  come  to  light,  in 
which  men  and  girls  are  equally  at  fault; 
but  cases  of  out-and-out  immorality  are 
so  rare  that  they  are  unnecessary  of  men- 
tion. The  heaviest  charge  that  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  coeducated  girl  is 
flippancy  and  a  too  free  interpretation  of 
independence.  Over  against  this  is  the 
counter-charge  that  she  is  too  strenuous—* 
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point  of  uncomeliness  and  slip-shod 

While  the  former  type  of  girl — 

as  "the  society  girl" — is  often 
at  coeducational  colleges,  the  latter 
8  much  more  rarely  seen  than  at 
's  colleges.  In  a  four  years'  resi- 
at  Cornell  a  man  is  likely  to  sec 
e  hairpin  on  the  college  walks ;  and 
.  lynx-eyed  professor,  who  is  con- 
'  aware  of  "co-eds'  "  costumes,  could 
but  fifteen  jackets  that  sat  awry 

the  shoulders,  and  two  pairs  of 
that  needed  blacking.  The  atmos- 
of  this  college  may  not  be  the  cor- 
ademic  atmosphere,  but  it  is  an  at- 
ere  highly  charged  with  a  super- 
ince  of  sharp  and  stringent  criti- 
and  to  those  to  whom  a  strict  ad- 
B  to  conventionality  is  the  strongest 
ard  against  social  anarchy,  coed- 
lal  etiquette  is  amply  satisfactory, 
ily,  the  propinquity   of  men   and 

students  results  in  an  amount  oi 
»,  reserve,  and  indifference  that  'n 
rerse  of  the  lax  intimacy  it  is  sup-] 
to  foster, 
he  opinion  of  some  social  critics  the 
Qg  together  of  men  and  women  in 

intellectual  pursuits  in  the  same 
tion  is  preeminently  unnatural, 
is  no  other  relation  in  life  similar 
they  say, — not  excepting  any  of 
;erests,  economic,  religious  and  so- 
that  draws  them  together  over  sub- 
ndependent  of  sex.  Others  hold 
itrary  opinion  that  coeducation  by 
y  naturalness  recommends  itself  as 
al  system.      The   university,   they 

only  one  of  the  many  schools  of 
I,  of  which  the  home,  the  church, 
Kiiety  stand  equally  important  in 
iping  of  a  perfect  balance  of  char- 

And  that  men  and  women  should 
Tegated  only  here  in  these  four 
nonable  years  of  their  life,  means 
ley  lose  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
•om  each  other  by  association  those 
:e  but  necessary  virtues — gentle- 
modesty,    consideration,    delicacy. 


self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  wom- 
an; boldness,  firmness,  determination, 
magnanimity,  chivalry,  and  a  high  sense 
of  honor  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

For  economic  and  political  reasons, 
also,  coeducation  is  regarded  as  the  ideal 
system  of  education.  The  state  finds  it 
advantageous  to  provide  equal  instruc- 
tion for  its  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  sees  in  the  arrangement  a 
policy  highly  democratic. 

To  women  collegiate  coeducation  will 
ever  appeal  as  offering  equal  advantages 
to  both  sexes  for  first-hand  instruction 
under  men  who  are  preeminently  the  best 
in  their  subjects.  Where  the  same  men 
teach  separate  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in 
different  institutions,  the  feeling  will  al- 
ways obtain  that  the  boys  are  getting 
just  a  little  the  better  of  it.  That  is  hu- 
man nature — as  long  as  the  woman  feels 
she  is  struggling  for  equality.  As  for 
women's  colleges — even  where  they  can 
secure  men  professors,  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  satisfied  with  "second  best,"  or 
submit  to  a  constant  changing,  since  no 
man  professor  of  the  highest  attainments 
is  going  to  regard  a  position  in  a  woman's 
college  as  the  acme  of  desire.  As  for 
women  professors  of  collegiate  rank,  they 
are  rare.  Women  fitted  intellectually  to 
impart  the  dry  facts  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  political  economy,  are  not 
hard  to  find;  but  women  combining  this 
intellectual  attainment  with  the  broad 
culture  and  beauty  of  character  that 
makes  them  influential  personalities  in  the 
class-room,  are  exceedingly  few.  Con- 
stant application  to  one  subject  has  too 
often  unsexed  the  woman,  and  she  is 
merely  a  pedagogue — not  a  college  pro- 
fessor. The  influence  of  such  a  one  upon 
young  girls  is  apt  to  be  away  from  that 
ideal,  which  should  be  the  ideal  of  every 
college — ^that  the  true  aim  of  education 
for  women,  as  for  men,  is  to  fit  them,  not 
to  cope  with  each  other  intellectually,  but 
to  live  with  each  other  harmoniously ;  and 
its  real  test  comes  in  social  service.    The 
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man  professor,  by  his  very  position  as  a 
man  among  men — living  the  ideal  life  of 
an  American  citizen — exemplifies  this 
broad  culture,  and  wields  a  power  for 
good  that  the  woman  professor  can  never 
wield. 

In  conclusion,  one's  individual  opinion 
of  the  value  of  coeducation  will  be — at 
least,  for  a  long  time  to  come, — a  matter 


of  feeling — the  outcome  of  early  associa- 
tion and  training.  If  this  has  been  from 
the  first  pervaded  by  the  idea  of  sex  iso- 
lation and  differentiation,  he  will  cling  to 
the  old  ideal  of  separate  colleges;  if  be 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  more  demo- 
cratic coeducational  secondary  schools,  he 
will  look  upon  university  coeducation  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


Y 


TWO  FIRES 

To  H.  W.  B.  S. 

By  Paxton  Pattison  Hibben 

OU  know  the  fire  that  dead  leaves  make. 

And  twigs  that  twist  and  break 

And  grow  gray  in  the  flame 

That  the  wind  whips^  wild — 

A  passionate^  short-lived  child^ 

Ravenous  and  untame^ 

Till  the  rain  comes; 

Then  the  quick  patter  and  hiss 

As  each  drop  touches  the  heart  of  the  fire^  and  numbs- 

So^  often^  Love  is  this. 

But  also  there  is  the  warm  glow 
Of  red  coals^  smoldering,  slow, 
Banked  in  a  furnace  throat — 
Unhungry,  potent,  waiting  demand 
And  the  confident  hand 
To  shake  them  free  of  the  white  dust-coat 
That  holds  them  choked  and  asleep ; 
Then,  when  the  hour  comes,  the  Need  to  strip 
This  pall  of  ashes^  ere  the  fire  bum  deep- 
So  Friendship. 
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iR  many  delays,  and  a  change  of 
e,  the  new  play  of  Stephen  Phillips, 
in  of  David,"  appears  upon  a  market 
somewhat  stale  in  its  interest  from 
liting.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred 
le  title,  the  scarlet  tale  of  Scripture, 
odernized  and,  by  comparison,  rather 
Tsion  of  it.  A  Puritan  commander  of 
snteenth  centurv  is  the  hero;  a  stem 

colonel  takes  the  role  assumed  long 
7  Uriah  the  Hittite ;  and  the  colonel's 
ul  wife  is  the  latter  day  replica  of 
sba.     Mr.    Phillips   has   contrived  to 

good  deal  of  morality  into  a  story 
ics  its  barbaric  splendor  and  becomes 
nmonest  and  most  treacherous  sin 
3  it  are  applied  the  whining  excuses 
ons  who,  having  trained  consciences 
ng  to  Puritan  ideas,  lack  the   forti- 

live  up  to  their  ideals-  David  of  old 
alf-mad  with  genius,  with  power  and 

drunk  with  the  wine  of  life,  the  first 
)f  his  tribe,  barbarian  and  poet,  is 
'\^\  a  Puritan  breaking  his  vows,  con- 

himself  into  a  hypocrite  and  devising 

for  himself,  is  quite  another.  Chris- 
vilized  man  may  not  cloak  himself 
le  extenuations  which  are  accorded 
enough  to  the  barbarian.    It  is,  of 

impossible  for  Phillips  to  avoid  an 
;  of  sophistication.  He  understands 
nd  sophistry,  conscious  religion  and 
•y.  He  has  made,  therefore,  not  a  tale 
days  of  the  half-gods  who  dwelt  on 
d  hills  and  flung  out  their  cries  of 
nd  their  paeans  of  praise  of  a  present 
jible  God,  but  a  sorry  story  of  sin, 
lallow  characters  and  false  psychol- 
rood  lines  there  are,  no  question.  So 
emains  oi  that  lyric  talent  with  which 
s  enraptured  us  all  in  those  happy 
hen  he  wrote  "Marpessa"  and  added 
beauty  of  the  world  which  Keats  had 
iorned.  These  were  in  the  days  be- 
;  knew  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  had 
1  the  shining  shekels  of  the  box  office. 


If  ever  the  spirit  of  prosperity  which  is 
abroad  was  accountable  for  disaster,  it  has 
been  so  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Phillips, 
some  time  since  a  singer  of  beautiful  songs, 
now  a  trimmer  and  fitter  to  the  machine- 
made  stage.  So  Mammon  has  us  all  by  the 
throat — the  most  stupid  and  the  most  won- 
derful of  us !  But,  after  all,  there  is  always 
the  miracle  of  youth  to  comfort  us;  and 
there  is,  for  remembrance,  the  miracle  of 
Phillips'  youth,  when  from  his  pen  came 
lines  as  classic  in  their  beauty  and  as  glow- 
ing in  their  fire  as  any  Tennyson  wrought 
with  patient  care,  or  Shelley  flung  upon  the 
page  in  his  days  of  flaming  dreams. 

ANN  Hartley  Gilbert,  the  inimitable  and 
lovable  comedian,  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury a  favorite  on  the  American  stage, 
passed  mercifully  and  swiftly  to  the  rest  of 
all  good  artists,  the  other  day,  in  Chicago. 
One  says  that  she  passed  mercifully  to  her 
rest,  because  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  playing  what 
was  meant  to  be  her  last  engagement,  and 
to  have  lived  in  idleness  would  have  been  to 
her  an  acute  pain.  The  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lish Methodist  clergyman  who  was  pro- 
foundly opposed  to  the  theater,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
was  nevertheless  born  with  a  distinct  pas- 
sion for  the  stage.  She  began  as  a  ballet 
dancer,  but  her  abounding  humor  and  her 
keen  intellectuality  made  it  impossible  that 
she  should  continue  in  a  branch  of  the  dra- 
matic art  which  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  give  scope  to  her  higher  qualities. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  was  born  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, in  1821.  She  came  to  America  in  1849, 
being  then  the  wife  of  her  former  instruc- 
tor, George  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theater,  London.  In  1851  she  traveled 
with  her  husband  and  baby  son,  in  an  open 
cart,  from  the  East  to  Milwaukee,  where  she 
made  her  debut  in  Rice's  Opera  House. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  has  played  heavy  tragedy,  but 
society  comedy  was  her  forte,  and  she  was 
for  many  years  the  tauct  piquante  of  the 
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Dalj  companies.    A  qai«t.  kindly,  keen  and 

permeating  wit  was  her  chief  cbaraeterirtic. 
The  stage  was  the  breath  of  life  to  her.  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  human  and  svmpa- 
tfietic  though  slie  was,  mimic  life  had  for  her 
a  deeper  interest  than  realitr.  She  waa 
malting  her  farewell  tour  in  "Granny."  a 
play  written  for  her  by  Clyde  Fiteh.  That 
she  dreaded  the  conclusion  of  her  tour, 
which  must  of  necessity  close  her  long  and 
brilliant  association  with  the  stage,  her 
friends  well  knew.  If.  somewhere,  in  the 
chilly  vast  alxive  this  winter  world,  the  jest- 
ing spirit  of  good  Mrs.  Gilbert  hovers,  let 
it  accept  our  congratulations  that  she  shuf- 
fled off  a  weary  body  from  her  bright  spirit 
before  enforced  inactivity  came  upon  her! 
The  epilogue  that  she  recited  the  night  be- 


fore  she   died   seems   almost    prophetic.    It 

Dear  friends  in  front,  the  curtain  must  not  M 
L'ntil  a  grateful  woman  says  good-by  to  alL 


.\nd  closed: 

For  wealth,  for  fame,  for  goodness.  1  don't 

care  a  filbert : 
If  only,  in  your  hearts,  you'll  keep  old  Mn. 

(Jilbert 

A  SECOND  edition  was  needed  before 
the  first  is.sue  of  Ruth  McKnerv  Stn- 
arts  book.  "The  Rivers  Children."'  Mn. 
Stu.nrt  is  such  a  hearty  story-teller  that  sfae 
sweeps  her  readers  along  with  her;  and  in 
these  tales  of  the  folk— both  black  and 
white — who  live  "  'long  side"  the  Missis- 
sippi she  has  a  subject  quite  to  her  taste. 

MR.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  finds  himKlf 
unable  to  endure  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  obliged  to  live  in  New  York, 
sfjiurated  from  his  family.  He  is  doinf; 
journalistic  work  there  and  finding  little 
enough  time  for  more  fanciful  writing.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  ca- 
pricious, often  charming  writer  endures 
with  fortitude  a  life  of  fearful  ill  health. 
His  facile  and  whimsical  pen  deals  with  the 
lighter  phases  of  thought  and  life,  but  tk 
man  behind  the  pen  is  neither  light  nor 
whimsical,  but  endures  with  little  com- 
plaint the  weight  of  sleepless  ni^ts  and 
distressing  days,  separated  by  hard  circum- 
stance from  his  roung  wife  and  his  beau- 
tiful children. 

MRS.  George  Madden  Martin,  identili^ 
in  the  regards  of  thousands  with  "Em- 
my Lou — Her  Book,"  found  a  warm  recep- 
tion awaiting  her  first  novel,  "The  House  0' 
I'ulfilment.'       She     has,     evidently,     UteO 
great  pleasure  in  the  preparation  of  this  I*'** 
story,    nnd    she    has    shown    as    intimate    \ 
knowledge  of  the  vague  dissatisfactions  ^** 
aspirations  of  grown  folk  as  she  did  in    "^5 
first  sketches  of  the  wayward  and  fancK 
hearts  of  little  children. 

Mrs.  Martin  is  a  Southern  woman,  wh  ' 
mother  parted  from  this  life  when  "M 
daughter  was  still  of  very  tender  ye^ 
George  Madden — for  such  was  Mrs,  M   - 
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maiden  name — grew  np  under  the  af- 
inate  if  erratic  tutelage  of  a  negro 
ny,  and  of  her  childhood  she  has  only 
V  recollections.  Her  feelings  toward 
lack  race  are  sympathetic,  and  she  is 
ess  of  the  riyicor  and  pessimism  with 
L  certain  despondent  persons  regard  the 
■d  people. 

a.  Martin's  father  was  a  New  York 
a  seller  of  books,  who,  moving  to  Ken- 
,  married  a  Southern  woman.  Mrs. 
in  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  war, 
attained  her  first  independence  by 
ing  school.  That  she  enjoyed  the  epi- 
is  evidenced  by  tlie  Emmy  Lou  stories, 
1  can  not,  surely,  be  all  the  work  of  the 
nation.  "The  House  of  Fulfilment" 
wever,  pure  creation,  and  not,  as  some 
suggested,  tlic  picture  of  actual  per- 
and  the  relation  of  real  incidents.  In 
te  life  George  Madden  Martin  is  Mrs. 
ad  R.  Martin. 

E  reflective  person  inclined  to  philoso- 
ihize  upon  the  subject  of  American 
may  find  food  for  thought  in  the  es- 
linary   career   of    General    Lew    Wal- 

"Ben-Hur."  This  book  was  published 
arper's  in  1 880,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
^ed  very  little  attention.  Then,  slowly, 
opularity  was  accelerated.  Libraries 
it  it,  Sunday-schools  considered  it  an 
tial  of  their  book  collections,  public 
rs  declaimed  selections  from  it,  and  al- 
every  one  talked  about  it.  It  suited— 
lely — the  American  people.  They  liked 
ibject,  liked  the  tone  of  the  book,  were 
^d  with  the  historical,  and  what  may  be 
d  the  instructive  features  of  it,  they 
enamored  with  the  characters,  and  per- 
lly  entertained  with  the  dramatic  qual- 

The  whole  thing  fitted  in  with  what 
believed,  and  hoped  for,  and  had  been 
t.  It  formulated  their  visions  in  re- 
to  Jesus.  The  mystery  and  solemnity 
;  first  chapter,  and'  the  exaltation  of  the 
ision,  were  in  accord  with  their  most 
i  ideas  and  fancies.  They  have  gone 
lying  it  and  reading  it  with  unabated 
St.  No  cheap  edition  of  the  book  has 
ippeared.  On  the  contrary,  in  addition 
;  ordinary  selling  edition,  fourteen  lux- 
i  editions  have  been  published,  with 
■ations  and  various  other  enrichments. 


Perhaps  a  million  copies  of  it  have  been 
sold,  and  its  popularity  does  not  wane.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  continue,  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  sell  enormously.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  the  most  widely  read 
novel  of  modern  days,  and  this  is  not  im- 
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probable.  Tbe  loving  and  reverent  care  that 
its  author  expended  upon  it  has  met  witfa  a 
rich  return.  The  great  favor  which  the  book 
enjoys  is  a  tribu^s  to  the  sincerity  with 
which  it  was  written.  The  most  faultfinding 
of  all  the  critics  muat  accord  it  a  place 
among  that  small  class  of  books  written'- in 
genuine  good  faith  and  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion. It  is  the  custom  to  refer  to  Amer- 
icans as  a  secular  people ;  but  there  is  an  un- 
mistakable significance  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
book  with  the  winning  record  is,  in  subject 
and  in  spirit,  profoundly  Christian. 


MR.  Paul  Kester,  the  plavwrighl,  lives 
in  Virginia  on  the  banks  of  tjie  Po- 
tomac in  a  fine  old  Southern  manor  bouse 
which  Washington  built  for  Nellie  Custis. 
Mr.  Kester  rescued  it  from  decay,  restored 
the  crumbling  wings,  and  preserved,  in  its 
original  dignity  and  simplicity,  the  beauti- 
ful residence.  Here  he  entertains  his 
friends  as  lavishly  as  did  the  original  pro- 
prietors,   the    visiting    gentry    of    another 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  the  critics  an 
giving  appreciative  comment  to  that  re- 
markably sincere  and  lovely  talc,  "The 
Reaper,"  written  by  Miss  Edith  Rickert.  It 
is  a  story  of  the  Shetland  Isles  and  of  the 
folk  there.  The  hero  is  a  humble  man  who 
found  out  beauty  in  silent  places  and  whose 
knowledge,  like  bis  great  physical  strength, 
increased  by  natural  means.  His  life  of  sac- 
rifice, and  his  relations  with  bis  friends,  his 
dreams  never  realized  and  his  mystic  gaie 
into  the  future,  are  the  elements  of  a  simple 
and  beautiful  tale. 

The  author  of  this  well-balanced  and 
moving  book  is  still  in  her  youth.  She  has 
led  a  curious  and  an  independent  life,  and 
she  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  getting 
what  she  wants.  It  may  be  that  she  posses- 
ses, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  old- 
time  and  durable  virtue  known  to  tbe  homely 
as  "gumption,"  Perhaps  it  is  known  to  the 
elegant  by  the  same  graphic  word.  At  any 
rate,  tlie  present  writer  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  will  precisely  take  the  place  of  it 

Miss  Rickert  was  "born  at  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  got  a  degree  at  Vassar,  a  Ph.  D. 
"magna  cum  laud"  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  a  Beta  Phi  Kappa,  a  traveler,  a 
teacher,  and  an  experimenter  with  life.  For 
example,  when  she  desired  to  know  about 
the  country  jicople  in  the  middle  west,  she 
bought  a  basket  of  needles,  thread,  elastic 
and  other  convenient  trifles,  and  traveled 
through  the  country  selling  them.  When 
she  desired  to  learn  about  the  Shetland 
Islanders,  she  lived  there,  mingling  with  the 
fishers,  the  crofters  and  the  sheep  farmers. 
She  got  their  stories,  their  sentiments,  their 
prejudices  and  enthusinsms  from  their  own 
lips,  and  it  may  be  said  with  gratitude,  that 
she  has  not  abused  this  confidence,  but  has 
written  a  story  so  moving  and  fine  that  any 
eroup  of  people  might  be  proud  to  have  it 
written  concerning  them. 


THERE  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
egotism  of  different  nations  even  as 
there  is  in  their  other  traits,  Tbe  egotism 
of  Americans  is  bombastic,  gay  and  child- 
ish, with,  often,  an  infusion  of  religion,  as 
if  the  possessor  believed  himself  to  be  of 
enormous  ethical  importance.  The  egotism 
of  the  English  is  a  tremendously  concen- 
trated affair,  lacking  in  vivacity  but  carried 
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ofT  with  a  really  magniticent  hauteur.  The 
egotism  of  the  French  is  triumphant.  It 
believes  in  its  own  charm,  its  own  wit,  its 
own  success.  It  entertains  no  doubts.  It 
is  mature,  utterly  sophisticated.  It  has  a 
historic  quality  about  it.  And  it  is,  to  the 
egotists  of  otlier  nations,  the  most  irritat- 
ing thing  imaginable.  An  example,  par 
excellence,  of  Gallic  self-conceit,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Mme.  Adam,  the 
second  volume  of  which  has  appeared  and 
been  published  under  the  title  "My  Liter-, 
ary  Life."  The  book  is  an  intimate  one, 
and  the  lady  confesses,  in  det.iil,  her  domes- 
tic infelicities.  She  makes  herself  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  all  her  stories.  Siie  informs 
her  readers  carefully  concerning  her  own 
acquirements,  accomplishments  and  charms. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  discursive  and 
marked  by  vivacity.  Madame  Adam  has 
known  a  great  circle  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, and  of  more  than  one  generation.  But 
the  reminiscences,  wliieli  should  have  been 
valuable,  are  marred  irretriei'ably  by  tlie 
insistent  self-celebration, 


MARCAKP-T  WYCHERLEV 


By  producing  three  plays  by  William  B. 
Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  at  the  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  in  New  York,  Miss  Margaret 
Wycherley,  a  3'oung  actress,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Ben  Greet's  company,  has  been 
winning  applause  and  fame.  Miss  Wycher- 
ley is  now  touring  the  country  and  giving 
Irish  and  other  plays  of  a  distinctly  literary 
character  to  good-sized  audiences.  Several 
of  the  universities,  following  the  new 
academic  custom  of  encouraging  the  drama, 
have  invited  her  and  her  company  to  appear 
before  them.  The  Yeats  plays  are  new  to 
most  of  her  audiences,  thougb  one  of  them, 
"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire",  was  given 


■al    : 


"In 


JHalcony  .  wiien  .Mrs.  Le  Moyne  and  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner  ))layed  a  spring  season  to- 
gether. It  is  an  exquisite  poem,  but,  dramat- 
ically, the  least  interesting  of  the  three 
works.  By  far  the  most  dramatic  is  "The 
Hour  Glass",  in  which  Yeats  symbolizes  the 
present-day  reaction  from  scientific  agnos- 
ticism to  the  old  simple  faith.  Though 
Yeats  is  himself  of  Protestant  Irish  stock, 
this  piece  is  saturated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  spirit.  "Kathleen  ni  Hoolihan" 
proved  to  be  an  effective  little  work,  depict- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  young  Irish  patriot's 
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love  for  country  over  love  for  his  intended 
bride.  In  Boston  Miss  Wvclierlev  has  also 
given  the  **Cup  of  Broth",  a  fragile  sketch 
of  Irish  manners,  which  represents  Mr. 
Yeats  in  lighter  mood.  For  an  Irishman 
Yeats  has  comparatively  little  humor;  but 
he  has  the  gift  of  presenting  the  simple  life 
of  Ireland  with  sympathy,  insight,  and  poet- 
ry. !Miss  Wycherley  is  a  good  actress  and 
has  surrounded  herself  with  uncommonlv 
intelligent  players,  and  her  venture,  which 
has  begun  auspiciously,  is  likely  to  pave  the 
way  for  other  productions  out  of  the  theat- 
rical rut. 

THE  readers  of  the  United  States  are 
nothing  if  not  ethical,  and  can  not  take 
even  so  keen  a  story  as  "The  Masquerader/' 
by  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston,  without  dis- 
cussing the  morals  of  the  tale.  The  story 
is  one  dealing  with  the  confusion  of  iden- 
tity between  two  men,  unrelated  to  each 
other.  One  is  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
man  of  wealth,  married  to  a  beautiful  wife, 
and  happily  situated  in  all  ways  save  that 
he  is  cursed  with  an  appetite  for  morphia. 
He  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  re- 
leased from  political,  social  and  domestic 
obligations  and  allowed  to  indulge  his  fear- 
ful appetite.  The  otiier  man,  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  bitterly  poor,  living  in  a  retired 
spot,  full  of  energy  which  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize,  meets  with  the  first  man. 
Their  marvelous  resemblance  startles  them 
both.  They  become  acquainted  with  each 
other's  capabilities  and  desires.  The  mem- 
ber of  parliament  offers  inducements  to  the 
impecunious  man  to  exchange  places  with 
him  now  and  again.  His  offer  is  accepted. 
The  poor  man  recreates  the  parliamentary 
reputation  of  the  degenerate,  wins  the  af- 
fection of  his  wife,  who  has  been  something 
more  than  indifferent  tc  lier  husband,  and 
makes  a  host  of  friends.  In  time  the  miser- 
able life  of  the  morphine-eating  wretch 
ends,  and  the  other  man  steps  into  his  place. 
He  holds  his  seat  in  parliament,  assumes  his 
title,  and  becomes  master  of  his  fortune  and 
husband  of  his  wife.  All  this  has  about  it  a 
large  poetical  consistency.  But  the  scrupu- 
lous American  public  desires  certain  civic 
and  religious  ceremonies,  which  would, 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  be  impossi- 
ble.   It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  placate 


these  particular  ones.  But  it  may  restore 
their  confidence  in  the  morals  of  tlie  storv 

• 

somewhat  when  they  reflect  that  it  appeared 
in  three  high  class  periodicals  at  once,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  a  ladies'  magazine  of 
such  unimpeachable  respectability  that  for 
even  a  ribald  sentiment  to  appear  in  it 
would  be  to  give  it  a  cast  of  respectability. 
Other  arguments  might  be  offered,  but  are 
not.  The  New  York  Times  permitted  the 
subject  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  its  col- 
umns, but  finally  closed  the  debate  with  the 
courteous  reminder  that  "The  Masquerader** 
actually  had  no  ethical  purpose.  "It  is  just 
a  good  story,"  writes  the  editor,  worn  with 
the  reproaches  of  persons  careful  of  legal 
niceties.  "And  we  should  as  soon  think  of 
assigning  moral  motives  to  its  characters,  or 
of  blaming  them  for  immorality,  as  we 
should  think  of  so  treating  the  characters 
in  a  Restoration  comedy  or  a  contemporary 
detective  story.  These  things,  differing 
greatly  in  quality  and  spirit,  are  alike  in 
this,  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  actual- 
ities of  life." 

IN  Rudolph  Dircks*  keen  monograph  on 
"Auguste  Rodin,**  that  virile  sculptor  is 
compared  to  certain  democratic  masters  in 
other  lines  of  art — ^to  Tolstoy  in  fiction,  to 
Ibsen  in  drama,  to  Walt  Whitman  in  poetry, 
and  to  \Vagner  in  music.  Like  them,  he  has 
"brought  into  art  a  new  spirit,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  new  form.**  And  the  writer  goes 
on  to  elucidate,  saying  that  **the  tendency 
of  the  work  of  these  various  artists  was  to 
lift  art  out  of  a  certain  parochialism,  to  give 
it  an  intellectual  impetus,  and  to  bring 
within  its  influence,  not  only  those  who 
cared  about  art,  but  also  those  who  cared 
about  life  in  its  more  profound  aspects,  or 
about  philosophy.*' 

This  comparison  is  very  understandable. 
We  are  all  of  us  ready  to  admit,  now  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  been  belaboring  us,  even 
if  we  were  not  before  prepared  for  the  con- 
fession, tliat  our  literature  is  nothing  if  not 
parochial.  Our  painting  has  been  almost  as 
cautious,  and  not  until  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion brought  to  the  generality  of  us  a  sud- 
den revelation  of  the  newly  awakened  spirit 
of  American  architecture,  did  we  have  any 
hope  that  we  were  getting  beyond  mere  pro- 
priety in  that  regard.    It  appears,  however. 
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that  we  have  three  or  four  men  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  liberal  views.  They  are  seeing 
the  world  about  them  with  eyes  which  are 
anything  but  provincial.  Perhaps  a  cath- 
olicity of  spirit  may  arise  here  which  will 
affect  the  sister  arts.  The  cogitating,  inde- 
pendent^ inquisitive,  adventurous  spirit  of 
Whitman  may  come  among  us  again,  to  in- 
spire to  originality  of  utterance  some  of  our 
cautious  novelists  and  our  glucose  tellers  of 
short  tales. 

THE  critical  condition  of  Henrik  Ibsen, 
who  is  suffering  from  a  difficulty  of  the 
heart  which  threatens  to  prove  fatal,  brings 
the  world  face  to  face  with  the  debt  it  owes 
to  this  extraordinary  man.  The  grasp  he 
has  had  upon  the  imagination  of  his  con- 
temporaries has  been  powerful — perhaps 
terrible.  An  artist  with  melancholy  themes 
and  with  one  predominating  tragic  idea,  that 
of  the  spell  of  heredity  and  environment,  he 
has  kept  the  thoughts  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual world  fixed  upon  his  murky  studies. 
He  has  been  a  literary  insurrectionist  from 
the  first.  He  never  felt  himself  bound  by 
tradition.  He  opened  up  his  stories  where  he 
pleased,  and  dropped  them  when  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  presented  his  philosophic 
or  psychological  proposition,  leaving  the  ob- 
server to  draw  his  own  deductions.  Ibsen 
has  been  the  child  of  his  age.  Those  vague 
yet  terrific  questions  which  relate  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  soul,  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  dead  to  the  living,  to  the  relations 
of  man  and  man,  and  of  man  and  woman, 
have  been  given  his  fervid  consideration. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  called  an  indi- 
vidualist the  present  writer  can  not  say.  He 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  philoso- 
pher with  formulas,  but  as  a  dramatist  with 
stories.  And  his  stories  have  been  of  the 
efforts  of  enslaved  souls  to  liberate  them- 
selves. One  may  search  long  through  the 
stock  tragedies  of  convention,  without  find- 
ing themes  so  pregnant  and  so  essentially 
tragic.  Ibsen  has,  with  fine  appreciation  of 
propriety  and  of  the  essential  elements  of 
tragedy,  divorced  himself  from  all  the  old 
grandiose,  tawdry  paraphernalia,  and  set 
his  .characters  down  in  common  modern 
homes,  surrounded  them  with  domestic  ob- 
jects, and  forced  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  to  talk  about  the 


usual  affairs  of  life.  By  following  this  pol- 
icy he  has  made  his  characters  as  familiar 
as  next  door  neighbors.  Their  homely  lives 
seem  to  be  lived  out  in  our  very  presence, 
and  the  terrible  responsibilities  that  weigh 
upon  them,  become,  as  by  the  stroke  of  a 
wizard's  wand,  our  own  responsibilities. 
Their  sins  are  our  sins,  potentially  if  not 
actually ;  their  sorrows  are  vicariously  borne 
by  us;  their  struggles  for  a  liberty  dreamed 
of,  but  not  realized,  are  such  struggles  as  we 
know  with  inarticulate  grief.  Never  has  a 
glance  of  more  accusing  scrutiny  been 
turned  upon  the  fallible  human  heart  than 
that  with  which  he  has  pierced  our  dis- 
guises. Dante  himself  could  not  have  con- 
ceived a  more  sinister  thought  than  that  of 
'*Ghosts",  and  Calvin's  stern  theories  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires  before  a  truth  so  un- 
escapable.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
Ibsen  has  invariably  understood  himself. 
He  began  by  gaping  at  life  in  amazement; 
he  set  down  facts  as  he  saw  them;  he  per- 
ceived the  inner  spirit  of  perplexed  human 
lives,  and  divesting  himself  of  conventional 
ideas,  he  was  enabled  to  present  these  things 
as  they  were  and  not  as  tradition  asserted 
they  were.  He  may  well  have  been  without 
definite  conclusions.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
attained  to  a  condition  of  formulas — cer- 
tainly he  has  not  committed  himself  to  any 
dogmatism.  It  is  not  theories  that  he  has 
offered,  but  the  extraordinary — that  is  to 
say,  the  ordinary — facts  of  life,  but  he  has 
presented  them  in  heroic  size,  set  against  a 
background  which  throws  them  into  arrest- 
ing relief.  Ibsen  worked  at  first  with  the 
Titan  ability  of  a  genius  struggling  up  out 
of  chaos.  He  was  not  intellectually  conscious 
of  the  thing  he  had  done.  He  uttered  his 
cries  of  protest  and  of  revolt  without  being 
aware  of  that  which  he  desired.  He  found 
himself  at  last  utterly  divorced  from  con- 
ventional idealism.  He  stood  in  opposition 
to  current  ideas  of  nobility.  He,  by  insinua- 
tion, accused  society  of  hypocrisy,  and  cu- 
riously enough  society  began  to  examine  it- 
self to  discover  to  what  extent  such  an  accu- 
sation was  justified.  May  society  conclude 
that  its  debt  to  Ibsen  is  large  .^^  The  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  with  more  intelligence 
a  quarter  of  a  century  from  now  than  it  can 
to-day.  The  fact  remains,  however,  and  is 
incontestable,    that    Ibsen    has    encouraged 
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ideas  which  belong  to  and  are  an  essential 
part  of  high  civilization,  in  which  rules  and 
laws  will  not  be  framed  for  the  many,  but 
in  which  judftraent  will  be  adapted  to  spe- 
cific cases  and  to  individuals.  He  is  a  real- 
ist, is  Ibsen,  and  sees  things  as  they  are. 


Ibsen  has  served  his  time  well,  that  he  has 
dealt  with  realities,  and  that  he  ha^ 
strengthened  the  power  of  men  and  womerv 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  rea- 
son, and  not  by  the  rules  of  mcdinval 
formulism. 


He  has,  like  an  Ingcrsoll  of  another  sort, 
torn  down  the  drabbled  curtains  of  tradi- 
tion, and  revealed  the  nude  statue  of  truth 
beyond.  There  are  those  who  can  look  un- 
abashed upon  this  ereation  and  others  who 
must  needs  turn  away  their  eyes.  But  the 
of  opinion  is  likely  to  be  that 


THOSE  who  watch  with  gratification  the 
marvelous  increase  in  this  country  of  the 
interest  in  libraries  can  not  but  be  pleased  at 
the  development  of  the  Home  Library  move- 
ment. Boston  started  it  sixteen  years  ago. 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  followed,  and  now  Chicago  is  to  es- 
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the  Hoire  Library  upon  a  generous 
The  idea  is  to  place  a  portable  case 
s  in  the  homes  of  children  who  have 
iration  from  good  books^  and  whose 
re  formed  by  what  they  see  upon  the 
For  some  time  past,  the  Library  Club 
cago  and  the  Associated  Charities 
iparately,  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
d  of  thing,  but  they  are  now  uniting 
Forts  and  are  planning  for  the  ex- 
of  the  movement.  One  of  the  little 
Libraries  consists  of  about  twenty 
ly  selected  books,  with  one  or  two  of 
ndard  juvenile  periodicals.  These 
ased  in  a  box  with  shelves,  which  is 
ut  in  some  home  which  can  be  used 
Qtral  meeting  place  for  the  children 
ighborhood.  It  is  also  the  desire  of 
»rary  Club  to  have  a  group  of  "li- 
riends"  who  are  willing  to  spend  one 
evenings  a  week  talking  to  the  chil- 
elling  them  stories,  or  reading  to 
om  the  books  which  have  been  placed 

hands.  The  idea  is,  in  having  such 
s,"  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  boys 
rls  in  the  books,  and  to  awaken  in 

love  for  ideas,  rather  than  for  the 
excitement  of  life  in  packed  neigh- 
Is,  where  the  patrol  wagon  and  the 
ine  are  the  greatest  spurs  to  interest, 
lome  libraries  are,  of  course,  travel- 
raries  also,  and  when  one  collection 
3  has  been  pretty  well  gone  over  by 
p  of  children,  a  new  collection  is 
;  them.  There  are  stirring  stories  of 
ikening  brought  to  certain  bright  but 
ach  deprived  children  by  this  happy 
and  it  mav  be  asserted  without  fear 
radiction,  that  of  all  the  movements 
reading  books  and  their  influence, 
finer  than  this  one. 

)OM  has  any  book  set  forth  so  many 
eteenth  century  portraits  as  Mr. 
•e  D.  Conway's  "Recollections," 
from  the  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
pany.  Mr.  Conway  has  lived,  from 
aanhood — he  was  born  in  1832 — to 
sent  time  in  the  societv  of  men  who 
:he  initiative  in  thought.  Few 
;s  of  intellectual  effort  have  failed 
est  him.  An  amazing  mental  vitality 
3t  him  alert  to  new  ideas,  to  moral 
lis,  to  the  beginnings  of  movements. 


And  he  has  known  intimately  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  his 
times  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
faithfulness  and  power  of  his  descriptions 
of  certain  personages  seem  to  summon 
them  back  out  of  the  shadows  into  which 
they  have  passed.  Here  is  an  etching  of 
Lincoln,  done  with  swift  strokes.  "The 
face  had  a  battered  and  bronzed  look,  with- 
out being  hard.  His  nose  was  prominent 
and  buttressed  a  strong  and  high  forehead ; 
his  eyes  were  vaulted  and  had  an  expression 
of  sadness;  his  mouth  and  chin  were  too 
close  together;  the  cheeks  hollow.  On  the 
whole,  Lincoln's  appearance  was  not  at- 
tractive until  one  heard  his  voice,  which 
possessed  variety  of  expression,  earnestness 
and  shrewdness  in  everv  tone.  The  charm 
of  his  manner  was  that  he  had  no  manner; 
he  was  simple,  direct,  humorous."  And  he 
quotes,  as  descriptive  of  Lincoln,  Brown- 
ing's words  concerning  a  German  professor, 
"three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque." 

He  had  an  interview  with  the  democrat 
Whitman,  and  was  taken  to  his  home  in 
the  purlieus  of  Brooklyn.  "It  was  a  small 
frame  house,"  he  writes.  "He  took  me  to 
his  little  room  with  his  cot  and  poor  furni- 
ture, the  only  decoration  being  two  engrav- 
ings, one  of  Silenus  and  one  of  Bacchus. 
What  he  brought  me  up  there  to  see  was 
the  barren  solitude  stretching  from  beneath 
his  window  toward  the  sea.  There  were  no 
books  in  the  rooiii,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
few,  but  had  the  use  of  good  libraries.  He 
possessed,  however,  a  complete  Shakespeare 
and  a  translation  of  Homer.  *  *  ♦ 
We  passed  the  day  'loafing*  on  Staten 
Island,  where  we  found  groves  and  solitary 
beaches,  now  built  over.  We  had  a  good 
bath  in  the  sea,  and  I  perceived  that  the 
reddish  tanned  face  and  neck  of  the  poet 
crowned  a  body  of  lily-like  whiteness  and  a 
shapely  form." 

\Jl  RS.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  has  of- 
^^^  fered  to  the  public  her  own  distinc- 
tive reminiscences,  entitled  "Bits  of  Gos- 
sip." Under  this  unpretentious  caption  ap- 
pears a  book  full  of  stirring  as  well  as 
pleasing  and  trivial  memories.  Of  the  lat- 
ter sort  is  one  connected  with  James  G. 
Blaine.  Blaine  was  a  law  student  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  when  Mrs.  Davis  was  a 
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school-girl  there.  He  was  an  ungainly  col- 
legian^ she  writes,  lazy,  amiable  and  show- 
ing nothing  of  the  hall  mark  of  success. 
One  of  his  old  companions  told  Mrs.  Davis 
this  storv:  *'I  remember  that  one  day  when 
I  was  a  child  I  was  bidden  to  draw  some 
fresh  water.  I  was  in  a  rage  at  leaving 
my  book,  and  finding  the  pail  nearly  full, 
threw  the  water  out  of  the  door  just  as 
Jim  was  passing  in  his  Sunday  suit  on  his 
way  to  a  party.  He  was  drenched  from 
head  to  foot.  I  stood  aghast  and  dumb; 
he  turned  and  went  home.  Presently  he 
came  back  dry,  but  in  his  old  clothes.  He 
stopped  and  nodded  gaily:  *Don*t  worry. 
Will,  I  didn't  care  to  go  to  the  old  party, 
anyhow!*  stopping  my  stammering  apolo- 
gies by  sitting  down  to  joke  and  laugh 
with  me." 

This  was  the  man  who,  later,  understood 
very  well  such  matters  as  retaliation  and 
reprisals,  and  whose  sensitive  hauteur  made 
him  the  alert  guardian  of  national  dignity. 
But  he  was,  evidently,  one  who  knew  how 
to  take  motives  into  consideration. 

THE  literary  agent  has  become  a  factor 
in  the  modern  world  of  book  and  mag- 
azine making.  He  is.  as  befits  him  as  a  cog 
in  the  vast  machine  of  his  time,  a  labor- 
saving  device.  To  say  that  he  is  popular 
with  editors  would  be,  perhaps,  to  over- 
state the  truth.  But  he  is  adroit,  suave, 
and  he  is  conscious  that,  month  by  month, 
his  importance  increases,  as  more  and  more 
authors,  tired  of  conducting  their  own  busi- 
ness affairs,  place  their  marketable  wares 
in  his  hands. 

But  though  he  is,  like  the  steam  car,  mod- 
ern and  convenient,  his  rise  marks  the  de- 
cline of  certain  well-established  and  pleas- 
ant things,  even  as  the  steam  engine  com- 
pelled the  decadence  of  the  excellent,  am- 
bling stage-coach,  that  vehicle  inducive  to 
friendly  encounters  and  leisurely  sightsee- 
ing. The  literary  agent  has  interrupted 
those  courtly  exchanges  of  compliments  be- 
tween authors  and  writers  which  used  to 
add  zest  to  the  days  of  a  hard-working 
writer.  There  was  a  delicate  flavor  to  such 
exchanges;  one  beheld  one*s  personality  as 
in  a  flattering  mirror.  An  accepted  manu- 
script— ^toward  which  no  author  can  ever 
be  indifferent — appeared  in  an  atmosphere 


yet  more  radiant  than  that  created  bv  the 
wonderful  fact  of  acceptance,  and  tliis 
glory  beyond  a  glory  was  the  editor's  com- 
pliment. Xor  was  the  returned  manuscript 
without  its  compensations.  That  perfect 
note  of  regret  and  appreciation  which  ac- 
companied it,  and  which  set  forth  the  hard- 
ly resisted  temptation  under  which  the  edi- 
tor labored  on  reading  it,  was  a  compensa- 
tion for  much  disappointment.  That  die 
public  should  go  unedified,  the  author  unre- 
warded, appeared  light  things  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  editor  had  had  the  privi- 
lege of  perusing  a  paper  which  he  was^  by 
unfortuitous  circumstances,  prevented  from 
sharing  with  his  subscribers. 

But  these  amenities  are  passed.  The  lit- 
erary agent  is  brief,  business-like^  unemo- 
tional and  to  the  point — and  to  the  per  cent 
A  sturdy  abruptness  has  taken  the  place  of 
old-time  courtesies.  The  minuet  is  over — 
aye,  and  the  jig.  It  is  a  commonplace  pace 
that  the  literary  agent  sets  for  us.  Not 
even  his  ready  check — minus  his  well- 
earned  percentage — can  quite  make  up  for 
the  ceremonious,  old-time  pleasures  of  po- 
lite correspondence. 

AN  interesting  combat  of  minnesingers  is 
to  take  place  in  Chicago  next  May,  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  poet  Schiller.  The  affair  is  to  be  under 
the  management  of  a  central  committee 
formed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Germanics  and  the  Schw\^ben- 
verein  of  Chicago.  The  prize  competition  is 
open  to  all  writers  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  poems  desired  are  two  prologues  in 
verse,  to  be  recited  during  the  days  of  the 
festival,  one  in  German,  the  other  in  Eng- 
lish, neither  of  which  shall  require  more 
than  seven  minutes  for  expressive  recita- 
tion. Prizes  of  $75  each  are  offered  for 
these  poems.  The  contributions  offered  in 
competition  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  the  Schiller  Commemoration,  6l7  Foster 
street,  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  or  before 
March  1,  1905.  The  poems  must  be  sent 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  real 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  The  right 
of  publication  of  the  accepted  prologues 
must  be  given  to  the  committee. 
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!TS  are  not  rare,  but  in  a  day  impa- 
ient  of  poetry,  few  poets  go  so  far  as 
;r  their  lines  for  publication.  Many, 
I,  do  not  even  arrive  at  tile  point  of 
g   their    rhymed    thoughts    upon    the 

It    is    gratifying   to    find,    now    and 
a  busv  man,  who,  for  mere  love  of 

fills   his   leisure  with   the   fine   divcr- 
f  poem-making. 

h  a  one  is  Mr.  Charles  Erskine  Seott 
,  an  attorney  of  Seattle.  He  has 
n  a  "Masque  of  Love"  in  three  parts. 
irst  part  develops  a  passionate  idyl 
twilight  of  the  world,  when  man  and 
1  met  in  the  first  forests,  and  meeting, 
The  second  part  reveals  love  chained 
taw,  and  breaking  law  and  meeting 
he  penalty.  The  tliird  part  discovers 
it  it^  best,  when  passion  is  modified 
friendship,  and  disinterestedness  has 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  most  selfish 
ggressive  of  the  emotions.  There  are 
ind  even  pages  of  great  beauty  in  the 

This  can  not  be   forgotten  even  in 
issppointment   that    the   reader    feels 


in  finding  tlic  third  part  lacking  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  dramatic  interest  of  the  two 
preceding  portions. 

Mr.  Wood  writes,  of  course,  as  an  ama- 
teur. That  is  a  thing  that  requires  no 
apology,  but  quite  the  reverse.  For  it  is 
from  the  amateur,  regardless  of  the  mar- 
kets, tilled  with  the  impetus  of  his  delight 
in  work,  that  the  strong,  swift  and  na'ive 
ideas  are  likely  to  come.  Mr.  Bliss  Perry 
may  well  be  recommended  for  his  recent 
book,  setting  forth  the  place  and  power  of 
the  Amateur  in  Art. 

THE  excellent  results  of  bringing  two 
stars  together  in  repertoire  is  seen  in 
the  invigorating  work  of  Miss  Julia  Mar- 
lowe and  Mr.  Jiothern.  And  wlien  the  play- 
writer  is  Shakespeare,  one  is  almost  certain 
of  a  deep  human  tragedy  or  a  whole-souled 
exuberance  of  comedy.  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing",  and  "Hamlet" 
show  the  varying  escellencies  of  these 
artists.  The  new  feature  in  tlieir  "Hamlet" 
is    the    emphasized    romantic    feeling    that 
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added  much  to  the  "get  thee  to  a  nunnery" 
scene.  This  side,  with  the  delightful  banter 
of  her  Beatrice,  and  the  flashes  in  her 
Juliet,  mark  Miss  Marlowe's  happy  return 
to  material  that  is  worthy  of  her.  While  Mr. 
Sothern's  "Hamlet"  has  taken  away  from 
his  light  effects  as  Benedick,  it  has  like- 
wise influenced  the  soraberness  of  his  Ro- 
meo. But  withal,  there  is  vigor  in  the  acting 
and  health  in  the  dramas,  and  that  is  what 
the  stage  is  most  in  need  of. 

THE  McCutcheon  family  continues  to 
keep  in  the  fore.  Mr.  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  "Beverly  of  Graustark"  is  al- 
ready counted  one  of  the  year's  successes  in 
Action.  Some  time  ago  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  acknowledged  the  authorship  of 
"Brewster's  Millions",  a  novel  published  an- 
onymously over  a  year  ago.  It  was  said  that 
he  put  it  out  without  his  name  on  a  wager 
that  a  novel  so  published  would  not  sell. 
Now  comes  the  story  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten by  George  Barr  at  all,  but  is  tlie  work  of 
Benjamin,  another  member  of  this  inde- 
fatigable family.  Not  content  with  writing 
"Brewster's  Millions",  Benjamin  has  now 
written  a  second  book,  which  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company  have  grabbed  at  voraciously,  but 
he  is  doomed  to  anonymity,  for  the  firm  has 
decided  that  there  are  too  many  McCutch- 
eons  in  the  field.  John  McCutcheon  has  pub- 
lished several  books  of.  cartoons  and  a  cal- 
endar, not  to  mention  his  interest  in  the 
dramatic  version  of  "Bird  Center." 

THERE  is  something  particularly  pleas- 
ing about  the  appearance  of  a  book  by 
an  old  writer.  The  same  almost  tender  in- 
terest is  felt  when  a  well-loved  actor  re- 
appears in  venerable  years,  to  reveal  to  a 
new  generation  some  hint  of  the  glory 
known  to  their  fathers.  The  reaj)pearance 
of  Clara  Morris  as  the  religious  in  the  "Two 
Orphans,"  brought  not  only  applause  last- 
ing many  minutes,  but  tears  by  way  of  trib- 
ute. Many  of  those  who  welcomed  her  had 
known  of  her  onlv  as  a  tradition,  but  the 
greater  part  of  her  audience  held  associa- 
tions in  common  with  her.  She  had,  per- 
haps, first  given  them  an  insight  into  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  sinful  human  heart. 
That  poignant  gennis  of  her,  which  with- 
held nothing  essential  to  its  full  and  pas- 


sionate expression  of  love  and  grief,  had 
been  a  revelation.  And  it  was  with  peculiar 
and  reverent  sympathy  that  she  was  again 
greeted. 

A  number  of  veteran  writers  have,  this 
last  year  or  two,  returned  to  their  public 
with  a  child  of  their  old  age,  in  the  way  of  a 
book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  E. 
D.  E.  N.  Southworth  did  so;  so  did  Miss 
Rosa  Carev.  And  now  comes  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney,  the  favorite  of  our  motliers,  the 
author  of  that  estemed  juvenile  classic, 
"Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,"  with  a  new 
book.  It  is  entitled  "Biddy's  Episodes," 
and  is  bright,  young  in  spirit,  loving  in  tone 
and  full  of  that  good-will  and  simplicity 
which  have  recommended  Mrs.  Whitney's 
books  to  the  "pure  in  spirit"  and  to  the 
young. 

THE  industry  of  these  authors  who 
turn  out  one  or  two  books  a  year,  is 
certainly  amazing.  It  is  true  that  they  do 
not  produce  so  much  material  as  a  writer  of 
special  articles,  or  the  editorial  writer 
upon  a  daily  paper,  but  these  latter  writers 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  prolong<J 
concentration  as  is  the  writer  of  a  good 
novel.  Among  those  of  the  younger  writers 
who  can  be  counted  upon  to  produce  a  stu- 
dious, well-balanced  and  copious  novel  each 
year  is  Margaret  H.  Potter,  or  Mrs.  Black, 
as  she  is  known  in  private  life.  Her  recent 
production,  "The  Flame  Gatherers,"  re- 
vealed extraordinarv  studv,  a  luminous  a"^ 
tragic  imagination,  and  an  ever-growing  »*' 
cility  in  expression.  The  reception  of  this 
book  is  not  vet  cold,  vet  she  has  anoth^' 
ready  for  the  press. 

Another  writer  of  marvelous  fecundity  |* 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    His  latest  novel  »* 
entitled   "The   Prisoner   of   MademoiseU^' 
which    any   one   will   admit   is   a   channi^^ 
title.     He  must  have  written  it  somewh^'*' 
in  his  Canadian  wilds.    Mr.  Roberts  is   *^^^ 
of  those  men  who  seek  out  the  earth's  ^^ 
to  write  in,  and  finding  it,  preserve  sc^^^' 
sion.   Which  is  quite  a  trick  in  itself. 

MR.  William  Davenport  Hulbert,  wU^^ 
animal    stories    have    attained    pc^f 


larity,  has  lived  all  his  life  up  in  the  S 


ttW 


Sainte  Marie  country.   His  knowledge  of    ^^ 
wilderness    comes   at    first    hand.      He     ** 
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t  from  necessity  and  played  in  it 
'erence.  The  past  summer  he  has 
h  his  sisters,  cruising  about  the 
f  Lake  Superior,  and  camping, 
mood  directed,  in  the  pine  woods 
he  quiet  beach.  Mr.  Hulbert  has 
aethods  in  his  story  telling,  rely- 

actuality  rather  than  fancy  for 
I  of  his  work.      He  never  creates 

and  improbable  situation,  as  tell- 
imal  tales  are  prone  to  do.     His 

direct  to  the  last  degree,  and  the 
his  work  is,  largely,  the  outcome 
pie  and  ingenuous  way  of  putting 


gnal  failure  of  Mr.  Fitch's  "The 
let  and  the  Duchess",  together 
ack  of  dramatic  force  or  idea  in 
,  again  makes  one  question  the 
le  drama  as  an  American  product. 

a  type  of  home-made  play  that 
i  our  working  class  and  calls  itself 
uch  is  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
tch",  which,  including  "Lovey 
as  totally  unfit  for  dramatization. 

these  two  took  the  popular  fancy 
tain  epigrammatic  snap  that  was 
dable  and  as  readily  remembered, 
bins  and  Miss  Hazey,  the  Pcssi- 
£Lge  characters,  exact  fine  mimicry, 
gh  at  a  red  handkerchief,  and  a 
m  or  quizzical  expression  will  not 
ivelop  American  drama, 
larles  Klein,  in  his  "The  Music- 
so  superlatively  and  subtly  played 
I  Warfield,  ignores  the  national 
d  works  his  plot  into  a  I-eipzig- 

atmosphere.  Our  dramatists,  when 
lot  using  continental  morality  and 
)ecome   too   local    in   their   use   of 

traits.  Augustus  Thomas's  "The 
rl",  clever  as  it  is,  could  hardly  be 
outside  of  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
m  New  York  City.  Our  managers 
i,  as  much  as  they  are  inclined,  to 
e  foreign  products  that  are  at  least 
n  their  foreign  national  tone;  they 
3  this  because,  artistically,  America 
ealized  her  dominant  note.  Henry 
^  encourages  George  Ade,  and  the 

"Fables  in  Slang"  has  no  less  than 
s  running.  But  the  energies  of  this 
have  been  exerted  on  a  creditable 


desire  of  giving  an  English  version  of  "Par- 
sifal", rather  than  fostering  home  drama. 
The  experiment  is  interesting;  it  familiar- 
izes audiences  with  the  Wagnerian  music, 
and  it  shows  how  unfit  English  is  for  opera, 
especially  when  the  libretto  is  so  unfeelingly 
and  vulgarly  translated.  But  the  American 
dramatic  impulse  needs  an  American  chan- 
nel running  through  and  into  the  heart  of 
American  life. 

MISS  Isabel  McDougal  has  succeeded 
in  performing  a  difficult  literary  task. 
She  has  prepared  a  number  of  historical 
stories  for  children  in  such  a  manner  that, 
inevitably  sad  though  they  are,  they  con- 
tain enough  of  jollity,  adventure  and  charm 
to  hold  the  childish  mind.  The  pathos  of 
the  tales  has  been  mitigated,  and  where  the 
recountal  of  tragedy  has  been  unavoidable, 
it  has  been  done  in  a  manner  to  give  the 
young  reader  that  impression  of  remoteness 
which  is  so  truly  comforting  to  the  sympa- 
thetic mind.  "Little  Rovalties"  is  the  title 
of  the  book.  The  brief  histories  are  of 
Edward  VI,  of  Balthasar  Carlos  of  Spain; 
of  Napoleon's  sad  little  son;  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Charles  I  of  England;  of  Richard 
H's  child  wife,  little  Isabelle  of  Valois;  of 
Empress  Mathilda  of  Germany,  of  young 
William  II,  and  that  tortured  son  of  Louis 
XVI  of  France;  of  Henry  of  Navarre  in 
his  boyhood,  and  of  those  betrayed  royal 
children  of  the  London  Tower. 

Miss  McDougal  has  a  happy  faculty  for 
simple  and  beautiful  English,  as  well  as 
a  trick  for  graphic  words.  Her  tales  have 
been  told  in  a  manner  at  once  picturesque 
and  truthful,  and  her  young  readers  will 
acquire  faithful  pictures  of  the  times  she 
has  portrayed.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  old  portraits  of  these 
young  scions  of  great  houses. 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  grown  up  in  the 
United  States  a  sincere  interest  in 
chamber  music,  inspired  and  sustained  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Kneidel  Quartette 
of  New  York,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  never- 
theless until  now  no  work  on  the  subject  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  Italians  and 
Frenchmen,  have  had  works  and  discussions 
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upon  the  subject,  but  £nf;lishnien  and 
Americans — thougli  tliey  hnve  contributed 
not  a  few  (lip:ni^ed  and  line  works  to  the 
chamber  music  of  tlir  world — have  taken 
what  came  to  them  with  no  more  of  criticism 


form  of  the  musical  art,  and  gives  detailed 
accounts  and  descriptions  of  com|Hisitionl 
in  the  forms  of  ducts,  trios,  quartets  and 
other  larffer  combinations  for  the  stringed 
instruments. 


than  might  be  verbally  enpreaaed.  There 
now  appears  from  the  pen  of  N.  Kilbnrn, 
conductor  of  the  Middles  borough,  Sunder- 
land and  Bishop  Auk  I  and  Musical  So- 
cieties, a  book  entitled  "The  Story  of  Cham- 
ber Music."  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  his- 
tory and  criticism  of  this  most  intellectual 


THE  story  of  early  exploration  and  tr«** 
in  America  is  receiving  a  thorough  *' 
ploitation,  and  the  republication  of  old  ^ 
scarce  volumes  relating  to  the  opening  Op 
the  country  goes  on  apace.  The  brinfp*' 
out  of  the  "Jesuit  Relations"  series 
Burroughs  Brotliers  of  Cleveland  has  b^ 
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iwed  by  A.  H.  Clark  &  Company  of  that 
with  "Early  Travels,"  to  be  completed 
lirty-one  volumes.  About  a  tliird  of  the 
is  already  on  the  market.  There  have 
.  a  dozen  reprints  of  the  Lewis  and 
k  "Journal"  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
ral  works  relating  to  the  expedition,  all 
hich  are  made  pertinent  by  the  St.  Louis 
osition  of  this  year  and  the  Lewis  and 
k  Exposition  of  next  year  at  Portland. 
Clark  firm  of  Cleveland  also  published 


ories  of  society  and  government  were  ei- 
pounded  first  in  his  own  books,  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  carried  into  effect 
when  he  had  risen,  with  swiftness  and  bril- 
liancy, to  hold  the  highest  political  position 
under  his  Sovereign.  It  is  not  now  the  fash- 
ion to  read  the  novels  of  Disraeli ;  but  stilted 
and  artificial  though  they  are,  they  are  noth- 
ing if  not  intellectual.  The  ambitious  Jen 
made  them  the  vehicle  for  his  ideas.  He 
filled  tliem  with  personages  who  had  their 
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storic.Riads  of  America."  :ind  A.  S. 
ues  &  Coujpany  of  Sew  York  are  to  tht 
with  the  "Trail  Makers  Series,"  stories 
a  the  journals  of  the  great  explorers, 
a  the>.tiine  of  Coronado  down  to  that  of 
is  and'Clark. 


►  EACONSFIELD:  A  Romance  of  the 
'  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,"  is  the  title 
I  novel  soon  to  be  published  by  A.  C. 
'lurg&  Company  of  Chicago.  The  name 
he  author  does  not  appear,  but  he  is  said 
e  one  who  watched,  at  close  range,  the 
er  of  this  remarkable  Jew,  whose  the- 


prototypes,  and  sometimes  tlieir  easily-rec- 
ognized originals,  in  high  English  society. 
He  gave  an  atmosphere  of  excessive  luxury 
to  his  books,  and  chose  to  depict  society  in 
its  most  emphatic  phases.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage — perhaps  of  bravado.  Determined 
to  succeed,  he  beat  down  opposition  with  hts 
talents,  his  assiduity  and  the  logic  of  his 
political  philosophy.  The  author  of'  "Bea- 
consfield"  has,  it  is  said,  written  sympathet- 
ically of  the  premier,  who,  whatever  his  van- 
ities, placed  his  Queen  before  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  was  to  the  last  her  loyal, 
fierce,  if  not  entirely  disinterested,  servant. 
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An  Imprcwion  op  Emkrson,  bg  H.  W.  BojfnUm 


THE  AWAKENING 


I  impossible  to  write  the  literary  his- 
7  of  America  for  the  first  half  of  the 
leteenth  century  without  definite  refer- 
i>  the  theological  advance  which  was 
gress.  The  reader  of  to-day  finds  it 
ible  to  believe  that  the  readers  of 
:a  then  were  so  dependent  on  foreign 
1  as  they  were.  Even  those  printers 
elected  what  they  thought  the  best 
h  books  for  reproduction  were  wider 
mination  of  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
ipal  churches  in  the  selection  of  what 
>ablished.  For  instance,  no  printing 
in  New  York  dared  reprint  Miss 
'orth's  sequel  to  "Frank,"  because  the 
rortbs  were  under  the  ban  for  sup- 
agnosticism  o"  other  infidelity. 
b  the  American  Revolution  came  in  a 
T  view  of  man's  relation  to  God  and 
with  man  than  had  been  tolerated  be- 
This  may  be  said  of  all  the  states, 
^er  their  ecclesiastical  history.  In 
England,  whenever  the  lines  were 
,  from  the  time  of  Whitcfield's  visit 
S,  it  had  appeared  that  the  college  at 
idge  and  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
1  had  already  wholly  outgrown  that 


Calvinism  which  is  now  nnirersftUy  aban- 
doned. At  the  same  time  the  new  wealth  of 
the  country  was  producing  the  natural  re- 
sults of  wealth  in  the  higher  education  of 
everybody.  To  a  certain  extent  as  soon  as 
Europe  was  open  for  travel  the  habit  was 
formed  among  young  men  of  going  to 
Europe  for  improvement  in  education.  At 
home  Boston  was  naturally  the  center  of  a 
larger  and  broader  literary  life  than  had 
left  any  trace  before  the  century  came  in. 
And  the  manifest  advance  in  spiritual,  scien- 
tific, and  in  literary  training  really  meant 
an  enlargement  of  religious  ideas,  while  it 
meant  higher  cultivation  in  the  literature  of 
the  world. 

The  best  date  to  be  given  in  the  advance 
in  New  England  in  literature  and  science 
and  theology  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Anthology  Club  in  1804.  The  list 
of  the  members  of  the  club  begins  with  the 
names  of  seven  clergymen.  Then  there  fol- 
low physicians  and  eminent  lawyers.  The 
first  name  on  the  list  is  Dr.  Gardiner's,  who 
was  the  minister  of  Trinity  Church.  He 
took  a  few  pupils  in  his  own  house.  He  had 
bad  an  education  in  England,  and  his  clas- 
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sical  scholarship  was  always  respected  in 
Boston.  From  1805  to  1811  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Anthology  Club.  I  suppose  he 
iSx  best  remembered  after  a  hundred  years 
by  his  version  of  Milton's  hymn  of  the  Na- 
tivity. And  I  suppose  that  there  are  ten 
persons  who  know  the  hymn  "No  war  nor 
battle  sound"  for  one  who  remembers  the 
verse  beginnings  "It  was  the  winter  wild". 

The  club  list  ends  with  the  names  of  three 
young  men  of  whom  Alexander  Everett 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1806.  George 
Ticknor's  name  is  the  very  last  on  the  list. 

But  I  should  say  that  ihe  inspiring  leader 
of  this  really  distinguished  club  was  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty^  but  had  already  made  his 
mark  as  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  leader 
of  the  little  town. 

The  Anthology  Club  was  founded  by  Rev. 
William  Emerson^  the  father  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson^  who  called  together  an  as- 
sociation of  young  gentlemen.  Thev  as- 
sumed the  conduct  of  the  magazine  called 
the  Monthly  Anthology  or  Magazine  of 
Polite  Literature.  The  club  was  made  up  of 
accomplished  scholars^  of  leaders  of  the  lit- 
tle town^  and^  above  all^  of  men  who  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Before  a 
great  while  they  established  the  Boston 
Athenasum^  and  Uie  Monthly  Anthology  be- 
came the  North  American  Review,  The  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  America^  admirably  equipped  in 
the  domains  of  history  and  other  literature. 

Let  the  reader  of  these  lines  understand 
that  at  that  time  in  the  prosperity  of  its 
commerce,  in  the  advance  of  its  wealth,  in 
the  traditions  of  its  past,  Boston  regarded 
herself  as  inferior  to  no  city  in  the  world. 
To  be  a  gentleman  of  Boston  was  an  honor 
of  which  any  man  was  proud;  and  they 
really  meant  that  their  city  was  to  be  a  "City 
of  God."  They  meant  that  every  advance 
which  was  possible  in  the  government  of  a 
city  or  a  town  should  be  made  real  in  their 
own  life  and  history.  Now,  such  a  purpose 
as  that  asserted  itself  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, in  technical  theology,  in  sociology,  in 
all  arts  and  science^  In  every  line  of  life 
which  makes  life  larger.  Those  men  had  no 
fear  in  their  intimacy  with  God.  They  had 
full  courage  for  "accepting  the  universe." 
Theologically  they  started  with  a  very  cor- 
dial and  affectionate  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 


equaled  by  a  very  firm  determination  to  take 
his  counsels  at  first  hand.  If  the  reader 
will  spend  some  Sunday  afternoon  in  read- 
ing the  Four  Gospels  and  in  noting  on  a  bit 
of  paper  at  his  side  the  instructions  as  to 
God  and  Heaven  and  Human  Duty  which 
the  Savior  of  Men  presented^  there  will  be 
found  on  it  no  reference  to  many  of  the 
points  of  what  are  called  Christian  theol- 
ogy which  were  developed  afterward,  per- 
haps by  Saint  Paul,  perhaps  by  older  theo- 
logians like  Augustine  of  Hippo,  perhaps  by 
John  Calvin,  or  John  Knox.  In  the  sort  of 
theology  developed  in  such  study  of  the  Gos- 
pels, most  of  the  people  who  heard  the 
clergymen  preach,  and  most  of  the  young 
men  who  began  to  devote  thenfeelves  to 
literary  life,  were  bred.  What  followed  was 
an  entire  freedom, — ^altogether  new,  in  in- 
tellectual or  literary  inquiry;  and  a  range 
as  wide  as  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe  could  give  in  matters  of  philosophy 
and  literature  and  religion.  Such  men  as 
William  Ellery  Channing,  as  Buckminster 
himself,  as  Kirkland,  soon  to  be  president 
of  Harvard  College,  were  in  the  pulpits. 
Such  men  as  William  Cullen  Bryant  began 
to  write  for  the  North  American  Review, 

These  are  the  leading  titles  in  a  series  of 
Channing's  sermons  extending  over  thirty 
years.  Contrast  them  in  their  practical  im- 
port with  the  titles  in  any  collection  of  ser- 
mons for  the  same  decades  of  the  century 
before.  War,  Piety,  Christ,  The  Great  Pur- 
pose of  Christianity,  Likeness  to  God,  The 
Christian  Ministry,  Honour  All  Men,  The 
Slavery  Question,  Labor,  The  Gospel  of  the 
Poor,  Prayer,  God  in  the  Universe,  The 
Universal  Father,  Practical  Life,  The  Uni- 
versal Church,  The  Present  Age,  The  Duty 
of  the  Free  States. 

The  printing  offices  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge were  trained  to  admirable  precision 
and  skill  in  reprinting  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics. Under  Buckminster's  direction  Gries- 
bach's  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1809  from  the  Leipsic  edition  of 
1805.  William  Wells  and  William  HQHard 
are  named  on  the  title  page  as  the  pub- 
lishers. Wells  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Wells  and  Lilly,  who  reprinted  in  1817 
Ernest's  and  Oberlin's  edition  of  Tacitus  in 
three  volumes.  Both  these  books  are  good 
working  editions  to  this  day. 

Young  men  began  to  go  to  Europe  for 
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their  studies.  Bancroft,  Hedge,  Edward 
Everett,  and  many  others  were  welcomed  as 
pupils  in  Germany.  Bancroft  was  there  as 
early  as  1817.  Lothrop  Motley  made  the 
somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bis- 
marck in  Gottingen  as  late  as  1835.  All  this 
meant  absolute  alienation  from  the  Calvin- 
istic  theology  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
That  alienation  subsists  to  this  hour.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  New  England  was 
never  Calvinistic.  As  a  distinguished  prelate 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  put  it,  their 
churches  are  full  of  Unitarian  cranks;  and 
it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  whether 
a  man's  church  is  what  is  called  Orthodox 
or  what  is  called  Liberal,  in  Boston,  not  one 
man  or  woman  in  five  knows  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  predestination,  total  deprav- 
ity, vicarious  atonement,  or  original  sin. 

In  a  community  thus  trained,  whether  in 
the  schools,  in  the  churches,  or  in  the  wilder 
literature  of  the  time,  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  there  should  gradually  assert 
themselves  the  broadest  conceivable  views 
of  man's  personal  relations  with  God.  More 
and  more  thoughtful  people  accepted  the  ex- 
treme views  of  Jacob  Boehme,  of  George 
Fox  and  the  other  Quakers,  of  Swedenborg, 
and  the  New  Church,  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
among  other  sources  of  information,  as  to 
the  presence  of  God  with  man  and  man  with 
God, — that  is  to  say,  all  that  Paul  called 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  William 
Ellery  Channing  was  established  in  his 
pulpit  in  Boston  as  early  as  1803.  Such  a 
man  as  he  and  Buckrainster  and  Kirkland 
were  steadily  enlarging  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  people  who  heard  them.  The 
men  who  heard  them; — such  lavmen  as  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  as  the  Appletons,  the  Lowells, 
the  Jacksons  and  T.  H.  Perkins,  whose 
names  are  still  current  in  Boston  history, 
were  accepting  these  views  and  trying  to 
carry  them  out  in  their  houses  of  reform,  in 
their  Massachusetts  Hospital,  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  in  their 
schools. 

As  early  as  1819  Channing  was  asked  to 
go  to  Baltimore  to  the  ordination  of  the 
Unitarian  minister  there.  Of  the  sermon  he 
preached  there  some  one  has  said  that  he 
walked  calmly  down  between  the  idols  of 
Calvinism,  struck  them  all  in  the  face  and 
walked  back  ^^hig  the  same  thing, — all  as 


if  he  had  no  suspicion  that  they  were  still 
worshipped  by  anybody.  Happily  we  have 
lived  to  a  period  when  they  are  worshipped 
by  nobody.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  tiiat 
before  the  century  was  half  passed  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  New  England  of  whatever 
church.  Episcopal,  Evangelical,  Methodist, 
Unitarian,  or  Universalist,  had  in  their  own 
way  drunk  of  the  eternal  waters,  had  begun 
to  learn  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
men  are  children  of  God.  Certainly  this 
living  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  appears 
in  all  the  new  literature.  At  that  time  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  hardly  estab- 
lished in  New  England. 

Waldo  Emerson,  who  resigned  his  pulpit 
because  the  ecclesiastical  chains  cramped 
him,  was  recognized  from  the  period  of  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1833  as  an  apostle 
of  the  largest  life.  The  text  of  his  life  is  in 
that  sublime  passage  from  his  journal  writ- 
ten on  shipboard  as  he  returned  from 
Europe  in  1833. 

"The  highest  revelation  is  that  God  is  in 
every  man.  Milton  describes  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Diodati  as  enamored  of  moral 
perfection.  He  did  not  love  it  more  than  I. 
That  which  I  can  not  yet  declare  has  been 
my  angel  from  childhood  until  now.  .  .  . 
I  believe  in  this  life.  I  believe  it  continues. 
As  long  as  I  am  here,  I  plainly  read  my 
duties  as  writ  with  pencil  of  fire.  They 
speak  not  of  death;  they  are  woven  of  im- 
mortal thread."  God  with  man.  Emmanuel. 
That  is  the  religion  of  such  men. 

Under  such  religion  such  men  as  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  as  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  as  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  John  Gorham  Palfrey, 
George  Bancroft,  Daniel  Webster,  both  the 
Everetts,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  John  Lo- 
throp Motley,  not  to  mention  a  thousand 
men  and  women  less  distinguished,  were 
trained.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  with 
such  foundation  for  their  lives  there  should 
have  arisen  a  different  school  of  literature, 
history,  philosophy  and  sociology  from  any 
which  existed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  It  was  this  which 
distinguished  the  Boston  publishers  from 
the  New  York  publishers, — such  men,  as  I 
said,  who  were  afraid  to  publish  the  Edge- 
worth  works  because  the  Presbyterian 
Church  did  not  like  the  Edgeworths.    All 
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such  subserviency  to  the  eccleciasticsy  thank 
God^  is  now  at  an  end.  We  find  no  difficulty 
in  New  York  or  in  Philadelphia  in  pub- 
lishing what  would  be  called  ihe  most  rad- 
ical books  in  the  higher  criticism. 

I  have  written  these  lines  simply  as  his- 
torical. I  tried  in  my  memoir  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
intellectual  ferment  which  existed  in  Bos- 
ton,— say  between  1840  and  the  Civil  War, 
as  men  were  adjusting  themselves  to  the  re- 
lations which  the  larger  life  and  the 
broader  thought  of  God  brought  into  the 
physical  affairs  of  men.  New  England  was 
by  this  time  a  great  manufacturing  state. 
The  richest  men  in  New  England  found 
themselves,  therefore,  stigmatized  by  the 
name  of  "Cotton  Whigs",  as  the  men  on 
the  other  side  were  called  "Conscience 
Whigs"  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
invasion  of  southern  slavery.  In  a  somewhat 
smaller  circle  a  similar  controversy  arose 
between  the  total  abstinence  men,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rich  distillers,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  bum  the  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land while  they  made  the  molasses  of  the 
West  Indies  into  rum. 

On  yet  another  stage  a  similar  contro- 
versy arose  whenever  the  real  democracy  of 
New  England  asserted  the  necessity  of  the 
uplifting  of  the  public  schools,  so  that  one 
child  of  God  should  have  the  same  chance  as 
another  for  the  nearest  approach  to  God 
which  science,  literature,  or,  in  general,  ed- 
ucation can  give  to  him.  You  might  say  that 
everything  was  in  a  caldron  and  that  every 
voyage  of  discovery  and  every  invention  of 
the  men  of  science  fed  the  flame. 

The  result  is  that  people  outside  of  New 
England  speak  of  the  Transcendental 
Movement  in  New  England  in  those  decades 
which  are  nearest  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  phrase  is  not  much  used  in  New 
England  itself.  What  people  elsewhere  call 
the  Transcendental  Movement  is  considered 
here  as  a  matter  of  course.  Man  is  a  child 
of  God.  God  is  omnipotent.  If  man  con- 
trols nature,  it  is  all  in  the  family.  God's 
kingdom  is  at  hand ;  he  means  that  men  shall 
work  with  Him  and  men  mean  to  work  with 
God.  This  is  the  religion  of  New  England. 
You  may  call  it  Transcendentalism  or  you 
may  call  it  Christianity,  as  you  please. 
What  you  call  it  is  of  no  great  consequence. 


so  that  the  Real  Presence  of  the  Living  God 
asserts  itself  in  men's 


THE  new  movement  toward  idealism  and  in- 
dependence deepened  and  broadened  into 
various  phases  of  a  new  life  of  the  mind  and 
the  spirit.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  and 
Fichte  and  Cousin,  the  poetry  of  Goethe,  the 
prose  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge  fed  the 
flames  of  enthusiasm  for  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.  This  modem  search  for  a 
holy  grail  meant  the  seeking  after  the  things 
of  the  spirit  and  after  the  high  truths  which 
cannot  be  encompassed  by  the  processes  of 
logic 

Channing  led  in  the  reaction  against  Cal- 
vinism that  had  cramped  the  souls  of  men 
for  two  centuries.  Parker  gave  a  more  elo- 
quent and  more  liberal  expression  to  Chris- 
tianity. Ripley  attempted  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  scheme  of  reform  in  the  Brook  Farm 
community.  Margaret  Fuller  interpreted  the 
new  movement  in  a  social  way.  Thoreau  is  a 
member  of  the  transcendental  group  rather 
because  he  joined  in  the  protest  against  con- 
vention and  superficiality.  Hawthorne,  if  so 
great  an  artist  may  be  called  an  interpreter, 
represented  that  spiritual  subtlety  that  per- 
vaded the  transition  from  New  England 
Puritanism  to  American  Transcendentalism. 
Out  from  the  group  of  enthusiasts,  often 
carried  away  by  wild  extravagance,  arose 
one  man  marked  for  his  serenity,  his  calm- 
ness of  temper,  his  insistence  upon  the  worth 
of  the  individual  man,  his  clear  call  for  in- 
tellectual freedom  and  his  unrelenting  belief 
in  idealism — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

AN  IMPRESSION  OF  EMERSON 

VVTITH  the  centenary  celebration  of  Em- 
VV  erson's  birth  a  matter  of  such  recent 
memory,  the  presence  of  his  name  in  peri- 
odical literature  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  become  less  frequent  and  less  con- 
spicuous. On  such  an  occasion  as  that  the 
world,  always  graciously  disposed  toward 
any  person  whose  name  supplies  an  excuse 
for  a  feast-day,  does  its  utmost;  and,  having 
got  its  great  man  effectively  bom  again,  is 
inclined  to  reflect  that  after  all  he  is  now 
dead.  In  sixty  years,  perhaps,  the  date  of 
his  decease  will  make  news  of  him  once 
more,  and  our  grandchildren  will  see  to  the 
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speeches  and  odes  and  eulogies  and  statues 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  of  a  self^ 
respecting  celebration.  In  the  meantime  he 
will  be  of  little  value  to  the  press  as  "copy." 
His  value  in  other  ways,  to  be  sure,  will  not 
be  the  less  for  that.  These  stated  occasions, 
these  deliberate  ceremonies  of  "apprecia- 
tion," can  hardly  be  productive  of  measured 
speech.  Some  of  us  may  have  come  away 
from  the  Emersonian  "function"  a  little  be- 
wildered or  a  little  bored.  If  we  chanced  to 
bring  with  us  any  first-hand  impression  of 
the  man,  we  may  have  found  it  obscured 
rather  than  clarified  by  this  profusion  of 
compliment,  this  almost  superhuman  effort 
at  veneration.  Such  homage  Emerson  was 
the  last  man  to  exact  or  to  desire  for  him- 
self. He  was  one  of  the  few  great  men  who 
have  not  been  given  to  some  minor  vanity. 
And  even  the  major  vanity,  "that  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds,"  seems  to  have  had 
the  smallest  possible  hold  upon  him.  He 
honestly  desired  that  men  should  be  them- 
selves, not  that  they  should  be  his  subjects 
or  his  disciples.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
happened  to  be  upon  no  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him,  we  may  easily  have  perceived 
small  cause  in  all  this  adulation  for  desiring 
such  intimacy.  We  found  this  man  talked 
about  as  if  he  were  a  god  or  a  "classic"; 
phenomena  with  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
come  into  close  contact.  The  tone  of  this 
talk  was  determined  largely  by  persons  who 
knew  Emerson  in  the  flesh,  or  who  remem- 
bered the  impression  which  his  work  had 
made  upon  them  at  the  moment  of  its  pro- 
duction. Such  impressions  arc  valuable  but 
not  conclusive;  they  but  wait  to  be  qualified 
or  supplemented  by  very  many  later  inter- 
pretations. In  venturing  to  give  here  a 
frankly  personal  impression  of  Emerson,  I 
may  perhaps  hope  to  be  speaking  in  some 
sense  for  the  second  generation  of  his  read- 
ers- 
Emerson  first  meant  to  me  a  great  force 
for  good  which  appeared  to  be,  miraculously, 
on  my  side.  I  had  grown  up,  like  Emerson, 
in  that  Puritan  tradition  which  so  unquali- 
fiedly relegated  all  questions,  whether  re- 
ligious, moral,  educational,  social,  or  what 
not,  to  authority.  In  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion there  had  been  some  limbering  up  of 
the  strict  old  codes,  but  they  still  kept  their 
ascendancy  in  New  England.   We  were  still 


being  goaded  to  the  conviction  that  every- 
thing delightful  must  be  wrong  and,  con- 
versely, everything  right  a  bore.  "Be  good 
and  you  will  be  happy,"  was  a  formula 
which  served  for  conversational  purposes 
by  the  hearth,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  Pri- 
vately we  might  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
what  was  proper  and  a  nuisance,  and  what 
was  improper  and  more  or  less  worth  while. 
Hence  we  derived  an  eager  appetite  for  ex- 
pressions of  insubordination.  We  sang  about 
our  strong  preference  for  being  nothing  but 
broken  and  empty  vessels,  and  retired  to 
our  "closets"  to  pore  over  Byron,  or  to  read 
such  whimsical  declarations  of  independence 
as  Stevenson's  "Apology  for  Idlers"  with, 
as  it  now  seems,  an  absurd  ferocity  of  ap- 
proval. It  was  for  Emerson  to  suggest  to 
us  the  existence  of  a  freedom  unaccompa- 
nied by  bumptiousness  or  by  any  sneaking 
sense  of  guilt — of  a  form  of  goodness  which 
was  also  a  form  of  pleasure. 

We  had  heard  of  such  a  form  of  goodness, 
but  always  as  connected  with  the  rigidly  in- 
formal observances  of  out  sect.  We  had  ob- 
served few  manifestations  of  delight  in  vir7 
tue  among  the  members  of  that  sect.  "Thou 
shalt  not,"  was  the  refrain  to  which  life 
really  moved;  and  everything  encouraged 
us  to  feel  that  it  was  necessarily  a  pain  and 
painfully  a  necessity  that  we  should  do 
what  certain  other  persons  held  to  be  right. 
The  argument  of  penalty  was  the  convinc- 
ing one:  that  of  reward  meant  little  to  us; 
and  we  doubted  whether  our  neighbors  ac- 
tually looked  forward  with  enthusiasm  to 
an  eternity  of  crowns,  harps,  and  triumphal 
songs.  Those  things  had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  notion  of  a  good  time,  or  with  anybody's, 
so  far  as  we  could  see. 

Emerson  did  not  try  to  make  us  see  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  He  did  not  ask  us  to  be 
good  in  spite  of  useless  troubles  or  in  hope 
of  useless  rewards.  He  was  content  to  ad- 
vise us  to  do  as  we  liked;  and,  for  the  rest, 
to  warn  us  that  it  was  only  by  trying  to  like 
the  best  that  we  stood  a  chance  of  getting 
our  full  share  of  pleasure  out  of  life. 

The  other  day  I  came  upon  a  note  scrib- 
bled on  the  margin  in  a  little  volume  of  the 
first  series  of  Emerson's  essays.  It  stood 
against  the  title  of  the  essay  on  Compensa- 
tion, and  read:  "Stumbled  into  acquaint- 
ance with  Emerson  July,  '88,  while  in  camp. 
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This  essay  was  my  letter  of  introduction." 
I  don't  remember  when  the  note  was  written^ 
but  recall  very  clearly  the  incident  it  re- 
cords. It  was  a  sophomore  vacation ;  we  had 
brought  no  books  into  the  woods^  but  one 
day  an  odd  volume  of  Emerson  turned  up  in 
a  neighboring  camp;  and  one  of  us  fished 
no  more  that  day.  It  was  one  of  those  in- 
tense experiences  which  must  have  given 
many  persons^  as  it  gave  me,  their  first  ink- 
ling of  what  religious  people  mean  by  "con- 
version." Conversion,  I  perceived,  was  like 
the  delicious  shock  of  a  plunge  into  some  icy 
mountain  pool,  followed  by  the  tingle  and 
glow  of  blood  properly  spurred  to  its  work. 
I  "stayed  in"  a  long  while — a  month  or  so. 
I  forgot  whether,  on  coming  out,  I  rubbed 
down  with  Rider  Haggard  or  with  Kipling: 
no  matter.  For  three  weeks  I  had  been 
blessedly  beside  myself,  beyond  myself. 
Was  it  a  dream  or  a  battle  in  which  I  had  by 
miracle  been  given  a  part.^  No  doubt  I  was 
a  transcendentalist  at  the  moment,  though 
the  word  meant  nothing  to  me  then  and  does 
not  mean  very  much  now.  I  count  it  one  of 
the  fortunate  chances  of  my  life  that  I  be- 
came a  sophomore  a  few  weeks  later  and 
ceased  to  be  a  sophomore  a  few  months 
later,  with  those  ringing  sentences  about 
self-reliance,  compensation  and  heroism  still 
strong  upon  me.  Since  then  I  have  learned 
many  things  about  Emerson, — what  kind  of 
man  he  was  in  the  flesh,  what  money  he 
made  by  writing  and  lecturing,  what  he 
thought  of  the  civil  war,  what  he  had  for 
dinner.  None  of  these  bits  of  information, 
somehow,  had  served  either  to  supplant  or  to 
supplement  that  early  impression.  The 
mountain  pool  is  still  there  and  from  time  to 
time  moments  still  come  when  that  fine 
shock  is  for  me  an  experience  keenly  to 
be  desired,  though  no  longer,  perhaps,  the 
one  experience  needful. 

To  have  spoken  so  far  personally  will  be 
taken,  I  hope,  not  as  a  mere  exercise  of 
egotism,  but  rather  as  a  confession  of  my 
inability  to  discourse  of  an  abstract  Emer- 
son, a  "standard  author"  whose  work  it  is 
considered  virtuous  to  peruse,  a  person  who 
once  formed  it  and  scribbled  it  in  Concord, 
and  who  represented  this  or  that  tendency 
in  American  letters  or  life.  What  moves  me 
in  him  seems  to  be  as  timeless  as  what  moves 
me  in  Job  or  Dante;  upon  him  among  all 


the  noted  men  of  a  bustling  century  the 
manUe  of  EHjah  indubitably  feU.  Our  con- 
sciousness of  this  supreme  fact  appears  to 
have  been  a  little  obscured  by  a  recent  pre- 
occupation with  data  of  minor  relevance. 
Not  that  in  our  enthusiasm  for  the  seer  we 
need  be  indifferent  to  his  respectable  char- 
acter as  a  gardener,  a  citizen,  a  lecturer,  a 
man  of  his  time.  Undoubtedly  Emerson  did 
speak  for  his  contemp>oraries,  for  their  in- 
ner life,  at  least.  His  attitude  toward  the 
practical  issues  of  the  day  was,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  often  impractical;  and  his 
judgment  of  men,  as  of  Thoreau  and  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  seems  often  to  have  been  merely 
superficial.  Thoreau,  he  fancied,  had  no 
soul;  and  Alcott  was  quite  right  in  ranging 
himself  beside  Plato  and  Socrates!  Such 
lapses,  as  we  must  regard  them,  are  engag- 
ing indications  of  that  fallibility  in  matters 
of  every-day  judgment  which  prophets  no- 
toriously share  with  the  rest  of  us.  Dante 
had  his  political  prejudices  and  Milton  his 
domestic  heresies;  and  Goethe  produced  a 
Werther  as  well  as  a  Faust.  Yet  it  would 
hardly  be  claiming  too  little  or  too  much 
for  Emerson  to  suggest  that  the  "transcend- 
entalism" to  which  he  in  his  day  gave  most 
resonant  utterance,  had  its  aspects  of  com- 
mon sense;  represented,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
sublimation  of  common  sense  applied  to 
themes  in  the  conventional  treatment  of 
which  common  sense  is  the  least  important 
factor.  Life  as  a  whole  he  perceived  without 
the  intervention  of  any  "clothes-philoso- 
phy" ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
failed,  where  the  ordinary  citizen  often  suc- 
ceeds, in  divesting  familiar  events  and  per- 
sons of  their  shrouding  integument. 

It  was  common  sense  on  the  larger  scale 
which  inspired  many  of  his  most  startling 
pronouncements.  In  "compensation"  he 
takes  issue  with  a  preacher,  "a  man 
esteemed  for  his  orthodoxy."  "He  as- 
sumed," says  Emerson,  with  that  serene  in- 
dignation which  was  possible  for  him,  "that 
judgment  is  not  executed  in  this  world;  that 
the  wicked  are  successful;  that  the  good  are 
miserable;  and  then  urged  from  reason  and 
from  scripture  a  compensation  to  be  made  to 
both  parties  in  the  next  life.  No  offense 
seemed  to  be  taken  by  the  congregation  at 
this  doctrine.  .  .  .  Yet  what  was  the 
import   of   this    teaching?     What   did   the 
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her  mean  by  saying  that  the  good  are 
able  in  the  present  life?  Was  it  that 
8  and  lands^  offices^  wine^  horses^  dress^ 
jy  are  had  by  unprincipled  men^  whilst 
lints  are  poor  and  despised;  and  that  a 
ensation  is  to  be  made  to  these  last 
fter^  by  giving  them  the  like  gratifica- 

another  day, — ^bank-stock  and  doub- 

venison  and  champagne?  This  must 
le    compensation   intended;    for    what 

Is  it  that  they  may  have  leave  to  pray 
)raise?  to  love  and  serve  men?  Why, 
hey  can  do  now.  The  legitimate  infer- 
the  disciple  would  draw  was:  *We  are 
re  9uch  a  good  time  as  the  sinners  have 

or,  to  push  it  to  its  extreme  import: 
sin  now;  we  shall  sin  by  and  by;  we 
I  sin  now  if  we  could;  not  being  sue- 
il,  we  expect  our  revenge  to-morrow.'  " 
th  social  conventions  as  well  as  re- 
s  conventions  he  took  issue  in  terms  of 
:asonable  as  opposed  to  the  unreasona- 
f  common  sense  as  opposed  to  accepted 
irtificial  theory.  Here  we  approach 
irhat  too  near  the  concrete  and  the 
cal  to  find  our  seer  at  his  best.  In 
srs  the  conventional  seems  to  most  of 
illy  better  than  the  spontaneous.  We 
e  to  shrug  our  shoulders  at  such  an 
ation  as  this:  "Instead  of  the  gong  for 
r,  let  us  hear  a  whistle  from  the  Spar- 
fe.    Let  us  never  bow  and  apologize 

A  great  man  is  coming  to  eat  at  my 
.  I  do  not  wish  to  please  him;  I  wish 
le  should  wish  to  please  me.    I  will 

here    for    humanity,    and   though    I 

make  it  kind,  I  would  make  it  true. 
IS  affront  and  reprimand  the  smooth 
crity  and  squalid  contentment  of  the 

and  hurl  in  the  face  of  custom,  and 

and  oj£ce,  the  fact  which  is  the  up- 
►f  all  history,  that  there  is  a  great  re- 
ible  Thinker  and  Actor  working  wher- 
.  man  works ;  that  a  true  man  belonged 
other  time  or  place,  but  is  the  center 
ings.  Where  he  is,  there  is  nature." 
s  the  prophetic  way  of  speech ;  against 

may  set  off  such  Emersonian  dicta  as 
eat  man  is  always  willing  to  be  little." 
Thinker  and  Actor  will  not,  at  least, 
d  for  his  effectiveness  upon  his  skill 
routing  those  who  approach  him.   Cer- 


tainly Emerson  did  not.  Unconventional  as 
he  was,  his  natural  courtesy  is  one  of  the 
remembered  traits  which  enrich  our  sense  of 
his  digrnity. 

I  can  have  little  to  say  of  Emerson  as  a 
writer  of  verse,  because  he  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  a  poet  at  all.  Poetry  I  take 
to  be  something  perfect,  not  something  ap- 
proximate; and  "poetic  feeling"  or  "poetic 
imagination"  no  more  exists  for  me  as  an 
inarticulate  impulse  than  musical  feeling  or 
imagination  exists  for  me  apart  from  the 
faculty  of  musical  composition.  Emerson 
fatally  lacked  what  is  called  "ear";  which 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  not  the  ability 
to  keep  to  a  tune  or  a  metre,  to  be  normal 
in  the  management  of  rhymes  or  inter- 
vals, but  the  instinct  for  harmony,  for 
rhythm,  for  the  interpretation  of  human 
life  by  way  of  musical  notation,  or  of  versi- 
fication. There  never  existed  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton,  for  Milton  was  glorious 
precisely  because  he  was  Milton,  precisely 
because  he  was  not  mute; — and  one  might 
make  as  many  transpositions  in  that  sen- 
tence as  in  the  third  line  of  Gray's  Elegy. 
Emerson  had  a  noble  imagination,  but  it 
was  not  a  poetic  imagination,  or  it  would 
have  produced  poetry;  he  was,  like  Whit- 
man, a  seer  but  not  a  "maker". 

It  is  a  writer's  fate  to  be  judged  by  gen- 
erations subsequent  to  his  own  in  accord- 
ance with  standard  of  present  utility.  Em- 
erson's centenary  celebration  may  be  taken 
to  have  signalized,  in  a  sense,  the  close  of 
his  first  period  of  influence.  His  surviving 
contemporaries  gprow  lamentably  fewer  with 
each  passing  year;  and  with  them  must  de- 
part all  but  the  tradition  of  what  he  was  or 
was  not  to  his  own  day.  But  of  the  type  of 
genius  which  he  represents  the  world  will 
continue  to  stand  in  need  as  long  as  there 
is  a  world  to  stand  in  need  of  anything.  It 
seems  probable  that  into  whatever  abeyance 
a  general  recognition  of  his  secondary 
merits  may  fall,  his  primary  excellence  is 
in  no  danger  of  oblivion.  If  he  was  not  a 
Plato,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  a  Milton,  he 
was  a  possession  hardly  less  precious  to  the 
smaller  posterity  which  will  be  his:  a  true 
prophet  of  intellectual  sincerity,  of  serene 
moral  independence, — ^that  is,  an  Emerson. 
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ELLEN  AND  MR.  MAN 

BY  OOUTEfiNEUR  U ORRIS 

IN  "Ellen  and  Mr.  Man,"  Gooremenp  Mor- 
ris atones  for  past  literary  transgression. 
It  is  the  story,  first,  of  a  motherless  and  un- 
happily fathered  boy,  second,  of  a  sweet  and 
lovable  cousin  who  discovers  him,  brings  sun- 
shine into  his  life,  lonesome  but  not  too  des- 
olately pictured  for  healthy  boyhood,  and  at 
last,  in  France,  comes  herself  into  a.  heritage 
of  love,  "Mr,  Man"  is  left  alone  again 
thereafter,  but  full  of  strength,  returns  to 
America  and  a  career  of  wholesome  labor. 
Description  can  name,  but  not  make  distinct, 
the  tenderness,  understanding,  and  healthi- 
ness of  thought  and  feeling  that  render  "El- 
len and  Mr.  Man"  a  story  that  dwells  with 
happy  persistence  in  the  memory. 

The  Ctatarj  Comiianr.  New  York 
Price  »l.f9 

THE  TRUANTS 

BT  A.  E.  W.  MASON 

TiE  Truants"  is  a  departure  from  two 
established  canons  of  art:  that  the  hero- 
ine must  be  interesting,  and  the  motif  ade- 
quate. Here  a  woman  lingers  on  the  edge  of 
moral  ruin — a  woman  of  such  slight  quality 
that  a  push,  or  puff,  would  send  her  over — 
yet,  to  regain  the  love  of  this  poor  creature, 
an  average  man  suffers  enile  and  hardship, 
relinquishes  fortune,  wins  rewards,  and 
finally  incurs  disgrace  to  rescue  his  wife 
from  the  dishonor  with  which  she  dallies. 
There  is  an  infidelity  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
an  infidelity  of  the  flesh ;  of  the  one  Millie  is 
plainly  guilty,  her  involuntary  salvation 
from  the  other  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
plot  turns.  The  reader's  protests  are  forci- 
ble, the  story  provokes  as  well  as  stimulates, 
the  assurance  of  Millie's  innocence  is  not 
susceptible  of  proof,  her  creator  wastes  no 
pains  upon  her;  yet  the  pivot  holds,  the  nar- 


rative movea  easily,  the  author  is  vindicated 
of  bis  choice. 

The  development  of  character  under  the 
obsession  of  a  fiied  idea — a  character  of 
which  obstinacy  rather  than  intelligence  was 
the  groundwork — is  care  fully  traced  through 
endurance  and  persistence,  to  heroism,  and 
finally  to  self -surrender.  The  process  is  in- 
teresting, if  not  usual ;  it  compels  an  unwill- 
ing admiration.  If  Tony's  reward  seems  in- 
sufficient, that,  after  all,  is  an  external  mat- 
ter. The  fine,  strong  girl  who  supports  the 
weak  wife,  the  true  lover  who  serves  for  her 
hand,  are  drawn  with  what  Mr.  James  would 
call  "a  close,  firm,  living  tine."  Swift 
changes  of  scene  throw  up  the  people  into 
high  relief.  London  society  and  die  Riviera, 
hunting  in  the  shires  and  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  sand  dunes  and  wells  of  the 
Sahara,  the  city  of  Fes,  and  a  ride  through 
Morocco,  demand  and  receive  full  justice. 
Bits  of  description  cry  for  qnotation,  and 
such  felicities  as  "a  ship  at  sea  is  not  merely 
a  thing  alive,  it  ia  a  thing  satisfied,"  or  "the 
Foreign  Legion  is  the  nation  of  the  iiD- 
happy,"  stick  in  the  memory.  The  provin- 
cialism that  "Tony  had  always  set  store  by 
his  wife"  is  a  crude  expression  of  a  great 
passion,  and  the  negro  song  that  so  fre- 
quently recurs  will  have  ludicrous,  not  senti- 
mental, associations  for  Americans. 

The  author's  style  has  distinction,  color 
and  restraint;  his  product  is  fiction  to  be 
read,  not  fiction  manufactured  to  be  sold. 


THE  UNDERCURRENT 

BT  ROBERT  GRANT 

THE  undercurrent  of  Mr.  Grant's  Utle 
ia  the  tendency  that  is  carrying  our 
democratic  society  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
merely  formal  and  priestly  control  in  mat- 
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ters  of  social  import;  common  sense^  ihe  jus- 
tice of  the  individual  case,  and  the  needs  of 
the  social  body,  must  be  the  final  standards 
when  the  church — as  with  divorce — lays 
daim  to  absolute  authority.  The  social  body^ 
and  not  the  clergy,  will  judge. 

The  timeliness  and  much  of  the  interest  of 
"The  Undercurrent,"  however,  lie  not  in  the 
establishment  of  this  tendency,  but  in  tlie 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  divorce  through 
which  it  is  developed.  As  a  carefully  con- 
sidered, well-rounded,  unimpassioned  treat- 
ment, this  book  deserves  attentive  reading 
and  deep  pondering.  In  conclusiveness,  it 
far  surpasses  the  recent  "He  that  Eateth 
Bread  with  Me";  it  is,  indeed,  one  among 
the  most  notable  of  stories  having  this  theme 
since  Dickens'  special  pleading.  The  ab- 
stract arguments  of  academic  disputants  it 
turns  into  concrete  cases  by  creating  situa- 
tions in  which  the  issues  become  vital  ques- 
tions in  the  lives  of  characters  in  whom  our 
strong  interest  has  been  roused. 

The  legal  clearness  with  which  Judge 
Grant  has  analyzed  the  question,  and  the 
thoroughness  and  skill  with  which  he  has 
embodied  all  its  aspects  in  the  individual 
characters  and  the  action  of  the  story,  make 
"The  Undercurrent"  a  constructive  master- 
piece. For  different  characters,  different 
problems — moral,  spiritual,  or  merely  world- 
ly— are  involved;  and  with  absolute  clear- 
sightedness, the  action  is  made  first  to  reveal 
and  then  to  work  out  these  separate  prob- 
lems, until  at  last  their  solution  becomes  an 
answer  to  the  main  question.  "The  Under- 
current" is  a  bodying  forth,  in  characters 
and  action,  of  a  plot  and  situation  as  logic- 
ally developed  as  a  legal  brief. 

While,  however,  it  is  this  combination  of 
logical  clearness  and  imaginative  concrete- 
ness  that  gives  the  book  its  effectiveness,  it 
is  not  this  which  gives  it  its  chief  interest. 
"The  Undercurrent"  appears  while  opinion 
is  alert  and  yet  undecided  concerning  di- 
vorce, and  at  a  time  when  practically  all  that 
has  been  spoken  or  written  has  been  spoken 
or  written  on  only  one  side,  and  with  the 
dogmatic  arrogance  that  assumes  there  is  no 
other  side ;  it  comes  from  one  whose  belief  in 
American  romanticism  of  spirit  is  sanely 
tempered  by  belief  in  the  necessity  for  class- 
ical restraint  and  discipline  of  practice — 
who,  because  of  this  balance  has  been  able 


to  employ  a  search-light  criticism  upon  our 
social  tendencies;  and  it  represents  mature, 
dispassionate  consideration  of  a  vital  ques- 
tion. Its  interest  is  timely,  therefore,  rather 
than  literary,  and  its  value  practical  and 
ethical,  not  artistic  Neither  of  these  facts, 
nevertheless,  derogates  from  its  literary  im- 
portance: Euphues  was  such  a  book,  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Gulliver  have  held 
places  in  literature  for  many  decades.  "The 
Undercurrent,"  to  be  sure,  will  never  rival 
Pilgrim's  Progress  or  Gulliver,  but  it  does 
stand,  and  should  continue  to  stand,  as  a 
notable  literary  expression  of  conviction 
among  the  books  of  its  day. 

Charles  Scribner^  Sons,  New  York 
Price,  $1.50 

THE  HILLS  OF  FREEDOM 

BY   JOSEPH   SHARTS 

THE  public  recognizes  that  the  author  is 
a  new-comer,  and  the  publishers  let  it  be 
known  that  his  manuscript  was  rewritten 
six  times.  "The  Hills  of  Freedom"  bears  out 
neither  fact;  for  it  lacks  the  awkwardness  of 
a  maiden  effort,  and  the  seams  and  patches 
of  a  labored  attempt.  It  is  easy,  spontane- 
ous, and  all  of  a  piece;  and  it  occupies  that 
"Flodden  field  of  fiction,"  the  period  of  the 
ante-bellum,  slavery  agitation,  wflere  so 
many  ambitious  tales  have  come  to  dire  de- 
feat. Not  satisfied  with  this  showing  of 
prowess,  the  author  tempts  fortune  still 
further,  by  using  a  bow-legged  hero,  a  red- 
haired  heroine,  the  underground  railway  and 
John  Brown.  Doubtless  the  snappy  dia- 
logue, the  amusing  contretemps,  the  old 
general's  irascibility,  and  his  veteran  colony, 
the  farcical  impersonation  of  the  heroine  in 
the  would-be  elopement,  the  idyllic  flavor  of 
the  true  one,  help  out  the  author's  audacity ; 
for  succeed  he  does,  in  spite  of  predecessors 
and  conventions. 

The  reader  that  does  not  find  the  lovers 
delicious,  the  old  warriors  amusing,  Beulah 
quaint,  and  its  inhabitants  individual,  must 
be  a  mental  dyspeptic,  or  one  of  those 
odiously  virtuous  persons  who  reads  only  to 
improve  his  mind.  The  author  has  a  delicate 
touch,  as  well  as  a  sprightly  manner ;  not  all 
of  his  effects  are  broad.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  small  town  could  belong  to  no  other 
decade  than  the  fifties,  no  other  place  than 
^the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio;  surely  no 
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other  people  wore  such  coats  and  gowns, 
quoted  such  sentimental  verse^  or  vibrated  so 
evenly  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  long^  silent  courtship  between  Miss 
Agatha  and  Gabriel,  who  tried  eleven  times 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  has  the  fragrance 
of  hdarded  rose  leaves.  Dr.  Blodgett,  with 
his  conscientious  scruples,  who  told  a  lie  to 
save  a  woman  from  slavery,  suffered  but 
never  repented,  deserves  a  place  in  the  gal- 
lery beside  Dr.  Lavendar. 

The  author  has  a  pretty  turn  for  epigpram, 
which  he  uses  with  becoming  discretion. 

Doableday,  Pa^  &  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 

THE  REAPER 

BY  ^DITH   RICKERT 

ANEW  field,  and  a  new  strong  writer  in 
that  field — to  these  we  come  when  we 
open  "The  Reaper."  Miss  Rickert's  novel 
might  be  called  a  study  of  life  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  if  by  that  word  one  under- 
stands no  lack  in  finish  of  treatment.  Miss 
Rickert  knows  and  loves  the  simple  fisher- 
folk  of  the  northern  seas,  and  she  makes  us 
know  and  love  them,  too.  The  title  of  the 
book,  somewhat  vague,  somehow,  unfortu- 
nately, suggesting  Death,  one  gathers  is  ap- 
plied to  Terval,  who  reaps  in  late  love  a  har- 
vest sown  in  sorrow  and  patience.  There  is 
much  quiet  power  in  this  story  especially  in 
the  drawing  of  Terval's  character.  Terval 
resembled  the  god  Thor,  from  whom  his 
name  descended,  but  fate  defined  the  scene 
of  his  prowess  as  a  tiny,  humble  Shetland 
village  and  his  mother's  cottage  home. 
Guarding  that  mother  from  herself,  shield- 
ing her  name  from  taunts,  was  all  his  hero- 
ism. But  was  he  not  heroic  ?  For  the  call  of 
the  sea — the  wild  sea  that  had  crippled  his 
father  and  drowned  his  brother,  the  sea  that 
his  ancestors  back  to  the  Vikings  and  beyond 
had  sailed,  was  ever  in  his  ears.  Since  he 
could  not  be  like  the  Vikings,  Terval  mind- 
ed his  mother's  house  and  read  about  them. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  village  folk  he 
was  poor  and  spiritless,  a  man  doing  wom- 
an's work.  But  some  knew  better,  and  none 
knew  so  well  as  homely,  steadfast,  kind 
Meggy-Betty.  Of  the  two  denouements  pos- 
sible. Miss  Rickert  has  chosen  the  quieter, 
and  the  last  picture  that  she  gives  us  is  one 
of  pure  domestic  joy.    Over  all  the  story 


hang    the   softening   sea    mists,    impartiag 
glamour  and  romance. 

Houchton.  BiiflUn  and  Company.  Beaton 
Price  $130 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  ART 

BY  BLISS  CARMAN 

BOUND  in  wood  brown,  embossed  in  leaf 
green,  relieved  by  gold,  with  an  excel- 
lent presentment  of  the  author  as  a  frontis- 
piece, and  an  exquisite  prose  poem  as  an  in- 
troduction, Mr.  Carman's  new  volume  be- 
longs plainly  in  the  division  of  gift  books. 
But  it  is  a  book  to  keep  as  well  as  to  give,  to 
dip  into  at  leisure  half -hours,  to  use  as  an 
appetizer  when  the  palate  is  j  aded. 

As  the  essays  number  thirty-seven,  the 
volume  is  octavo,  the  paper  and  print  good- 
ly, it  follows  that  the  individual  essay  must 
be  short.  In  this  case,  brevitv  does  not  hin- 
der  polish,  or  abridge  sweep.  Art,  nature, 
literature,  education,  are  lightly  touched 
here  and  there,  and  always  some  fruitful 
thought,  quaint  conceit,  or  poetical  turn, 
clings  to  the  point  of  contact  The  spirit  is 
notably  Greek,  the  expression  that  of  a  mas- 
ter of  English,  the  outlook  that  of  an  artist. 
The  changes  are  rung  on  the  need  of  phys- 
ical well  being,  the  equality  of  mind,  body 
and  spirit.  "We  shall  never  be  as  happy  as 
angels  until  we  are  as  healthy  as  animals." 
A  man  must  be  greater  than  his  work,  there- 
fore a  good  artist  must  be  athlete  and  philos- 
opher also.  Preachers  are  professional  fault- 
finders because  of  over-much  mental  work, 
and  the  college  athlete  is  equally  far  from 
Mr.  Carman's  ideal.  He  contends  that  phys- 
ical training  should  be  an  agent  in  the  cul- 
ture of  character,  that  "well-groomed  ruf- 
fianism" gives  neither  grace  nor  poise,  and 
begs  all  men  and  women  to  be  physically  co- 
herent. The  modern  specialist  incurs  disap- 
proval as  a  variant  from  the  normal  type, 
for  "a  man  should  wear  his  profession  as 
lightly  as  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole."  There 
is  a  delicious  sketch  of  the  ideal  critic — ^un- 
assuming, sedulous,  kindly,  sensitive,  exact, 
impartial,  flexible,  open,  filled  with  sweet 
eagerness  and  great,  patient  humility.  What 
mortal  man  could  embody  a  day  dream  that 
has  clearly  followed  the  law  of  contrariety? 

To  stop  with  these  quotations  would  be  to 
overlook  the  sunny  side  of  the  author's  view- 
point.   Joy  is  a  duty,  "the  tiny  increment 
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keeps  life  sane  and  happy";  the 
',  brave  people  are  in  the  majority,  a 
ophy  which  is  cheering  if  not  proven; 
he  definition  of  contentment  as  "the 
of  still  currents  which  have  joined  in 
uperb  sweep  of  force,"  presents  that 
virtue  as  an  active  one.  Like  Haw- 
;,  Mr.  Carman  believes  that  every  house 
s  inheritance  of  atmosphere,  that  the 
;nant  must  share  the  experiences  of  the 
les.  Therefore,  in  house-hunting,  shut 
eyes  and  consider,  not  the  plumbing, 
le  subtile  effect  upon  your  mind.  If 
sre  all  as  sensitive  as  poets,  what  a 
'  of  impressions  would  afflict  the  flat- 
t!  The  advice  that  street-car  gongs 
{t  of  tempered  bell  metal,  each  made 
ke  its  own  musical  note,  opens  heaven- 
sibilities. 

s  dainty  fabric  can  not  be  presented 
leal  upon  the  pen-point.  Each  one 
await  the  proper  mood,  and  then  in- 
it  for  himself. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston 
Price  $1.50 

LAYERS  AND  VAGABONDS 

BY  VIOLA  ROSEBORO 

T  of  nine  stories  in  Viola  Roseboro's 
'Players  and  Vagabonds",  only  one  is 

That  one,  unfortunately,  is  the  first, 
e  longest,  "Where  the  Ways  Crossed." 
ig  this  as  a  too  literal  transcription  of 
isode  scarcely  worth  telling,  we  come 
he  Embroidered  Robe,"  meet  for  tears 
ughter  both.  Most  of  Miss  Roseboro's 
I  mingle  comedy  and  tragedy  thus, 
1  **The  Clown  and  the  Missionary"  is 
lumor  and  "Potent  Memories"  almost 
pathos.  All  of  them  are  human  and 
ing  and  tender,  full  of  a  changeful, 
ful  quality  that  fascinates,  brightened 
ef  triumphs,  darkened  by  long  poverty 
sappointment,  warmed  by  self-forget- 
Iping  of  others.  Without  exception  the 
;  are  based  on  real  incidents  in  the 
''s  life,  often  so  dramatic  as  to  require 
n  the  way  of  presentation.  "A  Bit  of 
iphy,"  the  touching  yet  amusing  story 
in-year-old  boy  who  ran  away  from  his 
;d  home  to  go  on  the  stage,  is  a  simple 

of  fact  more  entertaining  than  much 
.   Best  of  all  the  stories  for  grace  and 

and  what  is  truly  revelatory  of  hu- 


»» 


man  nature,  is  "Her  Mother's  Success, 
which  many  readers  will  recall  with  delight 
from  its  magazine  appearance  some  years 
ago.  Whoever  likes  tiie  players  will  like 
these  tmpretentious,  sympathetic  records  of 
their  life. 

« 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.00 


THE  LITTLE  GREY  HOUSE 

BY  MARION  AMES  TAOOART 

A  TALE  of  three  bright,  pretty  sisters, 
of  three  nice  brothers  of  carefully 
balanced  ages,  with  an  extra  girl  thrown  in 
for  good  measure,  promises  a  sulBiciency  of 
interest.  But  to  clench  the  matter,  the  au- 
thor has  lavishly  supplied  minor  people — 
eccentric,  amusing,  lovable — charming  sur- 
roundings, the  shifts  of  poverty,  the  joys  of 
a  competency,  and  a  couple  of  incipient  love 
affairs. 

The  little  grey  hotite,  or  the  little  grey 
house,  as  you  choose  to  place  the  accent,  was 
built  in  colonial  times,  stands  in  a  Connecti- 
cut village,  is  filled  with  heirlooms,  in  the 
shape  of  pewter,  silver,  china,  mahogany 
and  antiquated  garments,  that  would  make  a 
collector's  mouth  water.  It  strains  the  cred- 
ulity to  believe  that  such  a  treasure-trove  ex- 
ists undisturbed  within  two  hours'  ride  of 
New  York!  The  magic  dye-kettle  that 
evolves  furniture  coverings  from  discarded 
gowns,  and  winter  coats  out  of  parlor  cur- 
tains, the  delicious  repasts  that  cost  next  to 
nothing,  belong  in  the  same  category  with 
Mrs.  Whitney's  charming,  but  impracticable, 
domesticities.  She,  too,  sets  her  girls  to 
sprinkling  clothes  with  their  adorers,  as  the 
Grey  sisters  cut  the  grass,  shell  the  peas, 
and  build  the  fires,  with  the  helpful  college 
boys. 

If  real  drudgery  were  only  so  idyllic,  if 
real  young  folks  sparkled  with  such  repar- 
tee, or  rhymed  so  aptly,  if  critical  relatives 
were  ever  so  delightfully  illogical,  and  mis- 
taken, in  the  flesh,  how  rosy  this  dull  world 
would  be!  But  the  author  deserves  praise, 
not  blame,  for  throwing  the  glamour  of 
romance  over  small  domestic  duties,  and 
daily  deprivations,  for  endowing  her  girls 
with  her  own  brightness.  If  the  structure  of 
the  story  is  after  a  familiar  pattern,  if  the 
characters  are  mathematically  arranged,  the 
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book,  at  least,  bears  the  stamp  of  "Made  in 
New  England,"  which  is  a  guarantee  of 
breezy  freshness. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 

THE  COMMON  LOT 

BY  ROBERT  HERRICK 

THE  criticism  of  some  novels  begins  and 
ends,  perforce,  with  a  survey  of  the 
plot ;  others  throw  a  strong  light  on  familiar 
questions,  start  new  trains  of  thought,  and 
land  the  reader  far  from  his  beginning. 
"The  Common  Lot"  has  great  intrinsic  in- 
terest as  a  story,  but  its  mission  is  some- 
thing higher,  more  vital,  than  one  of  enter- 
tainment. 

The  romanticist  may  object  that  the  busi- 
ness tricks  of  a  young  architect  eager  to  get 
rich,  the  social  views  of  an  unlucky  book- 
binder, or  the  scientific  ones  of  a  slangy 
doctor,  the  piece  taken  bodily  out  of  present 
commercialism,  is  not  the  stuff  out  of  which 
literature  is  made.  If  this  were  all,  if  the 
author  had  stopped  with  photography,  his 
contention  would  be  right;  but  the  slow 
crumbling  of  character,  the  desperate  mal- 
ady of  a  mortal  soul,  has  dignity  and  mean- 
ing, be  the  adjuncts  what  they  may.  The 
temptations  of  a  vulgar  contractor  may 
drag  a  soul  down,  as  surely  as  those  of 
Mephistopheles.  He  who  has  lived  "the 
empty  life  of  spending  and  getting,"  who 
has  known  the  burden  of  superfluities  and 
been  goaded  by  the  lash  of  competition,  who 
has  seen  the  slow  stifling  of  the  better  self, 
the  growth  of  "the  spirit  of  greed,  that  in 
the  world  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  enter- 
prise and  ambition,"  will  feel  an  uplift,  as 
well  as  a  wound.  And  surely  fiction  has  no 
nobler  work  than  that  of  moral  surgery, — 
to  lay  bare,  to  excise,  and  to  heal,  danger- 
ous growths. 

Hard  conditions  will  seem  less  galling, 
for  the  author  points  to  a  way  out  of  bond- 
age. Not  so  much  an  escape,  as  an  adjust- 
ment; a  return  to  the  old  admonition,  to  do 
our  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  we 
have  been  called.  Few  of  us  are  elected  to 
greatness,  most  of  us  must  live  the  common 
lot, — and  its  acceptance,  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  daily  tasks,  lessens  heart-burn- 
ings, and  does  not  destroy,  but  ennobles, 
ambition.     The    author    emphasizes    "living 


for  work  and  not  for  money,"  relief  from 
the  tyranny  of  things,  the  right  of  each 
worker — ^not  to  crowd  into  the  class  above — 
but  to  possess  "more  sanity,  more  joy,  and 
human  interest." 

There  is  little  humor  in  the  story,  for  it 
is  too  earnest  to  stop  for  dalliance  by  the 
wayside,  but  there  is  tragedy,  hope  and  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Sordidness  is  handled 
without  shrinking,  but  it  has  abundant  off- 
sets. If  the  decadence  of  the  young  archi- 
tect is  shown  to  the  uttermost,  there  is  in- 
spiration in  the  noble  woman  who  desires  to 
be  "a  worker  and  molder  of  life,"  instead 
of  a  creature  of  idle,  material  luxury,  who 
holds  her  husband  to  his  expiation,  and  leads 
him  back  to  his  early  purposes.  The  gist  of 
the  philosophy  lies  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence: "Fortunately  there  are  few  things 
that  do  make  any  great  difference  to  real 
men  and  women, — and  one  of  the  least  is  the 
casual  judgment  of  their  fellow  men." 

"The  Common  Lot"  is  not  only  a  strong 
protest  against  materialism,  but  one  of 
those  serious  studies  that  critics  will  lay 
aside  toward  the  preparation  of  the  repre- 
sentative American  novel.  A  few  more  such 
books  will  carbonize  the  crude  ore  of  literary 
material  into  the  enduring  steel  of  a  master- 
piece. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 

THE  EAGLE'S  SHADOW 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

"OENTIMENTALITY"  is  a  word  which 
^J  has  suffered  loss  by  the  years.  It  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  a  term  of  reproach. 
"Sentiment"  we  will  have,  but  we  frown 
upon  the  word's  slight  and  graceful  relative. 
The  thing  itself,  however,  in  books  or  out, 
has  a  sweet  and  winning  preciousness,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  sentiment,  one  we  are 
quick  to  recognize  and  which  is  pretty  sure 
to  bring  popularity  in  its  train.  Precious- 
ness of  this  sort  is  exactly  the  quality  which 
gives  its  distinctive  flavor  to  "The  Eagle's 
Shadow,"  Mr.  Cabell's  fascinating  little 
comedy  of  love  that  plays  itself  out  in  an  old 
Virginia  country  house.  The  book  is  satu- 
rated with  sentimentality,  with  the  sweet, 
light,  delicious,  tinkling  airs  of  love.  It  is 
as  sentimental  as  Mr.  Thackeray  himself, 
who,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  Mr.  Cabell's 
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And  Mr.  Cabell  is  not  without  other 
es  of  his  master^ — ^the  most  noticeable 
the  abominably  inartistic^  according 

critic^  and  yet  perfectly  delightful 
>f  a  continuous  duet  between  the  story 
[le  author's  philosophical  and  senti- 
[  conunent  thereon. 

plot  is  agreeable  and  lively.  The 
:  concerned  are  sketched  with  an  apt 
isurely  touch.  And^  behind  these  peo- 
d  their  doings,  is  the  magic  of  the  Vir- 
)ackground,  possessing  a  charm  which 
lervice  in  story-telling  seems  not  to 
9ut.  A  gay  and  winning  story,  tem- 
by  a  sweetly  worldly  philosophy,  a 
from  the  fragrant  gardens  of  senti- 
lism, — ^to  these  the  fortunate  reader 
ie  Eagle's  Shadow"  falls  heir. 

DoaUeday,  Page  &  Company,  New  Toift 
Price  $1.50 

IE  HOUSE  OF  FULFILMENT 

BY  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 

ORGE  Madden  Martin,  whom  we 
emember  with  real  gratitude  for  the 
ly  Lou"  stories,  has  undertaken  in 
House  of  Fulfilment"  something  of 
larger  proportions.  In  "Enuny  Lou" 
ave  us  a  series  of  delicately  true 
)es  into  a  child's  heart ;  in  "The  House 
filment"  she  gives  us  a  completely  peo- 
lovel,  with  a  plot  of  unusual  depth, 
th  and  coherence.  There  are  two  sto- 
eally,  artistically  interwoven,  one  of 
ust  budding,  the  other  of  love  full 
.  The  reader's  age  and  temperament 
ecide  for  him  which  he  likes  best.  In 
les  prefixed  from  William  Morris  we 
le  key  to  the  enigmatic  title: 

is  enough :  ho,  ye  who  seek  savings 
further:  come  hither:  there  have  been 
who  have  found  it, 

hese  know  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of 
craving. 

;  working  of  heredity  is  the  theme  of 
)vel  which,  in  consequence,  carries  us 
he  lives  of  two  generations.  In  the 
•f  these  we  are  introduced  to  Harriet 
the  daughter  of  stem,  reserved  par- 
)f  Vermont  stock;  her  brother  Alex- 
,  much  like  herself,  and  the  brother's 
Molly  Randolph,  the  child-faced  de- 


scendant of  a  long  line  of  careless,  pleasure- 
taking  Southerners.  As  these  characters  re- 
tire into  the  background,  the  child  of  Alex- 
ander and  Molly  steps  forward,  almost  a 
twin  to  Emmy  Lou,  but  gayer,  for  Alexina 
has  inherited  not  only  her  fatiier's  sterling 
sense  but  her  mother's  lovely  face  and  art-; 
less,  joyous  ways.  Called  on  to  choose  be- 
tween money  and  her  child,  Molly  chooses 
money,  and  so  Alexina  goes  to  her  father's 
family  where,  barren  as  the  soil  is,  she  blos- 
soms like  a  rose.  Destiny  reunit^  Alexina 
and  her  mother  in  a  call  to  duty  to  Alexina 
that  her  Blair  blood  instantly  responds  to. 
Meanwhile,  lovers  for  both  Alexina  and  her 
handsome  Aunt  Harriet  have  come  forward, 
the  daintiness  and  shyness  of  the  yotmg  peo- 
ple, as  like  a  strange,  new  flower  their  love 
unfolds  to  them,  perfectly  offsetting  the 
deeper,  stronger  love  of  their  elders.  Seldom 
does  a  novel  possess  in  such  measure  as  does 
this  one,  both  strength  and  charm.  We  have 
here  a  penetrating  psychologic  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  a  marriage  between  people 
as  widely  apart  as  the  North  and  the  South 
in  tastes,  habits,  environment  and  character 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  heavy,  dull  nor  gloomy 
page  in  the  book.  The  plot  has  a  running 
lightness,  and  even  those  scenes  in  which 
frivolous  Molly  unwillingly  faces  death  are 
lifted  out  of  depression  by  the  presence  of  a 
bigoted  minister  whom  no  one  but  himself 
takes  seriously.  To  those  that  enjoy  good 
art  as  well  as  a  good  story,  "The  House  of 
Fulfilment"  may  safely  be  commended. 

lloQiue,  PhiUips  &  Cooipany,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 

THE  MASQUERADER 

BT  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

TTHE  popularity  of  "The  Masquerader" 
1  has  a  universal  quality.  The  mob  likes 
it,  the  critic  likes  it,  and  it  is  nice  to  see 
everybody  saying  grace  before  the  same 
literary  dish.  The  book  chronicles  a  rare 
adventure  and  the  taste  for  adventure  never 
dies.  The  quality  of  this  particular  adven- 
ture is  delicate  and  perilous  and  the  book's 
evasion  of  pitfalls  is  not  less  admirable  than 
its  more  positive  qualities. 

Two  men,  strangers,  stopped  by  a  London 
fog,  chat  together  and,  in  a  sudden  lifting 
of  the  darkness,  discover  ■  that  each  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  other.    One  is   rich,  a 
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member  of  Parliament,  the  husband  of  a 
beaatifnl,  alienated  wife;  more  than  these, 
he  is  an  opimn-eater.  The  other  is  a  man  of 
ability  to  whom  fortune  has  given  the  go-by. 
The  opium-eater,  sensing  a  failure  of  his 
powers,  suggests  a  temporary  change  of 
parts.  And  the  story  which  follows  retails 
the  oddest  of  situations,  a  situation,  by  the 
way,  not  in  the  least  possible  but  carried  off 
wiUi  an  astonishing  confidence  and  plausi- 
bility. 

Nothing  illustrates  so  well  the  author's 
title  to  the  good  old  name,  "Story-teller," 
as  her  ability  to  play  her  game  with  the  crit* 
ical  sense  of  the  reader.  The  story  is  be-* 
yond  common-sense.  If  one  stops  to  think, 
one  can  pick  more  than  several  flaws  in  the 
plot.  But  one  does  not  stop  to  think.  Why 
waste  the  time  to  be  spent  much  more  agree- 
ably over  the  story?  The  critical  sense  of 
the  reader  is  stilled  by  the  hypnotic  and  en- 
grossing nature  of  the  narrative.  One  is  de- 
lightfully deluded  and  beguiled.  "The  Mas- 
querader"  ^nll  not  be  condemned  to  suffer 
immortality.  It  won't  live  forever.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  for  it  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
Price  $1^ 

STUDIES  OF  A  BOOKLOVER 

BY  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  MARC   PARROTT 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  an  essa3dst 
who  brings  to  his  business  something 
more  than  conventional  judgments  and 
stock  phrases.  Professor  Parrott  really 
has  ideas,  and  he  expresses  them  with  inde- 
pendence and  vigor  and  often  with  grace 
and  charm.  Our  sympathy  is  awakened  at 
once  by  a  page  to  which  we  open  at  ran- 
dom, where  our  booklover  writes:  "Too 
often,  I-  think,  the  critic  reads  out  of  the 
poet  only  what  he  has  first  read  into  him." 
We  shall  hardly  go  wrong  in  heeding  the 
words  of  a  writer  who  is  willing  to  let  his 
subjects  testify  in  their  own  behalf,  so  we 
turn  back  to  the  beginning  in  a  mood  of 
cheerful  expectancy.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  on  Arnold's  poetry  than  Professor 
Parrott's  discussion  of  it  in  the  initial  essay 
of  this  volume.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
praise  Arnold's  verse  a  trifle  timidly,  but 
Professor  Parrott  gives  excellent  reasons 
for  liking  it  cordially.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend that  Arnold  maintained  an  even  level 
of  performance,  but  he  finds  that  his  note 


was  almost  unfailingly  pure  and  lofty.  We 
recall  no  apter  description  of  Arnold's  mes- 
sage than  this  essayist's  phrase,  "Moral  dig- 
nity and  manly  fortitude."  We  like  par- 
ticularly, too,  the  paper  on  Gray,  which  is 
marked  by  scholarly  discrimination  and 
candor.  The  essential  vitality  of  Browning 
he  discusses  freshly  and  simply.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  to  Scott's  poetry,  of 
whom  he  writes  as  "the  last  minstrel,"  in 
a  vein  at  once  suggestive  and  reasonabk; 
and  he  sends  us  to  the  shelf  eager  to  redis- 
cover for  ourselves  the  undeniable  charm  of 
Goldsmith.  Other  subjects  are  "Old  Edin- 
burgh and  Her  Poet-Laureate" ;  "The  Auto- 
biography of  Milton";  and  "The  Personal- 
ity of  Dr.  Johnson."  We  conunend  these 
critical  papers  for  their  seriousness  and 
earnestness.  They  aim  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  are  unmarred  by  cheap  flippan- 
cies. Here  is  a  booklover  who  is  honestly 
intent  on  making  literature  the  helpful 
servant  of  all  who  seek  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent. 

Jamea  Pott  &  Company.  New  York 
Price  $s.50  net 

HELEN  ALLISTON 

GIRLS  just  entering  their  teens  will  wel^ 
come  *' Helen  Alliston"  as  a  real  addi-"^ 
tion  to  their  brief  story  list.    The  girl  o^ 
that  age  has  outgrown  children's  books  anC^ 
yet  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  ready  fo^^ 
novels.    She  wants  something  written  witb^ 
the  simplicity  of  the  one  and  tinged  with  th^ 
romance  of  the  other.   "Helen  Alliston,"  by^ 
the  author  of  "Elizabeth's  Children,"  is  just^ 
such  a  story.    It  is  entertaining,  the  tone  is 
high,  it  is  bright  and  imaginative  and  the 
English  is  excellent.    The  author  seems  to 
have  had  definitely  in  mind  all  the  time  the 
special  class  of  readers  to  whom  she  wished 
to  appeal,  and  she  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  her  eff'orts  to  interest  them.    Helen's  lot 
as  a  "paying  guest"  in  a  suburban  London 
home  afl'ords  opportunity  for  a  succession 
of  domestic  adventures  skilfully  contrived. 
Helen,   like   all   proper   heroines,   has   her 
hero,  and  at  the  end  of  the  story  there  is  a 
wedding  march,  just  as  there  should  be.   A 
girl  who  reads  this  story  will  be  at  once  well 
employed  and  well  entertained. 

John  Lane,  New  York 
Price  $1.50 


THEIR  WORKS  LIVE  AFTER  THEM 


A  Chronological  List  of  Literary  Men  and  Women  Who  Have  Died  During  the  Last  Month 

Compiled  by  Howard  5.  Ruddy 


NicoLsON,  Mrs.  Violet,  at  Madras,  In- 
dia, October  4.  Anglo-Indian  poet  known 
as  "Laurence  Hope."  Author:  The  Gar- 
den of  Kama;  Stars  of  the  Desert. 

Clark,  Miss  Kate  Elizabeth,  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  November  3.  Author:  The 
Dominant  Seventh. 

De  Costa,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.,  at 
New  York,  November  4,  aged  seventy-three. 
Author:  From  Canterbury  to  Rome;  The 
Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by 
the  Northmen;  The  Rector  of  Roxburghe; 
The  Christian  Year  (with  Bishop  Potter) ; 
and  other  works. 

Prinsep,  Valentine  Cameron,  R.  A.,  at 
London,  November  12,  aged  sixty-six.  Au- 
thor: Imperial  India:  an  Artist's  Journal; 
Virginie;  Abibal  the  Tsourian.   Also  plays. 

Wallon,  Henri  Alexandre,  at  Paris, 
November  13,  aged  ninety-two.  "Father  of 
the  French  constitution."  Author:  Historic 
de  Fesclavage  dans  Tantiquite;  Jeanne 
Dare;  La  vie  de  Jesus;  La  Terreur;  His- 
toire  du  tribunal  revolutionnaire  de  Paris, 
etc. 

NoRTHBROOK,  Earl  OF  (Tliomas  George 
Baring),  at  London,  November  15,  aged 
seventy-eight.  Author:  The  Teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  In  His  Own  Words. 

Drown,  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  November  16,  aged  sixty-two.  Presi- 
dent Lehigh  University.  Editor  first  eleven 
volumes  "Transactions"  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Ednah  Dow,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  November  19,  aged  eighty. 
Author:  Handbook  of  American  History; 
Life  of  Dr.  Susan  Dimock;  Life,  Letters 
and  Journals  of  Louisa   M.   Alcott;   Rem- 


iniscences;   Patience     (a    manual    of    soli- 
taire). 

Huss,  George  John,  at  New  York,  No- 
vember 19,  aged  seventy-six.  Author:  Ped- 
agogical Piano  Studies. 

Cesnola,  Gen.  Luigi  Palma  di,  at  New 
York,  November  21,  aged  seventy-two. 
Director  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Author:  Cyprus:  Its  Cities,  Tombs  and 
Temples;  Folio  Atlas  on  Cypriote  Antiqui- 
ties. 

Lyman,  Dr.  Henry  Munson,  at  Chicago, 
November  21,  aged  sixty-eight.  Author: 
Artificial  Anesthesia  and  Anesthetics;  In- 
somnia and  Other  Disorders  of  Sleep;  A 
Text-book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

North,  Dr.  Nelson  L.,  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  November  23,  aged  seventy- four.  Au- 
thor: The  Theory  of  Cause  and  Course 
Treatment  of  Inflammation;  A  Resume  of 
Epidemic  Cholera. 

Densmore,  Mrs.  Helen  Barnard,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  26,  aged  sev- 
enty-one. Author:  The  Maybrick  Case;  or, 
English  Criminal  Law. 

Mackey,  Franklin  H.,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  26,  aged  sixty-two.  Au- 
thor:  Mackey's  Practice. 

Barnes,  Gen.  Alfred  Cutler,  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  November  28,  aged  sixty-two. 
Author:  (in  collaboration)  Barnes'  Brief 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Rankin,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Eames,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  28, 
aged  seventy- four.  Author:  Auld  Scotch 
Mither,  and  Other  Poems;  Hymns  Pro 
Patria;  The  Aversion  of  Young  People  to 
Christianity,  and  numerous  other  books. 
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••I  ■._,'  h.-:;-  ::i-f  £.Vi.f:i.!.i-:\i.i." 

Kill'  'jJ-..-  J.',  rii.i:  ij  !■■.-:  in  ;  ij;-,)  i  .:isr:ji'.:.iTi,  Tr.i;  tins;,  action,  lini^h,  wurkmansMp  and  dura- 
:••.'.:.■/  arr;  •I'li;  '.:  '.?:i'_'-;  -.i.^^.'..     \l,i-:..i'  iiiiiiipriviv-  ;vcr;.  Hhcrt  refOL'ni/e  Krell-French  excellence. 

U'..-  jri;  (ii!_-  ■jiily  vian-i  i:i.iiii.r".h :i;r-rs  v.iv/-;;  .•.VH-i.hTpi.itrs  are  liie  lar^-est  music  dealers  in 
■Xiii- ri'.i.  Th[-  ';\i  1  ii!..:'.>  piiii>  \.:i'.'\'.::\,:ii  and  e\;-iTicni.c  and  iii-i>pLTa:ii)n  which  guaranieea 
.i:  ■  ri'iri'-.  •/!  I  ::->■  j;:.!  nijl.-.--.  i:  [•■i,->;:  11-  tor  i;j  ;<!  oiier  the  hi^'hcst  grade  instruments  ac  pricei 
::,„■,  Iv^  :h,i:i   ..:;i-;r,  . -i^jr^::  ;^,r  Ilit  s.^-caii-d  >jmc  trudc. 

O.r  r.^:.  !:::.!:-■•-■  ri.ii:'.  ..i-.i:.;;:;:  ^h.,■.v:::i^  niimv  ^vivs  Mi:ii  i-rices  is  f«£^.  Write  for 
■:  .i::.U^;:  -^.r'O::?  XiL'ai  l!^^,:..^.-,■  ():i\;r.     hwiil-a;.   ^.M. 

Krell-Frcntli  Piano  Co..  I510-ir83  I  Avenue,  New  Castle,  Indiana 
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JotutWanaiiulurFaTStlO.OOOaTeu'totlicIUiiVIuPrepAresHlsBnsliieisUtcratHre.    Wlv?  Benue 

Good  flriiglisK  Pays 


coiiTlndSB  li'iicr  i»  un 
imniibleiuvxiitt'MjI.i 
help  you  icU  k'ood).  v.i 


e  l.i..in-ba  rKiuirenipin     \o  man  can  ho|n-  m  i 
lyandlororluliy.    The  Uii);uat:e  y<»>.<>.'"'mcnr 


'ti:h  ilir  MkHcm  plice  Inba^nc 


HOW  IS  YOUR  ENGLISH? 

Are  slips  of  speech  habitual  with  you?  Are  your  letters 
dry  and  poorly  worded?  Do  they  lack  the  snap,  the  ton6  of 
words  that  win?  Get  out  of  this  rut — master  the  principles  of 
smooth,  easy,  fluent  expression— of  crisp,  powerful,  straight- 
fro m-the- shoulder  business  English.  Tighten  your  grasp  on 
the  English  language— it  pays. 


i)il»r]i|li.>j:!.Mi 


an  inlcrnMional  re[mtRli( 

idTlittlevalumMllime-u.         ....    , , 

iiiun,  BusiDcu  Leitrr  \ViiiJai{,  Sinry  WritinK^  Cieatifc  CoDpoalllcm, 
xcEBi-Lii'eiiarBlecnDrsp,  lh«M> books cuntilnevcrrlbinf  Ihil will he'- 
jruu,  nuiiiinv  iiiai  m  mure  lumiwr.    neiiei  ihun  k  diLiiiiiisry,  bwauic  Ihcy  IvieIi  m  mu  la  be  hii  own  diclionary. 

ijermi  lariie  liuilnmscunrcrnihaTuinirndiic'eH  ihese  limikiioRll  iheiirlitrks.Irnmlhemeretliteiii 
to  the  mnal  eii.t'HeacL'd  coTri-Mninilent.  HiaJii  ■<■  h<R  huslneweK  like  MarihaU  Fi^rj  &  Com|»nT.  Lyon, 
It  Comtianr, ToIipt  Furniture  Cuni|«Dy,  Maiiiiii<iiiery  Ward  &  Coiniiaiiy  have  iiirsonall]'  iadoiiiid  I! 
No  strunffer  trstimany  i:ou](]  lie  Klven. 

You.  Mr.  BUlMCH  I[ua|er..or  Vuu,  Mr.  Credit  Ku,  Mr.  AdyerdMiiieiit  Writer, 

To*VoJ,*MrT  y  ounV 'ii1i'^:n'tennT»irs?n.-l" -n.l' ni'a^ 


This    Set   of 
Four  Books 
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P.M.5TARNE.S     ^^^     ^^^4W^T^    Home  Office       »      fl| 

ALBERT  M.  JOHNSON           ■'8|\H7/I'  N  ati/^  m/i  i    1   t  cr  _.H:  5;.^-      '       1 

V.J  ►...=,«....         .?/■ 
JULIAN  CHARVEY                     A 

k^             CHICAGO           -.iJ 

1           ^  .it! 

ABOUT  5^        *       SHOULD  YOU  otE        * 

PAIQ   ANNUALLY     '           EARLIER  THE 
ON  AN                         I           TACE  AMOUNT 

^^^^             MAKES  ITS         '      )      YOUR  FAMILY 

-^^              '""^          -n1      -■        AT            "^ ' 

_j^^^_    AMOUNT  (.J.I    ,J    ONCE          . 

.^^l^^^gfH    PROFITS      I        HEMAININK   V _^* 

^^^^^^JT     YOURS      1     INSTALMENTS          ^^^^'^         ., 
^^ir      INaoYCARS^         CANCELLED                               Mil 

A   PERFECT   BALANCE 

H                 NATIONAL  Un  INSURANCE  CO..  U.  ! 

3.  A.,  159  LASALLE  ST^  CHICAGO                    H 

■""°"""""             °""""°"      1 

^^^^     ....                                                                                                                                                         ^^^1 
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B^^_^ 

^^^^S^^            Between             ^^^^^^^HI 

l^^r         CHICAGO.  DETROIT.      ^^^^H 

'^V    NIAGARA  FALLS.  BUFFALO,  ^^^^Bl 

W          NEW  YORK,  and  BOSTON         ^^Hl 

^ The  Niaaara  Falls  Boute."              \^Km 

l^^l      All  trains  pissintf  Niigiri  by  day 
^H      in  full  view  of  ihe  emir*  panors 
^M      pln«nveminute<a[  F>l]«Vi>w.    » 

Convenient  Schedule            /j^HI 
run  dlrcclly  by  and                  Eleganl  Equipment               .^^^H 
end  ihreeredslampa              Jlli~in.^.rnv...i^dd.wil'™      ^^^^D 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^        cHtciaa    ^^^^^^^^KUM 

IUaukh  iUi-if 
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SEABA^RD 


THE  CHOICE  or  ROOMS 


SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 
LIMITED 

Solid  Pullman  train  with  dining 
and  observaiion  cars  takes  iis 
patrons  over  the  shorlest  route 

MEW  YORK 

and 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

and  gels  there  first 


hur  illvbtialtd  l.iri.,klels  giving 
MI  itifDiiDiilion  o(  the  leading 
IVIN-TER  RESORTS  OF  THE 
SOUTH    flppb'    to    litkH    agents 


I  His'.. 


EDWARD  F.  COST 

Zd  Vicc-Pr«ide>ii 

PORrSMOUTH.  VA. 


I'alrHdaf.  fpitr  pagti  rti  jull  colon 
similar  lo  small  ml  ikaititt  !\'a 
jdvcrlisiMg  Suiiablt  Sot  holiday 
giji  nr  •nailiHg. 

5inl  la  any  addnss  on  Tfceip'  of 

CHARLES  B.  RYAN 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 


"Till  HajtOEK  ilu: 
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Current 


im  a  UtOm 


Literature 


is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  which  g^ives  the  crca,n  of  the  best 
things  published,  and  in  just  the  shape  to  be  most  helpful,  attractive  and 
interesting — everything  that  is  worth  reading,  remembering  and  keeping. 
Current  Literature  is  a  magazine  of  Fiction  and  Poetry,  of 
Science  and  Art,  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Comment  —  a  magazine  of  Amer- 
ican Life.  It  tells  you  about  the  newest  and  best  books  and  their 
authors ;  it  reprints  the  best  poetry ;  it  reveals  to  you  new  discoveries 
in  Modem  Science*  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  it  gives  interesting  de- 
tails of  Travel  and  Exploration.  It  contains  fascinating  touches  of 
the  world's  udt»  humor  and  cartoon  work ;  it  shows  you  what  is 
strange  and  interesting  in  Natural  History  ;  it  discusses  and  gives 
the  opinions  (both  sides)  of  authorities  on  all  questions  of  interest 
and  importance ;  it  presents  a  carefully  prepared  record  of  Current 
History  with  incidental  and  independent  comment ;  it  supplies  }U8t 
tKose  things  about  which  the  members  of  every  intelligent  American 
household  should  be  well  informed.  Each  department  is  presented  in 
the  simplest  and  most  popular  manner — technicality  being  dispensed 
with.  To  keep  well  posted — to  get  quickly  at  the  gist  of  every- 
thing important  that  is  going  on  the   world   over  —  you  should  read 

Current  Literature. 


There  Is  no  masazine  published  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  ffives  at  the  same  time  a  larger  qtuuitit7« 
better  quality,  and  more  interestins  readine  matter  than  Current  Literature.  It  should  be  in  every  AidotU 
can  ho;ne,  especially  where  there  are  youns  people.— The  St.  Louis  Globb^Dbmocbat. 


25   CENTS 


PUBLISHED    MONTHLY 


S3^^^ 


A  COPY  ^^mm^m^kmm:.^      i.wi^...iL«.  ilf^YEAII 

A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  A  SAMPLE  COPY  IF  YOU  MENTION  THE  READER  MAGAZINE 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  PUB.  CO.  1^1:^^.% 


I.v  Writing  to  ADVERTittcRs.  PLLAfE  Mkntion  '^Thb  Reader  Magazine* 
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"El  Tooar"  Grand  Canyon.  A 

To  see  noAv  the  'worla  was  made 

Visit  the  Grand  Canyon  or  Arizona 

iJeep  down  in  the  earth  a  mile  ana  more  you  go,  past 
strata  or  every  kno'wn  geologic  age.  A.na  all  gloritiea  \y 
a  rainoo'W  beauty  ot  color. 

Pedro  del  lovar,  a  Spaniak  conquiataijor  who  came  to  A-rtzona  vitk  Coronado 
ID  1540,  assisted  in  tlie  discovery  of  ttis  world-wonder.  To-day  a  quarter-ot-a- 
mill ion-dollar  botel.  El  Tovar.  commeni orates  kis  name. 

El  Tovar   is  located   near  ttc   tead    of    Bright  An0el   Trail,  at  tKe  raaway 
,       terminus,  on  the  brink  of  the  canyon.     Ready  tor  occupancy  early  in  January,  1905. 
Under  tbe  management  of  Mr.  Fred  Harvey.  *, 

TKe  kotel  IS  tuilt  of  native  boulders  and  pine  logs,  witli  wide  porcbes  and  every 
room  open  to  tKe  sun.  Accommodations  tor  three  hundred  guests.  Has  atcam  Keat. 
electric  lights,  a  solarium  and  amusement  Iiall.  TKe  furni- 
ture IS  from  special  designs. 

EI  To..r  ,olv.,  tb,:  ,rjb\,m  of  Wb-cU«  .ecoomoJ.- 
tiODS  tor  the  traveler  -wiio  'wisKes  to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon 
as  a  side  trip  on  the  California  tour.  Only  tKrce  hours 
by  rail  from  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe. 


Write  ti 


y  for  i\\a$tr»Ui  Gn 


*f  eamphlcta.      Addru.    Gencrd    PuKnfer 

£—  Topclia  t^  Suila  F<  Railway.  ChiofD. 

c^ « 


"Tm  Kudu  Ma<i 
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YES 

There  , 
thecKt 

re  Olhcr  railroad 
and  the  west. 

,  between 

BUT 

it  is  alv 

you  can 

ays  well  to  secu 
for  the  money. 

e  the  be»t 

THEREFORE 

You  should  bear  in  mind  this  re-         1 
mark  of  an  experienced  traveler:             1 

"  For  it,  ,xirlk„,,  of  it,    trocl 
of  ill  iraiti,  tie  lafitj  aid  ismfori 
ibi  htiliniii  and  varittj  of  in 
numhtr  tnj  imforUKll  of  ill  cilUl 

Yorl:  Ctmral  &  Hudson  Rifir  Ra 
mrfaiitd  ky  any  limilar  inslitulien 
oflioAilanm'." 

,  til  ip»d 
f  •'•?<•"=•", 

ind  lb,  t.„,. 
ft,  th  JV^T- 
Iroad  i,  -., 

Send  lo George  H.D«nifl»,G™ 
ger  AbbdI.  (imnd  Cenlral  Stalion 

,..,d  c..,. 

THE  ONLY  AVAY 


CHICAGO 

ST.   LOUIS 

KANSAS   CITY 


At 


"m^ORLEMll 


Hotel  Belleciaire 

llr«iiwigiid?7lliSlrccl, 
New  Virt. 


Restaurant 

a  Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm  Koom. 
Art  Nouveau 

Cafe. 
Royal 
Kungiarian 
Orchestra. 


baih,  bnuillully  lurniihed.  suitable  lor  Iwo 
people,  J6o  per  month. 

TRANSIENT  RATES! 

One  Boom,  withbalh |i.9>perday 

Psdor,  Bedroom,  wiih  baih.  faandfapeiday 

P»ilor,iBeiiioom».«rilhhiiIh,»SBnd»7perd»T 

Every  improvement  known  to  modem  ia- 

Wiiie  for  our  magulnc,  "The  Hotel  Belle- 

MILTON  ROBLEE,  ProprMn-. 
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MAKE  YOURSELF  OR  YOUR 
FRIEND  A  HOLIDAY  GIFT  0/ 

Che  Craf teman 


FOR  THE  NEfF  TEAR 
INCLUDING  OUR 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 
THE  FOUR  INDIAN  HEADS 

By  ELBRIDGE  A.  BURBANK 

The  noted  painter  of  Indian  Types 

(In  the  December  Number) 

And  since  expressly  prepared  for  souvenirs  in  Artistically 
Embossed  Red  Carbon  Reproductions.  Size,  loj^  x  15  in. 
for  framing,  or  portfolios.  Making  a  rare  and  inter- 
esting decoration  for  the  den,  the  studio  or  library. 

The  four  Indian  heads  will  be  mailed  to  every  new 
and  old  subscriber  on  receipt  of  the  annual  subscription 
for  The  Craftsman,  fl^ree  dollars  a  year. 

The  Craftsman  is  an  ably  edited,  artistically  illus- 
trated and  progressive  magazine,  devoted  to  American 
ideals  oiArt  and  the  Ho7?ie.  A  welcome  and  helpful  visitor 
to  the  home-maker,  the  art-lover  and  all  interested  in 
American  ideals  of  a  simpler  and  truer  art. 

Send  in  your  subscription  and  improve  the  opportunity 
to  secure  these  choice  and  exclusive  Indian  Types  before 
the  limited  edition  is  exhausted. 

Gustav  Stickley,  Publisher  :  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


Iv  Writiwg  to  Am'>:RTisKRH,  PiKAfiR  Mkktion  "THii.  Rkadrk  Magazine" 
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Night 

are  the 
thousands 
now  playing 


\)|^ORTH  O^HIUE 

The    Ne^v    Card    Game 

So  immensely  interesting.  A  game  of  real  worth.  Easy  to  leani. 
jVo/  like  anp  other,  A  decided  novelty  for  your  friends. 
Any  number  can  play.  Pun  for  young  and  old.  Fifth  edition  naw 
ready.  Everybody  likes  it.  Just  the  thing  for  disagreeable 
winter  evenings.  Price,  50c;  Gilt  edged,  75c.  100  counters 
free.  Sample  card  and  rules  sent  free  to  anyone.  From  your 
dealers  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publisher. 

Geo.  B.  Doan  d  Co.  304  W&bash  At.  Chicago 
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THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 


M  D  C  C  C  C  I  V 


Mr.  Mosher  desires  to  announce  that  his  new  Catalogue  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  in  October,  to  all  booklovers  who  favor  him 
with  their  address.    The  additions  are  as  follows: 

THE  BROCADE  SERIES,  4  Volumn  THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES,   ]  VoLums 

THE  <iyARTO  SERIES,    1    Volume  THE  LYRIC  GARLAND,   j  Voluma 

THE  VEST   POCKET  SERIES,   1  Volgmei  MISCELLANEOUS,  J  Volume. 

THE  BIBELOT,   Volume  X 

It  is  by  their  quality  and  moderate  price  that  The  Mosher 
Books  stand  at  the  head  of  American  bookmaking. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER  ' 


""■'■"  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Sunset  Magazines 


XelLvV     or 
Ey_n.ci    Tv^ll 

One  Dollar  a^  Yea.r 


AKTIvSTIC 
PlCTLTREvy 
0NBVE/F(Y 
Fa.  G   E> 


Ca^liforrvien^ 
tKe  fiaL-r  ^We^tr 

FoE-^ELle-  by  Ne'wjtleaJer-j 
fbi- Jta,n\p!e  Copy 

I*  A.   <3    I    F   X    C^ 

•fcAiONXGOMERY    ST. 

San  Fi-ancisco,     Cijlifornia/. 


1.  Pi.KuR  Mnrriui 
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WOULD   VOU   AWAKEN 

Sublime  Harmonies  of  the  Music  Masters 

in  your  piano,  which  has  so  long  been 
silent  and  as  a  mere  piece  of  furniture  ? 

Get  a  Kimball 
Piano  Player 

Simplest  of  all — may  be  operated  even 
by  a  child.  Price,  $250,  including  great 
assortment  of  music  and  continued 
Library  Privileges  offered  only  by  us 
as  manufacturers  of  both  Player  and 
Music  Rolls  for  its  operation. 

W.W.Kimball  Co. ^-^jS^BTri''™'"'  Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  t%n 


^  A  OELIGHTFUI.  ADDITION  TO 

YOUR  LIBRARY 

The  ch«lr  Ihjt  pannlU  »mr  reading  (or  houn  at  a  tlms  wllhoul  be 

RICHARDS  ""—  PANEL-CHAIR 

la  Chair  vlih  a  hBad-roatud 
ult  D(  Iha  prsasnt  dar  deman 


TESTIMONIALS  FROM  OUR 

CUSTOMERS 
am  amazed  at  the  comfort  It  (^vM  ma. 
It  la  unllks  any  chair  I  have  ev«r  used." 
McEvoy,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CO.    CHICAGO     Nl"    'V'Wo  consider  the  Panel-Chair  the 

—  "  -I'leiiBc  ■^■nii  ^^I^V  most  practical  chair  on  the  mai^ 
Mpariirulur..  aiid^N^X    lie,"    Newman  Sc  Ketler 
Kir«''t.d'y"u%"otl,ctX'^Furnllure   Company, 
Lima.  Ohio. 

Thts  chair  mada   d   Hledad   Oafc,  anr  flolsh, 

any  color,  wUI  ba  >hli)i>ed.  fnlibt  prapaM.  OB 
^AArvm  X       \     '""  ^  ■"!'  "«'"'■  <*  'Ilia  majailne.    H  jfler  Iho  fiTB 

^^      ' X      \     are    not   aittrflod  Iho   chair  may  be  rehimm!  at  our  expcnae. 

ipon  and  mall  to  ul  to-day  for  catalo[ua  and  price  UK. 
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1887— SVie  Grtimiaux  News  and  Subscrip- 

MAGAZINE 


THL  READER 
MAGAZINE 


Reader  Magaiine,  I  yr 83.00 

World's  Work,  i  yr 3^ 

or  anyone  in  class  4  or  5  ■ 
Counlry  Life  in  America,  I  yr.   3.OO 

se.oo 

Saturday  Evening  PoBI,  I  yr.  .$2.00 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  1  yr...    i.oo 

S2.2S 

THE  READER 
MAGAZINE 


To  all  Magazine  Readers  'ii,',iii 

nhit  toa  Bam  ia  Ihia  id.-LtLis.raL-iil  s.nd  for  our  larg.  CATALOGUE  ol 


i,adie:£-  home  journal 

Any  one  sending  us  TWO  combinations  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Jol'hnal  and  Saturday  Evening 
'Wr*T>'W^T>    Post,  al  S2-25  each,  may  have  FREE  and  sent  to  any  address    ' 
JT    AVJL'JL    desired,  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Ladiks' Home  Joi 


FREE 


Send  us  your  List,  we  will  quote  you  Prices.  Some  strong 


CenmrT  Maffaime.  1  jr.'. 

:.::-::  I 

°11i" 

READER  M.\GAZINE, 
Primary  School  Era.  lir. 

n..- 

....»,00 

,¥!?. 

,...f3.0U 
....  1,(0 

'ssie^o 

READER  MAGAZINE.  1  jr.. . 

RE.\DEK  M.^GAZINE. 

5a.oo 

PLR  rRICE 

Scribneii  Hagaiinc,  1  yr 

?.?.•?«=<. 

.,..?.t,l>0 

,IaE 

Woman's  \\oa,e  Companion,  1  J 

KEADER  M.^G.IZINE, 

,r... 

....sa.oo 

,...is.(ia 

°fKM. 

RE.\DER  MAGAZINE. 

,r... 

....JLOO 

"sstso* 

F-"""'l>' 

....  l.BO 

fflSEir------- 

tiM 

NUMBER.   rOUR 

Two                  Xhree 
"S3.?s'         »=•== 

llln 

1 

i 

Th° 

tmtcd  5|>or<inK  Nl'wi 

CoVt?.' 

■■■■■'I| 

n«l  Nurse 

OUR  CATALOGUE  ii 

1W5.  *A"k7oi'l'i'l''w'J  maEVno  cl' 


REFERENCES   Lc  Rot  Naik 


Address,  6>6e  Grumiaux  Ne^vs  and  Sub- 
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tion  Company,  LeR.oy,  N.Y.  USA — 1905 

BARGAIN^ 


Reader  Magadne,  1  yr $3.00 

Independent,  I  yr 2.00 

or  any  one  in  class  No.  4. 
Current  Li 


Review  o£  Reviews,  i 

or  one  of  class  No.  4. 
Reader  Magaiine,  I  yi 
Cosmiipijliuii  or  Leslie 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

Every  NEW  subscriber  who  remits  at  once  ?1.75  to  this  AGENCY  will  receive  all  issues  of 
the  Youth's  Companhin  for  the  remaining  weeks  o£  igo4,  the  Thanksgiving,  Chrisimaa  and 
New  Year's  double  numbers,  The  Cosmopolitan  "Carnation"  Calendar  tor  igo;  in  12  colors 
».^OT^*TJ^  and  gold  and  The  Yoith's  Companion  forlhe  5;  weeks  of  1905.  ■|*f>'WpTp 
I   AxJC^Jw  Every  family  should  auhscrihe  for  this  excellent  puhiication.  *    ixJC**!^ 
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Harpek's 

MAGA21MI 

HARraR's 
Atlaktic 
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scription  Co.  (Inc.),  Le  B-oy,  N.  Y.  USA 


In  WuTim  to  Ann 


aa.  Tleaie  Hkktiok  "Tni  Readh  ilianxnit'' 
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THE  PHELPS  COMPANY 

49  tUte  Stnct  IWtralt,  KlcUlU 


riRC   PROOF 


Hotel  Lenox 

Boylaton  &nd  Ez»ter  Sir«et9 
Bkck    Bny,   BOSTON 

One  of  the  Finest  Mod£h.v 
Fire  Proof  Hotels  in  the 
CouNTRV.  Two  Minutes' 
Walk  from  the  Back  Bay 
Station's,  and  One  Block 

from    Coi'LEY    Sq_UARE 
CHAIIL«i  A,  GuiAVi^,  .Va«agtr 


$16.63 


ik*  full  leccthCoHchl 
■  pollihsd  Uak  tr*me 
d  11  cOTered  In  ■  hlih 
ide  ot  Velour  cr  TRputii 


$S.70 


Scat  [iM  Id.  lone  ind  17  in.oU 
.^^^.^  tdmmed  vilb  brMi  beadlof,  uu 

linedln  coBlmtlUBcolor*,  with 
uffled  border.  The  lid  li  deep  luEleil.  CoTcrrd  In  Art  D«L 


1 9  RUM  eOUM  M^  4U  W.  L 


A60LDWATCHOFMERIT$59 


Save  on  Books 


An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 


Did  You  Ever  Use  Press  Cfippings? 


IxuliUtiK.    ll.MlIDI>Mhu>illip>uill. 

united  states  press  clippinq  bureau 

IS3  LaSaile  Strtct,  Cl>la«* 
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1905 
Model 


Edison  Rotary 
Mimeograpli 

the  moic  recent  advance  in  duplicadng 
□uchinea  for  office  uie. 

It  is  ample — no  Lomplicaied  para  re- 
quiring delicate  ajjuaimenl,  noigeleu  and 
cleanly,  compact  —  occupying  space  of 
only  10  X  I  5  K  1 1  inciiea,  takei  paper  up 
to  8j;xii  incite),  and  prints  lifty  to 
BJIty  copies  per  minute. 

An  office  convenience  that  will  quickly 
pay  for  itself. 

Let  us  tell  )Ou  about  Mimeograph 
methods.  We  vvill  gladly  send  our  "  Red 
Book"  free  on  rcijucst.  If  you  don't 
buy  a  maciiine  now,  we  are  aure  you  will 
ultimately  lind  a  way  you  can  use  one 
profitably. 


Addrtis 


'  pasta! 


A.    B.    DicR   Company 

1&7  W.  Jaekaon  Boulevard 
Chicago,  111. 

or  4T  Mksaku  Str«*t,  N*w  York 
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SOME    FEATTRKS    OF 

THE  ARENA 
JANUARY 

"A  T»-EvriCTii-CE.vnHv   Review  ok  Opimo.v" 
B.  ().  nxlWTIi:   EDITOIl 


BLAXKE-V-BCHO 


THE    BIRTH    OP    OOBBITPTION,  h\  Rcdolpb   BLAKSCiBimo,  open!'  a  srrips  ot  seven 

papcrit.  !■}■  Ihis  difrtiiigiiislicd  citi^^n  uf  iTiiladelphia,  under  Ihe  prneral  title  of  "The  Masters 
aiid  Rulers  of  'Tlie  Freemfn'  o(  Pennsyli-anin."  This  series  will,  we  belie-.-c,  prove  one  of 
Ihe  must  i-itally  important,  it  not  the  nmsl  iiii|nirtant,  coiitrilmtiDn  to  thr  lileralnre  of  clean, 
eccinumic.  and  progressive  state  and  municipal  pjvcmmrnt  that  has  appeared  in  years. 

THE  REION  OF  BOODLE  AND  THE  BAFE  OF  THE  BALLOT  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

In  tbispnuerthedistincuisliftlpubliri.';!,  autlior,  andlawjer,  Hon.  I.ef.  MERiwfTTHER,  has  given 
ua  uneuf  tlie  nuiileslund  iiioiil  u.<loundIng  revelations  of  pojitienl  lomiption  that  haaeverappearnl. 


profound  and  msslerty  pai 


iBslerly  paper  on 

E-Jifi-r  Trasit).  of 


A  PIONEER  NEWSPAPER  CARTOONIBT.      C.  L.  nAtmiouiMBw  CBart'-)  of  Ihe 

Minneapolis  J.ninuJ,  is  the  first  of  a  serips  of  illuslraled  sketches  of  Ihe  leading  nen-spaper  car- 
toonists of  our  day  which  will  ajjpeiir  from  time  to  lime  during  the  present  year. 

lifh  mal:e  the  January 


SPECIAL  ART  FEATTJBES.  FuU-page  nor* 
<riiil>,  prinlif!  ill  ^qlia  on  1  ndia-tint  paper,  of  Kl*- 
(fiM-ii  lii.svKivurnii.  Katbina  Tn.i9K  (Mrs. 
Spvinvr  Ir;!-!, :.  <;..v.-ele.-[.  JieEPii  W.  Folk  of 
\li.v^„iiri.  and  (. ,  I,.  BAItTHoLOllKW  ("Baut") 
Jirumnl.         Mso    portraits    of 

1,  A.  G.  Ci-icn-s-,  Simon-  f  "a-v- 
I.  l>o.NAi.D  {.'a.mebon,Gai.ttbiia  A.Gmiiw. 
III.  \.  K.  Mi<.'i,viiK.  Full-pnEc  ori^nul 
1  liv-  i)\v.  Beaiid,  and  more  than  twenty 


Miiiii.'a}H>lis    Ju 


tlR'rilliis 

Order  from  your  Newsdealer, 

25  cents  a  copy. 

Subscription,  $2  50  net  a  year. 


AL5ERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TRENTON.  N.J.  &  BOSTON, MASS. 


rm  ARENA- 
MAOAZmt 
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What  Is  Daus' Tip- Top? 


TO  PROVE  lisp 

lOO  copies  from  Pen-«rritten  and  30 
copies  from  Typevrritten  ori^inKl 

vf  ait  wiliiDK  to  send  a  complete  Duplictatur  Wttbont  deyadt  m 
MB  diTt'truL  il  you  meniioa  The  Kgadir  Ma<ia7.im. 

-  t>  mKbaniBin  10  gel  oui  of  order,  do  Hublnii.  do  prcu.  no  priul- 

inii.    The  produci  ol23  r»rE'  r>i|.eritii.-e  In  Duplicators. 

Priri!loicam[>leleipp«r9iue.caiMi»iiirinl>S>iin.bTia«C1tfCT 
iii.>.»7aO,Eubiecttalhettadedi>caunlar3tSpercenI.ar93i^Cl 

FELIX  S.  P.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO..  D»o>  BlJg..  Ill  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  "BALL  BEARING" 

DENSMORE 

TYPEWRITER 


The  best  for  the  Business 
Man  —  Your  Operator  Cam  do 
More  Work   with   Less   Effort 


Densmore  Typewriter  Co. 

309  Broadway  New  York 


Q5ooft6itt^in3 


PLAIN  AND  AKTISTIC 


slyl^^fromtlicmiHteliibonitcin  full  hEvtwrtAattopco, 

HENRY     BLACKWELL 

University  Place aiid  lOth  Sl.,NtwYork 


OVER  104,000  SOLD 

MRS.  OWENS'  COOK  BOOK 


Ethics  of  Household  Economy 


cnnlniaed  ti)- inriflllji.      t**n>trg  AH/r  Jrnri.  AAv'.nW. 


A  Little  Study  of  the  Objective  and 
Subjective  Mind 

ADnidciiBUiMiollhOiinmillllbj'ABllV  JANE  TAVLUR 
A  mi>iinrr>phuiIi.DHi>lDriirnIliitcrHt,ilniiily'ilnra>DU  lii  Ihtiu  u 

"Tfil>  mull  imuwRn^  In  niurkiljt  aM  ftvni  oOiiu  II  rmubn  of  UvK, 


JUSTITIA    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


omoAoo  "T. 


nruui.  Pi.u«  MnmoH 
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NOVEMBER  NET  CIRCULATIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS  News,      14,356 


St.  Paul  News, 
Omaha  News,  - 


35,804 
41,979 


Des  Moines  News,  -    43,553 
Kansas  City  World,  61,471 


a 


THESE  ARE 

THE  CLOVER  LEAE  PAPERS 


99 


TIIEY  ARE  TIIK  BEST  NEWSPAPER  VALUES 
IN  EACH  CITY  AM)  WE  1  AX  1»R()VE  IT.  AL- 
MOST EVERY  LARCiE  NATIONAL  ADAERTISER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  USES  TJIEM.  DO  YOU  ^ 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  INI  ORMATION. 


B.  I).  l^LTTUai 

MaNA(.I:K    CiKNKUAI^    Al>Vi:UTl!^l.N<i.    liOVC'l-:     ]ll*II.I»IN(..    C'lIICACiO 


JAMKH  F.  ANTISWKL. 

I;A«4TKHN    IIKI>RKH1{NTATI>  k 

na   TKIIII.NK.   Itlll.DlNC.    NKW     VdKK   CTTV 

Ti:i.KIMIUXK   CHOT   .IlillN 


(  ll.VKT.KH   11.  ,llKKTOI.JST 

Vrr.MTKMN    KKI'HIiMKKTA'mrK 

Tdn-T  ii4>v('ic  lU'ii.iM.vfi.  iTwacjkoo,  ilxjncmw 

TKI.KPIIONI-:   -P*l 


In  WRiTiMfi  TO  Advkrtihkhx,  PiEAiiE  Mkktion  '^Tiik  Reader  Maca/jne** 
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^"o  Finsen 

FOR  SKIN  DISEASES 


Lifffat 

Treatment 


rulers  of  four  nations, 
Dtly    ^^^ 
lave    ^^^J 

sat    ^^HRi 


endorsed  by  the  rulers  of  four  nations, 
has  proven  eminently 
successful.  We  have 
permanently  relieved 
many  serious  casea  s ' 
our  Institute  b 
Genuine  High  J 
Finsen  Lamps  import- 
ed from  Cfopen-  " 
hagen.  This  ti^at- 
ment  is  not  a  cure- 
all,  but  it  is  sure 
in  many  diseases 
heretofore  re- 
garded as  incurable,  as  Lupus  (skin 
consumption),  Eczema,  Psoriasis,  Skin 
Cancer,  Birthmarks  and  Facial  Blem- 
bhes.  It  is  knifeless,  pamleaa,  harm- 
less. We  have  special  books  describing 
each  of  the  above  diseases  in  detail  and 
giving'  names  of  cured  patients.  They 
are  free.    Write  for  the  book  you  desire, 

THE  FINSEN  LIQHT  INSTITUTE  OP 

AMERICA 

Suit*  K,  78  State  St.,  Chicago 


\A$50W«tohfor$3.60 

'BUARAHfEEDTdRSO 'tears 


LNOW    YOUR     BRAINS 


lAKIO-MUSCULAR  ORIGINS  OF  BflAIN  AND  MIND 


I  mOMETHEM  PUHilHU,  »!  N.  HMkinll  SbHt,  CI 


n 


LEARN  TO  ILLUSTRATE 


ri«%n.,. 


Permanent 

and 

Increasing 
SUCCESS 


utery  of  all  d 
-ability  ID  Kll 


n  J-yitvn  pel 


rsS'»"r".s; 


noom  THE  MANHATTAN  PRESS-CLIPPING  BUREAU 


ni  mnpplv  yoii  wilh  il 
ifetlmc  '  SubJcrltic*! 


al  rHirenires  mid  clii^p[ni;ii  on  nny  oahject  (ram  all  t)ir  iianris  Had  periodicals  puhKihed  tiira 

re^deis  ran  KAthrr  lor  )Uii  moic  valunble  mnl.Tlal  on  any  CLrreol  aul'^cct  Ihan  >uu  can  gel  1° 

TgUW;  m  ll»>li<i,  W.Bt;    HO  im^^,  tOM;  Wd  H^php.lMlOi    !,««  ■■Hhi»v«»M. 
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R^emin^ton 

Fame 
Rests 


Upon 


Quality 

Outsells  All  Others 
OutAvears  All  Others 
Outlives  All  Others 


IV.eTning^ton  Type>vriter   Company 

NEW  YORK  and  Everywhvre 


